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Explanatory Note 

With the publication of Heidegger's collected works in the (jYmippp((Inm,'(|!>(' tComph'U' 
HditU'in ih'Linkl'nn iim Main: \'iiiiinn klostermannl, a more or less standard system of 
reference is linn lh' possible. Most English translations of Heidegger's works now include 
references to the pagination of the {icstimiiiiisijabc volume in the header, footer, or body 
of the translated work. Thus, for many of Heidegger's writings, a reference to the 
i li'viiuifiiiNr/ri/v page number suffices to find readily the page in translation. The 
i ii'\(<i!,'i<!!iMjfNV also includes marginal references to the pagination of [he original 
German edition of Heidegger's work, so that it is possible with the reference to the 
Gesamtniisgabe to find the reference to other German versions. 

For this reason, we have elected to list only references to the Gesamtaitsgabe pagina- 
tion except in those cases where the author is using an English translation that does 
not list I he Ci'suuiinusijiihi' page numbers. For those volumes, we list the Gesamumsi!\il>r 
pttge number followed by the page number in translation. For example, (GA 9: 
3 30/2 521 refers lopage 3 3(1 in W't'iuinii ki'ii and its translation on page 2 52 in I'athmtvks 
i lor bibliographic information on the translations used, please refer lo the list of works 
cited section below). 

In two cases - Being and Time {Seiii und Zeir, Gesamtaitsgabe volume 2), and 
Introduction to Metaphysics [EinfShrimg in die Metaplnjsik, Gesamtaiisgabe volume 40) 
- the English translations include no references to the Gesamtaiisgabe pagination. 
but they do list marginal references to prior German language editions. The 
Gesamtniisgabe editions of those volumes also include this marginal reference. Thus, 
references to Being and Time (SZ) and Introduction to Metaphysics (EM) list only the 
marginal numbers. 

Several of Heidegger's collections of essays - most prominently GA 7 and GA 12 - 
have not been translated as a collection, although the essays ate available in other col- 
lections of essays. In those cases, or when the author of a particular chapter has pre- 
ferred not to refer to the translations listed in the Works Cited section, we list the 
I'n'Miimaiisiiiibi' reference followed by a separate reference to the translated source. In 
those cases, bibliographic information lo the translation will be found in the chapter- 
specific Reference-: mid liu ihei rattling section. For example. (GA 12: 7/Heidegger 1971: 



189) refers to page 7 of Lhilerwcgszur Sptmtic audi Is translatinn mi page 189 of Poetry, 
Language and Tlwught (trans. A. Hofstadter). New York: Harper and Row. 1971), 
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Martin Heidegger is one of the most influential philosophers of the twentieth century. 
His work has been appropriated by scholars in Melds as diverse as philosophy, classics. 
psychology, literature, history, sociology, anthropology, political science, religious 
studies, and cultural studies. 

At the same time, he is a notoriously difficult philosopher to understand. The way- 
he wrote was. in part, a result of the Tact thai he is deliberately Irving to break with the 
philosophical tradition. One way of breaking with the tradition is to coin neologisms, 
that is. to invent words which will, in virtue of their originality, be Tree of any philo- 
sophical baggage. This is a method thai Heidegger frequently employed, but at the 
cost of considerable intelligibility. In addition. Heidegger believed his (ask was to 
provoke his readers to thoughffulness rather than provide them with a facile answer 
to a well defined problem. He thus wrote in ways that would challenge the reader to 
rel lection. 

Our hope is that this book will be of assistance in making Heidegger more accessi- 
ble as a writer and thinker. The chapters in this volume review I he main formative inllu- 
ences on and developments in his philosophy, lackle main 1 of the cenlral elements in 
Heidegger's thought, and address his relevance to ongoing issues and concerns in the 
liekl ol philosophy bioadh construed. hv way of introduction to the chapters lhal 
follow, we would like to oiler here a brief overview of Heidegger's life, thought, and 



Heidegger's Early Life and Early Work 

For all Heidegger s emphasis on the history of philosophy, he had little interest in the 
historiogniphical delails about the lives of the philosophers he studied. In his intro- 
duction In a lecture course on Schelling. for example, he claimed lhal "the life' ol' a 
philosopher remains unimportant.'' at least where we have access to his work, or even 
"pieces and traces of his work." This is because, he explained, "we never come to know 
the actuality of a philosophical existence Ihrough a biography" (L7A 42: 7). For him. 
philosophers were of interest because of what Ihev could contribute to our own efforts 
io grapple with philosophical problems. He thus refused "to iill the hours with stories 
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of the lives and fortunes of the old thinkers." because that "does not add any thing to 
the understanding of the problem" (GA 22: 12). 

He did, however, occasionally offer some rough indications of the external course 
of life" of the thinker (in the Schelling lecture course, for example), in order to "place 
this course of life more clearly into the known history of the time" (GA 42: 7). In a 
si mi liit way. ire think I ha I Heidegger's notorious' involvement in his historical time jus- 
tifies some such indication of the "external course of his life." 

Heidegger was born on September 26. 1S89. in Mel.skirch in Baden a staunchly 
Catholic region of Germany. He always fell rooled in (his region, and ils native prac- 
tices and modes of speech (see, for example. "Dank an die Heimatstadt Messkirch." 
in GA 16, and "Vom Geheimnis des Glockenturms," "Der Feldweg," "Schopfersiche 
l.iindschafl: Wei mm bleibeu vvir in der Provinz;" and "Sprache und Henna t" in GA 13). 
He spent most of his career living and teaching in Freiburg, with as much time as pos- 
sible in liis ski lnit in a rural in mm tain \ ill lev in Todluauberg. Indeed, he wenl so far as 
to claim thai his "whole work is supported and guided bv the world of these mountains 
and their farmers" {GA 13: 11). Heidegger died on May 26. 1976 and was. according 
to his wishes, buried in MeEkirch on May 28. 

His father, Friedrich Heidegger, was a craftsman - a master cooper - and a sexton. 
Ke hi'.) mi': and theological studies played a central role in his early education. He studied 
at Gymnasia in Constance ( 191)3-6) and Freiburg ( 1906-9). and he entered the Jesuii 
Noviiialeof Tisis, Austria, in the fall of 191)9. before being dismissed on health grounds. 
He commenced theological studies at the I "niversily of Freiburg in 1909. but eventu- 
ally left theology, brieilv pursuing the study of mathematics and then philosophy II v 
1919. Heidegger broke with "the si/stem of Catholicism." which he now found "prob- 
lematic and unacceptable. The rejection of the system did not. however, include a 
rejection of "Christianity and metaphysics" ("Letter to Father Engelbert Krebs." 
Heidegger 201)2: 69). and Heidegger lectured often on the phenomenology of 
religion iitul melaphysics in the ensuing years (see, for example. "Einleituug in die 
Pli;ii!"iiu-no]iigie del Religion" (1920/1) and 'Augustinus und der Neuplatonismus" 
(1921), both found in GA 60, as well as "Phjinomenologie und Theologie" (1927) in 
GA 9). In later years, he returned often to the importance of fostering a sense for the 
sacred (see. for example. Hdlderlins Hipmieii "Gerinanien" und "Der RSiein," GA 39: GA 
4: HoltUrliu* Hi/.'urir "Aiidenken," GA 52: "Wozu Dichter?," in GA 5: "Der Fehl heiliger 
Namen." inGA 13). 

In the meantime. Heidegger had received his doctoral degree in philosophy (191 3). 
from the University of Freiburg, with a dissertation on the "Theory of Judgment in 
Psvehologism" [GA I). He completed a habilitation dissertation on "The Theory of 
Categories and Meaning in Duns Scotus" (GA 1) in 1915. and began lecturing in 
Freiburg in Winter Semester 1915-16. His early interest in both logic and medieval 
thought continued in later years, and Heidegger lectured frequently on philosophical 
logic (for example. Loipk. Die I'rtujc mtcJi tier Waluheit. GA 21: Loijik. Mctiiphii'iisehc 
AiUiiihjstjfiiiide der Logik im Ausflmuj von Leibniz. GA 26; Liber Logik ills Untie nihil 
der Sprache, GA 38: see Kaufer, this volume, chapter 9) and medieval philosophy 
(GA 60). 

Kdmund Htisserl's arriviil at the I "niversiiv of Freiburg in 19 16 allowed Heidegger, 
as he expressed it himself, "the occasion, which 1 had desired since my first semesters. 
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to systematically work my way into phenomenologica! research" (GA 17: 42; see 
Crowell. this \okinie. chapter 4). Heidegger winked lor a lime as HusseiTs assistant, but 
gradually ttiiule a break with Hussei'lian phenomenology as lie began leaching his own 
courses on phenomenology al Freiburg and then al Marburg Universilv following his 
appointment to a professorship in 192 3. The break became public with the publicati' n 
of Being and Time in 1927, although it was only recognized by Husserl himself follow- 
ing Heidegger's appointment to HusseiTs chair at the University of Freiburg in 1928. 
For a more thorough account of Heidegger's thought leading up to the publicalion of 
Being and Time, see Van Buren (this volume, chapter 2). 



Being and Time 

In his magnum opus. Being and Time, Heidegger undertakes an ambitious onlologicd 
project - the central task of the book is to discover the meaning of being, i.e. that on 
the basis of which beings are understood (see SZ: 150). Although Heidegger never 
completed the project he had outlined for elucidating the. meaning of being, he did 
manage lo articulate a revolutionary approach to thinking about the problem in terms 
of time as the "horizon of all understanding of being" (see SZ: 17 and Blattner. this 
volume, chapter 19). Most of Being and Time itself is concerned wilh preparing the 
ground" for understanding the meaning of being bv carrying out a subtle and revolu- 
tionary phenomenology of the human mode or existence (see Shcehun. this volume, 
chapter 12). 

When it comes to thinking about onlolngv. Heidegger argues that traditional treat- 
ments of being have failed to distinguish two different kinds of questions we can ask: 
the ontic question that asks about the properties or beings, and the on to logical ques- 
tion that asks about ways or modes of being. Being and Time focuses on three ontolog- 
ical modes and three kinds of beings - Dasein, the available (or ready to hand), and the 
occurrent (or present at hand). If one investigates an item of equipment, sav a pen. 
ontologiciilly then one asks about the structures in virtue of which it is available or 
ready to hand. These include, for example, its belonging to a context of equipment and 
referring or pointing to other items or equipment. In an ontic inquiry, on the other 
hand, one asks about the properties or the physical relations and structures peculiar to 
some entity -in the pen's case. Tor example, we might make the following ontic obser- 
vations about it: it is black, full of blue ink. and sitting on top of my desk. Heidegger's 
critique of the tradition comes from the simple observation that the ontological mode 
of being cannot be reduced to what we discover in an ontic inquiry, no matter 
how exhaustively we describe the entity with its properties. This is because no listing 
of, for example, a pen's properties can tell me what it is to be available rather than 
occurrent. 

An ontological inquiry into human being, then, will not look at the properties pos- 
sessed by humans, but rather at the structures which make it possible lo be human, tine 
i']' Heidegger's most innovative and important insights is that the essence of the human 
mode of existence is round in our always already existing in a world. He thus named 
the human mode of existence "Dasein." literally being- there. Dasein means existence 
in colloquial German, but Heidegger uses it as a term of art to refer to the pet uliarh 
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human way of existing (without, of course, deciding in advance whether only humans 
exist in this way). Translators of Heidegger have elected to leave the term untranslated, 
and so it has now passed into common parlance among Heidegger scholars. 

Using his account of what is involved in human existence so understood. Heidegger 
argues that the philosophical tradition has overlooked the character of the world, 
and the nature of our human existence in a world. Dasein, for instance, is not a subject, 
for a subject in the traditional sense has mental states and experiences which can 
be what they are independently of the state of the surrounding world. For Heidegger, 
our way of being is found not in our thinking nature, but in our existing in a 
world. And our being is intimately and inextricably bound up with the world that 
we find ourselves in. In the same way that the tradition has misunderstood human 
being by focusing on subjectivity, it also Tailed to understand the nature of the world. 
because ii tended In locus exclusive! 1 .' "ii entities within ihe world, and understood 
llie world as merely being a collection of inherently meaningless en lilies. But alien lion 
to the way entities actually show up for us in our everyday dealings leaches us that 
worldly things cannot be reduced to merely physical entities with causal properties. 
W'orhlhi things, in el her words, have a different mode of being than the causally delin- 
eated entities that make up the universe and which are the concern of the nalural sci- 
ences. To understand worldly entities - entities, in other words, that are inherently 
meaninglullv constituted - requires a hermeneulic approach (see Lufoni. this volume, 
chapter 1ft). 

We first encounter worldly things. Heidegger argued, as available rather than as 
causally delineated, fqutptneni is paradigmatic of the available. Something is available 
when (1) it is defined in terms of its place in a context of equipment, typical activities 
in which it is used, and typical purposes or goals for which it is used, and |2) it lends 
itself to such use readily and easily, without need for rellecliou. The core case or avail- 
ahletiess is an item i >i equipment thai we know how in use and that transparently lends 
itself to use. 

The other primary mode of being is "occurrenlness" or presence-al-hand," This is 
the mode of being of things which are not given a worldly determination — that is. 
things constituted by properties they possess in themselves, rather than through I heir 
relations to uses and objects of use. Most available things can also be viewed as occur- 
rent. and in breakdown si in a lions (i.e. si Illations in which our easv fluid dealings wiih 
the environment encounter some sort of difficulty - a tool breaks, a new or unantici- 
pated situation presents itself, etc.), the occurrenlness of an available object will 
obtrude. 

Once we free ourselves of the idea that everything is really" occurrent. we are open 
to the phenomenon of Ihe world as something other than a mere collection of entities. 
The world, properly understood, is that on the basis of which entities can be involved 
with one another. And it is our familiarity with Ihe world so understood which makes 
it possible for us to act on. think about, experience, etc. things in Ihe world. This idea, 
in turn, allows Heidegger to address skeptical worries about truth and the reality or Ihe 
"external" world. Since we always already lind ourselves invoked with entities in a 
world, worries that there is no world are ungrounded and unmotivated. 

Once we see that human beings are inheienllv and inextricably in a world within 
which entities and activities are disclosed as available to us. we are in a position to ask 
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about what is involved in the structure of this world and its disclosure to us. In 
philosophical accounts of human beings, moods are often dismissed as merely subjec- 
tive colorings of our experience of the world. But. Heidegger argues, moods actually 
reveal somelhingimportanl about the fundamental structure of the world and our way 
of being in it. First of all. Heidegger notes that "moods assail us." In other words, it is 
not wholly up to us how we will be affecled bv the si I nations we lind ourselves in. This 
shows that we are delivered over to. or "thrown" into, a world not of our own making. 
Second, while it is clear that moods are not objective properties of c nil lies wilhin lire 
world, it is also clear that moods in fact are not merelv subjective either. A boring lecture 
really is boring, a violent person really is frightening. This shows that the subjec- 
live-objtrtiive distinction fails to capture the interdependence of our being with the 
world and the entities around us. In addition, moods in Tact make it possible for us 
to encounter entities wilhin the world bv determining how those entities will matter 
to us. Finally. Heidegger argues that moods are not private, inner phenomena, but can 
be shared. We often speak, lor example, of the mood of the party, or the mood of the 
nation. 

So, being-in- the- world means that we always lind ourselves in the world in a par- 
ticular way - we have a "there." that is. a meaningfully structured situation in which 
lo act and exist — and we are always disposed to things in a particular vvav. they always 
matter to us somehow or other. Ourdisposednessis revealed to us in the way our moods 
govern and structure our comportment by disposing us differentially to things in 
the world. So disposedness is an "attunement," a way of being tuned in to things in the 
world. 

But this attunement necessarily goes with an understanding of what things are. 
Heidegger describes Casein's understanding of the world as a kind of "projecting 
onto possibilities." rather than the cognitive and conceptual grasp of things that 
one normally thinks of as understanding. He argues, however, that a projective 
exisl et ilia I understanding of the world grounds our cognitive grasp of and explicit 
experiences of things. To see what Heidegger has in mind with the term "understand- 
ing," one needs to focus primarily on practical contexts and practical involvements 
with things in an organized and meaningful world. I am in the world Ltinlei --i unlm j.h 
when I am doing something purposively for example, making an omelet in my kitchen. 
In doing so, I "let" the things in my kitchen be "involved with" each other - the 
eggs are involved with the mixing bowl, which is involved with the wire whisk and the 
li ■■■. ing pan and the spatula. As I heal the frying pan in order to melt the butter in order 
to fry up the omelet in order to feed my children, I am ultimately acting lor the sake of 
some wav of being a human being — for the sake of being a father, for example. All of 
Ihese connections between activities and entities and ways or being are constitutive 
of the understanding of the world I possess. In the process of acting on the basis of 
that understanding, in turn, 1 allow things and activities lo show up us the things and 
activities that Ihev are [frying pans as frying pans, spatulas as spatulas, etc.l (see. for 
example. SZ: 86). 

In acting in the world, then, I understand how things relate to each other - that is 
to say. I understand in the sense of "knowing how" everything in the world hangs 
together. Heidegger is clear that this understanding is not normally a cognitive mastery 
of roles and concepts - "grasping it in such a manner would lake away from what is 
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projected in iis verv character us a possibility, and would reduce il In [lie given conlenls 
which we hiive in mind' |SZ: 145). In oilier words. "understanding" as a cogni live slate 
would prevent ilie understanding from doing ils job. Why is this? Because the under- 
standing, as Heidegger shows, works not simply by having an abstract idea of how 
ihuiL's hang together, but rather in so far as we are "projecting" or "pressing" into the 
possibilities for action opened up by how they hang together. 

Heidegger is using the term "possibility" here in a specilic sense. Sometimes we use 
"possible" to mean "empty logical possibility" - that is. (here is no contradiction in 
things being thus and so. But the possibilities for the world, in the logical sense, are 
much broader than what we ever know how to deal with. Sometimes we use "possible" 
to mean "the contingency of something occurrent" - that is. this is just one way il could 
be. but there are other ways too. But this also doesn't capture our understanding or the 
world - we understand our world not simply as one way the world can be. but as that 
way in which everything makes sense. A possibility in Heidegger's sense is a way of 
ilea luii'. ■■.', ilb iliing' (li.il shows them as the things thev are. For example, because I am 
able to deal with wire whisks and frying pans in an omelet- making way. I hey show up 
(is wire whisks and frying pans. Being used in the making of omelets is a possibility lor 
such things. 

When Heidegger describes under ■•landing as showing us the possible, then, what he 
means' is that it shows us the available range of ways to be, it shows us our can-be or 
ability-to-be (Seinkoimen) (see, for example, SZ: 14i— 1). These possibilities are con- 
strained, and not indifferent. II is not the case thai anvlliing goes, as we do indeed care 
about the fact that things are going or not going in a particular direction. So. for 
example. I here are lots' oi possible ways for me to pursue being a professor. But I can't 
do just anything in the name of being a professor: I am constrained bv (lie possible ways 
oi' professorial being available in mv world. In being a professor, in oilier words. I ;>!\>jt'cl 
or press into the possibilities opened up by mv world. Together, understanding and dis- 
posedness show us the possibilities available lo us. and give (hem a way of mattering 
to us. 

In summary, then, one of the distinguishing features of Heidegger's analysis of 
Dasein is the priority he accords to non- cognitive modes of beiug-in-the-world. The 
prepositional intentional slales thai the philosophical i nidi lion has seen as constitutive 
of Dasein are. on Heidegger's analysis, derivative phenomena. In understanding 
human comportment in the world. Heidegger argues that we need to focus first on skill- 
ful, practical coping. 

But, as we have jusl noted. Heidegger's conception or the world accords a constitutive 
role to olhers as somehow determining wild I possibilities are available lot me I o pursue. 
Heidegger offers a Irenchaul analysis of the role thai social relations play in constitut- 
ing who we are (see Schatzki. this volume, chapter 14). It is a constitutive feature of 
our way of being that we take over our understanding of ourselves and the world 
around us from those others vvi 111 whom we exist. This means that who I am cannot be 
understood in terms of a subject who could be constituted as he is, independently or 
air." relationship to other human beings Hveii seemiuglv coiilrap. examples - buinan 
beings who are alone, or indifferent to their fellows, or misfits and outcasts - confirm 
this since they are hitman Imniis who are alone or indifferent or rejected by society. A 
chair can't be alone, or indilTerenl to oilier chairs, or a social outcast from the fellow- 
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ship nl' chairs. In ;i similar way. the fare we lake for people is even manifest in deficient 
modes - when 1 am indifferent fo another person, my indifference as an attitude is con- 
slim ted in part by the fact thai it is another person to whom I am indifferent. If I stand 
by and indifferently watch as von die. I his has a verv different cha racier as an act than 
if I stand by, unconcerned thai ii pen has ceased functioning. 

It is thus dear that we are (to a signilicanl decree) ci instituted as the beings that we 
are bv the fact thai we ahvavs inhabit a shared world, and the wav we exist in (his world 
is always essentially structured by others. This has important consequences when we 
turn to the question "who am I." for it turns out that, at leas! in (he everyday existence 
which immediately structures my world, my essence is not dictated by me. but by 
others. 

Heidegger calls the fact that we are constantly concerned about and taking measure 
of how we differ from others or relate to them "dislanlialilv." In our everyday existence, 
our distanlialilv lakes (he form of "standing in subjection to others" tS'/: 1 2(->). That is. 
we simply accept unthinkingly (he ways in which one does things. But the "one" who 
decides how things ought to be done is no definite person or group: "the who' is not 
this one. not that one. not oneself, not some people, and not the sum of them all. The 
'who' is the neuter, the 'one' " (SZ: 126). 

A few tendencies result. First, there is a tendency toward levelling down (o the lowest 
common denominator, or toward the average. The norms that govern things are the 
norms available to anyone - thus there is an inescapable public oh a racier 1o (he intel- 
ligibility of the world. I understand what everybody else also understands. Next, there 
is a tendency toward "disburdening" - that is. bv doing what ('id 1 does, we free ourselves 
from the burden of responsibility for the decisions we make. This disburdening, and 
even the publicness and levelling, are not necessarily a bad thing. It would be a disas- 
ter if one constantly had to decide on every little thing to do (what to wear, what to eat. 
which side of the road to drive on, etc.). Conformity thus provides the ground - the 
organisation of our common world - against which we are freed to make important 
decisions. Hut Heidegger does see these features of the one as tending to consequence' 
that we might not wish to accept - namely, a conformism in which it is all too easy 
never to take a stand for oneself. Heidegger calls this sort of conformism "iuauthen- 
ticity." In my ordinary, everyday being. I am not myself at all. I am the "one." It takes 
a great effort of "clearing-away concealments and obscurities" if I am to "discover 
the world in my own way" (SZ: 129). 

This leaves open the question exactly how lobe my own self in inhabiting the world. 
This is the problem of authenticity. The possibility of authentic self-determination 
arises from the fact that, unlike occur rent entities, the way that Dasein takes up its 
residence in the world is not lixed or necessitated. That is to say, the relationships 
that Dasein enjoys with other things, and the significance that other things hold 
for Dasein. are contingent, and it is always possible for us to change them. Heidegger 
makes this point bv saving thai for Dasein. "in its verv being, that being is an issue for 
it" (SZ: 12). 

A consequence of this is that any particular way of existing in the world is neces- 
sarily ungrounded- "Dasein is the null basis of its own nullity [S'Z: i06). This is a dis- 
'.]uii-iing fact, and one that Dasein disguises from itself -primarily bv taking up societal 
norms as if they somehow revealed the ultimate truth about how one should live. But 
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anxiety in the face of death, Heidegger argues, if faced up to, can open the door to an 
authentic existence: "Anxiety,'' Heidegger explains, "liberates one from possibilities 
which count for nothing', and lets one become free- for those which are authentic" (SZ: 
344). 

In being toward death, we acknowledge that our way of being must inevitably come 
to an end, meaning that it will become impossible at some point to continue in our 
familiar kind of worldly existence. Death is the "the possibility of the impossibility of 
every way of comporting oneself towards am 1 thing, of every way oT existing" (SZ: 2<i2 I. 
To say it is a possibility, however, doesn't mean that it is not necessary, that is. that we 
mighl not die. Death is impending, and it can't he gotten around. It is rather a possi- 
bility in the sense that we have already discussed- the way we relate to death is a fun- 
damental kind of dealing in I he world, one I hat affects the character of the wav things 
show up at a very basic level. Thus, it is not an empirical certainly, but instead certain 
because it is the basis for disclosing ourselves to us. That is. our experience of every- 
thing is an experience in the light of (he fact that we are mortal and temporal beings 
(see Hoffman, this volume, chapter 20), and thus at soaie point we will no longer be 
able to be in the world. ' 

There are, of course, different ways of trying to deal with death. We can flee from 
it, distract ourselves bv absorbing ourselves in the world of concern, submit ourselves 
to what ate publicly taken as urgent, possible, necessary, and so on. Such are, of course. 
the responses of everyday ness. and tliev tranquili/e us to our death bv giving us prac- 
tices for dealing with it. thus offering us the illusion that we can cope with death 
after all. By contrast, an authentic being towards death means taking death as a 
possibility - that means, not thinking about it or dwelling on it. but rather taking it up 
in the way it shapes all our particular actions and relations. In fact, it requires anti- 
cipating it as a possibility. That is. we are ready for the world in light of the fact thai 
each decision has consequences, and will someday culminate in our not being able to 
get bv anv longer. This, in turn, makes it possible for me to live my life as my own. Ilea I h 
shows me that all forms of concern and solicitude "will fail me" - common norms of 
intelligibility won' I relieve me from the fact that mv being will become impossible. Th.il 
means that 1 must henceforth shoulder the responsibility for my decisions. This taking 
of rcsponsihilin is supported bv mv living anxiously for in such a way of being disposed 
for the world, it is revealed as lacking any inherent, unchanging meaning "i purpose' 
(for more on death, see Mulhall. this volume, chapter I Hi. 

Because authenticity is a inn; of relating to our existence, (here is no specific content 
to authenticity nothing lhal everv authentic Dasein does. Bui we can say some general 
things about it. First, it does not surrender itself to the interpretation of the "one." 
a lib' ntgh it is dependent on it. Second, it discloses the sped lie si I mil ion rather than the 
general siuiaiion. Within the general siiuaiion. one see^ the meaning things seem to 
have (hanks to the public's banalized, levelled off understanding. Authentic Dasein. bv 
contrast, is open to the particular needs of the situation. Having recognized the fact 
that its being is at issue, it responds appropriately to the particular situation before it. 
So, in authenticity. I take up the public understanding of my world, and I make it my 
own by projecdng on my own possibilities. I do this through anxiously seeing the 
s of myself in my world (including the ungroundedness of this world) (for 
ii authenticity, see Carman, this volume, chapter 17). 
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Being and Time advanced no further than the preparatory temporal analysis 
of Dasein. In returning in the final section of the book to the question or the meaning 
of being, Heidegger could do no more than ask: "is there a way which leads from 
primordial time to the meaning of Being; Does lime itself manifest itself ,is I lie horizon 
i >f Being- i.S'/: 4N.S). In fact, in Ihe veins iha( followed iis publication. Heidegger 
became convinced that there was no way to go on to answer these questions on 
the basis of the foundation he had laid through an analysis of Dasein. This conviction. 
in turn, produced fundamental changes in the aim. method, and stile of his thought. 
As a consequence, his later works are in many respects different than Bciuii iiud 
Time. 



After Being and Time 

in the past, it has been commonplace to, subdivide Heidegger's work into (wo tearlv ;md 
late) or even three (early, middle, and latel periods. While there is something to be said 
for such divisions - there is an obvious sense in which Bi'injj and Time is thematically 
a nil sty Usually unlike Heidegger s puhli callous following the Second World War - it is 
also misleading to speak as if there were two or three different Heideggers The bifur- 
cation, as is well known, is something that Heidegger himself was uneasv about, ' and 
scholars today are increasingly hesitant to draw too sharp a divide between (he early 
and late. 

Heidegger's phenomenological method provides an example of the complications 
involved in dividing his work into periods. Heidegger's early philosophy was profoundly 
shaped bv his study of the phenomenological works of Husserl and. to a lesser degree. 
Scheler. But he broke very early on with any formal phenomenological method'' as 
such, and eventually largely dropped Ihe term "phenomenology" as a self-description, 
worried that representing his thought as phenomenology would cause him to be asso- 
ciated with Husserl's substantive philosophical views. But despite his break with the 
phenomenological movemenl. Heidegger considered his work throughout his life to be 
"a ill' ire la i ill iu I adlte fence to I lie principle of phenomenology' 4 tin his own loose sense 
ol the lei in; lor more on Heidegger and phenomenology, see Boedeker. this volume, 
chapter IU). for Heidegger, phenomenology is an "attitude" or practice in "seeing thai 
lakes its departure from lived experience. Il aims at grasping die phenomena of lived 
involvement in the world, before our understanding of the world becomes determined 
and altered in "thematic" or rellective thought. In this respect. Heidegger's work is in 
marked contrast to Ihe method of conceptual analysis that has come to dominate phi- 
losophy in Ihe English-speaking world following (he "linguistic turn" of the early twen- 
tieth century. For Heidegger, our concepts and language presuppose our unretlcctive 
involvement, and have a different structure than our pre-proposiiional way of com- 
porting in the world. It is thus not possible to discover the most fundamental features 
of human existence through an analysis of language and concepts. Instead, a constant 
feature of his work is the effort to bring though! before ihe phenomena of existence - 
in this sense, his "method" is always that of phenomenology. 

Another constant in Heidegger s thought is his notion of unconcealment, Heidegger 
first discusses unconcealment in his 1924 lectures on Plato (GA 19), and for the next 
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(wo decades nearly every book or essay Heidegger published, and nearly every lecture 
course he laughl. includes a significant discussion of (he essence of (ruth under the 
lic-.ii.lin Lis n| "unciincealtne.nl" or "aletheia" ((he L7reek word for truth). The later 
Heidegger continued his research into unconcealment through his writings on the 
clearing or opening of being - a topic that preoccupied Heidegger for the last three 
decades of his life. Thus, one could sul'clv say (hat the problem of unconcealment was 
one of the central topics of Heidegger's life work. Throughout. Heidegger consistently 
insisted thai many Iradilional philnsnphic.il problems need to be understood against 
the background of a more fundamental account of the way we are open to the world, 
the way in which the world opens itself and makes iisell' available Tor thought, and how 
we thoughtfully respond. 

A prime tase in point is the problem of If n( h. Heidegger recognized ilia I any inquiry 
iutopropositional truth quickly leads to some of (he mi>sl fundamental issues addressed 
in contemporary philosophy -issues such as the nature or language, and the reality or 
mind-independence of the world. He held that the philosophical discussion of truth can 
only be pursued againsl the background of assumptions about (he nature or mind (in 
particular, how mental states and their derivatives like linguistic meaning can be so 
constituted as to be capable of being true or false), and the nature of the world (in par- 
ticular, how the world can be so constituted as to make menial slates and their deriv- 
atives Iruei. Heidegger's focus on unconcealment in his discussions of the essence of 
truth is intended to bring such background assumptions to the foreground. The claim 
that unconcealment is the essence of truth, then, is motivated by the recognition that 
we have to see truth in the context of a more general opening up of the world, i.e. in 
tile context of an involveinenl with and comportment toward things in the world that 
is more fundamental than thinking and speaking about them |see Wrathall. this 
volume, chapter 21). 

In Being and Tune. Heidegger analy/eil the unconcealment that grounds truth in 
terms of the disclosedness of Dasein. that is, the fact that Dasein is always in a mean- 
in gl'ul world. Heidegger did not shv avvav from the consequences of this: "Before there 
was any Dasein." he argued, there was no (ruth: nor will there be any after Dasein is 
no more" |SZ: 22h). He illustrated this claim with an example drawn from physics- the 
besl candidate Tor discovering independent Irulhs about the universe: "Before Newton's 
laws were discovered, iliev were not true'" (SZ: 22 b). The controversial nature of such 
a claim is a little diminished by the qualifications Heidegger immediately adds. To make 
it clear that he is not claiming that Newton's laws are somehow completely dependent 
for their truth merely on their being believed, he notes: "it does not follow that they 
were false, or even that they would become false if oniically nodiscoveredness were any 
longer possible" i SX: 22 o I. And he further explains, "to say thai before Newton his laws 
were neither true nor false, cannot signify thai before him there were no such entilies 
as have been uncovered and pointed out by those laws. Through Newton the laws 
became true and with them, entities became accessible in themselves to Dasein. Once 
entities have been uncovered, they show themselves precisely as entilies which before- 
hand already were" (SZ: 226). 

In such passages. Heidegger is clearly frying I o walk a line line between realism and 
constructivism about truths, and the status of scientific entities. But where exactly that 
line falls has been subject to considerable debate (see Rouse, chapter 11. and Han. 
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chapter i\ in (his volume: lor less eonsirueiivisl readings of Heidegger, see Carman, 
chapter 17. Cerbone. chapter 15, and Drey (lis. chapter 2 5). 

The historicism implicit in Heidegger's discussion of science was extended in 
Heidegger's subsequent work cm the unconcealmenl or being. In later works, Heidegger 
came Id argue 111. 1 1 (hs- philiiMipiik ;il history ni' (he Wer-I omsisis "f a series n]' "epochs." 
iii' different total understandings of being, and that the unconcealmenl of beings 
varies according lo I he background understanding of being. Heidegger's account of the 
history (if philosophy was prefigured in Being niirt Time, which, as we have mentioned 
already, is only a fragment of the volume as Heidegger originally conceived it. In the 
second part of the volume. Heidegger intended to provide "a phenomcnological 
destruction of the history of ontology, with the problematic of Temporality as our clue" 
(SZ: 39). Before abandoning the project of Be'mti and Time, Heidegger conducted a sus- 
tained critique of the history of philosophy in the years following its publication. 
Heidegger's historical engagements during Ibis period included readings of Kant (see 
GA 3, 25. 41. and Han-Pile, this volume, chapter f>). the German idealists (see GA 2N 
andDahlstrom. this volume, chapter 51. and the Greeks (seeGA 3 3. 34, 3 5, and While. 
this volume, chapter 8), 

Momentous changes were occurring in Germany during this same period. In 19 3 3. 
(he year (hat saw Hitler rise lo the chancellorship and (he passage of (he Knabling Aci 
I ha I allowed Hillrr lo seize, absolute power in Germany. Heidegger was appointed rector 
of Freiburg University and joined ihe National Socialist Pan v. He resigned the rector- 
ship one year later, but not before becoming intensely invoked with Ihe Nazi Parly's 
program of university reform, and with Irving lo offer some philosophical guidance lo 
the movement (see Thompson, this volume, chapter 3). 

Philosophically, the 19 30s were decisive years for Heidegger. In private notebooks 
(see Ruin, this volume, chapter 22). and in a series of lecture courses and public essays. 
lis- developed the themes that were to occupy his attention for decades to come. One of 
these themes was a radicalizalion of Ihe project announced in Heiiujaud Time, and con- 
tinued through Ihe late 1 920s and early 1 9 311s. of uncovering ihe meaning of being 
(see, for example. "What is metaphysics;" in GA 9. and Inlroditriioit lo Mi'iti;>h)is\cs. GA 
■MM As he came lo re.iii/e ihe hMuiical na lure of nnderslandings of being. Heidegger '■. 
attention turned to the problem of understanding how it is that a history of being can 
happen - that is, how it is that understandings of being are given to us. The rubric 
under which he now pursued this problem was iiiriijnis. Ihe evenl bv which en ti lies and 
the world are brought into their own (see Polt, this volume, chapter 2 3, who explores 
Ihe vviiv (his concept was used and developed over Heidegger's career and Spinosi.i. ihis 
volume, chapter 30. who argues that Lreigms should be understood as the tendency in 
the practices of gathering). 

Another focal point of Heidegger's work during this period was poetry and 
art. During winter semester 1934 to 1935. Heidegger offered his lirst lecture course 
devoted to the work of the poet Holderlin i Hoi da iius Hipimen "Germanien" itnd 
"Der Rhein," GA 39), Over the next three decades. Heidegger laughi several more 
courses devoted to Holderlin and poetry, and presented a number of lectures on poetry 
and art. These lectures include "The Origin of the Work or Art" (GA 5), ". . . Poetically 
Man Dwells..." (GA 7), and "The Nature of Language" (GA 12), among many 
others. 

1 1 
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Heidegger's interest in art and poeii'v is driven bv the belief that Ihev can play a privi- 
leged role in instituting and focusing changes in the prevailing unconcealment or 
being. As he noted in a 19 5 5 lecture course. "Unconcealment occurs only when it is 
achieved by work: the work of the word in poetry, the work of stone in temple and 
statue, (he work of the word in thought, the work of the poll's as the historical place in 
which all this is grounded and preserved.'"' This view was later explained anil exphmiird 
in "The Origin of the Work of Art": "The essence of art, on which both the artwork 
and the artist depend, is the setting-ilselMnto-work of truth. It is due to art's poetic 
essence that, in the midst of beings, ail breaks open an open place. In whose openness 
every thing is other than usual, '" Works of art can show us a new way of understand- 
ing what is important and trivial, central and marginal, to be ignored or demanding of 
our attention and concern. They do this by giving us a work which can serve as a cul- 
tural paradigm. As such, the work shapes a culture's sensibilities bv collecting the scat- 
tered practices of a people, tinilving (Item into coherent and meaningful possibilities lot 
action, and epitomizing (his unified and coherent meaning in a visible fashion. The 
people, in nun. bv getting in tune with the artwork, can then relate to each other in 
lite shared light of the work. As we become attuned to the sense for the world embod- 
ied by a work of an. our " avs of heitvj. disposed lot evenlbing else in the world can 
change also (see Dreyfus, this volume, chapter 2 5). 

After his resignation Tram the rectorship. Heidegger also began an intensive engage- 
ment with Nietzsche's thought (see Shiga, this volume, chapter 7). offering lecture 
courses on Nietzsche in each year between 19 56 and 1940 (see GA 45, 44. 45, 46,47, 
48; see also GA 6. 1 and 6.2, and the essay "Nietzsches Wort: 'Gott ist Tot' " in GA 5). 
He later claimed of these courses I ha I "anvone with ears to hear heard in these lectures 
a confrontation with National Socialism" (Heidegger l't't 5a: 1 1 > I i Whatever political 
relevance these lectures had. they were philosophicallv decisive, as Heidegger further 
developed in them his account of the history of being, and the dangers of our con- 
temporary understanding of being. 

Following the war. Heidegger was banned from teaching by the Denazification 
Commission. The ban was lifted in 1949. but Heidegger immediately took emeritus 
status at Freiburg I'niversilv. He offered, after 19-pi. onlv occasional tiniversitv or pro- 
fessional seminars (for example, What is Called Thinking? (1951/2) in GA S, or the 
Hciiiditus Seminar (1966/7) and the other seminars in GA 15). For the most part. 
Heidegger developed his later views on the history or being, the event of appropriation, 
nnconcealmenl. language, the work of art. technologv. and the need to foster poetical 
dwelling, etc, in the form of public lectures and essays. 

For example, in his first publication after the war. "The Letter on Humanism.'' 
Heidegger argued that the history or being is not to be abstracted from historical events. 
but rather historical events need to be understood on the basis of history. History 
comes to language in the words of essential thinkers' (GA 9: 5 5 5). and this histon of 
being "sustains and defines even condition i'i situation Iminitinc" (GA 9: 514). Thus, for 
Heidegger, the most fundamental historical events are changes in the basic wavs that 
we understand things, changes brought about bv a new unconcealment of being (see 
Guignon. chapter 24. and Okrent. chapter 29, in this volume). 

"The Letter on Humanism" also launched a string of published essays and public 
lectures devoted to warning against the dangers of technologv (see. Tor example, the 
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lectures collected in GA 79). Heidegger had commented as early iis 19 34 on the rise of 
a technology which "is more than the domination of tools and machine." but "rather 

has its fundamental si gni licance in man's changed position in the world" (GA 38: 143). 
[n the years following the war. Heidegger came to see more clearly thai the real meaning 
of technological devices is found in the way that (hev. like works of art. have come to 
embody a distinct way of ma Icing sense of the world (see Borgmann, this volume. 
chapter 2 hi. As we become addicted to (he ease and flexibility of technological devices. 
Heidegger argues, we start to experience everything in terms of its ease and ( lex i hi lie 
(or lack (hereof). The result is that everything is seen, ultimately and ideally as lacking 
any lixed character, or determinate "nature." Thus. Heidegger claims, the nature of 
technology consists in its being a mode of revealing. To say that technology is a mode 
of revealing amounts to the claim that within the technological world, even thing 
appears as what it is in a certain uniform way. In the Christian age. every thing showed 
up as God's creation, and showed up in terms of its nearness or distance from God's 
own nature. In the modern age. everything showed up as either a subject vvilh a deep 
essence, or an objeel with lixed properties. In the lechnological age. by contrast, every- 
thing shows up in light of what will allow us to put it to "the greatest possible use at 
the lowest expenditure" (GA 7: 19). That is. we want it to be as maximally usable as 
possible. As technology expands into new domains, the world is gradually becoming a 
place in which everything shows up more and more as lacking in any inherent signili- 
cance. use, or purpose. 

Heidegger's name for the way in which objects will come to appear and be experi- 
enced in a purely technological world is "resource" - by which he means entities that 
are removed from their natural conditions and contexts, and reorganized in such a wiiy 
as [o be complete I'.; .available. Ilexible. interchangeable, and lead 1 : to he employed in an 
indefinite variety of manners. If all we encounter are resources. Heidegger worries, our 
lives and all the things with which we deal, will lose their weighliness or importance. 
A 11 becomes equally trivial, equally lacking in goodness and Tightness and worth. Thus, 
in the technological age. even people are reduced from modern subjects with lixed 
desires and a deep immanent truth, to "functionaries of enframing" (GA 79: 30). In 
such a world, nothing is encountered as really mattering, that is, as having a worth 
that exceeds ils purely instrumental value for satisfying transitory urges. In such a 
world, we lose a sense that our understanding of that in virtue of which things used to 
matter- a shared vision of the good, or the correct way lo live a life, or justice, elc. - is 
grounded in something more than our willing it to be so. 

Heidegger initially hoped that art and poetry could play a role in resisting the tran- 
sition to a technological world. But they can only do this if we have uou- technological 
practices lor experiencing art and language. This is because even art and poetry, in a 
technological age, are understood as resources for the production of mere aesthetic 
experiences. The resull is that "the world age of technological-industrial civilisation 
conceals within itself an increasing danger that is all- too- rarely considered in its foun- 
dations: the supporting enlivening of poelrv. of the arts, of rellective thinking cannol 
be experienced any more in their self-speaking truth." ' 

Thus, a central theme of Heidegger's post-war lectures is the need to reconceive lan- 
guage in terms of world disclosure (see. for example, the essays collected in Liiwi wcjjs 
zui S;>!iicht: GA 12: see also Taylor, this volume, chapter 27). Traditional accounts or 
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language as a conventional means of designation assume (ha I a work! has already been 
distlosed. Ibr it is on Ihe background of shared way of being in the world I ha I language 
can designate. But how is it that the world is opened up in the lirst place, and opened 
up in such a way that language can serve to designate or refer to objects in Ihe world 
Heidegger argues thai human speech "ii finales IV' mi something dial is prior lo human 
communicative activity. Heidegger names this something "originary language." This 
originary language is (he "saving" that shows things -ii is Ihe articulation prior lo any 
human speech which brings things into a certain structure, and makes salienl particu- 
lar features of the world, ft is a kind of pointing out - a highli gluing ni' some lea iu res 
of the world and not others. "We speak from out of" a language, and this language 
speaks to us "in everything that addresses us: in everything that awaits us as unspo- 
ken: but also in every speaking of ours" (GA 12: 24 h; Heidegger 1 yy ib: 41 5). Human 
speaking is always a "hearing" - a responding (o the articulation of the world worked 
by the originary language. 

We can thus think of overcoming technology in terms of learning to hear a differ- 
ent language than that spoken by the technological world. We learn to hear and 
respond differently. Heidegger thought, by practicing dwelling with the fourfold of 
earth, sky. mortals, and divinities (see Edwards, this volume, chapter 28). The fourfold 
names ihe- different regions of our existence which can contribute to giving us a par- 
ticular, localized way or dwelling. As we learn to live in harmony with our particular 
world - our earth, our skv. our murlalilv. .ind mir divinities- we can be pulled out of a 
technologically imraed existence. This is because, in such being at home, we allow our- 
selves (o be conditioned by things, understood as a special class of entities - namely, 
entities thai are uniquely suited to our way of being in the world. As Heidegger noted 
iu one of the very last things he wrote, "reflection is required on whether and how. iu 
lire age of the technologized uniform world civilization, (here can still be a home" (GA 
13: 243|. 



In (his respect, an immortid \y mk; experience herself anil (he u orki differently than we do. 
For example, oat" decisions itre inherently marked by 'he fac! that we don't have endless 
opportunities to rcvisi I I hem. I'ursamg one way of being resale's die possibility of pursuing 
others, because l-vuh passing Jai brir.gs as nearer lo our death. 

Of course, it doesu' I follow thai ihe world is re yea led as lack me. meaning We always already 
encounter ourselves it: a meaningful w orki. Anxiety shows, as. however dial the world need 
not have (he meaning that i: docs i even if u e cm' I help hat sec it its hti\ mg Ihe meaning (hat 

Wriling lo Richardson Heidegger lime a: 'Tile dislmcli' if, y, in miike bclwccu Heidegger 1 and 
II is justified only on the condition that this is kept constantly in mind: only byway of what 
[Heidegger] I has thought does one gain access to what is to-be-lhough( by [Heidegger] 
II. But the though! of IHddcggcr] I becomes possible only if i; is. cimlaincd in [Heidegger] 
II" (Richardson 1974:8). 
Richardson (1974: 41. See also "My way to phenomenology," in Heidegger ( 1972: 74-82). 
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t fur das Symposton In Beirut. November 1974." in GA 16: 741. and 
"Grusswort ankissjdi lI-l-s Ersduini'ns vim Mr. ii)!i diT Zdlschrifl Rise" (November lfj. 
1974), GA16: 741. 
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Tltr rediscovery of the earliest Heidegger, made possible by the recent publication of his 
hitherto virtually forgotten writings before his 1927 Being and Time, hits today led to a 
new lield d[' Heidegger scholarship and changed the whole face of Heidegger studies. 
We now understand this thinker much differently than we did a decade ago. This 
chapter provides a general overview of the development of Heidegger's Harlv Freiburg 
Period (1915-25) leading up to Being and Time and its historical sources in neo- 
Sthiilasticism. phenomenology of religion, and Aristotle, and broaches some of its 
implications for rereading Heidegger today. 

Much is known and made of the later Heidegger's "turn" [Kehre) in the years fol- 
lowing the publication or his Beiiiij and Time in 1927. But an equally profound turn 
took place around 1917-18, when Heidegger underwent a difficult religious, philo- 
sophical turn from the Catholic faith and the neo-Scholaslic philosophy or his student 
years | 191)9-1 5) to a novel phenomenology of religion and phenomeuological onto- 
logy. This turn is documented in Heidegger's correspondence with his colleague and 
friend a I (he University of Freiburg. Fa i her Fngelbert Krebs. who on March 21. 1917 
married Heidegger and his" fiancee. Elfride Petri, a Lutheran who had attended the very 
first university course Heidegger taught in WS J 191 5-16. Mrs Heidegger had consulted 
with Krebs before the wedding about her wish to convert to Catholicism, but when she 
visited him again shortly before Christmas of I '■> 1 K. she brought with her some weigh tv 
news that he recorded in his journal: "My husband no longer has his faith in the 
Church, and I did not find it. His faith was already undermined bv dmibt at our 
wedding." Both of us now think in a Protestant manner (i.e., without a lixed dogmatic 
liei. believe in the personal God, pray to him in the spirit of Christ, but without 
Protestant or Catholic orthodoxy" (Ott 198S: 99-108). On January 9, 1919 Heidegger 
himself wrote to Krebs. reminding him of his wife's visit and explaining that "episte- 
mological insights extending to a theory of historical knowledge have made the system 
of Catholicism problematic and unacceptable to me, but not Christianity and meta- 
physics - these, though, in a new sense," He assures krebs thai he has lost neither his 
scholarly interest in "the Middle Ages," nor his "deep respect for the lifeworld of 
Catholicism." nor his Christian faith. He concludes with a statement that has the ring 
of Luther's "Here f stand." "f believe that f have the inner calling to philosophy and. 
through my research and teaching, to do what stands in my power for the sake of the 
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elenial voealion of llie inner man. and to doit for this atone, and so justilv mv existence 
and woik ultiinalelv before ili id" i Heidegger _M)I>2; '>'*-7i)l. Willi ihis remarkable letter. 
Heidegger's previously declared struggle to defend the "Catholic worldview" and his 
"career in the service of researching and leaching Christian-Scholastic philosophy'' 
ofliciallv ends. The conservative Catholic has become a liberal Prolestant and. given the 
continual ion of his interests in medieval invstieism from his student days, the exponent 
of a kind of free Lutheran mysticism. 

Heidegger's former neo- Scholasticism, which had been worked out in his 19 1 5 post- 
doctoral dissertation (Htd'ihtntionssdirift) on Duns Scotus, but was now no longer 
"acceptable" to him in light of "theory or hislorical knon ledge." consisted in an "onto- 
logic" (GA 1: 5 5) of the categories of being, which approached categories as a lime less 
ideal nexus by means of which inlenlioniil "judgments" gain access lo real being and 
which is itself grounded in the absuhile being of God. Philosophicallv. the former neo- 
Scholastic now becomes an anti-philosopher who begins to speak of the end of philoso- 
phy and a new beginning for both philosophy and theology - themes that until 
recently were though! to be found exclusively in the later Heidegger. In his first lecture 
course after the war inKNS 1919. he maintains that "phenomenological critique" leads 
to "the catastrophe of all (previous) philosophy" and "a completely new concept or phi- 
losophy" (GA 56/57: 11-12, 125-31). On August 19, 1921 he actually writes to his 
student Karl Lbvvilh that "I am no philosopher. I do not presume even to do something 
comparable: it is not at all my intention" (Heidegger 1 990: 28), Around 1921-2, he 
I ell* his students that post-melaphvskal ihinkingis,i kind of skepticism, and that "skep- 
ticism is a beginning, and as the- genuine beginning it is also ihe and of philosophy." 
And for supporl he quotes Kierkegaard: " But what philosophy and the philosopher li nil 
difficult is stopping.' Kierkegaard. Liiiwi nir. \'a\. I. (Slopping al Ihe genuine begin- 
ning!)" (GA 61: 35, 186, 182). Again on May 9, 1923 he told them "that as far as he 
was concerned, philosophy was over" (Sheehan 1979: 82). In the texts of Heidegger '■. 
Kai K' Kivibuig Period, we glimpse the daring, experimental, and anti-philosophical ivpe 
i'l' thinking that Heidegger was ( |i>ing before '^v\n trod /','ii. Thev remind oiih 1,^ , ,{ I '-on 
or Heraclilus lhan of Ihe ancient skeptics, Ihe mystics, Ihe young Luther Kierkegaard 
and even Derrida. Heidegger is at this time a great destroyer and derm iliologi/cr of 
Western metaphysics. The scope and passion of this criticism and innovation remain 
perhaps unmatched in his entire corpus, By the time Being mid Time is published in 
1927. his plans for the end of philosophy and a new beginning have already been 
modified and tamed under the influence of the transcendental thought of Husserl and 
Kanl. The early Freiburg period gives us a good sense of how the earliest version or 
Heidegger's planned book about being and time" that later became the plodding sci- 
entific treatise called !h'ui<i and Time (an aberration in Heidegger's own eves) originally 
read. And. just as importantly, this period allows one lo understand how it could be 
that his "turn'' around 19 3(1 was in part made possible by a re- turn to and creative rep- 
el! lion of themes in his earliest (hough ( (Heidegger 2ui)2: 10-14). 

The details of Heidegger's first "turn™ in the late teens are becoming more known 
today, but are still shrouded in darkness, because his corpus from these years is rela- 
livelv small and Utile or it is extant. He held lecture courses on "The Basic Outlines or 
Ancient and Scholastic Philosophy" in WS 1915-16, "German Idealism" in SS 1916, 
and "Basic Problems in Logic" in WS 1916-17. But neither his own manuscripts nor 
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student transcripts for these courses have been found. The university course ealalogues 
announced that he was giving courses on "Hegel" in SS 1917, on "Plato" in WS 
1917-18, and on "Lolze and the Development of Modern Logic" in SS 1918. But he 
did not deliver them since he was actually away most of the time doing military service. 
which included a two- month sojourn at a meteorological station on the western front 
[Oil 1988: 104-5). But we do know that during these interim years he made a new 
and intensive turn to Husserl's phenomenology and to its application in a phenome- 
nology of religion. 

When Husserl arrived at the University of Freiburg in 1916 as Heinrich Rickert's 
successor. Heidegger began soliciting the established scholar's support of his studies 
and career, making visits, sending letters, and presenting Husserl with copies of his 
journal a nicies as well as his postdoctoral disserialion. which Husserl helped logc I pub- 
lished. But during 1916 and early 1917 Husserl kept the voting lecturer at arm's 
length, apologizing in a leu postcards that his busy schedule did not allow him to do 
more. In the winter of 1917-18 Husserl suddenly becomes more enthusiastic and 
actively takes on the role of fatherly supporter, writing on March 28. 1918 to the 
"Home Guard Soldier Martin Heidegger" about bis imminent return from "the Held" to 
university life and how "1 will sincerely and gladly do my part to put you back in nwduis 
iv.s and familiarize you with this resin sipiipliilosoplieiii." eo-pltil<is<iphi;;mg. Then comes 
a long and intimate letter on September 10, 1918 in which Husserl discusses in detail 
his recent work and plans for Heidegger's own work (Husserl 1994: 129—30, 1 35-6). 
When Heidegger was discharged from military service on November 16, 1918 and 
relumed lo Freiburg, he finally met Husserl in his workshop, writing to his friend 
Elisabeth I'.lochmann on |anuarv 14. 1919 about his "intensive work with Husserl" 
and again on May 1 about his "continual learning in the company of Husserl 
(Heidegger and Bloehmann 1989: 12, 16). The two were working together so well thai 
Husserl submitted a request on January 7 to the Ministry of Education for Heidegger'' 
promotion to the unprecedented position of assistant to his chair. Thanks lo Husserl's 
persistence, the request was granted in the following year, but with the stipulation that 
the assistantship be restricted to the person of Heidegger (Ott 1988: 96-104. 114-15). 
He was now officially Husserl's assistant and remained such until his departure to 
Marburg in 192 3, The neo-Scholastic had become a card-carrying phenomenologist. 

Heidegger's phenomenological turn was bound up with a reformulation of the phe- 
nomenology of religion that he had already announced in his postdoctoral dissertation 
on Duns Scotus. It was supposed to entail "a phenomenological elaboration of mvsli- 
cal. mora I- theological, and ascetic literature." including Hckharlian mvsticism" |GA 
1: 205, 402). These plans were still alive when Heidegger wrote lo Ihe medievaltM 
Martin Grabmann on January 7. 1917 about a possible review of his Scotus book and 
stressed that "your friendly postcard and a letter from Baumker are for me the most 
valuable incentives Tor rurlher works in Ihe area of medieval Scholasticism and mysti- 
cism" (Kostler 1980: 104). In his letter of September 10, 1918 to Heidegger on the 
front. Husserl writes: "Thus each to his own as if the salvation of the world depended 
upon it alone, and -u I m philosophy a nil vuii as weal her man anil in the side job of phe- 
nomenologist of religion. During Ihe preceding summer Heidegger and his friend 
Heinrich tlchsner had brought Rudolf Otto's book The Holy to the attention of Husserl. 
whose letter of September 10 suggests thai Heidegger may have been thinking of doing 
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a review of this work. "I am reading with great interest ( )i Id's book TlicHoIy. an a I tempi 
in fact at a phenomenology of Ihe consciousness of God. . . . Too bad that you do not 
have time In write a (deeply penetrating! critical review" (Husserl 1994: 1 3 5-6). Then 
in his letter of January 9. 1919 to Krebs, Heidegger himself mentions "my investiga- 
tions in the phenomenology of religion, which will draw heavily on the Middle Ages" 
(Heidegger 2002: 69). 

The phenomenology of religion that Heidegger tentatively broached in his postdoc- 
toral dissertation on Duns Scotus focused on a persoualist and historically oriented 
mvslicism. Hut he later came to see thai it was perinea led bv problematic elements from 
the Aristotelian-Scholastic » orldview of Catholicism [he speculative theological think- 
ing of German Idealism, and the "onto-logic" of neo-Kanlianism and Husserliaii phe- 
nomenology. In his courses from KNS 1919 onwards. Heidegger now repeatedly 
expresses the view that the Aristotelian and neo-Platonic couceptuality of both 
Calholie and mainstream Protestant theology amounted to a foreign infiltration and 
disioriion of the concrete historicity of the "primal Christianity" [Urchristaitimi] of the 
New Testament, which had nonetheless violently reasserted itself at key points in reli- 
gious history, namely in Augustine, the medieval mystics. Pascal. Sehleie.nnacher. 
Kierkegaard, and especially the young Luther. "The historical." Heideggct w riles in KNS 
1919. "is somehow co-given in the essence of Christianity itself. . . apart from a few 
imperfect attempts in the new Protestant theology, there is nol even the slightest con- 
sciousness that a problem with the greatest consequences lies here" (GA 56/57: 26). 
This is the realization that he had come loin the interim war years of 1917-1 8, judging 
from his letter of 1919 to Krebs and from his counsel to Elisabeth Blochmann on 
November 7. 19 IS that Whal you search for you lind in yourself - there is a path from 
primal religious experience to Iheologv. bill it nccdnoi lead from theology to religious 
consciousness and iis vivacity" (Heidegger and Blochmann 1989: 10). Following in the 
footsteps of the key thinkers in whom he thought that primal New Testament 
Christianity had reasserted iisell. Heidegger's neivlv conceived phenomenology of reli- 
gion became the project of a "destruction" of the Greek couceptuality of traditional 
theological thought that would penetrate to the historicity of the religious li Few or Id" 
oF primal Christianity and lind a more adequate couceptuality for it with the help of 
Husserl s phenomenology anil llilthcv's philosophy ol life. The young Heidegger's idea 
of the end of philosophy also meant the end of theology and a new beginning lor il. 
The Scholastic paradigm in which God appears as the presence of the swrmmjii m.\ 
given to contemplation was to be dismantled back to the more primal New Testament 
experience oF God as the deus ahsconditus who is accessible only to an anxious and 
wakeful faith within kairological lime. 

Around 1917 Heidegger was especially attracted lo the Protestant theologian and 
romantic philosopher Fried rich Schleiennacher giving a talk on August 2. 1917 on 
Schleiermachcr's Discourses on Religion (GA 60]. Heidegger's enthusiasm must have 
been great because that Easter he had actually been giving awav copies of Hermann 
Siiskind's Christianity and History in Schkicrnioulici (Ochwadl and Tecklenborg 1981: 
92). Then in 1918 and 1919. we lind him discussing Schleiertnacher at greal length 
in his correspondence with his 1 friend hlisabelh Blochmann (Heidegger and Blochmann 
1989: 9—13). Alter having presented a reading of the development of Christianity in 
its 1 relation lo Greek philosophy in his lirsi postwar course of KNS 1919. Heidegger's :-■,'> 
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1919 course states that "(Schleiermacher| discovered primal Christianity" through his 
regress lo primal religious experience in the realm of "feeling." VVhal specilically inter- 

esled Heidegger '■.', as I lid I Sell lei et'lllacller cut through Ihe foreign illli lira lion of Greek 

philosopln in(o primal t.'bnsiianiiv bv disiingiiKbiug i eligioii sharplv from metaphysics 
and theological doctrine, arguing that it is founded autonomously on the immediale 
intuition of the historical manifestation or the infinite in the unique pariicularilie.s <>f 
the world and. more specifically, on the personal self-consciousness of the "feeling 
of dependence" on the infinite (GA 56/57: 18. 134). 

Medieval mysticism played the same critical "deconstructive" role for Heidegger's 
phenomenology of religion, as he saw it to be a fusion of the "religious life world" of 
primal Christianity and the "researching lifeworld" of Scholasticism. The original 
motives and tendencies of both liTeworlds enter into and How together in mysticism" 
(GA 56/57: 5, 18, 211). While doing military service in 1918, he had found time to 
study Adolf Deissmaun's studies of Pauline mysticism and works by Bernard of 
Clair vaux and Theresa of Avila. He later scheduled a course titled "The Philosophic;!! 
Foundations of Medieval Mysticism" for \VS 19 1 9-211, but canceled it apparently due 
lo lack nl' lime lo prepare lor both (his and (be oilier course lie iv;is planning. His notes 
for this course show that he was planning to deal with Meister Eckhart. Bernard 
of Clairvaux. Theresa of Avila, Francis of Assisi. and Thomas a Kempis (GA bD). 
Heidegger's WS 1921-2 course likewise pointed out the rediscovery of primal 
Clubiianih in the tnvstics. The late Scholasticism "consolidated through the reception 
of Aristotle" was. he wrote, "again loosened up in its vivacity or experience through 
the mysticism of Tauler" (GA 61: 7). 

fn Heidegger's course of KNS 1919 we read that after the flourishing of high- 
medieval mysticism "religious consciousness wins its new position with Luther" (GA 
56/57: IS) All indications are that sometime shortly after Ihe war Heidegger entered 
into an intensive study of Luther's writings, as he was drawn lo Luther's ferocious cri- 
tique of Greek and Medie\ a I philosophy and his return lo Ihe original biblical sources 
of Christianity Karl [aspers recalls that during his visit with Heidegger in April 1 92(1 
he sal alone with him in his den. watched him at his Lu I her studies, and saw Ihe in (en- 
sib' of his work" (jaspers 1 9 77: 9 3). Julius Ebbinghaus remembers that after the war 
his friend Heidegger "had received ihe Krlangen edition ol' Luther's works as a prize or 
gift- and so we read Luther's reformatory writings for a while in the evenings we spenl 
logelher (one per week]." Later in 192 3 Heidegger and hbbinghaus co- taught a seminar 
on "The Theological Foundations of Kant's Religion within the Limits of Mere Reason," 
which explored the influence of Luther on Kant and German Idealism (Pongratz 1977: 
33). In 1922 Heidegger had actually planned to published a journal essay on "The 
I !ntolo;j i ii. , ,il Foundations i '1' hale Medieval Anthropology and IheTheology or Ihe Young 
Luther," but like so many of his other early publication plans, it never appealed 
Heidegger's preoccupalion with Luther continued even after his move to the I 'diversity 
of Marburg in 1923. For example, he attended Rudolf Bultmaun's theology seminar 
on the ethics of Saint Paul, presenting a two-part lecture on "The Problem of Sin in 
Luther" (Heidegger 2002: 1115-10). Though Luther was the main theological inline net- 
on Heidegger's phenomenology of religion and the new kind of ontology he was also 
developing, mention must also be made of his intense inleiesi in Kierkegaard, which 
slrelched back to around 1911, A decisive point came in 1919 with the appearance 
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of Jaspers's book Psychology of W'orhlviews. which provided extensive treatment of 
Kierkegaard's concepts of "human existence." "death," "guilt," "the moment," "repe- 
tition," and indirect communication." Heidegger was so interested in this work lhal 
between 1919 and 1921 he worked on a long review of it, though it was published 
only much later in his life |Heidegger 2002: 71— 10i), 

Heidegger's concern was both a genenil phenoinenological ontology of being and a 
regional phenomenon igical theology of primal Christianity, both anew ontological lan- 
guage and a netv theological language. The phenomenologist or religion was also an 
ontologist, the ontologist also a theologian. In his philosophy courses he talked about 
Iheologv. and in his religion courses he talked about philosophy. There is a peculiar 
back- and- forth movement in his youthful thought between religion and ontology, such 
that each was supposed to make the other possible. To begin with, the destruction of 
I lie i ii'eek phi I' isiiphic.il cncepltialilv i >]' I he' >li >gv hack h > primal Cbnsii an suinves lhal 
Heidegger found carried out in key religious thinkers like Luther became a model no! 
only for his own tiwologkii! deo instruction, but also for his wider project of the end of 
l ')' r i(i'<>.v:),'i[/ itself, lhal is. for his destruction of Creek, medieval, and modern melaphvsics 
back to its concealed sources in the historicity of being. This is the philosophical ivav 
that he used Paul's atlacks on the vanity of Creek philosophy, the mystics' via lU'HtUivit 
to the efflux of the divine life. Luther's scathing critiques of the "theology of glory" of 
Aristotelian Scholasticism. Schleiermachcr's anti-mclaphvsteal regress to the reeling or 
absolute dependence, and Kierkegaard's parodies of modern speculative thought in the 
name of the earnestness of elhico-religious ,'; \^[rr;:. Heidegger hail become a philo- 
sophical rebel, and his first allies in this reawakened ha I tie of Creek giants about being 
were neither Heraclilus nor Aristotle, but a band of anti-Creek and anti-philosophical 
Christian trouble-makers. Armed with the analogical model of the Biblical exhortation 
Return you sons or men!" Heidegger was making his lirsl decisive turn" from being 
tu his lifelong topic of the mysterious depth-dimension of the temporal giving of being. 
which he described as a "there is/it gives" (Es gibt), "worlding" [ W'clien), and "appro- 
priating event" tr.ieiijnis) (19191, as kairological time (1920-1). and as temporal 
motion tkhwsis) I 1 92 1-2). Such were the earliest paths on which Heidegger searched 
for a new "genuine beginning" for ontology paths lhal would again be taken up in his 
later thought after Being and Time. "One thing [is] certain." Heidegger wrote in VVS 
1921-2, "not at an end: therefore begin, hajin geiminehi . . . beginning has its 'time'. To 
begin for another time is senseless" |CA 61: 186). 

Heidegger the ontologist was interested not only in the explosive force of his favourite 
religious thinkers, but also in their rich positive analyses of the historical nature of 
primal Christian experience. He took the Christian experience of such realities as 
mystery, the coming iparousia). the moment tkiuw\\. wakefulness, and falling to be 
particular "on tic" models from which to read off and formalize general, ontically non- 
committal "ontological" categories that would make up his new beginning for ontol- 
ogy. He pursued an analogy between mystical experience and experience in general, 
between the hidden god of Pauline kairologv and the non-objecliliable dimension of 
concealment that belongs to the historicity of being. Around 1921 he will start also 
using Arislotle's iuvesiigations of moral life as an on tic model, and in the 1930s he 
turns to the model of aesthetic and mythic experience in poetry. Referring to the fact 
that many of the major Cerman philosophers had actually begun in Protestant theol- 
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ogy. he (old his students bluntly in 1921 that "Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel were 
[Lutheran] theologians, and Kant is to he understood theologically, so long as one is not 
inclined to turn him into the rattling skeleton of a so-called epistemologist " (GA 61: 7), 
"Fichte. Schelling. and Hegel come out of llifoloiji/ and received from it the basic 
impulses of their speculative thought" (Heidegger 2002: 12 5). in teasing out the onto- 
logical significance of the experience or historicity in Christian experience. Heidegger 
knew that he was taking up the strategies of Kant, the German Idealists. Dilthey. 
Kierkegaard, Jaspers' s Psiicholotm of W'oihlvii'ws. and Scheler. who all carried out a "for- 
malizing sii-i In-nh 'gi::ai]on' ol Christian experience i.iiA hi: 2i'-7i. For example, in the 
correspondence between Dilthev and Count Yorck that Heidegger read with great inter- 
est in 192 3, Count Yorck writes that "dogmatics was the attempt to formulate an ontol- 
ogy of the higher, the historical life.'' And Dilthey echoes him in maintaining that 
Christianity must be lifted up into something like a "transcendental theology." That is. 
s must be brought to their universal value for all human life , . . they are the 
s of the trans-sensual and trans-rational nature of historicity pure and 
simple." "If the dogmas . . . are untenable in their restriction to the facts of Christian 
history, then in [heir universal sense they express the highest living content of all 
history" (von Schulenburg 1923: 154-S). Bultmann went too far in stressing 
Heidegger's indebtedness to Christian sources when he said that his early thought was 
"no more than a secularized, philosophical version of the New Testament view of 
iHttiidii life' ilUiltmdini ]'■' 5 -1: 1 --,). Heidegger had alreai.lv in die late teens given up liis 
previous equation of philosophy with the "true worldview." namely, the "Catholic 
worldview" of neo-Seholaslieism. He now maintained a sharp separation of worldview 
and ontology, which as "primal science" can provide only a formal content that is reli- 
giously non-committal and therefore not restricted in its untie application to the par- 
ticular positive domain of Christian experience (GA 56/57: 7-12), Philosophy, he 
insisted, must be "atheistic in principle," not because it holds that God does not exist, 
but because, first, access to God is based on faith and, second, the formal indications 
of ontology must be capable of being applied to non-religious experience as well 
(Heidegger 2002: 121). 

Heidegger certainly thought that he could simultaneously be both an ontological 
and a theological thinker. "He saw himself - at that time - as a Christian theologian." 
writes i iadamer. "All liis efforts to sort tilings nut with himself and with his own ques- 
tions were provoked bv the I ask of treeing himself from the prevailing theology in which 
he had been educated, in order that he could become a Christian" (Gadamer 198 3: 
142). Heidegger wanted to apply his new phenomenological ontology to the regional 
task of developing a new theological conceptual! tv in his phenomenology of religion. 
Since the conceptual basis oi" theology had after till been provided originally bv Platonic 
and Aristotelian philosophy tlieo/iv/ini,' reform presupposed philosophical reform. Only 
a new ontological language able to do justice to the historicity of being in general would 
be able to displace the static objectifying language of Aristotelian Scholasticism that 
underlay Christian theology. In KNS 19 1 9 Heidegger explains that, after the synthesis 
effected m the age of mvslieism at the end of the Middle Ages. Luther's reformation had 
the result that the reiiffioiis lifeworld or New Testament Christianity and the ;>/i i /<>.■>(>:' ),'i- 
[(■((/ lifeworld of Aristotelian Scholasticism "split apart" (GA 5 b/ 57: IS). Neither Luther 
nor his followers succeeded in finding a new conceptuality for the rediscovery of primal 
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relink ins consciousness: rather, everything fell buck into a new "Protestant 
Scholasticism which through Melanchthon was i in ntcdi,i < f]\" supplied "ill) specific, 1 1 |v 
interpreted Aristotelian motives. This dogmatic with lis essential A ristotelian directions 
is the soil and root of German idealism," Reformation theology and the German phi- 
losophy built on it led to a "derailing of (he new motifs of Lutheran theology" (GA 61: 
7) and "succeeded only in verv small measure in providing a genuine explication or 
Luther's new fundamental religious position and its immanent possibilities" (Heidegger 
2002: 125). Heidegger likewise thought thai due to his entanglement in Hegelian 
dialectics. Kierkegaard likewise failed to develop a conceptuality fully adequate to 
Luther's historical insights (GA 63: 41-2). That became the iask of Heidegger's appli- 
cation of his new historicalli oriented phenomenological ontology to a phenomenol- 
ogy of religion. 

In his letter of 1917 toGrabmann about "further works in the area of Scholasticism 
and myslicism," Heidegger adds the proviso: "But beforehand I want to acquire suffi- 
cient assurance about systematic problems, .something I ha I aims at an investigation of 
philosophy of value and phenomenology lioiu the inside out" (Kdsller 1 980: 104). On 
May 1, 1919 he writes to Blochmann that "my own work is very concentrated, having 
to do with principles and the concrete: basic problems of phenomenological method 
. , . constantly penetrating anew into the genuine origins, preliminary work for a 
phenomenology of religious consciousness" (Heidegger and Blochmann 1989: 16). 
In 1921. he writes to his student Karl Lowith that "I am no philosopher." "I am a 
'Christian theoloijinu "' (Heidegger 1990: 28—9), This meant both that his own way 
of doing philosophy (in contrast to Lowith) is to start from the historical logos of 
Christianity, and that he is also searching Tor a lilting logos with which one can speak 
about religious experience. In a theological discussion in which he participated in 192 5. 
he threw out the challenge that "it is the true task or theology, which must be discov- 
ered again, to lind the word thai is able to call one to faith and preserve one in faith'' 
iGadamer 1985: 29). He repeated this challenge in his discussion of the relation 
between ontology and theology in his course of SS 192 5 and in Bciiuj inn! Tinw. 
Theology is seeking a more original interpretation of the being of the human being 
toward God. prescribed from [he meaning of faith and remaining within it" (GA Ju; oi. 
Alter centuries it is only now slowly beginning to understand once more Luther's 
!hM gii( I hat its dogmatic system rests on a 'foundation' that has not arisen from a ques- 
tioning in which fa ill) is primary, and whose conceptuality is not only not adequate lor 
the problematic of theology, but rather conceals and distorts it" (GA 1: 10). 

This peculiar back-and-lbrlli movement between religion and ouiologv slums up in 
the series of courses that Heidegger began in 1919 (Heidegger 2002: 2 5-50). His three 
courses of 1919 are titled "The Idea of Philosophy and the Problem of Worldviews," 
"Phenomenology and Transcendental Philosophy of Value.'' and "On the Essence of 
the University and Academic Studies" (GA 56/57), On November 7. 1918 he wrote to 
1 'loch in ann that he had also scheduled "a seminar on the problem of the categories." 
which was the very title of the conclusion he wrote for the publication of his postdoc- 
toral dissertation on Duns Scotus (Heidegger and Blochmann 1989: 12), In these 
courses he takes as his main theme phenomenological and neo- Kantian ontology, refer- 
ring back to his earlier doctrine of categories in his postdoctoral dissertation and essays. 
Here he is moving from religion to ontology in order to rethink the latter historically 
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with aid of the former. In WS 1919-20 he then plans to hold the course titled "The 
Philosophical Foundations of Medieval Mysticism." in which he goes in the opposite 
direction of applying his new ontology to a phenomenology of mysticism. This course 
was to have been taught alongside the other course he announced on "Selected 
Problems in Recent Phenomenology." Puf Heidegger replaced the course on mysticism 
with an expansion of the course on phenomenology, which was then relit led as "Basic 
Pi'ohieins in Phenomenology" (GA 24). Heidegger may very well have replaced the 
course on mysticism not only because of the oflicial reason given, namely lack of lime, 
but also because he felt that he had still not adequately worked out (he philosophical 
concept utility and methodology needed lor executing the concrete analyses of his phe- 
nomenology of religion. In SS 1920 he continued with a course on "Phenomenology 
of Intuition and Expression: Theory of Philosophical Concept- Formation" (GA 59), It 
was not only until WS 1920-1 that Heidegger ventured in the opposite direction of 
applying his developing ontology to a phenomenology of religion. In this semester he 
holds the course "Introduction to the Phenomenologv of Religion." the first part of 
which dealt with general methodological and conceptual considerations in connection 
with contemporary philosophy of religion (GA Ml). Once the students had gone to the 
dean to complain about the lack of religious content in the course. Heidegger now 
linallv had no choice but to enter into interpretations of concrete religious phenom- 
ena, and so in the second part of the course he gave a powerful phenomcnological 
analysis of kairological time and the n on- object inability of God found in Paul's letters 
on the Second Coming. Then in SS 1921 he continued with a course on 'Augustine and 
neo-Platonism" (GA 60), in which he investigated how Augustine's understanding 
of the historicity of New Testament Christianity was obscured through his adoption of 
neo-Plaionie conceptually. But it was not until 192 7 that Heidegger delivered (he Una I 
fruits of his phenomenology of religion in the lecture "Phenomenology and Theology." 
which was delivered in l n 27 before the Protestant theological faculty at the llniverisiiv 
oi'Ttihiitgen. Here he showed (he theologians how on !■: 'logical concepts such as history. 
guilt, falling, and conscience in Being and Time could make possible a new theological 
language thai would I ilia If: he able lo do justice to Luther's statement that "faith means 
surrendering oneself to mutters that cannot be seen" (Heidegger 1976: 5-21). By this 
lime, however. Heidegger's Christian faith and his interests in Christian theology had 
been on the wane for a number of years. If the development of Heidegger's religious 
interests can be broken down into three phases, namely, the anti-modernist neo- 
Scholastic phase (1909-13), the mystical neo-ueo- Scholastic phase (1914-16), and 
the free Protestant mystical phase from 1917 into the early 1920s, then treatment or 
a fourth phase would have to show thai sometime in (he later 1920s he began to iden- 
tify with the experience of the death or God in Nietzsche and Holderlin. as well as will) 
their aspirations toward (he birth of a new and more Greek God. which became central 
themes in his later writings. 

In 1921 a third major influence entered the horizon of Heidegger's thinking and 
teaching, namely Aristotle. From this point on, there is a more complicated three-way 
movement between Christianity, phenomenology and Aristotle. Kach of Heidegger'' 
texts during this period is a highly creative, reproductive weaving of these and other 
sources into a textwn that momentarily clothed his "darkly intimated" topic of the rela- 
tion between being and time." until it eventually came apart at the seams, and the 
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remains were (hen re-woven into the next draft of a planned book about "being and 
lime." In retrospectively describing [his period. Heidegger later wrote: "I always fol- 
lowed only an unclear trace of the right path, but 1 followed. The trace was an almost 
imperceptible promise announcing a release into the open, now dark and confused, 
now lightning-sharp like a sudden insight, which then again for a long time withdrew 
from every attempt to say it" (Heidegger 1971: 121, 1 30). The trace he began to follow 
in 1921 involved ai templing to decipher Aristotle's texts with the help of the concep- 
lualilv of phenomenology, but the way was cleared for this by his radicalization of 
1 ai tiler's "destruction" of Aristotelian Scholasticism and <>l Aristotle himself Taking up 
the novel interpretations of Aristotle he found in Luther and Kierkegaard. Heidegger 
attempted to dismantle Aristotle's melaphvsics of "substance" back to the more primal 
moments of "practical wisdom." "motion." and "the moment" in Aristotle's practical 
writings. In turn, he used Aristotle's analyses of moral life as an otitic model from which 
to read off general onlological categories that could help him work out his new phe- 
nomenological ontology. 

Heidegger's teaching record betrays an intense engagement with Aristotle at this 
lime. Alreadv in SS I '-'2 I . while he was presenting his course nil Augustine he also 
gave the seminar "Pheuomenoiogical Exercises for Beginners in Connection with 
Aristotle's De Ultima." Then in WS 1921-2 he gave his first course on Aristotle which 
was titled "Pheuomenoiogical Interpretations in Connection with Aristotle: In- 
troduction to Phenomenologual Research." which he planned I" revise atul publish 
as a book about "being and time" (GA 61: 201). In it he never really did gel around to 
dealing with Aristotle's texts, but rather went through the history of the interpretation 
of Aristotle (stressing Luther's allackl. deall with the question of what philosophy is. 
explored the iormallv indicative nature of philosophic.il conceplualifv. and gave a long 
preparatory analysis of (he categories of being its they show themselves within 'Tacti- 
cal life." This course was followed by another course on Aristotle in SS 1922 with the 
same major title, but the different subtitle "Ontology and Logic." It proceeded by way 
of translating kev terms and phrases from Aristotle's Metaphysics and Pinnies (GA 62). 
Out of his two courses on Aristotle. Heidegger composed in October 1922 a long intro- 
duction to a massive projected work on Aristotle that had the same major title as his 
two Aristotle courses and was to have been published in the 1923 issue of Husserl's 
]ihenotnen i 'logical journal (Heidegger 2002: 111— 15). This introduction outlined hnih 
the history or the reception of Aristotle, in Christian theology from Augustine to Luther 
and a preparatory pheuomenoiogical onlological analysis oi the categories of being 
found in Tactical life, which was then applied to preliminary interpretations of Book One 
of Mi'iif/j/ii/vics. Book Six of Wtoiihwhcun Ethics, and Book One of Physics. The body of 
the work was to have provided expanded interpretations of Aristotle's texts, but it was 
never published even though Heidegger worked on it in the following years. In its place, 
the much different work titled Bciiicj mid Time appeared in Husserl's journal four year 

Due to the extra time needed for his book on Aristotle. WS 1922-3 saw Heidegger 
giving no lecture course, but only two seminars, one on Aristotle and the other on 
Husserl. Then in SS 192 3 we lind the last course of Heidegger's Early Freiburg Period. 
the course "t hilologv -The Hermeneulics of Fucticilv" (GA d3|. the crowning achieve- 
ment of this period which presented the most masterful weaving together of pheuom- 
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enolngy. primal Christianity, and Aristotle, as well as his lirsl systematic, though suc- 
cinct, expression or his new conception of ontology. He later said that this iexl consti- 
tuted " the first notes lor Being and Time" (Heidegger 1971: 9. 29), and rightly so since 
ii presents the basic outlines of the later work, i.e. a hermenentical and phenomeno- 
logical approach to the question of being which precedes bv way of an analysis of the 
"exislenlials" that structure human Dasein's encounter with its world and are ulti- 
mately based in temporality. However, unlike Being nnd Time and rather more like 
Heidegger's later poetic thinking, the investigation of being and Dasein's exislenlials 
was centered on the verb "to while" (nwitai) and the neologism "awhileness" 
(Jeweiligkeit). Dasein's existenfials such as "being in a world," "spatiality." "dealings," 
and "idle talk, and the wavs in which it understands "being" within these exislenlials. 
were seen to be modes of "whiling" or "awhileness." Moreover. Heidegger centered all 
this also on a sustained analysis of his young family whiling at the table" in their 
home, as they pursued aciivi lies from (he children's play to the adults' research. Again. 
Heidegger seems to have worked unsuccessfully on this course manuscript with the 
plan of turning it into a book about "being and time" (GA 6i: xd, 105). Instead, the 
work lu'iiiij iinii 1'inii' was published in Humeri's |oumal three years later, though the 
terms "whiling" and awhileness" had completely dropped out. only to resurface in his 
later writings, and there was little treatment of his earlier readings of Aristotle, primal 
Christianity, and phenomenology. What had happened in Heidegger's development in 
the first years of his Marburg Period (192 $-&)? 

When Heidegger moved to the University of Marburg in WS 192 i—i, he did indeed 
lor a while keep working on his bunk publication plan in the same vein as before, offer- 
ing the course "Introduction to Phenomenological Research" on Aristotle and Husserl 
in his first semester (GA 17), the course "Basic Concepts in Aristotelian Philosophy' 1 in 
SS 1924 (GA 18), and "Interpretations of Plato's Dialogues [Sophist, Philebus)" in WS 
1924-5 (GA 19), which deall equally with Plato's question of being and Aristotle's 
practical writings as the proper horizon to pursue this question. Then In SS 192 5 he 
held the course "History of Hie Concept of Time: Prolegomena to a Phenomenology of 
History and Nature, which opened with a long reading of not just the method but 
more so the content of HusseiTs transcendental phenomenology idA 2ni In WS 
1925-6 he held the course "Logic," which began with an analysis of the concept of 
truth in Husserl and Aristotle, but then after the Christinas bleak dramatically turned 
(o a discussion of Kant's (ranscendenlal idealism, including his Doctrine of Schematism 
(GA 21). These last two courses marked a decisive shift toward the model of Husserl's 
and Kant's transcendental thought at the very lime that Heidegger was silling down in 
1926 to transform and weave the "traces" of his earlier course manuscripts and book 
plans into a more publishable text titled Being mut Tina', which was im media (eh hailed 
as a remarkable achievement presenting an existeutialized version of transcendental 
phenomenology, and which henceforth became known as Heidegger's nituiimm opus. 
eclipsing and burling tit obscnrilv (he earlier, quite different, and less "I ranscendenlal" 
drafts of his planned book on "being and lime." until they were rediscovered and 
began to be published in the 1980s and 1990s, leading to a new field of Heidegger 
studies. 

By locating this magnum opus on the "path" of "traces and drafts stretching back 
into the Early Kreiburg Period and then forward into Heidegger's later post-turn 
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wri lings alter I't'ithi and Time when he re- turned for fresh takes on much earlier (hemes 
like wurlding." appropriating event." and "whiling." we get a belter sense of how it. 
too. for all its greatness, was itself but a "trace" on the path of differing drafts of a 
planned book about the "topic" of "being and time" that Heide^tr kept living to write 

(i ml publish trum lite hai'lv Freiburg l-Vriml in ihe end of his career in 1976, but never 
re.illv did in aiivlhiiig like a linal form. 



Peiaded discussion "I (he enrlks' Heidc^iier ■.'/. which (he p r l- s l i i ' c:;ap(er ilnm - car: he 
found in van Buren (1994a. b). and my editorial introduction to Heidegger (2002; 1-15). 

The chronology of HckicgLier's education profession:-! apron; inu-nls. teaching, research, 
and publications (o the composition of his iieiiiii mill Time in 19 2b. on which (his essay also 
draws, can be found in Heidegger (2002: 17-331. 

The abbreviation "KNS" is employ ed for kr.YirMi^iiriih'sdr 'Special Wurti nil- Semester). "SS" 
for "tin miner Semester.' and "VVS for 'Winter Semester" 
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Heidegger and National Socialism 

IAIN THOMSON 



Introduction 

It is unfortunate but iu retrospect undeniable thai Heidegger's brief bul very public 
tenure as the first Nazi Rector of Freiburg University in IS) 5 3-4 helped to cast an early 
sheen of intellectual legitimacy over the brutal regime which, less than a decade later, 
earned everlasting historical in fumy lor Auschwitz and the other horrors of the Shoali. 
The question for many of us, then, is this: how do we come to terms with the fact that 
the man who was prob.iblv I he greatest philosopher of the twentieth century threw the 
considerable weigh I of his [hi night behind what was certainly its most execrable politi- 
cal movement: This profoundly troubling juxtaposition has haunied intellectuals lor 
nearly seventy years (Marcuse I9,N,S], generating a secondan literature of singula] 1 
immensity. Although the debates carried on in this literature are mulfifaceted and 
complex, a historical examination of this "Heidegger controversy" (Thomson 1999) 
shows that it has long had the character of a trial, both before it actually became one 
and after Heidegger himself was no longer alive to stand trial. Indeed, an "accuse or 
excuse" dichotomy still structures the field of competing interpretations, obliging schol- 
ars to take sides, as though with either the prosecution or (he defense, rnlbrtunatelv. 
litis adversarial logic increasinglv dominates the public sphere in the West, its common 
spectacle of talking heads talking past one another working to obscure the fact that iu 
complex matters the truth is usually located between the opposing exlremes, unfit for 
the polemical purposes of demagogues on either side. Such a binary polarization has 
long diminished lite signal-to-noise nilio of the so-called Heidegger case" bv pulling 
the juridical imperative to either condemn or exonerate before the hermeneutic neces- 
sity first to understand. 

The primary goal here, accordingly, is just to understand something of the relation- 
ship between Heideggct's philosophy and his politics. (Throughout, "politics" is a con- 
venient shorthand for what Wolin characterizes less euphemistically as Heidegger '■. 
short-lived, though concerted, partisanship for Hitler's regime" (in Lowilh 1995: 7).) 
Recently scholars have done invaluable work situating Heidegger within the broader 
context of the many German intellectuals who implicitly contributed to or actively col- 
laborated with the rise of the National Socialist Workers' Party- (Zimmerman 1990: 
Shiga 199 i: Losurdo2(.)01|, but such approaches lend not io focus on what was philo- 
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■;< iphkii Nv unique about Heidegger's polities, which is vvhiil readers of (his volume are 
likely to be most interested in. I will thus take a narrower approach, addressing the 
l'i 'I [owing two questions. 01. Di(( Heidegger's polities slew directly Iran his philosopiiifr 
02. Did Heidegger learn anptltiiig j>itiio\op:ucail}i from hh ierrible political "mistake"- In 
this limited space, we (.'annul investigate many of the proposed connections between 
Heidegger's philosophy and politics, nor the lessons he might have learned subse- 
quently from those connections (see Derrida 1989: Dallmayr 1993: Young 1997: 
Thomson 1999; Rickey 2002; Bambach 2003). Nevertheless, 1 believe I can still say 
enough to answer "yes" to both questions. To whittle the topic down to a more man- 
ageable size. I will devote most of this chapter to selling out what I take to he the most 
convincing ailirmalive answer 1" HI. in establishing, in other words. (H-e must direct 
connection between Heidegger's philosophy and his politics.' This will then allow us to 
address 02 within the purview of 1 . thereby showing as precisely as possible at least 
one lesson that Heidegger learned from this connection between his thought and 
National Socialism 

Because I seek to establish a direct relationship between Heidegger's philosophy mid 
his p. 'lilies, mv interpretation is likely to run afoul of the aforementioned controversy 

- despite the fact thai Heidegger himself ai'lirmed just such a connection in no uncer- 
tain terms (Lowilh I * J l > -i- . discussed below i. For. in order to del led precipitous atlempts 
to use Heidegger's politics simply lo dismiss his thought outright (a move no serious 
critic makes today). Heideggerians have become accustomed lo rigidly sep.iraiing 
Heidegger's philosophy from his politics. Even such thinkers as Lyotard (1990). 
Pbggeler (in Neske and Kettering 1990), Schiirmann (1990), Rorty (1999), and 
Olafson (2000) employ [his strategy seeking to insulate Heidegger's important philo- 
sophical achievements from what he later called his life's greatest stupidity." Gadamer. 
however, rightly observes of the claim that Heidegger's "political errors have nothing 
to do with his philosophy, " that: "Wholly unnoticed was how damaging such a 'defense' 
of so important a thinker really is" (Gadamer 1 989: 42 SI. As a defensive strategy, more- 
over, such a move is fatally flawed, for it accepts the major premise of the most devas- 
tating political criticisms of Heidegger. This idea that Heidegger's politics arc unrelated 
to his thought forms the basis of the accusations that his politics represent arbitrary 
dechioaiun [U'olin 1 9 l .)(l: ^2 i. careerist oppoi utnism (Bourdieu 1991: 70—3), and even 
the fundamental betrayal of his philosophy (Marcuse I 'iSM: 4 1 1." Here, however, both 
prosecution and defense fail to do justice to the philosophical integrity of Heidegger • 
work. The ongoing publication of his Complete Works makes it increasingly clear that 
Heidegger regularly invoked his own philosophic;)] \ iev, s as justilica lions lor his politi- 
cal decisions. As a result, even long-embattled Heideggerians are beginning to realize 
that a firm separation of Heidegger's politics I'rom his philosophy is no longer tenable. 
Thus Rorty supplemented his well known counterfaclual argument that Heidegger's 
politics are philosophically irrelevant. Tellingly. Rorty now judges that "Heidegger's 
books will be read for centuries to come, but the smell of smoke from the crematories 

- the grave in the air' - will linger on their pages'' [Rorty 1998: 2). 

As Rorty's quote from Celan suggests, a neither question haunls [he two we will focus 
on in this chapter, and it is perhaps the most vexed. What was Heidegger's relationship 
to Nazi anti-Semitism? My first sentence expresses the general view I take on this dis- 
turbing issue. Many edifying details from the exculpatory narrative disseminated bv 
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Heidegger and his most leva! followers - for example, that HeiJegti.tr became Rector of 
Freiburg reluctantly, and did so only in order to use his Tame to protect his Jewish col- 
leagues, students, and the academic freedom of the university (Neske and Kctlering 
1990: 15-22) - have been seriously compromised by the facts (Ott 1995: Safranski 
1998). We now know, for instance, that Heidegger occasionally resorted lo strategic 
uses of anti-Semitism in the service of his academic political goals, and I ha I this led 
I after a letter from Heidegger containing a derogatory reference to "the Jew Fraettkel" 
was leaked to jaspers) to Heidegger's indefinite loss of his teaching license and his sub- 
sequent hospitalization lor depression |0lt 199 3: I 9(1: Lang 1 99 h: Safranski 1998). Al 
the same time, however, even Heidegger's critics acknowledge that he publicly con- 
demned the "biologistie" racial metaphysics behind the Nazi 'final solution" to Marx's 
"Jewish question" (Wolin 1990), and that he did help some Jewish colleagues and 
students (see Safranski l L '98. which also shows the notorious rumor that Heidegger 
barred Husserl from Freiberg's library to be completely i'al-ei. Moreover, although 
Heidegger never made the kind of public apology for which Marcuse and others long 
called (Thomson 2000b). he did not in fact remain "silent" on the Shoah. A 1949 
lecture proclaimed "the manufacture of corpses in the gas chambers and the death 
camps" to be "essentially the same" as mechanized agribusiness (GA 79: 5ft). that 
is. symptomatic of our nihilistic, "technological" on to theology (for the philosophical 
context of Heidegger's deliberately provocative remark, see Agamben 1999: Thomson 
2000c).' Until the long-sealed archives all come to light, it is only reasonable to expect 
this troubling issue lo continue to animate and inform the Heidegger controversy. For 
the current range of views, compare the important (but diametrically opposed! works 
bv Wolin ( 1990) and Young (1997). Neither critic nor defender, however, maintains 
that Heidegger's decision lo join the Nazis can be explained in terms of anti-Semitism. 
To find such an explanation, we need to turn to what I take to be the most immedi- 
ate connection between Heidegger's philosophy and politics, namely his !ong-de\ eloped 
philosophical vision for a radical reformation of the university. Put simply. Heidegger's 
philosophical views on higher education were largely responsible for his decision to 
become the first Nazi Rector of Freiburg I'nivcrsity. In 19 3 3. Heidegger seized upon the 
National Socialist "revolution" as an opportunity lo enact the philosophical vision for 
a radical reformation of the university he had been developing since 191 1 (Crowell 
1997: Milchman and Rosenberg 1997: Thomson 2001, 2003). The full depth and sig- 
nilicunee of this fact only begins to become clear, however, when we understand the 
complexities of Heidegger's politically crucial view of ihe relationship between philoso- 
phy and Ihe other academic disciplines or fields of science. ("Science" is Ihe standard 
but notoriously misk-M'.ling translation of the- i lerman Vi'isni'iim hall, which refers more 
broadly to the "knowledge" embodied in Ihe humanities as well as the natural and 
.) That task will occupy most of this chapter. 



From Historicality to Heidegger's University Politics: 
Restoring Philosophy to Her Throne 

In 19 36, at a time when Heidegger had no reason to try to cover his political tracks, he 
told Lowith thai Ihe conception of "historicality" presented in Bfiiui mid Time 1 1927) 
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provided (he philosophical "basis" lor his political "engagement" (Lowith 1994: hD). 
Still, scholars disagree about whether I his formal framework did iWolin I 9<->t): Linvilh 
19941 or did not (Gnignon 1985; Olafson 2000) give Heidegger reason to join the 
Nazis. Although there is certainly no necessary connection between the concept of his- 
loricalitv and Nazism (as Gnignon and Olafson show). Heidegger's understanding of 
authentic his topicality clearly did play a crucial role in "bridging" the divide between 
philosophy and politics (Wolin 1 *-)'-) O: Shiga 1995: Thomson 1999) and so encourag- 
ing Heidegger's attempt to "seize the moment." 1 This is not primarily because liei'uj 
and Time's discussion of authentic hisloricalilv already philosophically appropriates 
concepts lhal would soon become highly charged Nalional Socialist pliiU'Sopiii'nit's - 
such as "struggle" \k<impl). "people" (VWfc). "community." "fate," and "destiny (SZ: 
5X4). Such rhetorical and historical aliinilies. while striking in retrospect, are also 
jm 'ti-oi.ialh. i.iuifc mi 'In-,! ding i as in Frilsche 199 1 -*). More important here is the philo- 
sophical content such concepts helped to give to the notion of authentic historically 
its Hr.dfpi!.'! I'pji, 1 , 1 \c, ; .'' itadri \:<<.>d n. Put simply, bill in the lerms of authentic hislorical- 
ity, Heidegger chose Nietzsche as his "hero" and so sought a historically appropriate 
way to carry on Nietzsche's struggle against nihilism (Fvnsk 199 5: Thomson 1999). 
The eagerness with which Heidegger answered Spengler's Nietzschean call for radical 
university reform in 19 3 3 followed from his sense that it was his philosophical "fate" - 
and so his role in focusing the "destiny" of his generation - to combat the growing 
problem of historical meaninglessness "by way of the university' (Heidegger 1991: 
105)." 

There can be little doubt that the concept of historicality presented in 1172-7 
of Being and Time provides the general philosophical I'm me. work in terms of which 
Heidegger understood his decision to join the National Socialist "revolution" in 19 3 5. 
I submit, nonetheless, that if one is interested in the specilic philosophical motives that 
ji.Milied. m Heidegger's mind at least, the actual political initiatives he attempted to 
enact in 19 5 5 as the Rector of Freiburg University, then the philosophical rubber reallv 
hits the political road much earlier in Being and Time, in 13. For it is here, without 
naming Kant, that Heidegger follows Kant in rejecting advice that philosophy's relation 
to the other sciences should be that of a "train bearer'' (who follows behind, straight- 
ening out the tangles], rather than a "torch bearer" [who goes first, lighting the way). 
Reversing that humble view. Heidegger instead maintains lhal philosophy "must run 
ahead of the positive sciences, and it can" do so (SZ: 10). 

Despite its great political importance. Heidegger's attempl to lu Hi 11 Husserl's Kantian 
ambition to restore philosophy to her throne as the queen of the sciences has not 
received the attention it deserves in the context of the "Heidegger controversy. For. 
Husserl. in "Philosophy as Rigorous Science" (1910). presenled phenomenology as a 
"revolution in philosophy" that will "prepare the ground for a future philosophical 
svslem" (Husserl 19b5: 75). As Heidegger became Husserl's heir apparent during the 
1920s, he increasingly saw it as his appointed task to develop- atop the ground cleared 
by Husserl's pheuomenological revolution - lhal "systematic fundamental science of 
phili'M jphv . the purl of entry to a genuine metaphysics of nature, of spirit, of ideas" for 
which Husserl called. l"n fortunately, in Heidegger's very lidelilv to this incredibly ambi- 
tious Husserlian project, he would fail to take to heart Husserl's prophetic warning 
of a "great danger." Because the "spiritual need of our time has. in fact, become 
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unbearable' Husserl cautioned, 'even a theoretical nature will be capable of giving in lo 
the force of the motive to influence practice more thoroughly than his theoretical voca- 
tion would permit (Husserl 1965: 75, 116-17, 173). To understand how Heidegger 
fell prer to I he danger Husserl discerned, and what Heidegger learned Tram this, let us 
e the details of his view of the relationship between philosophy and the other 
;. (Understanding this view will also enable us to discern a further, heretofore 
unnoticed, connection between "a nth en lie historically" and Heidegger's politics,) 

For Heidegger, every scie.niilic discipline with a discrete subject matter is a "positive 
science." The term "positive science" conveys Heidegger's claim that each of the seien- 
tiiii. disciplines rests on an ontological "posit." a presupposition about what the class of 
entities it studies is. biology, lor example, seeks lo understand how living beings func- 
tion. As biologists successfully accomplish this important task, they allow us to under- 
stand in ever greater detail the loijosaf the bios, the order and structure of living beings. 
Nevertheless. Heidegger asserts, biology proper cannot tell us what life is. Of course. 
lire biologist must have some understanding of what "life" is. simply in order lobe able 
to pick out the appropriate entilies to study. Heidegger maintains, however, that this 
ontological understanding of "the kind of being which belongs to the living as such" 
is a presupposition rather than a result of the biologist's empirical investigations iWA: 
10). Heidegger makes the same point with respect to the social and human s 
Psychology, for example, can tell us a great deal about the functioning of c 
ness, the psyche, but. notoriously, it cannot tell us what consciousness is. Analogously, 
hi st or v greally increases our understanding of historical events, yet historians cannot 
tell us what history is. 

Heidegger is not claiming that biologists cannot distinguish organic from inorganic 
entities, that psychologists are unable lo differentiate between conscious and non- 
conscious states, or that historians cannot tell historical from non-historical even Is. His 
point, rather, is that in making just such fundamental conceptual differentiations, 
biologi.sls. psychologists, and historians are always already employing an ontological 
understanding of what the entities u hose domain they study are. Tndeed, no science 
could get along without at least an implicit ontological understanding of the beings it 
studies. Simply to do historiography, historians must be able to focus on the appropri- 
ate objects of study, which means I hey must already have some understanding of what 
in. ikes an historical event "historical To distinguish the entities from the past destined 
for museums from those headed for junk heaps, for example, historians rely on an onto- 
logical understanding of what makes an entity historical, a sense of what Heidegger 
calls the 'historicality'' of the historical (SZ: 10). Likewise, botany relies on an onto- 
logical understanding of "the vegetable character of plants, physics on "the corpore- 
ality of bodies," zoology on "the animality of animals." and anthropology on "the 
humaunessof human beings" (CA 5: 78/59). Heidegger's lisl could be expanded indefi- 
nitely because he believes lhal every positive science presupposes such an ontological 
posit, a background understanding of the being of the class of entities it studies. 

By thus extending Husserl s claim about the "naivete" or inadequacy" or the. natural 
sciences to (he positive sciences in general. Heidegger thinks he lias found a vvav to fulfill 
Husserls grand ambition to deliver "the systematic fundamental science of philoso- 
phy." How exactly does Heidegger propose to restore philosophy to her throne as the 
queen or the sciences; The core of his argument can be broken down into three steps. 
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the first of which we have just reconstructed. Building on this first claim that .ill the 

positive sciences presuppose an ontological posil. Heidegger declares, second, that there 
is a basic difference between Ihese positive sciences and the "science" of philosophy: 

On tic sciences in each case Iheniulizc ■: invcn en lily thai in ;i certain manner is always 
already disdtise.il jjeier [d scientific u:scl"snre U e call (he sciences id en lilies as given - of 
a position — positive sciences. . . . Ont.doLW. or I he science id' being, on (he other hand, 
demands a fundamental shift of view: from entities to being. (GA 9: 4S/4 1 ) 

The posilive sciences all sunk classes of en lilies, so Heidegger also refers to the posi live 
sciences as 'ontic sciences." Philosophy, on the other hand, studies the being of those 
classes or entities, making philosophy an "ontological science" or, more grandly, a 
science of being." Heidegger's second claim, in other words, is that philosophv sludies 
precisely ilia I which I lie posilive sciences lake for grained: their oniologicul posits. The 
subject matters of the positive sciences and of philosophy are thus distinguished bv 
what Heidegger iamouslv calls "the ontological difference": the difference between 
"entities" \Seienden) and the "being of entities" (S«n des Seiendeni Posilive sciences 
study entities of various kinds, while philosophv suulies the being oi those kinds of enti- 
ties \Ci.\ 27: 22 3). Here. then, we have the first two steps in Heidegger's argument: first. 
each positive science presupposes an underslanding of I he being of I he class of entities 
it studies: second, the science of philosophy concerns itself with precisely Ihese onto- 
logical posits. 

The crucial third Mep in Heidegger's argument is his claim that the positive sciences' 
oniologicul posils iiuiilt' I he scienlisis' actual investigations, As he writes in 1927: 
"Philosophy . . . does of its essence have the task of ili reeling all . . . the posilive sciences 
with respect to their ontological foundations." These ontological "basic concepts deter- 
mine the way in which we get an understanding beforehand of the area of subject- 
matter underlying all the objects a science takes as ils theme, and all posilive science is 
g nil .led by (his understanding" (GA 9: 6 5—6/5 3). Heidegger's point, I take it. is that a 
scientist's ontological underslanding of whal the class of entities she studies is unpads 
not only what she studies (which is fairly obvious) but also how she studies it (which is 
perhaps less so). When, for example, contemporary biologists proceed on the basis or 
an ontological understanding of life as a "self- replicating svslem." then (he entities 
whose Innclioning they seel-: to understand will include not only (hose self replica ling 
beings now (houghl lo populate the plant and animal kingdoms, but also such entities 
as computer viruses, nana technology, "electric fish." and other forms of so-called "arti- 
ficial life" ilioden 1 99 fi). To study such artificial life will require, in turn, new modes 
and models of investigation, such as the observation or living systems" entirely con- 
fined to complex computer simulations. 

While this is not a fanciful example, it may seem slighlly atypical in that here 
biology's guiding on t i>|ogical "posh" (namely, thai "life is a self- replicating svslem") has 
been rendered explicit, whereas Heidegger holds that normally such posits function 
only as presuppositions in the background of a science's investigations. Anticipating 
Thomas Kuhn. however. Heidegger recognizes thai such ouiological posils often enter 
into the foreground of scientific discussion during a crisis in the normal functioning of 
that science. Indeed. Being mid Time con tends that the "real movement' of the si 
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occurs when such crises lead the sciences to subject their guiding ontological under- 
standings to "a revision which is more or less radical and lucid with regard to itself" 
(SZ: 9). During such a crisis, a science often throws its guiding ontological under- 
standing of the being of the class of entities it studies into question, usually settling the 
crisis only by revising its previous ontological understanding Those who explicitly rec- 
ognize and lake part in such ontological questioning mid re vision arc doing ,'i,'ji7l !.><>: .'/ni. 
Heidegger says, whether or not they happen to be employed by a philosophy depart- 
ment. This, moreover, allows us to under si mid Heide iter's proyocalivc but widclv mis- 
understood (and so highly controversial) claim that science as such "does not think." 
a view he espoused throughout his life. 

For Heidegger, philosophy is essentially an activity ol ontolugical questioning (later 
he will usually call this activity "thinking" in order to distinguish it from the meta- 
physical tradition). In his 1928-9 lectures. Introduction .*.■ .";.'.' ;o\iyiin : hi' says that phi- 
losophy isnot knowledge or wisdom. . . . Philosophy is philosophizing \t'ftUo$qphieren\," 
In a twist on the standard etymology of the word "pb 'ovpli\ :-:.-id-'gger unpacks 
phiha as "a genuine friendship which, in its essence, struggles [kiim'>i\ lor I hat which if 
loves" and sophos as "an instinct for the essential." and so defines ;>iuloso!>!riziiiti. the 
active pracbee of philosophy, as the struggle lo employ one's sense for the essential (GA 
27: 21-2). By "essence" Heidegger means the ontological presupposition or "posit" that 
guides a positive science. Heidegger can thus say that: "When we speak of the sciences, 
we shall be speaking not against them but for them, for clarity concerning their 
essence" (GA 8: 16/49). One is "philosophizing" whenever one explicitly examines and 
seeks lei clarify the i m I > 'logical under standing that normally guides a science implicitly 
but which can come into question during a period of scicntilic crisis. Thus biologists us 
well as philosophers of biology were philosophizing in so far as thev explicitly ques- 
tioned the ontological understanding of what life is during the recent debate over "arh- 
licial life." To say that the positive sciences, as such, do not "think" simply means that 
they do not. as positive sciences, question their guiding ontological presuppositions. 
As Heidegger puts it: "The researcher always operates on the foundation of what 
has already been decided: the fact that there are such things as nature, history, art. and 
that these things can be made the subject of consideration" |GA 6.1: 429/Heidegge.r 
1987: 6). 

i )f course sci en lists do occasionally e ngage in such potentially revolutionary onto- 
logical questioning, but when they do. they are (by Heidegger's deliniuoni doing phi- 
losophy, not research. Because quantum mechanics engaged in such revolutionary 
questioning, Heidegger recognized that "the present leaders of atomic physics. Niels 
Bohr and [Werner] Heisenberg. think in a thoroughly philosophical way" (GA 41: 
67/67). Philosophy, conversely, is "only alive and actual" when engaged in the onto- 
logical questioning at the center of such scientific crises. Thai is. philosophers (and 
others) philo!<o;>!iize only by doing the potentially revolutionary work of questioning the 
ontological presuppositions that guide the natural, social, and human sciences. Thus 
Heidegger proclaims in 1 928 that the Husserlian concept of a "scientific philosophy" 
is like the concept of a "circular sphere," that is. not simply redundant, for as a sphere 
is more circular than any circle, so "philosophizing" is "more scientific than any possi- 
ble science." Indeed, strictly speaking, "philosophy is not science. . . . but rather the 
origin [Ursprung] of science" (GA 27: 17-18. 221. 226). Science "springs from" 
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philosophy in a way which resembles the emergence of normal science from revolu- 
tion, irv science n, Milch' through iin even I ii.i 1 mini ni'/a lion ;uiil procedural exploration 
>>l' the onlological msigltis gained philosophically during ,i period of revolutionary 
.1 lime of ciisis and decision o\ er the ontologic.il |-... .siis linn normally guide Ihe 



To practice philosophy so conceived. Heidegger explains in Being anil Time, is "to 
interpret entities in terms of the basic constitution of their being" (SZ: 10). Focusing 

on a positive science's guiding on [illogical presuppositions, philosophy explicit Iv inter- 
prets the being of the domain of entities a positive science studies. In so doing, philoso- 
phy can elarifv ihe oni illogical posils of i lie positive sciences and so iransi'onn and guide 
the course of their future development.' Thus Heidegger writes: 

Laving the foundalions for (he sciences in ihis vv;ii is difl'crcn! in principle from (he kind 
□f "logic" which limps a line; !">chinJ investigating the stains o( some science lis it chances 
to And it. in order to discover ils "method.' Laving ihe inundations ... is rather a produc- 
tive logic — in the sense I ha I il !:-.ip:: iiki'iiil as :I were. lt:lo ;i purlieu kit" rcgr. m of being, dis- 
closes it for the first lime in ils constitutive being, and uiukes [he structures acquired 
(hereby available to the positive sciences as lucid directives for their inquiry. (SZ 10, 
emphasis added) 

Here Heidegger is employing IWiUiiitiitl Time's well known distinction between "leaping 
ahead" and "leaping in." which for him marks Ihe difference between the authentic 
and iuau then tic methods of pedagogical "being- with" ( Ali(.scifi). The point of using this 
dislint'lion here 1 lake n. is ilial philosophy guides lite Sciences uol bv imposing pre- 
existing standards upon them from outside, but rather bv anticipating the ontological 
understanding loward which the sciences themselves are heading and reflecting that 
understanding back to them in a perspicacious manner, thereby illuminating their 
developmental trajectory from within and so facilitating their continued progression. 
(Heidegger tried to do this himself for ihe positive science of "historiography." through 
close readings of Nietzsche. Dilthev. and other philosophers of history — as Guiguou. 
chapter 24 in this volume, shows - and this reveals another important connection 
between Heidegger's conception of "historicality" and his politics. :l | Philosophy so- 
conceived is no longer the Kantian 'train-bearer." following behind the sciences. 
retroactively sir, lightening out their methodological (angles. Bv ckiriiving the positive 
mtological posits, philosophy plays a guiding role with respect to the other 
. proaclivelv ckiriiving [heir development, even issuing "lucid directives Tor 
their inquiry." In this wav. Heidegger believes philosophy i:,m reclaim its historic role its 
the "torch-bearer" of Ihe sciences. But toward what end will philosophy thus light the 
way? Does Heidegger know in which direction he seeks to guide the Si 
versify. Germany? 



The Philosophical Lesson 

As such questioning reminds us. Heidegger's mlempled res(i>n.ilion of philosophy [i> lier 
throne as (he queen of Ihe sciences can easily sound, under a less llaliering description. 
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like a kind of philosophical imperialism. Such tin impression would seem to be rein- 
forced bv (he iden I ha I I lie positive sciences as such can neither account for nor stipplv 
liieir own guiding ontological posits, but must rather take these over from philosophy. 
Recall, houcvel'. thai Heidegger's view does not entail a subordination ol' scientists to 
philosophers, since, as we have seen, he does not conceive of the philosophizing that 
guides science as the exclusive provenance of any particular academic department. 
Scientists too can philosophize: indeed. Heidegger strongly urges that thev should. It is 
just (hat when scientists philosophize they are no longer doing positive science: Ihev 
are lining philosophy. Hxchanging one hat for another, they have, in Kuhuiau terms. 
lel'i behind the background onlological suppositions of their normal scientilic paradigm 
in order to philosophize, entering, at least temporarily into the uncharted waters of 
revolutionary science by throwing into question the basic ontological assumptions that 
normally guide their research. In fact. Heidegger's Reeloral Address lavs great stress on 
the need for scientists to philosophize, since he thinks that when "the faculties and dis- 
ciplines get the es.ential and simple questions ol' t lie- if science underway this will hri n :i. 
"down disciplinary barriers'" and "transform the faculties and the disciplines from 
within" iNeskc and Kettering I'l'id: ",i>-7i. Still. ;m underlying worry remains, Given 
Heidegger's strong emphasis on the importance of cross-diseiplinarv philosophical 
questioning and his assurance that such ontological questioning will transform the 
scientilic disciplines from within by revitalizing and reunifying fragmented academic 
departments, how are we to explain the authoritarian character of some of (he actual 
reforms he sought to impose during his brief tenure as the iulitet-llekwr of Freiburg 
University -including, most notably, his proposal to abolish academic freedom and his 
seeming readiness to reorganize the departmental divisions or the university immedi- 
ately, by philosophical lial if necessary- 

To begin to answer this question, we must understand several further aspects of 
Heidegger's view. At the time he wrote Being mid Time. Heidegger believed that the 
various onlological presuppositions guiding the different positive sciences were not all 
distinct and irreducible. Instead he held, first, that the positive sciences' guiding under- 
standings of tlie being o( life, history, the psyche, and so on all reduce down to a small 
number of what he calls regional ontologies." and. second, that these regional ontolo- 
gies are all grounded in a single common foundation, what Bciutjaitd Time calls a "fun- 
damental ontology." that is. an understanding of "the meaning of being in general" 
(SZ: 183: Guignon 1983: 65-7). Taken together, these two claims entail that the dif- 
ferent onlological posits implicitly guiding the various positive sciences all stem from a 
common onlological ground. An understanding of the me, i nine 1 , of being in general la 
fuiuhtmvUitil iJJ.'o.'/ci-.'i/i underlies the regional ontologies, which Ihemsehes underlie the 
positive sciences' various ontological posits. In 1 1 -)2 7. Heidegger writes that "it is inte- 
gral to the positive character of a science that its preset en li lie comportment toward 
whatever is given (nature, history, economy, space, number) is . . . already illuminated 
and guided by an understanding of being, even if this understanding of being is mil 
conceptualized" explicitly (GA 9: 5(1/421. Hence, as Being and lime says: 

The question of being aims (here In re at llsccv t;ii n:n l; the a jirri'F'i condilions not only tor 
(he possibility of the sciences s\ hi eh ex li mine en li ties L!S entities id such and such a type, 
and. In so doing. nlrcLidv operate with li n iindcrslLinding of being, bill also for the possi- 
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bility of those [regional] ontologies themselves which are prior to the ontlcal sciences and 
which provide (heir foundations. |SZ: 111 

What, then, is this fundamental ontology which ultimately underlies and implicitly 
guides all the positive sciencesr It takes Heidegger most of the decade after ileum ii'Ul 
Time to answer unequivocally this difficult but crucial question. 

Being and Time famously calls for a "de-construction" (Destruktion) of the history of 

onlologv by which Heidegger believes he will he able to "recover" the fundamental 
understanding of being uliii.li litis shaped every subsequent ontology in the history of 
the West (SZ: 22-5), This idea that a Iransliisloricallv binding onlologv can be discov- 
ered beneath Western history helps explain the more authoritarian dimension of 
Heidegger's Rectoral Address. For. if a philosophical vision which recognized that and 
how all the different onlologieal posits lit together into a fundamental ontology could 
reunify the university (and. behind it. the nation), then Heidegger, as the unique pos- 
sessor of just such a vision, would be the natural ("filled") spiritual leader of the uni- 
versity -and thus the nation (see Thomson 200 3a). Clearly. Heidegger's neo-Husserlian 
ambition to restore philosophy to her throne as the queen of the sciences helped lo fuel 
his political vision lor i lie revita ligation of (he German university. Such poll lied delects 
in Heidegger's Rectoral Address now seem glaringly obvious. The main pInh>so;ihiuii 
problem, however, is that Heidegger got ahead or himself here. For he had not vet actu- 
ally worked oul how (he ontologieal p<isi!s lit into the regional ontologies, or how the 
regional ontologies lit into an underlying fundamental onlologv. below he assumed 
this mantle of political leadership. It is in this sense that despite Husserl's warning. 
Heidegger did indeed give in to the force of the motive to inlluence practice more thor- 
oughly than his theoretical vocation would permit." In 19 3 3 Heidegger was still in the 
process of working out his view of the way in which an underlying onlologv gave rise 
tu tile different i ml' 'logical posits, and when he does, the details of the view undermine 
rather than support the authoritarian elements of his political project. 

In Being and Time and in 1929s "What is Metaphysics"' Heidegger singles out the 
onlologieal classes of "nature" and "history" as "regional ontologies" (GA 9: 121/9 5). 
By 19 3 5. he has traced Ihe regional ontologies of nature and history back lo the pre- 
Socratic conceptions of phnsis and alethein. respectively (EM: 77-.S). By 1941. he will 
explicitly characterize this ":iimsi\-iileUieia" couple as "the inceptive essence of being," 
that is. as the first wav Western thinkers conceptualized "being" (Heidegger 197 3: 10). 
Already in 19 37. however, he begins redescribing being" as a never fully conceptual- 
izable phenomenological "preseneing" (Jinvrsai) that, owing to its non-static and 
non-substantive nature, cannot be the "meaning of being in general" |GA 65: 285: 
Thomson 2003b). Between 1929 and 1937. that is, during the period of intense 
pbih'Mipliical tension and Iranslortnaliim popularly known as Heidegger's "(urn' (or 
Kehre), one of the things he came to realize was that there was no substantive funda- 
mental onlologv wailing beneath history to be recovered. When Heidegger traces the 
regional ontologies of nature and history back lo phnsis and aleilieui. (hen (races this 
yhitsis-iih'Uuw couple back to a conceptually inexhaustible onlologieal "preseneing." 
this is as close as he ever comes to actually 'grounding'' Ihe regional ontologies in a 
ftmd.i menial ontology, and il is quite instructive. For it shows thai Ihe relations between 
tlie positive sciences, the regional ontologies, and fundamental onlologv tire loo murky 
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and indirect to allow for a top-down hierarchical reorganization of the university in 
which the philosopher who has learned to be receptive to phenomenologieal pre.se Hir- 
ing '.''.III b- able lirst in carve the regional ontologies out of this basic fundamental on to- 
logical presenting and then to construct the new academic disciplines around these 
regional ontologies. In other words, had Heidegger succeeded in working out these 
views a few years earlier, in IS) 5 3 instead of 1937. they would have undermined some 
of the authoritarian policies of his Rect orate, such as his apparent readiness immedi- 
ately to legislate new academic disciplines." Ironically. Heidegger thus illustrates the 
real dangers he and Husserl had so prescientlv cautioned against, since he allowed 
"external entanglements" to interfere with his philosophical development and so gave 
in to the temptation to intercede politically before having worked out the philosophic;! I 
views that would have legitimated or, more to the point, undermined such an engage- 
ment. What, then, did Heidegger learn from this mistake; 

Heidegger drops the verv notions of "fundamental ontology" and "regional onto- 
logies" from his later work, and instead builds his mature understanding of university 
education around the idea that "ontotheologies," rather than regional ontologies, 
mediate between a basic oncological "presenting" and I lie guiding ontological presup- 
positions of the positive sciences. Whatever ils political motivations. I his was basically 
a philosophical lesson. For, when Heidegger actually carried out the deconstruction of 
the history of ontology called for in Being and Time, he discovered that a series of meta- 
physical "on 1 1 'theologies ' have lemporarilv grounded and jnsiilied a succession of onlo- 
logical "epochs." historical constellations of intelligibility. Every age in the West lias 
been unified by such a basic metaphysical understanding of what and how beings are. 
he concludes (Thomson 2000a). It thus turns out that the ontological posits that guide 
each of our positive sciences come not from some fundamental ontology beneath 
Western history, but rather from our contemporary ages reigning onloiheologv. The 
laiei' Heidegger would thus hold that contemporary biology, for instance. lakes over ils 
implicit ontological understanding of what life is from the metaphysical understand- 
ing of the being of entities that governs our own Nielzschean epoch of "enframing." 
And, indeed, one has to admit that when contemporary philosophers of biology pro- 
claim that life is a selbreplicaling svstctn. it certainly appears that l hey have unknow- 
ingly adopted I he basic onlotheological presuppositions of Nietzsche's metaphysics, 
according to which life is ultimately the eternal recurrence of will to power, that is. 
sheer will-to-will, unlimited self-augmentation. (It is alarming - if predictable, given 
Heidegger's critique of our historical reliance on this unnoticed onloiheologv - to thus 
find philosophers of biology ex I ending the logic of Nietzschean metaphysics in such a 
way as to grant "life" to the technological entity par fvu'lk'twc. the computer virus.) 
because Heidegger comes to believe that all of the sciences' guiding ontological post Is 
are implicitly taken over from this nihilistic Nietzschean onloiheologv underlying our 
"atomic age." the lirst task of his mature understanding of ouioioijkiil ntuauioit involves 
m. iking us relleclivc about lite wav in which our experience of what is coin monk, called 
"reality" has been shaped by the fundamental conceptual parameters and ultimate 
s( a tula ids of legitimacy provided bv Nietzsche's melaphvsics. When we become aware 
of [he way our age's reigning on to theology shapes our understanding of ourselves and 
our worlds, and thereby come to recognize the subtle but pervasive influence of this 
ontological understanding of entities as mere resources to be optimized, we begin to 
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open up I he possibility i>]' understanding ■ »n r^cr l\"c-s otherwise lliiin in these nihilistic. 
Nietzsehean terms (Thomson 2000c; 2001). 

In 1933, however. Heidegger was still "on the way" to clearly articulating these 
mature views and. noi surprisingly, he had little success convincing audiences In follow 
a philosophical leadership they could barely understand. This lack of understanding 
was disast roils politically. Hi!' it allowed Heidegger to appear to he endorsing ii regime 
he was in fact attempting philosophically to contest and redirect |Edler 1990). As we 
have seen, the views Heidegger worked out by 19 37 would have undermined authori- 
tarian aspects of his Rectoral Address (see also Dreyfus 1993). One crucial question, 
then, is: would Heidegger's later claim that the sciences take their ontological pre- 
understandings over from a subterranean onlotheologv -one which they need to learn 
to use the me [hods of Heideggerian phenomenology in order to explicitly recognise and 
so contest in order to progress bevond - still have helped convince him to institute a 
philosophical version of the I'uhvtT-i'riuzip al Freiburg University- Here we must (read 
carefully, acknowledging thai Heidegger's later views coidd indeed have justilied the 
core of the politico-philosophical program he advanced in the Rectoral Address. For if 
one examines "The Sell L assenion of (he German rniversilv" carefully, the role of the 
rector (as Heidegger presents it there) is to unify the university around the various dis- 
ciplines' shared commitment to ontological questioning. I believe the later Heidegger 
would modify this program primarily by refmiutj it. focusing such potentially revolu- 
tionary ontological questioning more precisely on the Nietzsehean onlotheologv that. 
he came to realize, the various university disciplines already implicitly shared. The goal 
would no longer be the Rectoral Address's neo-Nielzsehean pursuit of ontological revo- 
lution simply for (he .sake of rev i la ligation (by 19 37-.S Heidegger will realize that this 
NieUscheaii program of constant overcoming is part of the problem), but the basic 
slralegv would likely remain the same: first, awaken the faculty to the way in which 
their research is grounded in unquestioned ontological presuppositions, then send 
them out to the ontological frontiers of knowledge, so to speak, in order that thev might 
discover ways of understanding the being of the classes of entities they study other- 
wise I han in terms of this underlying Nietzschean onlotheologv the nihilistic effects of 
which Heidegger is just beginning to recognize." 1 The core of the Rectoral Address 
would be preserved in such an attempt to enlist the entire academy in the philosophi- 
cal struggle to transcend (he nihilistic onlotheologv of the age. Indeed, such a project 
is deeply consistent with Heidegger's lifelong philosophical goal, although it does not 
seem I hat one would need the full authority of a Fiilurr-Rektor (rather than. say. a pow- 
erful university president or even an influential funding agency) in order to awaken the 
university community to their possible role in fomenting such an ontohistorical revo- 
lution. What this shows, then, is that it is not the core of the Rectoral Address that is 
objectionable. 

I should thus add that the single most tremblingly authoritarian aspect of the 
Rectoral Address - namely. Heidegger's infamous rejection of "academic freedom" —is 
not solely related to the underlying philosophical views we have been examining 
Indeed. 1 believe we better understand Heidegger's enthusiastic institution of the 
leadership principle" in 19 3 3 as a result of the influence of Nietzsche, who argued in 
early lectures On the Futiiit? of Out lUluaiiioiuii Insliiiiuonsxhid the educational renais- 
sance Germany needed would require a revolution, one which could be accomplished 
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only by the great ktida ship of a philosophical genius |see Nietzsche 191)9: Thomson 
.2()l)3a). II seems likely lhal Nietzsche s virulent critique or academic freedom and his 
call for a "great FiVirer" to lead this revolution of Ihe university exercised a strong and 
regreitable influence on Ihe program for university reform Heidegger set forth in the 
Recioral Address. Those seeking lo understand Heidegger's famous later complaint that 
"Nietzsche ruined me! [Nietzsche fmt wir/i kapttU gemacht!]" would thus do well to 
consider this pnliiiatl dimension of Nietzsche's inlluence on Heidegger. 

In conclusion, let me try to forestall any unnecessary controversy by slating that the 
direct connection between Heidegger's philosophy and his politics 1 have argued 1'or 
here will not enable anyone to dismiss Heidegger s philosophy, for at least two reasons. 
First, because, as we have seen, the excesses in Heidegger's university politics rest in 
large part on an imporlanl philosophical mistake (the belief in a fundamental ontol- 
ogy) that he later cor reeled (as a philosophical "lesson learned'' I. Second, and admil- 
tedlv more provoca lively, because the underlying projeel that led Heidegger lo Nalional 
Socialism is motivated bv a deeply insightful unique of (he university he continued lo 
reline alter the war. and this prescienl critique has only become increasingly relevant 
ever since (as I argue in Thomson 2001). Certainly Heidegger realized by 19 37 that it 
was loo late lo redirect the National Socialist movement into the onlologiea! revolution 
he never slopped pursuing (Rickey 2(Hi2). but he did not give up on his long-developed 
program for radically reforming the university, nor did he abandon Ihe positive project 
of transforming higher education no that ii would serve his hie- long philosophical cause 
(Thomson 2003a, b). It is thus to this critique, and Heidegger s positive vision of the 
university, that I believe at least some of the discussion concerning Heidegger's poll lies 
should be shifted, 



1 We will thus seek to address what Dreyfus rightly calls "the central ;; lies I ion." namely "to 
u hat u \ ■ e :j 1 was HekieLiyc;" s sapp'-rt and I he;: rejection -I' Nalf-mo Soeiahsm a person id 
mistake compounded of conservative prejudices, personal ambition, and political miivrte. 
and (o whal ex ten I was It i -■ ene.aaement dictated by bis philosaphy?' i Dreyfus 1992: 19). 

2 For Bourdien. His Heidegger Ii; in self win represses ii-.e \..\.:'. '/.a I li.s philosophy is p.'iiiic;d 
from beginning to end" (Bonrdieu 1991: 9fil. According (o Bourdieu's reductive "socio- 
analysis." Heidegeer s repressed "id. his unthought — that of an 'ordinary university pro- 
fessor' - and (he entire irain of son a! phantasms | genera lea hi Heidegger's position in the 
academic field] ... led around by the nose this small hearer of a cultural capital , . . whose 
'fixed assets' were in danger" (in Wolin 1991: 277). 

3 Rorty [19981 Imagined thai Heidegger could have lived a politieidly blameless life and 
written essentially the same works. Few Heidegger scholars lind llns e l I i 1 > jug "other possi- 
ble world" plausible, however since it denies the cvistonliai inierlu moment of life had 
though! Heidegger himself in si sled on before 19 J 1. 

4 In letters to Jaspers in 1950. moreover Heideagcr mentions his sense of "shame" when 
thinking of Jaspers' s lewish wife, refers lo "(he worst evil | that | sel in wilh ihe vile perse- 
cutions," and says (ha I "from year lo year, as more viciousness came out. the sense of shame 
also grew over having here and there, direct iy and indirectly eoulnbuled to it. . . . Then 
came ihe persecution of ihe jews, and everything fell alio ice abyss iBiemel and Saner 
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2003: 185. 189). The full context of this politically important correspondence would need 

Hi be carefully unpacked. Before 1 L ' : 34 Hl-llll-lijjlt and jiispt-rs i\ ere comrades-in-arms" in 
the project to revolutionize (he university bn( I bey remained pcrmaucnth estranged after- 
ward owing to Heidegger's unwillingness to up* ■[■ ->LZi lit.- In jaspers I'm' (he above-mentioned 
letter (which alsii con'anicd a poli'tcalh '.hrcalcning allusion (o [aspers.'s liberal democra- 
tic circle of Heidelberg intcllecaials" nbid.: 2W-' 1 1 1. Nevertheless [u spurs would finally con- 
clude in 1966 (hat Heidegger expressed "the usual cliches about '"the international 
[Jewish conspiracy],' etc., bat without inncr-com icuou. Hu was an anti-Semite'" (ibid.: 
281, note 51, 
^ As l'i"u> :'us ! 2 1 ■"' ii 'i sh' ■« s Ii-suiii at: J Timr prL-supp-: isl-s a iiua-Arislaluliaa understanding ,if 
practical wisdom as operating beyond the domain of principles - and so outside the space 
of possible " dun v a lions" of praxis from Ibeory - without, for that reason, being 'decision- 
istlc" in the objec lion able sense of iii'l'ltmn/. lei alone "blind and uninformed" iWolin 1990: 

6 I make this argument in a longer essay (Thomson 2003 a). section 3 of which contains an 

earlier ami abridged vcrsi"ii of the fallowing anuh s:s 

7 Heidegger's sole exception lo (bis rale concerns Ibe positive science of theology. In which 
the guiding onlologicai posit is accessible onh to i'ailh not (o phcnomenological analysis. 
This, ultimately, is what Heidegger means by Ins oft-repealed, provocalive assertion that 
' ph:l''S"pbica! theology ' is an oxymoron, "woauen iron 

8 To recognize this further connection, ii helps to introduce a terminological distinction. 
"Hisloricalily." (jV.siViiV/ii/iiliJai,'. is often (ranslalud as "historicity." bin ihis is misleading 
when discussing the views of Ibe early Heidegger. The lalor Heidegger does indeed use 
LJi'Si hiiluUikkcii Id convey his recognition thai being has a history i his bard- won recogni- 
tion of the facl thai humanity's mo si fundamental sense of re; i lily changes with time I. and 
Ihis is precisely w ba( mosl of us muan hi ihe nolonmish slippery linn "historicity." Indeed. 
1 lake Heidegger's increasingly radical "hisioncization of ontology" — (o which he is driven 
by his DesLruktio! of metaphysics - to be out' of ibe deliniti\e characlerislics of his famous 
"turn" (or KWirel. the philosophical 'rausioi-ma'iou \\ Inch disiinguisbes Ihe "early" (pre- 
193 7) from the "later" Heidegger (see Thomson 1999). This means, however, that we 
cannot read the doctrine of "hisloricily back into 1 '->2 7's lir/ia; ,r;;,-! T\ii\i: where Heidegger 
pursues a "fundamunlal ontology" ultimuleh incampalihic with a radical bislorieizalion of 
ontology (as I argue below- i. 1 1 should nol be surprising I her., thai 'be early Heidegger s use 
of u'l'SiViij lulu hki\' is quite different. Lei as (bus disambiguate ■: .os, Im /iii'k hkcit by introduc- 
ing a distinction Heidegger s life I 'arc use of ibe lerm (ends (o elide, using /iisdinoa/i'li/ lo refer 
to the being of history i Ihe early mil. if 'pica I Liuderslauding ■ if wba( history is I. and reserv- 
ing /lislenciltf for Ihe history of being ilbe lalor SViu.'^r.'.iViir./jir with i(s radical hisloriciza- 
tion of on(ology). This helps (o ciarih lba( his'.oncalih and lusloriciti are distinct but 
develop men tally related concepts ias iluiguon. chapter 24 In (his volume, shows). More 
importantly, for our purposes, distinguishing his(..u"icali ly from historic! 1 1 helps us lo rec- 
ognize another con nee (ion be 'ween an I hen tic hisioncalih " and Heidegger's politics. Being 
((in? Time's no (ion of an (bun tic "hisloricaliri " seeks a > explain phi ',* ■■* iphically what it is (hat 
makes an enlily hitii>rn.iii. properh speaking. As wo have seen Ihis understanding of the 
/'ii'iii.r ■■( history is ivbai enables nisi :r.a::s to ilisiaipiiisli ::i s:- ■:". t";i I 1 1 ■ ji j !)■ ■::-JiLf:l. ri ca i enti- 
ties and events, Through the notion of authentic historicality, then, Heidegger was himseir 
seeking (o provide a posi live science I namely history. i'i' " historiograph! " i with its guiding 
onto logical posi I. ; As eluiguon cxpkmis. Heidegger sought to "derive" an account of authen- 
tic "historiography" from his underslanding of authentic historicality. I This makes 
Heidegger's discussion of authentic hisloricalily :u lv:,)kt aiai T:uii' the beginning of an 
attempt aclua I ly to iciji.ii-iie philosophically ihe an t> 'logical understanding that should guide 
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the research of another science, although I think it clear that here too the project did 

not yield (he kind of determinate. science-guiding results far which Heidegger hoped. 
UniortunnLcly. rulhcr (hun abniiiionmg I hut disk in 1 '■' -7. Heidegger simply pushes it hack 
to his even more ambitious rjucst ibr n fundamental ontology capable .if guiding all the 
positive sciences. 
9 In his Rector.!! Address. Heidegger iidds "language" !a category meant to map onto his 
understanding of the prc-SoeTutic fr-i.rr.'o to the regional i m (.. 'limits of nuLure and his ton" 
(which he traces hack In jjfm.i'i.s mid ii/r/J.viii.i. suggesting (ha! [he ujil\ ltsiiv should be reor- 
ganized into twelve academic disciplines which would he unitie:! as Ibui" different ways of 
approaching ana elucidating [he ihrcc regional "iKiilogics :Neske and Kcllering 1990: 9). 
10 Instead ol asking when exnclh Heidegger broughi his cruiejuc uf technology lo hear on [he 
university, it is he tier !o i"ec. 'fiQ [ha! I his crihquc id' lcclin"l'-gi ijiriv cKJ i>/ his critique of 
the university. De Bcisicgui lumps the gun a hi I when be writes Mini I he large! in "The Self- 
Assertion of (he '..lerman I Imvorsm "is already "ihe uni\ crsity of the Cestell." but he is right 
thai "Heidegger's aliacks on . , . technology, still somewhal veiled in (lie Hectoral address. 
will become raosl explicit in Ihe Ci>iim, ,l !!. , vj:.s le l'i\ilo^.'!'!r : i" :dc Hcislegui 1 L > S 1 S : 60, 50: see 
also Thomson 2i ii n ici. When one reads (he crilique of [he universal Heidegger elaborates 
in his 1929 Inaugural All dress and his 19 3 3 Recloral Address from (he standpoint of his 
later work, one can indeed see Mial Hei a'egger is hegininng ia dc\ el. 'O ins cri hque of "enfram- 
ing" [here. Nevertheless inis cjMieae -. ■ I" ■.ii.ir Xiel/sciiean. :ec:'.n.il igical" understanding 
of the being of entities re ma: lie:! veiled evn; v H. ofsijiij'r liJUiNc'f in 1933. After the failure 
el ins Uecli-riiie Heidegger S"tigh: t" understand the accper "iiio historical ctiologi respon- 
sible for the crisis of (he university. Mrs' iulh sketch: ng Mus underlying understanding of the 
history of being in his 193 6-7 Contributions to Philosophy (Thomson 2003b), 
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Heidegger and Husserl: The Matter 
and Method of Philosophy 

STEVEN GALT CROWELL 



"Phenomenology, that's Heidegger and I — and no one else." According to legend 
Husserl spoke these words in the early 1920s, when he was al the height of his Tame 
in l-'iviiHiig .in< [ Heidegger, his \ < 'kin:; assistant, was grappling wilh I he- i Jens lh,il would 
become 1'ii'iiiii mul Tina: In I ')17 Heidegger dedicated that work to Husserl "in respect 
and friendship." writing in a footnote that "If the following investigation has taken any 
steps forward in disclosing the things themselves, the author must first of all thank E. 
Husserl. who. by providing his own incisive personal guidance and by freely turning 
over his unpublished investi gal inns, familiarized the author with the most diverse areas 
of phenomenological research during his student years in Freiburg" (SZ; 38, n. 1). But 
in l'>2 i he was wilting privately to Karl Limit!) that "I am now convinced that Husserl 
was never a philosopher, not even for one second in his life" (Husserl 1997: 17). And 
while dedicating lici'Uj and Tune to his mentor, Heidegger was writing to Kind Jaspers 
that "if the treatise has been written against anyone, then it has been written against 
Husserl" (Husserl 1997: 12). For his part, Husserl struggled to understand how 
Heidegger's work lit into his own project of transcendental phenomenology and ulti- 
mately came to the conclusion that it did not: "my antipodes. Scheler and Heidegger." 
he wrote to Roman Ingarden in 19 31 (Husserl 1968: 67), 

As these conllicting statements attest - and I hev could easil\ be multiplied- the rela- 
tion between Heidegger and Husserl. one of the philosophicallv decisive encounters of 
the twentieth century, cannot be constructed as a simple pro or contra. Nor is it -at least 
i>n Heidegger s side - a matter of uniform development from initial enthusiasm to ulti- 
mate rejection. Rather there is from the start a dynamic of al traction and repulsion in 
Heidegger's alti tude toward Husserl'swork. one that has to do not wilh this or that aspect 
of philosophical doctrine, but with the matter and method or philosophy as such. 
Attraction and repulsion are evident in the fact that Heidegger defends Husserl's phe- 
nomenology against its neo-Kantian and neo-Hegelian detractors, while rejecting the 
Cartesian language Husserl uses to formulate his views. It is evident in the fact that 
Heidegger publiclv acknowledges Husserl's inlluence only in very general (if formally 
generous! wavs. while appropriating Hnsseilian analyses into his own work without 
comment. Audit is evident in the fact that Heidegger saw his lectures or the early I L )20s 
as "wringing the neck" of "the old man" (Husserl l't'!7: 1 7l. while he managed to take 
over nearly every signilicant Htisserlian iheme: philosophy as science, as transcendental 
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i mjui i - \": the eentralilv of description, intuition, and Hvidenz: the ciidqiie of n ill Lira lism 
and the reduction to meaning: (lie rejection of traditional metaphysics: I lit focus on tem- 
porality; the appeal to first-person philosophical self- responsibility; and so on. To be sure, 
in taking them over Heidegger did not leave ihese I hemes unaltered. Si ill. despite its many 
other sources (Aristotle. Kant. St Paul. Kierkegaard. Diltheyl, it is not too much to sav 
that the shape of Heidegger's early philosophy is essenliallv Husserlian. 

Some may dispute this claim on the ground that the apparent connections between 
Heidegger's early thought and Husserl's are in fact superficial, to be explained by the 
circumstances of Heidegger's academic career. Needing support for his promotion to a 
professorship, it is suggested. Heidegger maintained theliclion of Siimplrilosophierenpre- 
ciselv as long as was necessary to become. Husserl's successor in Freiburg. The curious 
altraclion and repulsion may then be understood as a natural outcome of this i ledipal 
situation - Heidegger aching to "burn and destroy" Husserl's sham philosophy" 
(Husserl 1997: 17, 22) while nevertheless having to present himself as part of the 
la Hers plienotnenologiail school. ( >n (his view Husserl's inline nee constitutes a detour 
in [-!.-! '.lexer's itinerary an academically motivated distraction from the true wellspring 
of his thought 

Whatever its merits (and academic politics certainly plays a role in the 
Husserl'Heidegger relation), this view entails that one dismiss, or at least downplav. 
tlie achievement oT Being and Time, which, all agree, brings with it much Husseiiian 
"bagg.igc." To do so. however, is to go further than Heidegger himself; for (hough he 
abandoned the project of Being and Time, he would maintain, as late as 195 3. that "its 
path remains nevertheless a necessary one even today, if our Dasein is to be stirred bv 
the question of being" |SZ: vii). If Being and Time remains an achievement worthy 
of philosophical attention, then, a look at the issues invoked in Heidegger's relation 
to Husserl cannot be without profit. Before we turning to some of these issues, it 
will be useful to sketch how the intellectual relationship unfolded in its academic 



The Academic Relationship 

In 1963 Heidegger recalled thai as a young seminarian ( 191)9-11)) lie was "fascinated" 
bv Husserl's l.otiitti! /!r,v\(i;j<!iii>us. reading il "again and again . . . without gaining suf- 
licienl insight into what fascinated me" |Heidegger 1972: 75). Husserl was then in 
uiHIingeii. a nil Heidegger, having switched in 1911 from theological to philosophical 
studies, was working to define his own position in the then-current debate between neo- 
kantian.s and nco-Scholaslics over the nature of logic. In his earliest scholarly publi- 
cation, "Neuere Forschungen Liber Logik" (1912), he comments that logical meaning 
belongs neither to the domain of empirical science nor to that of metaphysics but to a 
"realm of validity'' that "in the entire course of the history of philosophy has never 
been given its due in a fully conscious and consequent manner'' (GA 1: 24). Husserl's 
refutation of psvehologislic approaches to logic in the Loijiiiii Invi'siUjtitions provided 
Heidegger with ammunition for his 191 3 dissertation, a criticism of live psvehologisiic 
theories of judgment that ends with the question "What is the meaning of meaning. " 
itiA 1 : 171). Two years later, in his Habituation thesis. Heidegger adopted the language 
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of Husserl's recently published Ideas for a Pure Phenomenology and Pheiioinenoloiiiiiu 
!'!ui,'^';)hii lo explore the "noetic" and "noematic" foundations of Thomas of FrfiuTs 
theory of categories and purr grammar. Though ostensibly a work in the history of phi- 
losophy, the hook seeks lo make a contribution lo "modern logic" and praises scholas- 
tic thought for its powerful ""moments of phenomenologieal observation" (GA 1: 202). 
Heidegger is w riling under Ihe nominal direclion of the ueo-Kantian. Heinrich Rickert. 
but it is Husserl's theory of "pure consciousness" in Ideas that has provided a decisive 
overview of the treasures or 'consciousness' and has destroyed" Ihe neo-Kanlian thesis 
of the "emptiness of consciousness in general" |GA 1: 405]. Though Ihe neo-Kanliau 
philosopher, Paul Natorp. had dismissed Husserl's exploration of consciousness as 
a "relapse" into psvchologism. Heidegger rejects Ibis accusation. For him. "a purely 
'objeclive' general theory of objects remains incomplete": Ihe domain of logically valid 
meaning cannot be clarified wilboul bringing "subjective logic" into focus through phe- 
nomenologieal investigation (GA 1: 404). 

A conclusion added lo the Habililation thesis in 191b points in a different direction: 
logic and its problems can be properly understood only in a trans-logical" or "meta- 
physical" context (GA 1: 405-6). Philosophy of logic must penetrate to the "historical 
living spirit" and even to what mystics like Eckhart had in view. But though these 
themes — life, history, spirit -were never abandoned. Heidegger would not develop ihem 
under Ihe neo-Seholaslie aegis of "metaphysics" but, for the next decade, under the 
aegis of Husserl's phenomenology. Two things account for this: first, in 1916 the Chair 
of Catholic Philosophy that Heidegger had hoped to get on the basis or his Habiliiaii n 
went instead to ]oseph Geyser, and, in the same year, Husserl came to Freiburg as 
Rickerl's successor. 

During the period between 1919. when Heidegger took up teaching as a lecturer 
after Ihe war. and 1925. when he gave his last Freiburg course before leaving lor 
Marburg. Heidegger turned repeatedly to Ihe main theme of Husserl's 1911 progr.jm- 
malic essay. "Philosophy as Rigorous Science," namely the peculiar character of philo- 
sophical inquiry, which is cognitive i makes iru lit- claims! but not "theoretical." not an 
explanatory system of propositions governed by laws. In the Loaiuil IwrsiijiiUioun 
Husserl hail argued that philusupliv is not a theory that explains knowledge causally 
but a reflection that clariiies knowledge phenoincnologicallv. Heidegger radicalizes this 
idea, (timing il against Husserl himself, hi a I'M 1 - 1 lecture cuiirse. for example, he 
argues that even Husserl's insistence thai philosophy abjure Iheorelical constructions 
and cleave, to what is directly given in experience involves a distortion of the phenom- 
ena, since "givenness" is itself already a theoretical construct [GA 56/57: 89), The 
gi'i etiness of meaning to consciousness - intentional! ty as consciousness of objects - 
conceals ils own condition, which Heidegger nou begins to call "being." Before being 
a reflection on intentionality (Husserl's view) phenomenology is to be an "under- 
standing, an heiineiieutic intuition" (GA 56/57: 117). a self-interpreting process in 
which Tactic life" intuits itself in its practical, pre- Iheorelical unfolding. 

Thus, while Husserl was moling phenomenology toward li'aiiscendeiital idealism. 
Heidegger ;v,h imagining ii as a her meiieu lies nf 1'acliciiv. ' In this iiniinn he linked the 
HusserHan idea ol philosophy as "primal science" with Ihe Aristotelian idea of philoso- 
phy as a doctrine of categories, an ontology. As Heidegger tells us. while he "practiced 
phenomenological seeing, leaching, and learning in Husserl's proximity alter 1919." 
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he was simultaneously exploring "a transformed understanding of Aristotle" 
(Heidegger 1972: 78). Hnsserl's theory of categoria I intuition had made such a reading 
possible by "for the first time concretely pav|mg| (he wav for a genuine form of research 
capable or demonstrating the categories" (GA 20: 97-8), but Husserl disputed 
Heidegger's view that research into the categories of tactic life was the ultimate task of 
primal science. 

Both the demand for an account of the ultimate conditions of inlentionality and the 
turn toward practical comportment of human beings were also pari of Hnsserl's work 
during this period, work ihat Heidegger, as Husserl's assistant, knew well, though it 
remained unpublished fur decades. In lectures and research manuscripts beginning in 
14115 and collated bv Edith Stein in 1917 (to be published under Heidegger's editorship 
only in 1928), Husserl located the ultimate conditions of object-consciousness in the 
pre-intentional absolute How of inner time-consciousness. The structure of this analy- 
sis- though not the details- would reappear in Heidegger's Beiiitj mid Tune, where tem- 
porality is the "horizon" for the "meaning of being" in general. Heidegger also knew 
Husserl's work on "nature and spirit" -meant for the second volume of (rims -in which 
Husserl argues for the primacy of the embodied, practical comportment of the "person" 
over any form of purely theoretical attitude. Whether Heidegger was influenced by 
these analyses, or whether, as he says. Husserl took note of "[Heidegger's] objections 
from my lecture courses in Freiburg" and [made] allowances Tor them" (GA 20: 167) 
is a matter of some dispute. What is clear is that Heidegger was not satisfied that 
Husserl's concept or the person was a phenomenologicallv adequate calegorial account 
of the "being who is intentional." 

This formulation appears in a lecture course delivered in 1925, shortly after 
Heidegger had moved from Freiburg t" Marburg. In 1917PaulNatorp had approached 
Husserl about Heidegger 's suitability lor ;i professorship at Marburg, but Husserl [who 
at that time had had little personal contact with Heidegger! was non-commital. Bv 
1923, however. Husserl had come to see Heidegger as I he great hope Tor carrying on 
his phenomenology, so that when Nalorp again inquired about Heidegger Husserl was 
enthusiastic. One or Heidegger's first projects upon finding himself in the capital 
of Marburg neo- Kantianism was to de\ clop a radically anti-Marburg interpretation of 
Kant. Reading the Critique of Pure Reason anew and ... as it were against the back- 
ground of Husserl's phenomenology . . . opened my eyes," he writes in 1927 (GA 2 5: 
431). For instance, Husserl's concept of intuition allowed Heidegger to grasp the sig- 
nificance of Kant's faculty dualism (pointedly rejected bv [he Marburg School): and 
Husserl's approach to inner lime-consciousness helped Heidegger to recognize, in tem- 
porality, the crucial link between the transcendental imagination and I he schematism. 
But at the same time Heidegger was beginning to settle scores with Husserl. in particu- 
lar with the transcendental idealism of Ideas, which he condemned as a foreign, neo- 
Kantian transplant into phenomenology (GA 20: 145). 

As the representative of phenomenology in Marburg. Heidegger begins his 192 5 
lecture course by defending the genuine sense of Husserl's achievement from then- 
current misunderstandings. Nevertheless, he argues thai Husserl's "breakthrough" to 
phenomenology in the ioakn! inwsritiaiioiis had been compromised by its subsequent 
subordination to a "traditional idea of philosophy" (GA 20: 147). Heidegger a 
Husserl of foisting on phenomenology the Cartesian demand for a philosophical si 
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bused on absolutely certain foundations, when in fact it should be a radically new 
approach to ontology. Though Husserl does outline certain onlological determinations 
of consciousness. Heidegger argues (hat these are not drawn from the "being who is 
intentional" but from those aspects or consciousness that make it suitable to become 
t Lie object >>]' an episleinologically ti unidalioiia I science. 'I'll a I Heidegger • <nvn view of 
phenomenology as onlology is equally derived from a "traditional idea of philosophy" 
- one borrowed from Aristotle, rather than Descartes- is obvious, though like Husserl 
he will claim that it arises solely from Ihe immanenl logic of phenomenology itself. 

[n 1925. again supported by Husserl. Heidegger became a candidate for Nicolai 
Hartmann's Chair and. in a rush, submitted the unfinished Being and Time for publica- 
tion. On the basis of galley proofs the Minister of Education deemed it "insuflicienl." 
but once it had been published in Husserl's jnhiinitis lih Phil^soplui' unit piiiiuonwiioio- 
tjischt' iorsthuihi this judgment was reversed, and in I 927 Heidegger was promoted to 
lull pi 'lessor. Between I 927 and 1929. when he moved to Freiburg as Husserl's chosen 
successor. Heidegger continued to develop his reinterpretation of phenomenology 
Husserl's marginal remarks in his copy of Ht'Uujimd Time show that he was troubled hv 
Heidegger's apparent departures Irom his own position. Iilii he reports I ha I "Heidegger 
sleadilv denied lhai he would abandon my transcendental phenomenology, and he 
referred me to his future second volume [of Bciuij and Time]" (Husserl 1997: 2 3). 

In order, perhaps, lo gel to the bottom of their differences. Husserl invited Heidegger 
to collaborate on an article lor the Pttiiitlopiwdiii Ptiuumiiit. Heidegger's revisions reeasl 
Husserl's original so as to highlight the continuity between ontology and transcen- 
dental phenomenology, but Husserl saw only the (not inconsiderable) departures from 
his view and the collaboration collapsed. This was elleclive.lv I lie collapse of the acade- 
mic and personal relation as well. In 192N Heidegger did ohi I lihule an essay. "On the 
Essence of Ground," to Husserl's Srslschrlll. but the tenor of the piece - with its long 
historical analyses of the concept of "world" and its attempt to trace the Husserlian 
themes of inlenlionalilv and reason lo (he "more primordial" ground of Dasein's tran- 
scendence" - was confrontational. So was Heidegger's inaugural lecture in Freiburg. 
"What Is Metaphysics?," delivered in 1929. Taking over the Chair of the founder or 
phenomenology, who had alwavs held philosophy to Lie rigorous science, Heidegger 
does not mention phenomenology sharply distinguishes philosophy from science, and 
grounds all science in "the Nothing." This lecture begins a chapter in Heidegger's 
thought where Husserl's Influence is mainly absent. The early 19 ills were years in 
which Husserl had little to do with Heidegger, developing his ideas instead in conver- 
sation with his former assistant. Kugen Fink, while Heidegger lectured on Nietzsche, 
Holderlin. and Ihe pre-Socratics, On Husserl's death in 19 3N Heidegger - who in the 
meantime had become the first National Socialist Rector of the University of Freiburg 
and, in the wake of controversy, had subsequently retired from public academic poli- 
tics - did not attend the funeral. 

Because both Husserl and Heidegger believed that phenomenology radically trans- 
formed philosophical inquiry - standing "opposed to those pseudo-questions which 
parade themselves as problems, often for generations at a time" (SZ: 28) — it can be 
difficult to assess eaeh's claim that the other lacked "radieality." Such a claim is possi- 
ble only if there is common ground: but if. as each held, the matter and the method of 
philosophy are inseparable, objections to an account of the matter can alwavs be 
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pained bv a claim thai the method has been misunderstood This, in fact, was Husserl's 
central response in Heidegger's criticisms. The present chapter is not the place to adju- 
dicate such disputes: instead, it focuses chiefly on how Heidegger constructed the dif- 
ferences with Hussei'l. Regarding the matter of philosophy, the dispute turns on the 
question of whether philosophy is essentially an inquiry into "being" or a "science 
of consciousness "; regarding method, the dispute concerns a nuance in the concept or 
phenomeuological "reduction." 



Contested Philosophical Issues, Part I: The Matter of Philosophy 

Heidegger holds that philosophy has "forgotten'' the "question of being" (What is 
being- What does "being' [SYi'jp] meanr). What for the Greeks had been the source of 
deepest wonder has become a desiccated branch or logic that concerns iiselT with laws 
of the empty "something in general." Husserl, for instance, distinguished between 
"regional ontologies" (the a priori categorial frameworks governing the empirical sci- 
ences] and "formal ontology" (the categories governing cognitive objecthood" as 
such). Though Heidegger also distinguishes between regional ontologies anil ontology 
proper, he does not construe the latter as a formal inquiry: rather, it is the Aristotelian 
question of the "unity" in the manifold senses of being.' an inquiry into the meaning 
of being as such. Husserl could make no sense of this question. When, in his \')l'-> Kant 
i Im'i I the I'fi'f'jViir i'.i' Ai'i'iiC.'ii.iAii v Heidegger writes I hat "we understand being and yet we 
lack the concept." Husserl responds in the margin: "We lack it- When would we need 
it.-" (Husserl 1997: 4f>5). Beyond the formal category somelhing-in-general" there is. 
for Husserl, nothing to sav about being as such, but for Heidegger it is precisely phe- 
nomenology's task to overcome such "forge tfulness" and ask about the sense of being 
presupposed in formal and regional ontologies alike. 

1'iV placing phenomenology in lite sen ice of the question of being Heidegger had. in 
Husseil's eves, failed to grasp its radical! I v. For Hussei'l. till objectively oriented science. 
including ontology, is naive, that is. uncritical with regard lo its own possibility This 
is not to dismiss such science but to indicate the need for a different sort of inquiry, 
one that explores the conditions presupposed by objective inquiry. Phenomenology 
thus takes the form of an investigation into "consciousness" - 
object of the science of psychology, but "pure" or "transcendental" 
the subjective as such, the site where all objectivity, "whatever has for me sense and 
validity as 'true' being" (Husserl 1 9 h 9 : 1 SI), is given. Pure consciousness is not an entity 
in the world, but subject lot the wild: its philosophically salient characlerislic is inten- 
lionality: all consciousness is consciousness of something ns something, thanks to 
which all entities present lhemseh.es with a certain "content'" or meaning (Muni. 
Phenomenology is thus to be an analysis of how that content, presupposed in all 
scientilic and pre-scientilic dealings with entities, gets constituted through "acts" 
of consciousness and their "syntheses." Since such acts condition the givenness or 
any possible beings, all ontological inquiry presupposes the science of transcendental 



The deepest differences between Husserl and Heidegger concern this idea of a 
inquiry "prior to" ontology, for in Being mid Time Heidegger apparently demands som 
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thing si mi Lir. In order In answer (lie question of (lie meaning of being mif musl lirsl 
clarify the conditions under which il cnn be raised in a meaningful way - the lirst of 
which, Heidegger argues, is lli.il one have something like a pre-onlologieal "under- 
standing or being" (SZ: 5). Thus ontology proper musl be preceded by "fundamental 
ontology - 11 phenomenological explication of how an understanding of being is pos- 
sible. This enlails examination of that being who is possessed or such an undersu Hid- 
ing - which Heidegger, using the ordinary German expression for "existence," calls 
Diiscin. Jusl as Husserl's transcendental consciousness is not equivalent to psychologi- 
cal (human) consciousness, so Dasein. though precisely the entity that "each of us is 
himself" (SZ: 7). is nol equivalent to the imthiopos. But — and the source or all friction 
lies here — it is not equivalent to transcendental consaoitsni'ss either. Heidegger acknowl- 
edges that Husserl's "formal phenomenology of consciousness" is possible [SZ: 1 1 5). 
but he argues that such an "anulvfie description of inlentionalitv in its apriori" |CA 
20: 108) cannol fullill the larger goal of accounting Tor the possibility of intenlionaliiv. 
tile origin of that content through which "there is" something. For consciousness 
itself rests upon an outological basis that has the character of "being-in-the-world." 
Heidegger's fundamental ontology proposes lo show how the structures of being-in- 
the-world make consciousness in Husserl's sense - the inlentionalitv of acts of percep- 
tion, judgment, imagination, etc. - possible. 

Husserl understood the problem or intenlionaliiv to be the problem of how a "trans- 
cendent (mind-independent) object can be "there" for consciousness. How is it. for 
instance, thai perception gives its object as a real entity in the world, and what sort of 
modification of perception is involved when the same object is remembered, halluci- 
nated, or merely imagined; Heidegger, in contrast, held that this kind, of on tic tran- 
scendence - the meaning of en lilies as correlates of intentional acts - depended upon 
an outological transcendence to which Husserl was blind, namely the transcendence 
of Dasein as being-in-the-world. Consciousness of objects is possible because Dasein 
transcends beings as a whole toward their being: because Dasein "understands some- 
thing like being, individual beings can show up as what they me. In contemporary 
terms, intentional content cannot be understood as a function of consciousness alone 
but must be seen as deriving from the structure of being-in-the-world as a whole, that 
which enables our understanding of being. 

This point may be brought oul bv a series of contrasts between what Heidegger took 
to be Husserl's views and his own account of the structures of being-in-the-world. As 
previously noted. Heidegger (raced Husserl's problems to the hitter's adherence to a tra- 
ditional Cartesian idea of philosophy. Heidegger admils that Husserl makes essential 
advances beyond Descartes (GA 17: 261-2). yet he argues thai Husserl's commitment 
to a science of consciousness undermines these advances. Heidegger thus formulates 
his own position as a response to what he sees as Husserl's residual individualism, ratio- 
nalism (theoretism). and internalism. We may begin with individualism. 

For Husserl, the basic structure of intentional experience is the Cailesiau ego-eogito- 
Ci'jliiiiiwiL Because the "I lliink" 1 1 judge. I remember, ele.l belongs lo every intentional 
act. the field of meaning is essentially a field of individual consciousness. If one asks 
about the character of the "I" here. Husserl will point out that there are various atti- 
tudes in which t he question can be a nswe led. In Ihe persona lislie altitude, fof example. 
I grasp myself as a social, practical, valuing, being: in the naturalistic attitude, in 
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contrast. ] appear as the hearer of "psychic experiences." But considered in ils deepest 
["Iranscendenlal") significance the ego is a unique, "indeclinable" instance, the 
genuine first-person irreducible to any third-persi >n descriptions, a monadic spontane- 
ity that "constitutes itself Tor itself in, so to speak, the unity of a history' " (Husserl 
1969: 75: translation modified). Here Husserl not only faces the problem of solipsism, 
but embraces it: though he recognizes that any account of intentional content 
must refer to a community of egos in communicative interaction ("transcendental 
inter subjectivity"], he nevertheless insists Ilia I I his inlersubjeclivilv must itself be ego- 
logicallv constituted. Heidegger registers his objection at just this point. Agreeing with 
Husserl that an account of intentional content must make reference to social norms 
and hence to a social subjectivity. Heidegger argues that this verv fact renders contra- 
dictory the idea of a pre-social subject, which would have to constitute sociality from 
its own individuality. As being- in- the- wo rid I am always being-with-olhers. For 
Heidegger, then, the problem is not to explain how the social world can be constituted 
from my "monad," but to explain how anything like individuality is possible. On 
Heidegger's view I understand myself in terms or the typical roles, inherited customs, 
and standard ways of doing things prevalent in my lime and place. 1 belong to diis Man 
(the They), the anonymous "others" from whom, Tor the most part, one does not dis- 
tinguish oneself" (SZ: 118). Because such inlerchaugeability is a condition for intel- 
ligibility. Heidegger conceives individuation not as prior to the social but as a 
modi I icaii i in of ii: "anthenticilv" does not constitute sociality but merely occupies it in 
a different way. 

Being-in-the-world. then, is not equivalent to the traditional idea of subjectivity 
as individual consciousness. One philosophically significant consequence is that the 
understanding of being that makes ontological inquiry possible is not first of all a 
matter of what takes place in an individual mind but is. rather, an intelligibility thai 
resides in the shared social praclices prevalent in a particular culture at a particular 
historical moment. Such an understanding is not, therefore, a function of a hidden 
reason, supported by an implicit transcendental logic, as Husserl supposed was the case 
for the domain of intentional consciousness. Instead, it is groundless, resting upon 
nothing tni>re I halt the uav things , ire di>ne For Husserl. litis t mailed an unacceptable 
rclalh ism: for Heidegger it is the necessary consequence of the fact thai Dasein is "care" 
{Sorge) before it is reason. 

What this means emerges from Heidegger's criticism of a certain rationalism or the- 
oretism in Husserl's account of intentionality. According to Heidegger the intelligibil- 
ity of things derives from Dasein's practical gearing into the world, its "projecls." 
Self-understanding is not initially a thei>retical self-awareness bill is embedded in these- 
projects - that is. in practices that involve my abilities and skills. Abilities and skills 
entail norms of success or failure, and because they do, things can show up in si r »«,!;- 
ami ways — that is. as hammers that "nicely fulfill" their function, or as bicycles that 
are "too rickety to ride." On Heidegger's view, the satisfaction conditions inherent in 
such projects are what make intentionality in the Husserlian sense possible. Thus, to 
say that Dasein is "care" before it is reason is to say that what things are or mean 
depends on their involvement in a totality of significance ("world") anchored in my 
practical concerns - ultimately, in my concern for my own being. Heidegger believes 
that Husserl. on the contrary, misconstrues the character of such experience thanks to 
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a rationalist pre supposition built into his focus on intentional nets, one that leads him 
to propose something like a theory theory" of intentional content. 

Thus, for example. Husserl recognises that our ordinary experience is one of using 
hammers, tables. ;md chairs, bill lie argues lh.il it is phenomeiiologieallv founded in 
si mie tiling mure basic - namely, the thing as merely perceived, an identity in the mani- 
fold of perceptual properties such as color, orientation in space, weight, and so on. 
Upon this basis the thing comes to exhibit its practical and other "evaluative" proper- 
lies through a series of further act-syntheses that yield our seamlessly rich expetience 
iif it. I 'sing Heidegger's terms. Husserl treats experience as I hi mgh tilings were iniluilly 
given as merely "present at hand" and only subsequently taken up into practical activ- 
ities. In Husserl's favor, it would, appear to be a logical or conceptual requirement that 
if I use a hammer I also see (or l'eeli a physical thing- with- proper ties; indeed. Heidegger 
himself admits that "onlv bv reason of something presenl-at-haud, 'is there' anything 
ready-to-hand" (SZ: 71). But he denies that the ready-to-hand is thereby founded on 
tlie ptesent-at-hand in the pheuomenological sense. The logical requirement is not a 
phenomenologieallv fvldcin one: it is only when our smooth dealings with I hi tigs break 
down that the kind of intentional! tv characteristic of simple perception or explicit pro- 
positional determination emerges. To read these structures back into pre-theoretical 
experience is to exhibit a rationalist prejudice. Husserl s account is thus a "theory 
theory" in the sense that it substitutes analytic desiderata, based on the demands of a 
cugni tivclv ton ndaliona list theory I'oi unprejudiced, description of how things show up 

In arguing that being- in- the- wo rid is essentially social and practical. Heidegger has 
undercut two core elements of the Cartesian view of intentional content, to which, he 
believes. Husserl is committed. Together these imply rejection of a third element, "inter- 
na lisin" or representalionalism. Husserl staunchly maintained thai his theory of inten- 
tionality had left all forms of Cartesian subjectivism behind, but for Heidegger any 
appeal whatsoever to consciousness as the ground olinlenlionalily brings with it a kind 
of representationalism, since it construes our basic openness to the world (which he 
calls "disclosedness") as a kind ol forum internum with its own laws and structures. In 
Husserl this shows up in his theory of the "noenia," the idea that entities are given bv 
way of noemata. or "senses," that are immanent to consciousness Heidegger's claim 
that l'lasein's understanding of being is equivalent to the disclosedness or revelation of 
things is meant to undercut this sort ol view on ontological grounds. 

If inter nalism is the view that intentional content is suflicienllv determined by 
mciiUiI content ("what is in the head"), then it is doubtful that Husserl's theory of the 
n oe ma is truly internalist. He rejects the idea that inlenlionalilv can be explained psy- 
chologically, in terms of mental representations. To ground object- reference in the indi- 
■■. uktal psyche ("narrow content") is to court skepticism bv severing the mi;/ things are 
given from the things themselves. Husserl's uoema is meant to include both, and it is 
no more in the head than it is in the world; it belongs to "transcendental" conscious- 
ness as such. From this point of view — a full explication of which would require an 
account of the reductions - the transcendent thing is itself "immanent'' to conscious- 
ness and can play the role sometimes attributed to "external" factors in accounting Tor 
intentional content. To sav. for instance, that the intentional content of mv stale when 
I refer to water is partly determined by the micro-structure or that substance, whether 
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that structure is known to me or not. is not to say that such content is determined bv 
something external In I lie iioeuui. since the hi Iter includes within itself inference to iin 
open-ended process of determining that thing -whatever it is — to which I stand in rela- 
tion by means of its being given in a certain way. From the uoematic point of view, a 
causal theory of reference is not a causal theory (i.e. an explanation I ha I supervenes on 
phenomenological factors) but an explication of how the sense of certain noemata 
(intentional content) is constituted by reference to a particular sedimenled causal 
history. But while this causal history, as an intentional implication of the noema, 
belongs within the field of consciousness, this dues mil mean that the causal history 
fcu'i/is interna I to the mind. Even if Husserl's position is not internalist in the ordinary 
sense, however. Heidegger linds lhat Husserl's talk of the "constitution" of the thing by- 
means of a "synthesis" of various intentional acts remains caught in the Cartesian (rap. 
Though he mm here rejects Husserl's theory of the noema explicitly. Heidegger's argu- 
ment that intentionality (the "discoveredness" of entitiesl depends on Dasein's tran- 
scendence, that is. on the prior disclosedness of being-in-the-world. involves elements 
that undermine what Husserl look to be the self-sufficiency of an account or meaning 
in terms of consciousness. For Heidegger, disclosedness is a matter of three equally nec- 
essary aspects of Dasein's being - understanding, disposition, and discourse - none of 
which is an intentional act in Husserl's sense. We have already mentioned how under- 
standing funclions as "project": the meaning that informs practical activity cannot be 
grasped us the correlate of an act of consciousness, a noema. But a deeper contrast 
with Husserl's alleged inlernalism requires a look at the equally decisive role of dispo- 
sition, since bv its means the "lactic" character of llasein's disclosedness comes lo light. 

Disposition {Befiiidlichkeu) names that dimension or being-in-the-world that struc- 
tures the affects: moods, feelings, emotions. For Husserl. it is through affect thai ihings 
have value for us, claim us, and so possess meaning in the sense of weight or bearing. 
For Heidegger, too. it is through moods that things matter to us. but whereas Husserl 
saw mood as a distinctive kind of intentional act (with "value" as its distinctive inten- 
tional object). Heidegger links affectivity to the pre-intentional disclosure of being-in- 
the-world as a whole. Less formally, it is through mood that the world as a whole - the 
context of significance co-structured by my projects - is opened up as mattering in a 
certain way. When f am bored it is the world as a whole that is boring, hence individ- 
ual (lungs in it can strike me as tedious: when 1 am joyous 1 am warmly attuned to 
things as a whole, hence I can find particular things enchanting. At the same 
time, moods tell me something about myself. As Heidegger puis it. they reveal mv 
"Ihrownness" or 'faclicily" - the "burdensome character of Dasein," that "it is and has 
to be" (SZ: 135). Moods thus attest that I am not a pure egologieal spontaneity but 
am passively exposed to the world. Such exposure marks my being as Unite, a designa- 
tion that Heidegger explores in his analyses of anxiety, being-towards-death. and 
historicality. 

To the extent, then, that Husserl can be seen to claim that nothing essential to the 
constitution of meaning lies outside (transcendental) consciousness. Heidegger's 
analysis of disposition — of the passivity" and tinitude of being-in-the-world - would 
seem to contest such inlernalism. As the way in which the world as a whole comes to 
matter at all. disposition yields a condition on all intentional content (exposure to the 
world, faclicily) that cannot itself be conceived as a correlate of consciousness. !'iiidl>uj 
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oneself in ii world cannot be recovered rel lee lively iis a product of intentional activity: 
yet it is necessary Cor there to be intentionality. 

Does this mean that Heidegger should be counted among the externalists who argue 
that intentional content is partly determined by what lies outside consciousness? 
Certainly, if consciousness is understood in Cartesian fashion: Heidegger denies that 
some complex system of mental representations could be identical to the content or 
our experience. Yet it is not clear that Heidegger's externalism differs radically from 
Husserl's internalism. For instance. Heidegger's appeal to the world in which I find 
myself is not equivalent to the metaphyseal naturalism typical of externalist theories, 
which treat the causal and micro-structure that determines aspects of certain inten- 
tional content as something unavailable lo phenomenology. As he tells us in I'niui iiuil 
Time, "the 'nature' by which we are surrounded' is. of course, an entity within-the- 
tvorld" (SZ; 211): that is. it is not the world itself but a kind of intentional content, 
something that shows up in the world. The "nature" or naturalistic accounts is thus 
immanent to being- in- the- world in much the same way it is immanent to conscious- 
ness for Husserl. and precisely this structural similarity alloived Heidegger lo dismiss 
Husserl's charge thai Ja'i.'tf.f and Time was merely an 'anlhropoldgisiiC misunder- 
standing or transcendental phenomenology. Heidegger's emphasis on the lactic and 
worldly character of existence cannot mean that a philosophical account of inten- 
tionality is to be supplemented by historical, sociological, anthropological, or biologi- 
cal theories. What then can it mean!- With this question. Heidegger's view of the matter 
of philosophy can no longer be explicated without reference to its inetliod. 



Contested Philosophical Issues. Part II: The Method of Philosophy 

For Heidegger, as for Husserl. philosophical method must be distinct from that of non- 
philosophical inquiries: it can be neither inductive nor deductive, neither experimental 
nor dialectical. "Only as phenomenology is ontology possible" (SZ: 3 5). Husserl char- 
acterized phettomenological method as relleclive. intuitive, and descriptive., and in some 
places Heidegger appears to embrace, while in others he appears to contest, each of 
I hese. Since an account of Heidegger's phenomenology is reserved Tor another chapter 
in this volume, the focus here is on the issue of method most closely bound up with the 
dispute over the matter of philosophy, namely, the issue of Husserl's reductions. By 
means of eidetic. phenomenological, and transcendental reductions Husserl sought to 
define the specific character of philosophical ki) o\v ledge, and while Heidegger appeal's 
to dismiss them as useless "technical devices" [SZ: 2 7i antithetical lo the onlolugical 
aims of phenomenology, his own position remains within the scope of the reductions 
save at one crucial point, where an existential moment asserts itself within the frame- 
work of what both Heidegger and Husserl call the "transcendental knowledge" of phi- 
losophy (SZ: 38| . 

For Husserl. philosophy is not an empirical but an a priori discipline, a science of 
"essence," Thus phenomenology might begin with an example drawn from experience. 
but its goal is not an exhaustive description or the example. Rather, it seeks insighl into 
what is essential to things of that kind, gained by varying the example in imagination 
until the limits of its variabilitv-tvilhin-identitv become clear. Husserl terms litis process 
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the "eidetic reduction." Many objections have been raised against such a procedure. Inn 
I litre can be little doubt that Heidegger agrees with its outcome. For him. philosophic.]] 
knowledge is eidetic. Early in Being and Time Heidegger warns that his analysis ul' 
"average everiidaipiess" will exhibit "not just any accidental structures, but essential 
ones which, in every kind of being that tactical l.lasein mav possess, persist as deter- 
minative lor the character of its being" (SZ: 16-17). Heidegger does not describe the 
process whereby he attained insight into these essential structures, but his conception 
ul' philosophical knowledge remains within the scope or the eidetic reduction. Thus his 
1925 claim that ideation is "the most fundamental of misunderstandings" when 
applied to Dasein (GA 20: 152| is curious. And the argument that, since Heidegger 
holds philosophical inquiry to be grounded in factical, historical existence, any claim 
lo essential knowledge is inconsisie.nl with his position, show's at most that Heidegger 
is inconsistent since he does lav claim lo such knowledge. 

For Husserl. philosophical knowledge is distinct from all other knowledge in that it 
may not "presuppose the world," and a second, "phenomenological." reduction (or 
epoche) makes I his explicit. Often described as a "bracketing or being," the epoehe would 
seem to be ruled out by the very nature of Heidegger's eiilerprise as an inquiry imo 
being. Indeed, in 192 5 Heidegger specilically rejects the "phenomenological reduction" 
as a "disregarding" that is "in principle inappropriate lor determining the being of con- 
sciousness positively" (GA 20: 1 50). However, as with the eidetic reduction, the posi- 
tions of Husserl and Heidegger are not as far apart as they initially appear. For by 
"bracketing" of being Husserl means, first of all. that philosophy cannot take over 
results from other sciences, it can rellecl upon scientific claims as ihrims to truth, but 
in Us effort lo clarify the essence and possibility of scienlilic knowledge philosophy may 
not presuppose the validity of those claims. Heidegger affirms just this point — so con- 
trary to contemporary naturalism - when he argues that philosophy does not "limp 
along" behind science, investigating its status "as it chances to find it," but rather "leaps 
ahead, as it were, into some area of being" and "discloses it for the first time in the con- 
stitution of its being" (SZ: 10). 

Husserl's reduction of "being" to "phenomenon" might appear to go further, but in 
fact it merely extends the epotlie of the positive sciences lo the factual claims inherent 
in everyday experience. For Husserl. to bracket being in order to focus on the phenom- 
enon is lo consider the eniilv precisely as it gives itself without tonutiilitui oneself to the 
claims that Die entity makes for itself. The epoche does not "disregard" being but sets a 
specilic sort of epistemic commitment out of play. This pen and paper before me, for 
instance, certainly present themselves as real: but lo investigate, how this presentation- 
as-real. as a kind of inlenlionalilv. is constituted I need not use my commitment lo its 
reality In bracketing it I neither deny the reality of pen and paper nor eliminate the 
pi lability nf inquiring into what reality means. Because philosophy is nui an explana- 
tory factual science. I he bracketing of being does not compromise inquiry ink) its sole 
concern: the phenomenon as such. In contrast, a science like psychology must com mi I 
itself to | he factual existence of what it studies since it aims at laws that explain matters 
of fact, thus laws that depend on the real existence of the evidence that lies at their 
basis. Understood as a bracketing of epistemic commitment. Heidegger too accepts the 
phenomenological reduction. It merely expresses [he anti-naturalism he shares with 
Husserl. 
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Having focused philosophical reflection on i he phenomenon bv means of Ihe epocJie. 
Husserl proposes a further, "transcendental," reduction whereby the phenomenon's 
condi lions ol' possibility are disclosed. For Husserl, these conditions lie in "absolute" 
consciousness, which is said to "constitute" all being as phenomenon, Heidegger will 
part company with Husserl on this point, but again not without embracing a good 
many of the methodological implications ol' ihe (ranscendenlal reduction. 

First. Heidegger informs us of the difference between Husserl' s and his own version 
of this reduction: 

For Husserl (he . . . reduction ... is the method i ■ t" Icadm;; pheni-mciniio^ical vision from 
(he natural attitude of the human being . . . back (o the Ininscenilcnial life of conscious- 
ness and i(s noetic-noematic experiences, in which ohiecis are ainsliiulcei as correlates 
of consciousness. For us. ... reduction means leading pheniMnciti^f'^ical vision back 
From (he apprehension of a being . . . (o the understanding of Ihe being of this being 
(projecting upon [he way ills unconcealed I. IGA 24: 291 

That this is a form of the transcendental reduction becomes clear if one recalls that to 
lead phenomenological vision back from the entity to the understanding of its being is. 
l'i ■!' Heidegger, [o lb dualize (lie conditions for the disclosure, manifestation, of iheenlitv 
in its being. Nevertheless, because Ihe understanding of being depends on being-in-the- 
irarJd, Heidegger's reduction would appear to conflict with Husserl' s since the latter 
attains an absolute - that is. "worldless" - transcendental consciousness. In a famous 
passage Husserl imagines the annihilation of the world" in order to argue that while 
all worldly being is relative to consciousness, consciousness is absolute in the sense that 
it needs no "real" thing in order to be- "nulla 're' inilitjci nd I'xhti-iitlittn" (Husserl 1 '->S1: 
1 ll)|, Heidegger, in contrast, insists that the very thought that the world does not exist 
cannot be entertained. In order to locate the true point at which Heidegger parts 
company with Husserl it will be instructive to examine this famous dispute a bit more 
closelv 

"The question of whether there is a world at all and whether its being can be proved 
makes no sense if raised bv Dtisrin as heing-in- (he- world: and who else would raise it.-" 
(SZ: 202). Heidegger here targets Kant and. behind him, Descartes's claim that the 
world, appearing just as it does in experience, might not exist: (hal it might be a very- 
coherent dream or the product of an evil demon. Though he never says as much, 
Heidegger appears (o target Husserl here as well. But in contrast to Descartes. Husserl 
nowhere implies that we have reason to doubt the existence of the world. On the con- 
trary, he argues that if the "per linen I regularities of mn experience aciualiv persist ii 
is mronceivable "that (he corresponding transcendent world dues not exist" (Husserl 
1982: 111). The evidence for the existence of any worldly thing, and so of the world 
itself considered as the sum-total of worldly things, is never sullicienl lo establish iluu 
existence apodiciieallv: it is alwavs presumptive: but Husserl does not treat this as a 
reason for the sort of Cartesian skepticism (hal Heidegger dismisses, hi imagining Ihe 
world's "annihilation" he refers, instead, to a situation in which the above-mentioned 
"pertinent regularities" I'm! to obtain. In such a case the "being of consciousness . . . 
would indeed be modified." but "its own existence would not be touched" (Husserl 
1982: 110): that is. even if law-governed identities did not present themselves in the 
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wavs they do in fact present themselves- i.e. such that there are physical things for us 
- (here i. '.hi Id still he si .nic-ll ] i n :j. like p.ivcliic functioning. Indeed, ccrlain slagcs of in Ian- 
tile consciousness must be very much like this. 

Such a position does not conflict in any essential way with Heidegger's. First, it does 
not imply that Dasein could be without a world. Being-in- trie-world is indeed unthink- 
able under the conditions of annihilation' in HusseiTs sense, and if Heidegger is right 
thai consciousness depends on Dasein, then consciousness could not be without a 
world cilher. Vet. second, one should proceed here with caution: Heidegger's argument 
about the dependence of consciousness on Dasein show only thai tntmtiortalitlj could 
not be without Dasein. not that "consciousness" in some other sense could not be. And 
this is consistent with what Husserl says, since for him too "annihilation" of the world 
eliminates inlenlionalify. though not consciousness. Consideration of infants, animals. 
and other apparently conscious creatures provides some reason to think that con- 
sciousness can in some sens _ e exist without "world": indeed. Heidegger makes just this 
point when he denies "worldhood" - though surely not sentience - to animals. This 
suggests that while Heidegger must reject Husserl's claim that the transcendciiial 
reduction establishes "absolute" consciousness as the ground of an account of inten- 
lionality this is not because the move to a transcendental perspective itself somehow 
conflicts with the "worldly" character of Dasein. Daseiu's worldliness is itself transcen- 
dental. What finally forces the transformation of transcendental into existential phe- 
nomenology is to be sought in a different direction altogether. 

Husserl developed the method of the reductions in order to do justice to what he 
took to be the fundamental norm governing philosophy, natnelv [he norm of "ultimate 
philosophical sell L responsibililv." Because philosophical inquiry can fake nothing for 
granted - neither from the sciences nor from previous philosophies - it must be radi- 
cally first-personal. Only what 1 can validate on the basis of my own evidential insight 
can stand as actual philosophical know ledge: the assertions of others are initially 
merely "empty mere truth-claims that I must demonstrate for myself against the 
things (hat "fulfill" them. To lake responsibility !'■ >t' evidential fulfillment defines ihe;>nit'- 
rice of philosophizing. The various reductions, then - including the reduction of one's 
own being to transcendental consciousness- are meant to stakeout the kind of I'.vithvz 
Ihiif measures up to the norm, the first-person experience within which am possible 
claim to meaning and being must be assessed. 

For Heidegger, too, the norm of evidential self- responsibility defines the practice of 
philosophy. Taking over Husserl's distinction between empty and fullilled judginenfv 
Heidegger treats philosophical concepts not as material for dialectic- "free-lloa ling con- 
structions'' (SZ: 28| - but as empty or "formal" indications that point toward a first- 
person "evidence situation" (GA 61: 35) in which their claims can be fullilled or 
I Invar led on the things themselves. Heidegger was more attuned than was Husserl to 
the way traditional philosophical concepts can distort what the philosopher "sees," so 
his phenomenology includes a "destruction" ( Destruction j - or critical examination - 
of the tradition that aims at "access to those primordial sources' from which the cat- 
egories and concepts handed down to us have been in part quite genuinely drawn" (SZ: 
21). In speaking of access to primordial sources, however, it is clear that destruction is 
not an alternative to lirsl-person insight but its handmaid, an approach to tradition 
that aims to free up. here and now, "those primordial experiences' from which our 
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understanding of ourselves has ^inwn (SZ: 21). Further, the demand fur evidential sell 1 
responsibility is buili into I he structure of Being ami Time. An inquiry into Dasein (the 
being possessed of an understanding of being] as I he ground of inientionalitv is, by the 
same stroke, an inquiry into its own conditions of possibility as inquiry. And because 
one of those conditions is that I be able to take n'spoiisibiliin lor what 1 see and say. 
Heidegger must develop the analysis of Dasein beyond the account of ils everyday losl- 
ness in the anonvmilv of das Man fo that point where Dasein can genuinely say "I." 
that is. recover its "own" self and so be responsible to itself This is the methodological 
significance of the chapters on death, conscience, and authenticity as resoluteness. 

But this has a serious implication Tor the theory of the transcendental reduction, ft 
is possible for the phenomenologist to bracket her commitment to the existential claim 
made by any object or consciousness without thereby sucrilicing the verv possibility of 
attaining truth, since the phenomenon yields all the basis she needs for the kind of a 
;tiii>ri and essentia list truth phenomenology seeks -including truth about meaning and 
being. However when the inquiry concerns the transcendental conditions of such outo- 
logical inquiry — as it does when I am inquiring into my own being as a eognitivelv 
rt-^pi 'tiMNr being - (in- being of the inquirer cannot be bracketed. For I cannot bracket 
my commitment to beinii a philosopher (to the practice of philosophy as taking respon- 
sibility, lor the distinction between what is truly seen and what is <iti!v emptily asserted) 
without thereby losing the very topic of inquiry Commitment to being, in the form oT 
currying out philosophy as evidential self-respunsibilitv. is at this point -but <<tilj: at this 
point - irreducible. As Heidegger was the first to see clearly, phenomenology must 
become existential because it is here, in the being of the philosopher, that the matter 
and method of philosophy become one. 
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Heidegger and German Idealism 

DANIEL 0. DAHLSTROM 



Heidegger's early relationship to the German Idealists has its ups and downs, Late in 
life he recalls how. in the "exciting years" between 1910 and 1914. he had developed 
a "growing interest in Hegel and Schelling ' (GA 1 : ibi, A decade later he had clearly 
soured on both thinkers, especially Hegel, ivhum he licenses of "confusing us with Cod" 
Ki.A 2 1 : 2b/l. A I the conclusion of hi* Habi Illation in |o I b. alier pleading lor mveMi- 
galion of "the living, historical spirit" out of which categories emerge, he does call Tor 
critical engagement with Hegel's system, the most powerful in its fullness as in its 
depth, reach or experience, and conceptual formation" (GA 1: 41 Off), However, in his 
initial lectures alter the war. presenting himself as a phenomenologist for whom the 
future of philosophy consisls in a "non- theoretical science" I ha I breaks will] Iradilional 
ontology. Heidegger finds himself squarely at odds with German Idealism, which he saw 
as the "acme" of theoretical consciousness. Convinced that "the idea of the system . . . 
was illusory," he speaks of forming a "front against Hegel." He takes Natorp's system 
and Kicker Is philosophy of value in Uisk as descendants, respectively. oT Hegel's "abso- 
lutizing of the theoretical" and Fichte's doctrine of the primacy of practical reason 
(Strube2003: 94ff). 

Schelling is not mentioned in this context, probably because Heidegger considered 
him merely a "literary figure," or at least he did until 192ii when, prodded by Jaspers. 
he began leading Schelling' ',.v ri lings - especially his i'hih^o;>hkiti invvyiUjiinons on the 
I'.sseiieeol' Human Freedom (hereafter "Freedom Essay") -in earnest. In a letter to [aspers 
from litis peril nl. Heidegger writes: "Schelling ventures much further philosophically 
i han Hegel, even though he is conceptually less orderly" (Heidegger and |aspers 19 l )tl: 
b2: Cadamer 1 L KS 1 : 432). Though Heidegger offers an early seminar on St'lieHing'-- 
Freedom Essay in 1927-S. his reading of Schelling does not bear fruit that Heidegger 
deems worthy of publication for another decade or more. 

Toward the end of Being mid Time. Heidegger does discuss Hegel's attempt to explain 
how the human spirit and lime are related and. thereby, how the history of the human 
spirit can Iranspire in time. Yet. while part of Heidegger's motivation is in call attention 
to Hegel's under-appreciated concept of time, his main aim is to drive home the dis- 
tinctiveness of his interpretation of human existence in terms of temporality by con- 
trasting it with Hegel's conception of the relation of time and spirit. In this light, he 
chides Hegel for taking the bearings Tor his analysis of time from an overly simpliiird 
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("vulgar"). albe.il traditional, concept of time as an ever-present sequence of nows, In 
addition, lie makes (he controversial point thai, contrary io Hegel's "construction'' of 
a connection between spirit and time, the existential analysis of Hasem begins in 
the "concretion'' or tactically thrown existence "in order to reveal temporality as whal 
originally enables it [existence]" (SZ: 435-6; Sell 1998: 76ff). 

This discussion of Hegel's concept or lime and its connection with spirit, while highly 
critical, marks the beginning of a basic change in altitude toward the German Idealists 
(hereafter simply "Idealists"!, as Heidegger's early dismissal of t lie in gives way to ever- 
mounting respect and critical engagement. From this point on, Heidegger repeatedly 
challenges conventional wisdom by arguing that the aflermalh of German Idealism 
marks not its collapse, but rather a deterioration of philosophical thinking to a level far 
below it. The philosophical creativity, radicalness. and raw metaphysical ambition or 
Vb riling. Hegel, and Fichte increasingly become a cause of wonder to him and, more 
importantly a challenge he cannot ignore. Taking the lime lit la IK' Io read (he Idealists 
lor himself (as he puts it in a letter to Jaspers: Heidegger and Jaspers 1990: 123). 
Heidegger could not help but recognize a series of similarities with his own ambitions: 
resisting the untested presuppositions of scientific naturalism, religious dogmatism, a 
worldless, ^historical subjectivity and the philosophically ungrounded wurldviews 
engendered by them- and resisting (hem in favor of a thoroughgoing attempt to think 
ihings ihrough completely radically, and concretely. Nol surprisingly, many aspects of 
their thought can be and. indeed, were read - to Heidegger s dismay, in some cases - as 
anticipating his thinking in Hriiui and Time. Yel whether critics provided the spur to 
Heidegger's rediscovery of the Idealists or not. this first serious reading of their works 
also helped him lo appreciate not only that the critics had a point but also that the 
Idealists command an essential place in the history of Western metaphysics and. hence, 
in his project of deconstructing it (thereby considerably expanding the originally 
planned second part of Be'mg ami Time). Moreover, after Heidegger moves awav from 
the transcendental phenomenology and fundamental ontology of Being iniii Time, his 
thinking incorporates issues and insights introduced in the context of Idealist meta- 
physics, a fact that, at the very least, raises questions about his allegedly post- 
metaphvsical turn. For all these reasons. Heidegger lectures and writes frequently on 
works of the Idealists, seining each interpretation as an opportunity lo clarify his own 
thinking by comparison and contrast. 

Following the publication of Being anil Time. Heidegger s relationship to the Idealists 
passes through luiir principal phases (though the third and fourth phases overlap for a 
lime). The lirsl phase, his awakening, to the significance of German Idealism, coincides 
with his initial efforts, in the lirsl few years following the publication of Being and Time. 
to elaborate fundamental ontology as a "metaphysics of Dasein." In this first phase. 
dominated by lectures on "German Idealism." given in 1929, Fichte figures more 
prominently than do Schelling or Hegel. In the second phase, the major turn in 
Heidegger's thinking after 1929 awav from fundamental ontology begins to take shape 
precisely as Heidegger lectures on the "crossroads" of his thinking with Hegel's (Sell 
1998: 26ff; GA 32: 113). While this second phase is transitional, the same cannot be 
said for the last two phases, each dating from Ihe mid- 19 30s, as Heidegger attempts to 
prepare for a new-, non- metaphysical beginning for philosophy what he deems "think- 
ing being historically." i.e. thinking being as an event in which human beings play an 
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essential rule (GA 65: 422-3, 431). In Ihe third phase Heidegger leisures twice (19 36 
and 1941) on Schelling 's Freedom H.ssav as "I lie pinimde of tile metaphysics of German 
Idealism." which nonetheless makes some "individual thrusts" in the direction of 
Heidegger's new beginning, indeed, "driving German Idealism from within beyond ils 
own basic position" (GA 42: 6/Heidegger l'-).S5: 4). In the fourth and final phase ol 
Heidegger's encounter with the Idealists, he clarifies his post- metaphysical [urn by dis- 
litiguMimg it from Hegel's metaphysics as the. culmination of Western metaphysics 
(Heidegger 2003: 89ff). In the series of studies from 1936 to 1958 that mark this fourth 
phase. Heidegger is concerned with establishing Hegel's trenchant elaboration of the 
modern conception of being, yet as a legacy of Greek thinking. The import of the exer- 
cise is to provide an indirect argument for a new beginning, one that lakes its bearing-- 
not from metaphysics' leading question ("What is?"), but from the basic but forgotten 
question of being ('What is being; ' up. alter natively. "What does it mean to be?"). 

Earlier I mentioned the overlap between the third and fourth phases, dominated 
respectively hv Schelling and Hegel. Although Heidegger early on found, as noted, a 
particular resonance with Schelling's thinking, he increasingly lakes pains after 1940 
to compare and contrast Schelling's and Hegel's thinking, a move which probably 
facilitated the change in focus from Schelling to Hegel after 1945 (GA 49: 181-5), In 
any event, after 19 30 Heidegger does not lecture again on Fichte nor after 1945 on 
V helling: bul extended references In Hegel anil Ilea linen Is of his works can be found 
from 1916 to 1958, 

There is much to be said for the charge that Heidegger's readings or the Idealists are 
in various respects tendentious, a point ablv made even bv authors highly appreciative 
of Heidegger's thinking, e.g. Waller Sch lib. Hans-tie.org t i,idamer. i"itio Poggclci. David 
Kolb. Annette Sell. The following study attempts not to address these various criticisms. 
but to help to lay the groundwork for assessing them. Its aim is to highlight Heidegger • 
central contentions in each phase of his engagement with German Idealism and to do 
so with a view to their significance for his own thinking. 



The First Phase: Fichte's "Mela physics of Dasein" 
and Its Systemic Betrayal 

Heidegger's brief initial engagement with the Idealists demonstrates to him just how 

much his iundamenla] ontology, especially in iis deliberate appropriations and depar- 
tures from Kant's Iransceiidenlal philosophy coincides with their el'forls to develop a 
post-Kantian metaphysics. In their reconfigurations of Kant's theories of imagination 
and judgment in parlicular. Heidegger recognized unmistakable anticipations of his 
own Kant-interpretation (GA 28: 108-1 3, 163-71, 260-3). Not surprisingly, the last 
chapter of Heidegger's Kim! and the Problem W Mi'inplijisu^. published the same year 
that he delivered I he lectures i>n German Idealism, essentially over kips with the opening 
chapter of the published lectures 

In both settings Heidegger presents his project of fundamental ontology as the only 
legitimate inference to be drawn from the two basic tendencies of contemporary phi- 
losophy at Ihe time, namely philosophical anthropology (the search for a unified con- 
ception of humanity in the face of a proliferation of approaches and findings) and a 
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new metaphysics (Hie effort lo overturn a one- side J I 1 , rpi^riiiuli 'gieal orientation ami 
to renew questions about the totality and ultimacy or things). Heidegger appreciated 
the inseparability of these two tendencies, but located their unity, mil (like Scheleri in 
philosophical anthropology, but in fundamental ontology. Heideggers fundamental 
ontology holds that a human being's most basic determination (prior lo its place in the 
cosmos) is its understanding or being. There is, he accordingly stresses, "an inner con- 
nection" between (he basic question of metaphysics and the tnetaphvsics of Dasem (GA 
28: 18-2 3, 46). In other words. Heidegger attempts to drive home that inner connec- 
tion through his readings of the Idealists, just as he had in his interpretation of Kant 
(as the substitution or essentially the same material in both the lectures and the Kant- 
book already suggests). Indeed, the issue had become more pressing in the wake of 
recent critics' anthropological misunderstandings of Being and lime, some of which he 
addresses in these lectures. Thus, he reads Fichte's Foundation of the Entire Doctrine of 
Science as a "metaphysics of Dasem" and "foundation of metaphysics" (GA 28: 103. 
132-9. 241). 

Atone level this reading appears conn terinlui live since He hie. is working toward an 
absolute system. But Heidegger turns to Idealist systems precisely lo demonstrate the 
supposedly ineluctable finiiude or human understanding of being and. thus, human 
existence itself (the "always already" factual, historical coniextuality of being- here: 
Dti-stin). Accordingly, one of his strategies is to demonstrate how the dialeclical method 
of these systems, first introduced by Fichte, presupposes not only what it sets out to 
prove, bul also what it does not set out to prove yet gives the proof whatever Irenehancv 
it has. In this way Heidegger li litis corroboration for his conception - at Ihe time - of 
the fundamental convergence of the basic question of metaphysics and a hermeneuti- 
cally circular metaphysics of human existence. 

The 1929 lectures on German Idealism have been dubbed "the Fichte lectures. 
because well over two- thirds of them, following Ihe opening chapter just discussed, are 
taken up with the three parts of Fichte's "Doctrine of Science" {Wissensihiilisk'hww 
(a) its presentation of the basic principles of Ihe entire doctrine, [bl its foundation of 
theoretical knowing, and |c) its foundation of a science of the practical. In each part 
Heidegger finds treatments of themes that accord strikingly with his own thin kin;.'.. 
though most of his focus is directed at Ihe lirsl pari There Fichte introduces the judg- 
ment "I think" as the first principle of the Doctrine of Science with the argument that it 
is the supreme and unconditioned condition of all judging because it expresses an 
action that consists in nothing other than bringing forth the thought of the ego. This 
account of the ego amounts. Heidegger remarks, to a "self- positing" that is "the essence 
of the ego's being" (GA 28: 65). The remark is approving because Heidegger sees affini- 
ties here with the discipline and the content of his existential analysis, i.e. a refusal to 
appeal to something outside human existence itself and a recognition thai human exis- 
tence demies itself in its own projection. Fichte's account of this first principle also 
reveals in Heidegger's eves a genuine understanding of the distinctiveness of being 
a self in contrast lo being something merely "on hand" {nvhanden) (GA 28: 53, 65, 
68). In view of this discovery of Fichtean subjectivity, as Jiirgen Slolzenberg notes. 
Heidegger would have to revise his previous sweeping indictment of the Western tra- 
dition for treating human existence as something simply "on hand" (Slolzenberg 2HU3: 
SOff). 
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Fichte's second ]ii!)i!]i'. n<M derivable from I he lirsi. is the necessary positing of the 
"not I," i.e. of something opposed lo the ego. .As Heidegger leads this principle, it does 
not refer lo an enlilv or collection of entities standing opposite the ego. itself construed 
as an entity, instead, that "not I" in Fichte's second principle, posited as it is in and for 
the ego. is essential to the ego. It is the horizon and elbow room within which (he ego 
comports itself as ego. Obviating the contradiction that obtains between the lirsi two 
principles. Fichte's third principle - a "decree of reason'' (Fichte 1982: 106) — posits 
not their mutual exclusion, but their mutual limitation. In this principle, luge I her with 
the second. Heidegger linds an appreciation for understanding human existence as 
whole yet as inherently finite, two central themes of his own existential analysis. 
Invoking a crucial notion of that analysis. Heidegger characterizes this linitude as the 
contextual factirity of the I" (GA 28: 77, 79n.S. 90ff). 

But this factual finitude and the decree introducing it. Heidegger also urges, are 
incompatible with the certainly and "absolute ideal of a science" that Fichte otherwise 
claims for his system and its deductions. In fact, in a patent inversion of Fichte's ideal- 
ism. Heidegger claims that this linitude drives the entire first part of the Doetrine of 
Scienee. In other words, on Heidegger's reading, the first and unconditioned principle 
in Fichte's presentation, i.e. the self-positing ego. has its seat in the finitude expressed 
by the third principle. But Fichte systematically betrays this insight because of the 
priority that he- following Descartes - attaches to method over content and certain ly 
over truth, "the basic character of metaphysics as science of knowledge" (GA 28: 91). 
In this same connection, echoing the joint concern of his readings of Kant and the 
Idealists at this time, Heidegger makes the critical observation: 

In the dominance' of (he dialectic wi thin tier man Idea lis m 'he basic cv inception of the I 
as absolute subject makes ilsch' known, i.i- Ibis Is ultminii-h g:\ispe;: l.-iiieiilh) and that 
means that this mclapln sics severs use It' In an die basic qaeslf ic. in which all metaphysics 
as far as its possibility is concerned, is "rounded: the question of the being of human exis- 
tence [Dasi'jii] Irian which a fine the universal ami fundamental question of being can be 
posited a( all. . . . Precisely here in the most resolute endeavor :■' metaphysics, being Is not 
present at all! (GA 28: 122) 

The criticism is vintage Heidegger with its charge that being is forgotten - and by no 
means coineidenially - in the Idealist epitomization of metaphysics, the science sup- 
posedly concentrating on being. But the similarities between the Idealists' metaphysi- 
cal project and his own undoubtedly helped him to appreciate the pitfalls of the 
metaphysical horizons in which he couches his own project toward the end of the 
1920s. Indeed, it is not hard to imagine that this appreciation contributed to his aban- 
donment of the project of a "metaphysics of Dasein" and helped to usher in the next 
phase in his thinking and ongoing conversation with the Idealists. 

The Second Phase: Onto-theo-ego-logy and the Question of 
Infinity at a "Crossroads" with Hegel 

Heidegger's lectures on the opening chapters of Hegel's Phenomenology of Spirit in 
14 30'' 1 contain his first sustained treatment of the work thai he considers I he heart 
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and soul of Hegel's philosophy. The lectures are transitional, both Tor Heidegger's own 
thinking and for his engagement with the Idealists. Though Heidegger continues explic- 
itly In clarify the project begun in Being mid Time (this time by way of contrast with 
Hegel's thinking), these lectures are no longer in the ambit of the metaphysics of 
Dasein. Thus, after characterizing the science of (he phenomenology of spirit as "the 
Fundamental ontology of the absolute ontology and. that means, the onto-logy in 
general," Heidegger immediately adds that if is at (lie same lime "the endstage of any 
possible juslilicalion of ontology" (GA 32: 204). 

The difference that Heidegger's thinking has undergone between the first and second 
phases is also evident in one of the initial contrasts that he draws between his think- 
ing and Hegel's. In the course of arguing for the fundatnenlal importance of Hegel's 
system of science in the Phenomenology of Spirit (as opposed lo Hegel's Franklin I. |ena. 
and EncjiilopctlUi "systems"). Heidegger contrasts the Greek conception of philosophy 
as science, "radically completed" by Hegel, with his own claim I ha I philosophy is not a 
science - a clear departure from his portrayal of philosophy as phenomenology and 
phenomenology as the science of being, i.e. ontology, just a few years earlier Hegel 
manages lo consummate the Greek conception of a science of being because the 
meaning of being is determined from the beginning bv an absolute that is already will) 
us. "One must say it to oneself again and again: Hegel already presupposes what he 
gains at the end" (GA 32: 43). Heidegger interprets the genitive "science of experience'' 
in the original title of the Phenomenologi! of Spun as an apposilive genitive (like "city of 
Boston"), indicating thai the experience in which absolule knowing comes lo itself tor. 
alternatively, in which the spirit appears as a relative phenomenon in Ihe process of 
coming toilselfl ispredse.lv the science (the knowledge of being) itujuesliou. Heidegger 
introduces the term "absolvent" to characterize the way in which the absolule frees 
itself" from the limitations of a merely relative knowing (consciousness) by dissolv- 
ing'' and "replacing" it (GA 32: 71— 2). This absolute knowing (subjectivity I thai is pre- 
supposed a( every juncture of Ihe Phenomenology is thus infinite, when matched against 
the finite perspectives of consciousness charted in the work. 

This infinity marks one of the ways in which Heidegger finds himself in these 
lectures at a crossroads with Hegel. The talk of a "crossroads" and "crossing" seems 
to serve more than one purpose. It indicates, even if only rhetorically. Heidegger - 
acknowledgment of the intersection of his thinking with Hegel's, particularly in the 
similar wavs thai they lake up yet distance themselves from Kant's transcendental phi- 
losophy (GA 32: 92, 113-14, 151-2). At the same time, to the extent that crossroads 
call for a decision, the image accords with Heidegger's claim that there is something 
irreducibly finite about being. Thus, Heidegger's attempt "to fashion the kinship, that is 
necessary in order to understand the spirit of his | Hegel's | philosophy." amounts to an 
insisitrnce (in considering both his concept of limti.ii.le and Hegel s concept of inlinilv in 
connection with the question or being (GA 32: 55). Though this approach is clearly 
sell : serving. il allows Heidegger to draw some basic distinctions between him and Hegel 
legal ling Ihe problem of being. While Hegel conceives being as infinite, a conception 
thai becomes accessible lo absolute knowing only at the cost of time. Heidegger con- 
ceives lime as "the original essence of being" (GA 32: 17. 210ff). Further evidencing 
the turn but also the continuity in his thinking. Heidegger distinguishes his time- 
oriented questioning as "ontochrony" horn ontology (GA 32: 144), In this connection 
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Heidegger also faults Hegel not so much for (he claim of the superiority of an infinite, 
absolute knowing over the linile knowing considered in the Phenomenology as for 
the inadequacy of his inherited (even if dialectical) grasp of the Unite (GA 32: 55. 
101-14). 

One of Heidegger's final encounters with Hegel is his much- touted 19 57 essay, "The 
n to- theo- logical Constitution of Metaphysics.'' Yet the concept of onto- theo- logy and. 
with it. that of onto-theo-ego-logy already ligure prominently in the lectures of 
1930/1. At times Heidegger employs the term "on to- theo- logy" to designate a tradi- 
tional way of thinking and knowing {logos) beings ionta) by inquiring into their 
ultimate ground, the supreme being [theos). This linking of ontology to theology, 
introduced by Aristotle, is a paradigmatic expression of what Heidegger umlerslands 
as Western meiaphvsics' obliviousness in being - paradigmatic because the question or 
what being is gives way to the question of what beings there are and how they are 
related to one another (e.g. creating and created). But Heidegger also uses the expres- 
sion "on to- theo- logy" for how sped lie conceptions of what is (onlologv). what is pri- 
marily (theology), and whal it is to determine something as something (logic) serve 
as "mutually determining perspectives of the question of being"' (GA 32: 183). 
Km j 1 !']-.! sizing I his mutual determination is especially relevant in Hegel's case since his 
science of logic is at once an ontology and a theology as he makes his case that being 
is, in the final analysis, the absolute spirit, "the absolute self-conception of knowing" 
(GA 32: 142). 

Heidegger's aim In portraying Hegel's (and. later. Schelling's) thinking as onto- theo- 
logy is to demonstrate how the basic question of philosophy gets sidetracked by the 
leading question of metaphysics. Onto- theo- logy is thus another way in which 
Heidegger marks the crossroads at which he stands with Hegel. For Heidegger, the imsk 
question is the question of the sense of being and the answer, at least in part, lies in 
lime i later, lime- space). Traditional ontology, bv contrast, allegedly forgets this basic 
question in its pursuit of the leading question of metaphysics, the question of what is. 
which it frames not in terms of time, but in terms of a certain kind of talk [logos: con- 
cepts, statements, inferential grounding, theoretical cognition) about beings. So, too, 
Hegel is said to pre-empl the question of whether being is essentia!! 1 , linile hv i'eu>nlig- 
uring all linifude in terms of the infinity of absolute knowing, indeed, to such a degree 
Ilia I philosophy itself becomes equaled with this reconliguring [Authelwi. l>itih'klik\. Yet 
the very distinction between linile and inlinite being, Heidegger submits (albeit with far 
loo little argument), is evidence of Hegel's indifference to the basic question of being 
(GA 32: 106). 

If Heidegger exploits the term "onto- theo- logy" to expose the Aristotelian roots 
of Hegel's thinking, the expanded term "on to- theo- ego- logy" is meant to indicate ils 
iliMiik uvelv modern character. In Heidegger's commentary on the transition from 
consciousness lo sell-consciousness in the Phenomenology of Spirit, he applies the 
expression ""ego- logical." borrowed t'rom Husserl, to characterize the justili cation for the 
Itan.sition. i.e. the claim that consciousness of things and tliinghood is only possible as 
se I ^consciousness. Hegel himself, it bears recalling, characterizes self-consciousness as 
"the native realm of truth," adding that in it "the concept of spiril is already at hand 
for us" (Hegel 1977: 104, 110), In the transition to self- consciousness. Heidegger 
accordingly submits, lies Hegel's appropriation and revision of (he model" n grounding 
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>>l' beings in subjectivity, from (he Cartesian eoijiio lo Kant's apperception and Fichte's 
absolute ego. The self in self-consciousness is (lie ego of (he "I think" (hat. by positing 
iise.lt". enacts I he inlinile identity of identity and difference, itself as subject and its 
object. On this account, being (i.e. spirit which first makes its appearance in self- 
consciousness] is inlinile anil its infinity is inseparably logical and subjective, inasmuch 
as the absolute identity of the "I think" coincides with the mode of conceiving it. 
Reminding his students that the absolute for Hegel is the spirit. Heidegger sums up 
Hegel's 'onto-theo-ego-logical" approach to being ivilh I he observation: "The spirit is 
knowing, logos: the spirit is I, ego. the spirit is God. theos; and the spirit is actuality. 
beings purely and simply, on" (GA 52: 183). Each of these dimensions of Hegel's 
absolute conception of being expands bevund any previous philosophical pretensions 
the scope of what is considered to be (e.g. history, objective spirit, arl). Vet Heidegger's 
critical point is that, precisely in this process of realizing metaphysics' claim lo utter 
linker Nali iv anil explkahililv. the bask question of what is meant by saying that these 
various entities exist is nut posed. Instead, in the last analysis, i.e. in the constant and 
complete presence or the development of things, an old. refurbished answer is presup- 
posed. But Heidegger also recognizes that he cannot make this same criticism, at least 
not without much further ado. of the "system" of Hegel's leading contemporary critic 
and one-time friend: Schelling. 



The Third Phase: Schelling on the Basic Distinction, the Primal 
Being of the Will, and the Existence of Evil 

'khi-iii tig's "Freedom Essay" is. Heidegger declares, "the pinnacle of the metaphvsics of 
German Idealism" in the sense that Idealist metaphysics can climb no higher vet 
from its heights the shape and necessity' of another beginning, i.e. Heidegger's own 
project, can be seen. For this reason, with I he exceplion of a brief review of Schelling's 
early writings in the 1929 lectures, the Freedom Essay is the primary focus of 
Heidegger's engagement with Schelling. "The genuinely philosophical reason" for 
working on this esNav. Heidegger tells his students, is that "it is at its core a metaphysics 
of evil and with it a new essential impulse enters into philosophy's basic question of 
being" (GA 42: 169/Heidegger 1985: 98; see GA 65: 202). In perhaps the strongest 
statement of (he extent of Schelling's capacity to break through the metaphysical tra- 
dition that reaches back to the Greeks. Heidegger maintains: "The genuinely meta- 
physical accomplishment or the Freedom Essay [is] the establishment of an original 
concept of being," a concept that no longer makes the onhandness or presence of 
things the measure of being (GA 42: 147/Heidegger 1985: 85; GA 42: 212/ 
Heidegger 1985: 122). 

In the essay. Schelling initially frames the question oT freedom's lit within a philo- 
sophical system, but the systematic lit in question involves not freedom and nature, but 
freedom and God. The answer to the question of freedom's lit is to be found in a "cor- 
rectly understood pantheism" in which the ground of the dialectical identity of God 
and everything else requires freedom. Vet everything turns on the sort of freedom enter- 
tained here since the Idealists, including the young Schelling. had already posited a 
freedom-centered pantheism. For while the Idea lists' dynamic concept of being has, in 
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Schelling's opinion. Ihe better of a "one-sided realism" (Spinoza's fatal assumption of 
the inertness of things), the formal conception of freedom in Idealist systems 
("sell 1 determination") still leaves lis "clueless" because it fatally overlooks what is 

distinctive about human freedom, namely a capacity for evil. Moreover, in the process 
it renders God irrelevant. In these ways. Heidegger stresses. Schelling identities the 
basic limits of idealism (Schelling 1936:20-5, 61ff;GA42: 15 6- 72 /Heidegger 198 5: 
90-9). 

Schelling's key to reconciling the human capacity lor evil with God is a distinction 
between ground and existence. Though (he distinction refers to two inherent aspects of 
each being, it is not a merely logical or useful distinction but. Schelling submits, "a very 
real" one that he first uncovered in his philosophy of nature. The distinction is rooted 
in the observation that all things are in the process of coming to he, eternally in ease 
i*f God. finitely in Ihe case of created things. Only in and as this becoming are thev what 
they are. Thus, every being, God included, comes to be. i.e. to exist from a ground. 
Though distinct, ground and existence are inseparable, like darkness and light. The 
ground is contracting, chaotic, self-centered: existence is expansive, orderly, universal. 
The ground is the ultimate power for evil and it is in God yet distinct from God's exis- 
tence (Schelling 19 36: 3 3ff, 51). In this way. Schelling sets Ihe metaphysical stage Tor 
explaining God's creation of the possibility of evil. i.e. of human nature. 

Heidegger regards Ihe introduction of this distinction as the "centerpiece" of the 
essay. Employing his own terminology, he characterizes the distinction as "the fit of 
being" [Si'jinsiit'l'iUit 1 ). adding that. Tor the conception of being that the distinction 
entails, "the determination of entities in the sense of the presence of something on 
hand \Aii\vrsetih('H eiues \'otluuuh'ucu\ . . . no longer suffices" (GA 42: 191/Heidegger 
1985: 109; GA 42: 211/Heidegger 1985: 121: GA 42: 236ff/Heidegger 198 5: 136ff). 
For Ihe ground remains ever "incomprehensible'' in every being since being itself is Ihe 
movement (o the ""light" and 'intelligibility" of existence, a creative event in which "the 
ground and Ihe existence, the self-concealing and the determining" strive toward one 
another in their "clearing unity" (GA 49: 84-9). These remarks are telling since thev 
betray no qualms about recasting Schelling's thinking in the very terms that Heidegger 
is using to pose and address the basic question of being, in any case, if Fichte's con- 
ception of Ihe dynamic process or the subject begins to break the onlological mold in 
Heidegger's eyes. Schelling's distinctive elaboration of this dynamism and extension of 
it to the entire creation and to the Creator Himself raises this newfound onlological 
sophistication to new heights. 

These new heights can be gathered from Ihe human imagery invoked by Schelling 
to capture the crucial relation between ground and existence. Thus, in the course of 
marking Ihe advance of idealistic over Spinozistic s\ stems. Schelling contends: "There 
is in the last and highest instance, no other being at all than willing. Willing is primal 
being" I Schelling l l J 36: 24). He accordingly calls the ground in God the unconscious 
will and the longing for existence and understanding. Corresponding to the lunging. 
"an inner rellexive representation " is produced in God, by means of which God sees 
himselt' in His own image, an image that he also equates with the understanding, "the 
word of that longing," The "eternal spirit" is said to be the unifying unity of ground 
and existence, longing and word, a unity that, motivated by love, unifies without col- 
lapsing them, in effect "letting the ground ground," More precisely, this spirit is "the 
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breath of love." leading Schelling to posit love as higher Ihan the spirit (Schelling l'lid: 
3 5ff. 5 Iff). Bui this act of love is also Cod s self- re\ elation via creation of His Other (in 
Hi^ iiKiLii- and likeness): humanity. Hence, far from manufacture, creation for Si.be lling 
is. Heidegger stresses, a kind of individualization and stratification in which at once 
the ground is deepened and existence expanded (GA 42: 224-3£i/Heidegger 14.S5: 
1 2 'i- 37.1. lUil in I Ins process of divine sel ^differentiation mnib a led hv line, human- 
ity's difference from God is precisely its capacity lo dissolve the loving unity of ground 
and existence. Evil is the substitution of one's own will for the universal will, the per- 
version of the divine harmony of the universal will with the will of the ground. In the 
loving iicl of leiling [he ground ground. God wills not evil but human existence and 
human existence is a freedom for good and evil. 

Heidegger's lectures on Schelling coincide with his efforts to think being as the self- 
concealing ve( revealing evenl between humans and God. in which the contest between 
a recalcitrant earth and a malleable world is waged. Being, so conceived, is in need of 
Dasein. the lime-space of its "concealing clearing." as much as Dasein is in need of it. 
As already suggesied. Schelling's account of being (creation) in terms of the civ mimics 
of ground and existence and. nut least, their groundless unit 1 , parallel Heidegger's 
efforts too closely to be coincidental (GA 42: 2 30ff/Heidegger 1985: 133ff; Sikka 
1994). The parallels, which can only be suggested here, underlie Heidegger's positive 
slaiemenls, cited at the outset of this section, about Schelling' s "original concept of 
being.'' They also form the backdrop for his defense of Schelling against charges 
of anthropomorphism, charges advanced, Heidegger points out, from the presumption 
of an adequate understanding of human existence. Here again, the parallel with 
Heidegger's own project is patent as he argues that being, grounding and grounded in 
Dasein. tirst grounds human being (GA 42: 28 311 /Heidegger 1985: 163ff; GA 65: 
317-18). 

Perhaps because of the parallels meniii mecl. Heidegger's criticisms of Schelling are 
less sharply developed Ihan his criticisms of the oilier Idealists. Still, he faults Schelling 
for falling prey to the same onto-theo-logical tendencies and subordinating the ques- 
tion or being lo a conception or a supreme and all-encompassing being as an absolute 
subjectivity (GA 28: 90-122). But Heidegger's criticisms are directed at Schelling's 
thinking even as it departs from Idealism. He addresses, lor example. Schelling's obser- 
vation that, while there is a system in the divine intellect, "God Himself is no system, 
but a life" (Schelling 19 3ft: 78). Though the observation is probably directed al the 
Idealistic conception of the absolute as intelligence, it places the ground outside the 
svslem. Iherebv viliating. Heidegger contends, the universal pretensions of the svslem 
itself. So, too, struggling to identify what is determined by the first (albeit eternal] dis- 
tinction of ground and existence ("whal was there before the ground and ihe existing 
i.as separated! were, hut was ii"l vel as love't. Schelling calls it "Ihe primal ground 
\i o.'i ii.'til] or much more the i]out\i>nnul\ I 'inji itud]" -a notion that verges on Heidegger - 
own discussion of the abyss (Abgnind) of being (Schelling 1936: 87; GA 65: 379-88). 
But in this crucial respect. Heidegger claims. Schelling fails to see "the necessity of an 
essential step." namely the inference from the fact that being cannot be predicated 
of the absolute to the conclusion that "finitude is the essence of all being" (GA 42: 
279ff/Heidegger 198 5: 161ff). Thus, in Heidegger's view. Schelling fails to answer the 
questions that he poses lor himself because he is unable to resolve how Ihe difference 
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and the unity of ground and existence relate Id the system. Bui given (he "individual 
thrusts" that Schelling makes at the same time toward a new concept of being, his 
"failure" is anything but insignificant in Heidegger's eves. 

What makes this failure so meaningful is the fact that Schelling thereby merely 
brings out difficulties posited already in the beginning of Western philosophy and 
posited as insurmountable by this beginning, given the direction it takes. For us that 
means thai a second beginning becomes necessary Ihrongh Ihe first, but one that is 
possible only in the complete transformation of the first beginning, never through 
merely letting it stand (GA 42: 279/Heidegger 1985: 161). 



The Fourth Phase: Hegel's Completion of Western Philosophy and 
"Getting over" Metaphysics by Thinking Its Forgotten Ground 

Whereas Heidegger initially reads the Idealists in view of the broadly conceived 
"Kantian" project of fundamental ontology, his later engagements with Hegel and 
Schelling have a more "Nietzschean" accent, not least because he views all three of 
themas"finalizers" of Western metaphysics (Heidegger 198 5: 184IT; GA 65:203-4). 
In the 19 30/1 lectures on Hegel. Heidegger had already sel lor himself Ihe laskof elab- 
orating the "inner motivation or the Hegelian position as the completion of Western 
philosophy" (GA 32: 18 3). But this theme looms even larger in his final, lengthy 
encounter with Hegel. In this encounter, ranging over two decades. Heidegger is intent 
on elaborating the underlying continuity of Hegel's modern version of metaphysics 
with its Greek beginnings and. in the process, plumbing the forgo! ten ground of meta- 
physics. But Heidegger pursues this task with the express aim of demonstrating the 
need not merely to negate but to "get over" [verwiiult'ii) metaphysics and make a new. 
post- metaphysial I beginning. 

Accordingly, in order to appreciate Heidegger's observation - "The completion of 
metaphysics begins with Hegel's melaphvsics of absolute knowing as the will of the 
spirit" -we have to look both back In 1 lie origins and forward to the completion of meta- 
physics, as Heidegger views it (Heidegger 2003: .S9). By the Greek origins of meta- 
physical thinking. Heidegger hits in mind their propensity to equate an entity's being 
with its presence, a primarily temporal designation (though not recognized as such) 
Ilia I. because of the insepa nihility of lime and space {"time-space"), is also a spatial and 
relational term in the sense of Ihe placement of something before someone (itself or 
another). In short, being is conceived as the present presence of something, a presence 
thai is potential Iv present to someone. I'v raising the pervasive look or appearance iittcti. 
eidos) that something gives of itself, to the status of something constant and common. 
Plato allegedly ervslali/es this conception of being as a standing presence. Heidegger 
claims that the model n appropriation of this conception (the conversion of Platonism 
into idealism) occurs when the idea is equated with the perception or representation 
that includes, along with the perceiving and the perceived, one's certainly, in perceiv- 
ing, of their connection. Hegel culminates this development with his conception of 
the idea as "the absolute self-appearing of the absolute." an idea which necessarily 
includes, as Heidegger puts ii. "being-presenl-with-us, the parusie" [Heidegger 1 9 711: 
30. 48ff: GA 65: 202-3, 208-22). Thus, what the Greeks single- mindedly associated 
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with the nature of objects and the moderns (at least Descartes and Kant) just as single- 
mindedlv idenlilied with a subjectivity irreducible in nature. Hegel synthesizes in terms 
of a historical, yet ever-present, absolute. As a result, the Creek conception of being as 
presence achieves an unprecedented systematic universality and historical eoucrete- 
ness as Hegel extends it to the objectivity of objects, the subjectivity of subjects, and 
I heir developing, self-mediating relation. What il means fur an object or a subject or 
anything else to be is determined bv the presence of this absolute subjectivity. 

To understand Hegel's place in the history of metaphysics, however, it is necessary, 
as noted, to look forwards as well as backwards, (.liven that his metaphysics of absolute 
knowing first surfaces publicly in the Phenomenology of Spirit, to which Schilling's 
metaphysics of evil is in part a response. Heidegger's comment about Hegel marking 
the beginning of the tiualization of metaphysics by no means excludes Schelliug. 

Indeed Heidegger em]"mas];; c s the convergence "I' Hegel s though I with Sehelliug's ( a ml 

Nietzsche's) by insisting that the dialectical movement of thought is an expression or 
the "will" of the absolute (Hegel 1977: 47; Heidegger 1970: 34ff, 40). Yet the comple- 
tion of metaphysics bey tin bv Hegel reaches beyond I lie work of Schellingand Xiet/sehe 
and coincides with the very dispensability of philosophy i.e. its replacement bv sciences 
ultimately in the service of technology. Thus, while Hegel's notion of absolute subjec- 
tivity represents the beginning of the completion of metaphysics ami Nietzsche's will 
to power itspcnullimalc stage, "technology" constitutes its utter completion (Heidegger 
201)5: 89-9 f>). It is this alleged connection between technology and a metaphysics of 
absolute subjectivity that, in this fourth and dual phase or Heidegger's engagement 
with the Idealists, explains Hegel's particular importance lor him and his argument for 
a new beginning for thinking. 

This connection underlies Heidegger's repealed rejection i mentioned earlier) of the 
commonplace about the collapse of Hegelian philosophy alter Hegel's death. "In the 
19th century," he contends, "this philosophy alone determined the reality of things.'' 
albeit not in the form of a heeded doctrine, but as metaphysics" (Heidegger 200 5: X'!: 
1998: 327: GA 65: 21 iff). The alleged boundlessness of human thinking and produc- 
tion, the pirsentalrililii and manageability of everything that is. is secured by the self- 
certainty of an absolute subjectivity for which nothing - or, more precisely, no object, 
let alone no subject - is alien. Referring to this moment when the technological devas- 
tation of the earth is first willed but not known. Heidegger comments: Hegel grasps 
this moment of the history of metaphysics in which absolute self-consciousness 
becomes the principle of thinking'' {Heidegger 2003: 110), Heidegger makes a similar 
point after observing how Hegel identities "the innermost movement of subjectivity" 
with the. Speculative dialectic, referring to the latter as "the method." The method is 
"the soul of being," the production process through which the web of the absolute's 
entire realty is fabricated. This talk of method as the "soul of being" might seem like 
fantasy but. if so, Heidegger remarks, "we are living right in the midst of this supposed 
fantasy" |CA 9: 4 52/ 52 h). The remark testilies to Heidegger's considerable confidence 
in metaphysical thinking's ability to elaborate an epoch's basic I albeit unprobed] under- 
standing of being, a feat that he praises even as he sees the need to supersede it with 
another kind of thinking. Yet. the connection that he is proposing here, however 
provocative, is forced to a fault. Far more argument than he provides is required to 
demonstrate the "inner" connection of the method or modern physics (the being of 
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beings dissolved info the method of total computabilitv' ') and Cartesian method with 
Hegel's conception or method in the sense or speculative dialectic as the fundamental 
trait of all reality (Heidegger GA 9: 431ff/326ff}. 

This "indictment" of Hegel's philosophy niiiz.ii [ also seem far- fetched, given the basic 
rules played bv negativity and history in his thinking. These roles suggest a sensitivity 
to the supposedly forgotten dimensions of being, e.g. (lie absence, loss, hiddeuness. and 
so on that, no less than an entity's presence, define its being. Heidegger himself recog- 
nizes lhai "genuine negativity" is Tor Hegel something absolute, "the 'energy' of what 
is absolutely actual'' (GA b.S: 11: GA IS: Ihl)). He f'uriher observes thai we need "to 
begin a conversation with Hegel because he thinks "in Hie context of a conversation 
with the previous history of philosophy" and is "the first who can and must think in 
this way" [Heidegger 2002: 4 3 Tf ) . Nevertheless. Hegel's way of relating negalivitv and 
history reinforces in Heidegger's mind his contention that Hegel's metaphysics epito- 
mizes Western obliviousness to the basic question of what it means to be. (This oblivi- 
ousness means thai Western metaphysics has an understanding of being hut does not 
place il in question. I Hence, with the aim of demonstrating the "incomparabililv" of 
metaphysics and his own project of thinking being historically. Heidegger differentiates 
Hegel's approaches to both the history of philosophy and the concept of negativity from 
his own. Though "entering into (lie force of earlier thinking'' is. for both thinkers, the 
criterion tor a dialogue with the history of philosophy. Heidegger claims to seek this 
force not. like Hegel, in what has already been thought, but in what is nol thought, 
"from which what is thought receives its essential space'' [Heidegger 20(12: 4.N: GA hS: 
4. 34). According to Heidegger, what is unthought bv Hegel is the origin of his con- 
ception of negativity (not unrelated in Heidegger s eyes to a supposed lack of serious- 
ness in Hegel's treatment of death). 

Heidegger specifies that origin in two ways. Metaphvsicallv speaking, il is the onto- 
logical difference between being and entities (being is no! an entity: entities are not 
being) (GA 68: 14ff, 20-5; Heidegger 2002: 47, 70ff). Yet this way of elaborating the 
negativity not considered by Hegel but underlying his conception of negativity- is meta- 
physical, according to Heidegger, since the distinction posits on the same level what it 
distinguishes, therein reducing being to the status of an entity. Hence, his preferred, 
post-metaphysical expression for it is a clearing or original time-space, an abyss 
[Abiii and) that, far from being any thing or entity is removed from any ground among 
entities (GA 68: 43-8: Heidegger 2002: 67, 71ff|. This abyss is the difference from - 
that also allegedly makes all the difference to - Kegels concept of being as the actual- 
ity - of an all-embracing, self-referential totality - (spirit). 

Here the similarities and dissimilarities with Heidegger's Fiehie- interpretation are 
noteworthy. In 1929. as noted above. Heidegger stresses how an unthought linilude 
(the "faclicily of the I"| carried Fichte's argument, lending il whatever trenehanev it 
possesses, vet ultimately undermining its pretensions to "absolute certainty and deriva- 
tion" n i.A 2^: '.'2i. So. too. a deai de later Heidegger you lend' that what is decisive but 
unthought in Hegel's argument is the clearing in which entities come to light, a clear- 
ing that is not itself explicable by or grounded in any entity, and. indeed, is not any 
entity at all. This clearing is nothing and yet nol uii [doth nicht nkhtig] . . . the abvss 
as ground , , . the event" — all metonyms for what Heidegger understands by "being" 
(GA 68: 45ff|, Instructively, in this same context, he cautions against talk of the 
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finitude of being (the centerpiece of his Kichle-interpreTalinnl Cor being too easily mis- 
interpreted and too pejorative. What is meant by it, he advises, is the essentia! inher- 
ence of this "nihilating dimension" \NkhUni) in being (GA bM: 47). Hegel's concept of 
being, despite its recognition of the "power of the negative," fails in Heidegger's eyes to 

appreciate I his basic opacity of being, (he concealment, absence, inaccessibility that are 
il to it as overlness, presence., and accessibility are. "Hegel's negativity is no 
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Heidegger. For while the overlooked sense of being itself is. in his view, the most press- 
ing matter for thinking, it is so only for a thinking that has struggled with and trans- 
formed the quintessential!!" metaphysical, i.e. the Idealist conception of being. 
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Early Heidegger's Appropriation of Kant 

BEATRICE HAN-PILE 



[n Being and Time. Heidegger praises Kant as the first and only person who has gone 

any slrek'h of (he wav towards investigating [lie dimension of temporality or has even 
let himself be drawn hither by the coercion of the phenomena themselves" (SZ: 2 3).' 
haul was. before Husserl (and perhaps, in Heidegger s mind, more than him), a true 
phenomenologist in the sense that the need to curtail the pretension of dogmatic meta- 
physics to overstep the boundaries of sensible experience led him to focus on phenom- 
ena and the conditions of their disclosure: thus, the "question of the inner possibility 
of such knowledge of the super-sensible, however, is presented as thrown back upon 
the more general question of the inner possibility of a general inaking-n!it!ti!e\t 
1 1 '.''/iTf/WP ,',','<(< .''ii'.'i] of ih'ittit\ |Si'ji';i(/('|(is Midi" (GA 3: 10. emphasis added). So Kant should 
be read not as an epistemologisl (contrary to Desearles. for example), but as an ontol- 
ogislr "Kant's inquiry is concerned with what determines nature as such - occurrenl 
beings as such -and with how (his ontological de term! liability is possible" (GA 25: 75). 
Heidegger sees this investigation info the "ontological determinability" of entities as an 
ii prioi i form of inquiry: "what is already opened up and projected in advance i.e. the 
horizon of ontological del ermi liability ... is what in a certain sense is earlier' than a 
being and is called a priori'' (GA 2 5: 37). This a priori character of ontological deter- 
minability forms the main link between Ka ill's critical project and fundamental ontol- 
ogy, itself characterized as a form of transcendental philosophy: transcendental 
knowledge is a km iw ledge which investigates the possibility of an understanding of 
being, a pre- ontological understanding of being. And such an investigation is the task 
of ontology. Transtendentai knowledge is ontologiail knowledge, i.e. a piioti knowledge of 
the ontological constitution of beings" (GA 2 5: lSd). Thus Heidegger presents his own 
inquiry into the nature of being as a way to address the same issue as Kant: "what is 
asked aboti i is being- that witielt deiennhies entities us entities, that on the basis of which 
entities are already understood, however we may discuss them in detail. The being of 
entities is' not itselT an entity" (SZ: f>, emphasis added]. So Heidegger agrees with Kant 
on the object of the investigation (the determination of entities), and on the idea that 
the structure or ontological determination is not itself ontical. What remains unclear. 

l)<iwe\ el', is the e\ tell I to w hi ch Heidegger modifies the K.inlLill deli ni lion of the cl ?J1 Je'F J. 

and, more generally, whether his project of describing the non-ontic structure of our 
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understanding of being is enough lo make him a transcendental philosopher - and if 
so. of which kind. 

There are many ways in which this question, central for a chapter concerned with 
Heidegger's <i;>;)iv;>ri<nnm (and not merely interpretation) of Kant, can Lie spelled out. 
\\ ilii.im IllaUner's a nalv sis of I he two meanings of 1 he Inmscendenlal in Kan I K helpful 
here as a slarting point (Blattner 1999: 23ii). According to him. the idea of a tran- 
scendental standpoint can icier In I he position i which ilia liner calls "epislemnlogical'i 
one occupies when inquiring into the it priori conditions Tor the possibility of knowl- 
edge and thus, in the more Heideggerian terms I have used so far, into the non-ontic 
condi linns ol oniological del rnni liability. But il can also refer to the standpoint result- 
ing from (be bracketing of ihese conditions, when one inquires about the nature of 
i Kings regardless of the conditions under which ihev arc disclosed to us (what Ilia line] 1 
calls the properly "transcendental' standpoint). Most commentators, even the ones 
who. like Hubert Dreyfus, don't see Heidegger as a transcendental philosopher, would 
probably agree that there is a transcendental element in fundamental ontology in the 
first of these two senses. Although he insists that llasein cannot be properly understood 
in a deconlexlualized. word-less manner, the way in which Heidegger spells out the 
structure of the existent ia Is is transcendental in that it requires a shift from lhe;><i\i hot 
I beings i to i he (j ;»■!('! i (being), and inquires about our understanding of being as a set 
of non-causal, non-compositional conditions Tor the determination of entities. iWhal 
Taylor Carman, for example, openly refers lo as the Allisonian notion of an "epislemic 
condition" and calls "hermeneutic conditions." Thus Taylor Carman sees these condi- 
tions as expanding on Allison's notion of an "epislemic condition." See Allison 198 3: 
lOff] However, there is considerable dissent on whether Heidegger can (or shouldl be 
understood as a transcendental philosopher in the second of the above mentioned 
senses: Blattner is (to my knowledge) the only one who holds that the stronger notion 
of the transcendental standpoint as a bracketing of the epistemologieal perspective is 
operative in Heidegger, while others, in particular Dreyfus (1991: 253-ii5). Taylor 
Carman (2003: 1 57-203) and David Cerbone (chapter 1 5 in this volume) think that 
the thrust of Heidegger's position lies precisely in re lining the possibility (or at least 
showing the philosophical futility) of such a standpoint. 

Similarly, commentators disagree on the question or whether there is anything like 
transcendental deter mina lion in Heidegger's work. Another useful distinction here can 
be borrowed from Mark Sacks, who differentiates between what he calls "transcen- 
dental constraints" and" transcendental features" i .Sacks 2' HI 3: 211— 18). The first indi- 
cates a "dependence of empirical possibilities on a non-empirical structure" [Sacks 
2003: 213). It denotes a strong sense of transcendental determination, in which the 
conditions of such a determination are definable in isolation and in anticipation or 
what (hey determine (in the way the transcendental organization of the faculties can 
be spelled out completely independently of experience in Kant, and in such a way that 
experience must conform to them). Transcendental features, on the contrary, "indicate 
the limitations implicitly determined by a range of available practices ... to which 
further a Iter na lives cannot be made intelligible to those engaged in them" [ibid. i. They 
refer to a much weaker sense of transcendental determination, (in Heidegger's easel 
the fact that beings are dependent, to be disclosed, on our having an understanding 
of being which, while it is not ontic. is nevertheless historically situated and thus 
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dependent on ontic practices. Most people, I think, would agree that our having an 
understanding or being can he construed as a Iranscendenlal feature. However, lew 
would grant that there is anything like a transcendental constraint in Heidegger's work 
- Blattner being, again, the only one who holds this view (by arguing, first, that ontol- 
ogy does not depend upon, and is not open to refutation and revision by. empukai. 
scientilic inquiry, and, second, that from the fact that there is an a priori connec- 
tion between being and temporality, one can infer that entities must have a temporal 
structure J, 

Thus the really problematic question is not whether Heidegger can be construed as 
a transcendental philosopher in general, but (a) whether anything of substantial 
importance rides on his being able to endorse the transcendental standpoint in the 
strong sense, and (b) whether fundamental ontology involves anything like a tran- 
scendental constraint. I shall begin with the second point, and focus on the problem of 
transcendental determination i what Heidegger tails (he "onlologieal delerminabililv." 
or the "constitution of being' of entities; GA 25: 371. This, in turn, raises a very diffi- 
cult question: whal dors Heidegger mean bv " entity" [Scwiidc)? He clearly uses the word 
as a generic term for wdiat there is, without any of the specilic connotations linked to 
llie nolions of "objeel" [Ol'jcki) (as a menial representation) or "thing" (Dina) (as wdiat 
gathers, in the later work). But how do entities relate to what he calls the "phenome- 
non" tPhmioniL'ii): In which sense can entities be said lobe "phenomena" iphwii^'iui'ihi)': 
In particular, by "entity," should we understand something as it is in itself, indepen- 
dently of the conditions of its disclosure, and which we could know independently of 
such conditions." Or does the word "entity" structurally involve a form of ontolugieal 
determination, in which case it would be impossible to dissociate its what-being (as a 
disclosed entity) from the "how" of its disclosure (although, as we shall see. it would be 
wrong to think the former single-handedly determined by the latter, as in subjective ide- 
alism)? And if such is the case, how does our knowledge of entities relate to what is? 

The problem is thai Being mid Time is let v ambiguous on this 1 point, anil both sides 
can find substantiating quotas. Thus, while 1' la liner focuses on the claim that "being is 
that which determines entities as entities" |SZ: b, emphasis added]. Carman is quick to 
point out that for Heidegger "entities nre, quite independently of the experience bv 
which Ihev are disclosed, (he acquaintance in which they are discovered, and the grasp- 
ing in which their nature is ascertained" (SZ: 18 3). This ambiguity is partially caused 
by the Tact that Heidegger did not devote any section of lichiji mid Tinw specilicallv to 
the problem of the nature of entities, a lack probably due to his concern for changing 
the focus of the tradition and completing metaphysics bv shifting from the Ans(oieliai) 
question ti toon to the question of being (see. for example. GA 3: 221). The closest can- 
didale. however, is a notoriously dillicull passage. "The Concept of Phenomenon" (SZ: 
1|7A|. which none of the aforementioned interpreters has examined in its entirety.' 
The beginning of the passage provides an ontic definition of the "phenomenon" 
(PhSnamen), as "that which shows itself in itself, the manifest" (SZ: 28). Thus the " 'phe- 
nomena' are the totality of what lies in the light of day or can be brought to the light 
-what the Creeks sometimes identified simply as Id oniii (entities)" (ibid.). Al this stage. 
it is impossible to draw any conclusion about the nature of entities and their relation 
In being i the deli nil! on lust indicates that entities are whatever is in the sense of being 
preseneed). The second meaning of the phenomenon, "semblance" [Srfiein). is also tin 
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unlit' one: it refers to an entity showing itself "as something which it is not", or "looking 
like sum el hint:, or oilier" libid.). Heidegger does not give anv example, lull optical illu- 
sions (such as Descartes's seemingly broken stick) seem to be a plausible option (see SZ: 

50). Semblance is structurally dependent on the firsi signification of the phenomenon 
in the sense that it presupposes the possibility of something being able to show itself in 
itself in the first place- thus one must be able lo see thai lite slick is not broken (when 
it is removed from the water) to realize thai the perception of it as broken is a case of 
semblance, and not just the phenomenon of a broken stick showing itself as it is in 
itself. Thus Heidegger concludes that the term "phenomenon" should be reserved for 
lite "positive and primordial signification of piiaiiioineiwit" [SZ: 24). i.e. entities, while 
st mbkmee is just a privative mudilieation. Again, this does not help much per se to 
clarilv the relation of entities to being, although it has important implications Tor 
Heidegger's understanding of truth (in the sense that without this distinction between 
the two Mrs! meanings of the phenomenon, ontic truth as correspondence would no! 
be possible, for we couldn't ascertain whether an entity is disclosed in itself or not). 

However, the situation changes with the next two definitions, "appearance" 
i.I.'p sdh'ininiti\ and in particular "mere appearance" fblosse Lrsthcimtih!). Hnexpectedlv. 
because Heidegger introduces them by saying lhal both phenomenon and semblance 
have "pr<«itnallv nothing at all in do with wha( is called ;\]i appearance, of still Itrss a 

mere appearance'" (SZ: 29). However, as we shall see. the way Heidegger analyses 
them shows that, in fact, they have a lot to do with each other, and that this exagger- 
aled warning is mos||y molivaled bv his woitv thai "the bewildering multiplicity of 

phenomena' designaiedbv thewords phenomenon', semblance', appearance', 'mere 
appearance' cannot be disentangled" (SZ: 31) unless they are carefully distinguished. 
Heidegger's emphasis lhal all are "founded upon the phenomenon, though in different 
wavs" (SZ: 5 1). is ,'itT \c indicative thai his warning should not be taken lilerallv. By con- 
trast with the first two cases, in which what is shows itself respectively as what it is 
(entities' as ontic phenomena) or as what it is not (semblance), appearing is a "not 
showing itself" (SZ: 2'M. specilied as "an announcing itself through something that 
shows itself" (SZ: 29). Appearing is a way for an entity to indicate its presence, but 
without revealing itself directly, and therefore through the disclosure of another entity 
- thus, says Heidegger, measles announces ilselT through spots. So the spots are, con- 
sidered in Iheir own right, a phenomenon (Ihev show themselves as what they are): but 
considered with respect to what is hidden and which Ihev indicate (the disease I. they 
are an appearance. As both what "announces itself" (SZ: 50) (the disease) and what 
does the announcing (the spots) are entities, this definition of appearance, like lhal or 
M-mhl.inee. is an ontic one: appearance "means a reference-relationship which is in an 
entity itself and which is such lhal what does lite refer ring . . . can fulfil its possible func- 
tion only if it shows itself in itself and is thus a 'phenomenon'" (SZ: 51. emph.asK 
added). Consequently (as in the case of semblance), the relit lion between appearances 
and phenomena is not symmetrical: the possibility of there being appearances in the 
first place rests on the ontic definition of the phenomenon as that which shows itself 
in itself (without which the spots couldn't be disclosed): thus "phenomena are never 
appearances, though on the other hand every appearance is dependent on phenom- 
ena" (SZ: 5(1: strictly speaking. Heidegger should sav lhal considered in liwwstives phe- 
never appearances!. 
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So what is can show itself as what it is (as an entity, a phenomenon in the on tic 
sense) or as what it is not (semblance), or not show itself at all and appear through 
some other entity that indicates it. However, there is an even more complex mode of 

disclosure l'"r enlilies. introduced as a complication or the referring structure of appear- 
ance. In the case of "mere appearances," "that which does the announcing and is 
brought forth does, of course, show itself, and in such a way that, as an emanation or 
what il announces, il keeps this very Ihing constantly veiled hi itself. On the other hand. 
I his not showing which veils is noi a semblance" (S/1: ->(>i. According to what we have 
just seen, appearances and mere appearances are both phenomena in the untie sense 
(they "show themselves"!: bin whereas appearances indicate what announces itself in 
such a way that its presence can be made indirectly manifest (through (he reference 
structure), the indication performed by mere appearances is such that what announces 
itself must structurally remain hidden. Both appearances and mere appearances are 
referred by Heidegger to Kant in the following way: "according to him. appearances are. 
in the first place, the 'objects of empirical intuition.' . . . But whal thus shows itself (the 
phenomenon' in the genuine primordial sense) is at the same time an appearance as 
an emanation of something which hides itself in that appearance (SZ: 31 1). It is diffi- 
cult to interpret this passage simply from the perspective of Being and Time, which 
remains lairlv allusive. In particular, the temptation is great to read it. as Elatlner does. 
in the light of Kant's remarks on noumeiial causation, and to identity the "something 
which hides itself" to a thing-in-ilself. and "mere appearances" to its manifestation tils 
"emanation" lAiissaaliliung) in the empirical realm]. This, in turn, would suggest that 
Heidegger holds the so-called "two-world" view, according to which things- in- them- 
selves, as super-sensible beings, are substantial! 1 , different Iroin phenomena (in the 
Kantian sense) themselves considered as mental representations which can only 
obscure the true nature of the in- itself. If such was the case, then the mode or disclo- 
sure intrinsic to mere appearances would be hopeless! 1 , metaphysical (and without any 
relevance whatsoever to Heidegger's own position regarding entities I for three reasons: 
(a) mere appearances laud appearances] would not be entities, but subjective repre- 
sentations: lb) mere appearances would not refer to entities anymore (contrary to 
appearances in the Heideggerian sense), but to thiugs-in- themselves; and(c) the objects 
of the reference structure (i.e. the things-in-themselves] would be forever beyond our 

However, both the Phenomenoloiiiiiii luwi pieitit'wn of Kant and Kant and the Problem 
of Alrid.'i/ji/Nicvare helpful in correcting this view. Heidegger returns twice to the notion 
of "mere appearances" (which indirectly underlines its importance), and makes it clear 
that both appearances and mere appearances are entities, not mental representations: 
the general discussion of the thing-in-ilself and appearance should make clear that 
appearances mean objects or filings themselves. The term mere appearance does not 
refer to mere subjective products fo which nothing actual corresponds. Appearance as 
appearance or object does nol need at all still to ro ii'spoud to something actual, because 
appearance itself is the actual" (GA 25: 100), Throughout the two Kant books. 
Heidegger is very insistent thai one should avoid endorsing the two-worlds view of tran- 
scendental idealism, which he calls the grossest misunderstanding": appearance is 
also appearance of something - as Kant puts it: the thing itself However, in order to 
eliminate light awav Hie grossest misunderstanding, we must say I hill appearances are 
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mil mere illusions, nor are they some kind of free floating emissions Iruin things. Rather 
appearances are objects themselves, or things." 4 Thus Heidegger's reading of Kant 
anticipates the so-called "deflationary" or "two-aspects" interpretation of transcen- 
dental idealism put forward by Bird and Allison. s In doing so. Heidegger opposes 
stronger interpretations of transcendental idealism," which commit Kant to a sub- 
stantial definition of the thing-in-itself as an intelligible entity, with specific properties 
which we can think (but not know) - for example, immortality for the soul, or free 
noumenal agency. This clarifies two points in Being mid Time. First, it explains why the 
"not showing which veils" of mere appearances is not a semblance. Semblance refers 
to an entity showing itself for what it is not (a "mere illusion"}; mere appearances are 
en lilies which show themselves lor what they are, but which, in doing so. also indicate 
something else. Second, it suggests I hat I he indication performed is very unlikely to refer 
to noumenal causalifv (Heidegger savs that is not a "free-floating emission," a theme 
that takes up that of "emanation" in Being and Time), in particular because of 
Heidegger's emphasis on the identity between the things-in- themselves and appear- 
ances: "appearances are also not other things next to or prior to the things themselves. 
Ha I her appearances are jus I lliuse tilings themselves, which we encounter and discover 
as occurrent within the world" (GA 2 5: 98; see also GA 3: 52). In fact. Heidegger 
endorses the two-aspect view to such an extent that his commentary on the First 
Critique leaves entirely out the notion of noumenal causality. 

So both appearances and mere appearances are en lilies: however, the nature of what 
is indicated by the latter still remains obscure. From Heidegger's sirong rejection of the 
two-world \ie\i: we can infer thai it is no! the thing-in-itself as an intelligible entity. We 
also know that the indication is not arbitrary (not "free-floating"), and thai what is indi- 
cated must, at least prima facie, remain hidden by the showing itself of the entity, 
Again. Kant and i he I'rohlem of Meiapiijisit s provides an important clue: "the 'mere' in 
the phrase 'mere appearance' is not a restricting and diminishing of the actuality of 
the thing, but is rather only the negation of the assumption that the entity can be infi- 
nitely known in human knowledge" (GA i: i4). The "mere" is thus an indication of 
human linilude. by opposition lo theinlinile know ledge of an inuring oriiiinatius. which 
would nol need external input a nil could produce (he thing it kni>\vs in the purely intu- 
itive act of knowing it. But what makes us Unite, for Heidegger, is the need lor sensory 
data and for the svnihetizing activity of thought, which, in turn, both involve if priori 
conditions (in Kant, time and space as the apt iori forms of sensibility and the pure con- 
cepts of the understanding). Consequently, it makes sense lo think thai mere appear- 
ances" refer not to another entity, nor to a thing-in-itself. but to the transcendental 
framework that all entities, as spatio-temporal (or temporal only), must conform to if 
they are to count for us as entities. Very importantly, this is an imtologkal form of indi- 
cation: entities, as mere appearances, structitialhj refer to the transcendental conditions 
of their disclosure. Conversely, these are built into them in such a way that to be an 
entity in the sense of a mere appearance is tantamount to being a ispalioi-temporal 
object: since both the a priori forms of sensibility [lime and space I and the categories 
(such as causality} are transcendentally involved in the determination of entities, it 
belongs to the very nature of these entities to be spatio-temporal, and to interact 
causally Thus, "appearances as appearances, as beings so encountered, are themselves 
spatial and intra- temporal. Spatial and icinpoia! determinations belong to that which the 
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encoitmercithein<! is" iCA 2 5: I 5h. emphasis added}, taut! atidihe rrobk'iti of Mt'itiiihjisii s 
extends lliis point lo the pure concepts of the understanding: these "by means of the 
pure power of imagination, refer essentially lo time. . . . For this reason they are, in 
advance. determinations of i hi' objects, i.e. of lite entity itisolnr as it is eiiiouinered bijii Uniit' 
creature" (GA 5: 85, emphasis added). Very importantly, another passage generalises 
this inbuilt reference or entities to their transcendental conditions to nil appearances: 
"the expression 'mere appearances' indicates the beings which are accessible lo a Unite 
being. 77ns is the priinwji nwaniiui of the Kanthiit com epi of a;>;>caiance" (GA 25: 100-1. 
emphasis added: the following page indicates that such appearances are "things 
encountered in daily life", in "preseienlific experiential knowledge"). So for Kant, all 
appearances (i.e. all entities) are mere appearances in that Ihev both obev and indic.ilc 
the transcendental conditions under which they must he disclosed. 

This, in turn, allows Heidegger to uncover in Kant's work a second, onlological 
meaning lor the notion of "phenomenon", distinct from the first ontic sense examined 
above (that which shows itself in itself, i.e. entities I. He begins bv pointing out that there 
are two ways of thinking; of the phenomenon, both derived from its original definition 
as "that which shows itself": the first one is the "formal" or "ordinary" conception, 
which we arrive at if "by that which shows itself we understand those entities which 
are accessible through empirical intuition' in , . . Kant's sense" (SZ: 31). This definition 
refers to mere appearances, and more generally lo appearances in the Kantian (but not 
Heidegge.rian) sense. However, with the right method of investigation a second meaning 
for the phenomenon can emerge from the first: "we may then say that that which 
already shows itself in the appearance as prior to the 'phenomenon' as ordinarily 
understood and as accompnmpiig it in event ''"*''. can, even though it thus shows itself 
unthematically, be brought themalicallv lo show itself: and what thus shows itself in 
itself (the 'forms of the intuition'] will be the 'phenomena' of phenomenology" (SZ: 51, 
empbasi. added I. As we have seen, all appearances structurally involve ("in everv case") 
a reference lo (lie spalio-lemporal framework which is built into them as the entities 
we can have access to. This framework (the "forms of intuition") is "prior" to phe- 
nomena in the ontic sense because it is presupposed by them as a condition or possi- 
bililv for their disclosure-: ii is thus an onlological kind of phenomenon. But contrary 
to these entities, it does not show ilself directly (which is (he reason why Heidegger said 
earlier of mere appearances that what Ihev indicate "liides ilself in lhal appearance"), 
and it is not itself an entity. However, it is not irretrievable: manifestly space and time 
must be able to show themselves in this wav as the phenomena of phenomenology - 
they must be able to become phenomena - if Kant is claiming lo make a transcenden- 
tal assertion grounded in the facts when he savs thai space is (he u priori 'inside- which' 
of an ordering" (SZ: il). So while phenomena of the lirst order (entities) are directly 
accessible to us, and do not require am elaboration to be understood, the phenomena 
of phenomenology, i.e. the transcendental conditions of the disclosure of entities, can 
only fj('('(i;u<';i phenomenon in Iheiirsl sense i.i.e. show themselves us Ihev are) if uncov- 
ered bv a sped lie method, phenomenology. Cor relatively, the latter must, because of the 
nature of its object, be defined as a luinsit'ndeniii! form of inquiry which traces entilies 
to their onlological conditions of possibility: in doing so. phenomenology discloses the 
wavisi in which ontic phenomena are constituted. It is very important, however, to 
understand such a constitution as transcendental and to distinguish it carefully from 
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any causa] process: both Heidegger and Kant are very clear that we do not create the 
en lilies which \vc access (I his would only be (lie case if we were infinite beings); nor are 
the properties disclosed arbitrarily attributed to them. In fact, neither the mode of dis- 
closure nor I lie properties are up to us. since we do not choose our framework, and we 
do not decide whether what is can or cannot be determined by it. a point to which I 
return in conclusion. 

A careful reading of ^7 of Being and Time thus uncovers two meanings, both for 
appearances and for the phenomenon. At the on tic level, phenomena are entities, and 
appearances are en lilies (ha I refer to other entities, which appear through ihem dike 
measles does through spots). At the ontological level, all appearances should be seen as 
"mere appearances" in that they refer to (he Iranscendenlal conditions that a Unite 
entity like Dasein needs to be able to access anything. Cor re la lively, the phenomenon 
in the ontological sense isidcnlilied with these conditions, which are hidden by the enti- 
ties themselves and can only become accessible to the phenomenologisl. This means 
thai while all entities are phenomena (in the first sense) and structurally involve 
lire phenomenon (in the ontological sense), not all phenomena are entities (since the 
transcendental framework is not ontic). Phenomena lity is a condition of possibility 
for enlilyhood. but not the reverse, which is the reason why (as Blallner insists) 
phenomenology is not primarily a theory of perception. However, so far the ontologi- 
cal meaning or appearances and phenomenon has been established only within the 
context of Kant's work. What I want to suggest now is that while appearances in 
the Heideggeriun sense are a very limited case of ontic reference (parliallv hi ken up in 
the later analysis <>( (he kind <>( indication performed by signs and symbols. SZ: 77-8 3). 
mere appearances analogically provide us with a way lo understand hou Heidepijei . and 
not only Kant, thinks of entities as structurally invoking a reference (<> being as both 
their condition of intelligibility and thus of existence as entities. I will try lo eslablish 
this point before outlining the limits of the analogy audits consequences on the deh.de 
about realism. 

In my view, the key to the analogy is given by the final section of 17. i.e. "The 
Preliminary Conception of Phenomenology" '.'.here Heidegger expresses his own views 
about the nature of phenomena and entities. ]ust as in his analysis of Kant, he starts 
with the ontic meaning or the phenomenon: "the expression phenomenology may be 
formulated in (ueek as ieiirni (<i pluunoinenn. where h'tjtm means apaphninesihai. Thus 
'phenomenology' means (ipopluiUwsiiiai id pisainoinena" [SZ: 34). Because it deals with 
phenomena in the formal sense (i.e. as entities: see above). Heidegger calls this the 
"formal" meaning of phenomenology, which he sees encapsulated in the Husserlian 
formula "back to the things themselves!" he. back lo entities, as opposed to things-in- 
themselves), Thus, (he signiliculinn of phenomenon', as conceived both formally and 
in the ordinary manner, is such that any exhibiting of an entity as it shows itself in 
itself, may be called 'phenomenology' with formal juslilica lion" (SZ: 3 51. However, such 
a conception, both of phenomenology- and of the phenomenon, must be "deformal- 
ized": hence the question: "What is it that must be called a 'phenomenon' in a distinc- 
tive sense-" (SZ: 3ti. Heidegger's answer is thai "that which remains hidden in an 
egregious sense ... is not just this entity or that, but rather the lieinti of entities" i SZ: 
3 5). Thus "in the phenomeuological [i.e. ontological] conception of the phenomenon' 
what one has in mind as that which shows itself is the Being of entities, its meaning. 
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its modifications and derivatives" [SZ: 3 5 1. However, the crucial point here is that this 
deli union of the phenoinenological niii.lersl, Hiding of the phenomenon is. slruci uj\i]]\' 
at least, strikingly identical to the ontologiail definition of the phenomenon in 
Heidegger's reading of Kant, Indeed. Heidegger indicates that "manifestly, being is 
something thai proximallv and for the most part does not show itself at all: it is some- 
thing that lies hidden, in contrast to that which proximal!/ and Tor the most part does 
show itself but at the same time it is something that belongs to what thus shews itself. 
and it belongs to it so essentially as to constitute its meaning and its ground" (SZ: 3 5. 
emphasis added), [usl as time and space, the transcendental forms of intuition, "hide" 
in Kantian appearances, being, the phenomenon of phenomenology, lies hidden" 
within entities (i.e. "I ha I which shows itself." the on tic definition of the phenomenon). 
At this point, Heidegger even mentions explicitly (and rejeclsi vi.wi-m being the possi- 
bihb. which he previously refuted in the case of mere appearances, i.e. the idea that 
"the being of entities could ever be anvlhing such that 'behind it' stands something else 
which does not appear " (SZ: 36). i.e. a thiug-in- itself On the contrary, both the 
Kantian forms oT intuition and being belong to what thus shows itself" not as a prop- 
erty, but as what "constitutes its meaning and its ground." i.e. as what allows what is 
to be determined as intelligible (for Heidegger) or cognizable (for Kant), and therefore 
as an entity (or as a phenomenon in the Kantian sense). In both cases, such a tran- 
scendental form of constitution is seen as necessary: thus the phenomenon of phe- 
nomenology is something which "by its verv essence is neiessiirihi the theme whenever 
we exhibit something I'v.v/fn.'/i/. i.e. when we shifi from the ordinary mode "I disclosure 
to the phencitnen ological one" (SZ: 3 5). 

The correlate of this is that the conditions of transcendental determination must be 
rellecled. in a way that can be [ranseendenfallv elarilied. bv the ontological structure 
of entities: as we have seen, according to Kant one can analytically infer from the 
fact that time and space are a priori forms of sensibility that phenomena are spatio- 
temporal. In \7, the fact that being is bound up with the structure of entities as on tic 
phenomena (it "lies hidden" within themi is suggest eil bv the claim that it is necessary 
to start from the entities themselves in order to exhibit the phenomenon in the onto- 
logical sense as what is. in each case, their being: because phenomena in the ontologi- 
cal sense, as understood phenome no logically, are never anything but what goes 
to make up being, while being is in every ease the being of some emiuj. we must first bring 
forward the entities themselves if it is our aim that being should be laid bare" (SZ: 37. 
emphasis added). Later in the text. Heidegger makes a similar point about the relation 
of world (understood ontologically) to entities: "what can be meant bv describing the 
'world' as a phenomenon? It means to let us see what shows itself in 'entities' within the 
world" (SZ: (S3; note Heidegger's use of scare quotes). Conversely, "entities must like- 
wise show themselves with the kind of access which genuine!!! belongs to them" (SZ: 37. 
emphasis added). For such a "belonging" to be "genuine." or Tor the being of each en I itv 
to be "its" being, access must be impossible to dissociate from the very concept of the 
entity considered. In turn, this suggests that there is an internal relationship between 
entities and being, which makes it impossible to separate their whal-being as eniiiies 
from the how of their disclosure. This relationship is the transcendental determination 
performed by Dasein. In the final part of Kant and the Problem of Metayluisii's. where he 
defines his enterprise as a "retrieval" (GA 3: 2I)S) of the Kantian project. Heidegger 
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strongly reasserts Ihiil onlological ileterminalion must be understood in its intrinsic 
connection with the nature or entities as entities, and gives some indications as to its 

in the question us lo vvhi.il I be entity Lis such mighl he we hiivt' asked vWiiii ijniiraHjj ileuT- 
miiies the entity as an L'liiiiif. We l'liII il the being of (he i'n::ly . . . This determining should 
be known in (lu- How of ils determining. . . In nrdt-r to be able In grasp the ['ssrnlia! 1 ( c E t-p ■- 
uiiiPfk'.u i>/ I'll' t'jililrj rJuvirrpJi (Villi;, however I ho Jolormi ; _ . i n g i iseSf masl be snfliciently com- 
prehensible. [GA 3: 222-5 . emphasis Lidded: see also GA i 2N J. where Heidegger speaks 
of the "transcendence of man" lis a '/arma-ov; comporting Inwards enlilies." emphasis 
added) 

A lew pages late]'. Heidcggrr sp^i/llies b"W this o'eiennming should be *eell b\ staling 

that 



the existential analytic of every day ncss . . . should show that and how ail association with 

entities, pvcji iv/s'jv ;,' avoirs as ,7 iiViv ivcjv .'us! nuka's. i.e. even when; entities seem to be 
independent Iron] our "association" will", i ar. in terms used so far. 'access to) them, already 
presupposes Ihe IrLinsccndcncc of ilLiscin - inanely, hcing-in-thc-world. With it, the ^ro- 
jection of the being of ihe en lily, although con ce idea and lor ihe ir.osl pari indeterminate. 
takes place. {GA 5 : 2 i 5. some emphasis Lidded; 

This allows us to understand better the kind ul Ininscendenla] del enm na lion that is 
specilic btith to Dasein and lo enlilies. Indeed, for Heidegger, the idea of a "projeclion" 
of being as the horizon of outological determination is an analogical iranspositiou of 
the opening of the pure horizon of temporality by Ihe schematizing activity of tran- 
scendental imagination in Kant's work. In the same way, temporality is understood by- 
Heidegger himself as the "Iniustemlciital ;>i inml stiiuuiir" lhal underlies both care and 
being-in- (he- world itlA i: 242: Bla liner has. shown lhai this is already ihe case in Hciuij 
ami Time). As we shall see below. Ibis means that, as suggested by Blallner. all enlilies 
are a priori determined as temporal. 

There are. of course, limits lo theanalogv belvvecn Kant and Heidegger, most of which 
were ideiiiilied bv Heiilegger himself. First, in focusing the search for the conditions of 
onlological deierminubilitv on Ihe transcendental subject as a detached, disembodied 
ego. Kanl chose the wrong starting point. He remained I rapped within the (.'artesian 
understanding of (he subject as a thinking substance, which led him to think of Dasein 
as a worldless enlity. an occur rent compound of body and soul |GA 2 5: 160-1). This is 
why Kanl was able lo provide. a( best, a regional cintcilii^- of Ihe occurrenl (because he 
failed to replace Iheorelical cognilion within Ihe wider context of understanding lis 
grounded in our everyday practices) [see. lor example. GA 2 5: 199), Thus, 

the I'andamentLil and crucial a el ici en cy m Kant's posing af Ihe problem of ihe categories 
in general lies in miscc-nstraiag ilu- pi"' 'blem of IrLinsccndencc - or belter said, in failing 
to see transcendence as an original and l-sscL". li::i dclcrmhiLilion af Ihe on (o logical consti- 
tution of Dasein. Insofar as il lactaally exists Dasein is precisely iioi Lin isokilcd subject. 
but a being which is fundamentally outside of itself. (GA 25: 515] 
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This fa i lute In understand I Ik- cosla (i l - nature of Uasein us bei ng-i :i- ilie— \\'i >r]il explain-- 
Kant's second shortcoming, i.e. his shrinking back from his own insight into the tem- 
poral!!' projective nature of transcendental imagination as (he "common rout" between 
the pure forms of sensibility (lime and spacel and the pure concepts of the under- 
standing (the categories). According to Heidegger, in the A edition of (lie Critique of Pure 
Reason, Kant did recognize the synthetic role played hv transcendental imagination, and 
established that both the a priori forms of sensibility and the "I think" of transcenden- 
lal apperception are dependent on its syntheses: thus, "the origin or pure intuition and 
pure thinking as transcendental faculties is shown to be based on the transcenden- 
tal power of imagination" (GA 3: 1 38). Consequently. Kant defined time as pure self- 
affection, and spelled out the connection between the three imaginative syntheses 
(apprehension, reproduction and recognition) and the three dimensions of tempo- 
rality (respectively, present, past and future) (see GA 2 5: sections 20-24: on time as 
self- affection, see GA 25: 386-99; on the three syntheses. 403-24). But although he 
glimpsed the horizontal nature of temporality and thus came close lo uncovering the 
constitutive link between time and being, Kant "shrank back" from his own intuition. 
and demoted imagination lo being a purely empirical faculty in the B edition. ''Thus he 
looked on imagination as "the dimension of human l.lasein . . . only to be scared away 
from it" (GA 2 5: 279). However, it is crucial to note that these limitations do not affect 
the reading of Heidegger that I have suggested. Heidegger does not criticize Kant Tor 
claiming that entities are transcenden tally determined (as spatio-temporal): on the con- 
trary, he blames him lor not developing the idea of irausrettdettiul \tcierittinniioii (nr euouah. 
and in particular for not having seen (or rather having shrunk back from the ideal 
that temporality is not only an 11 priori form of sensibility but also underlies the "I think" 
of transcendental apperception and the syntheses of transcendental imagination. 
Heidegger does not question the claim that entities get their "essential determinacy" 
through being, and thus that they must not be dissociated from the transcendental 
framework that determines them. On the contrary, he establishes that temporality 
underlies that framework d( till levels, not only asfarasoccurrentnessis concerned. The 
consequence of this is that although no empirical property can be ascribed in advance 
lo entities, all entities are a priori determined by Dasein as temporal. Just as. on 
Heidegger's dual-aspect reading or Kant, we can analytically infer, from the fact thai 
lime and space are a priori forms of sensibility, that phenomena are spatio-temporal. 
in the same way we can infer from the fact that temporality underlies the structure 
of being-m- (he- world and of care that entities ate temporal (although one cannot 
infer any such Ihing about what is independently of the conditions or transcendental 
determination). 

This has important consequences, however, on the existing debate about Heidegger's 
realism. (In the one hand, some commentators, like Dreyfus, hold that "Heidegger never 
concluded from the fact that our practices are necessary for access to theoretical enti- 
ties that these entities must be drfinedm terms c/"our access practices" (Dreyfus 1991: 
253). This position was recently radicalized by Carman, who reads Heidegger as an 
"on tic realist." on tic realism being "the claim that occur rent entities exisl and have a 
determinate spatio-temporal structure independently of us and our understanding or 
them" (Carman 2005: 157). Both these options associate two positions: ontological 
realism t there is a way entities are in themselves) and epislemological realism (we can 
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knmv them as they are in themselves). On the oilier hand others, like Blattner. who 
think that Heidegger is ii transcendental (or temporal! idealist, do so on the opposite 
assumption that entities (like phenomena for Kant) cannot be defined as such inde- 
pendently of the conditions of their disclosure: thus, "being determines entities bv 
making up I he criteria I standards lo which entities (or aspects of what is) must conform 
in order to be entities at all. Being is a framework of items without which email's would tun 
he entities" (Blattner 1999: 5. emphasis added). On the strength of this strong defini- 
tion of transcendental determination, Blattner attributes to Heidegger a position 
broadly similar to Kant's." namely a combination of transcendental idealism and on tic 
realism, where on lie realism lias a very different meaning from the one suggested bv 
Carman as it combines a limited form of e.pistemologieal realism live can know phe- 
nomena enlhies us they are at the empirical level/from Dasein's perspective) with the 
idealist epistemic claim that we cannot know things as they are in themselves, i.e. from 
the transcendental (in the strong sense) standpoint." 1 

Both the Kant books and Being and Time \7 suggest that Blattner is right: in partic- 
ular, in the idea that entities get their "essential determinacv" through being, and this. 
a priori, tends to invalidate the claim, put forward bv Carman, that "although Heidegger 
mainlains that cognition is rounded on being- in. and that occurrent reality is inter- 
pre table for us only against the horizon of our own worldliness .... occurrent entities 
themselves nevertheless do not depend on Dasein's being- in- the- world" (Carman 200 3: 
1 34). The main argument offered is that if such was not the case, then Dasein's naive 
realism would be unjustified." But as we have seen, entities depend on beiug-in-lhe- 
world. not in the sense that they are created by Dasein. or that Dasein attributes to them 
arbitrarv properties, bill because I hey are a priori determined as temporal entities. This 
does not mean that what is as such depends on be.ing-in-lhe-wor Id (otherwise Heidegger 
would be committed lo a form of subjective idealism), bill that as long as it is deter- 
mined 1"'"'.' our framework of i nielli gibi lib' and is disclosed as entities, the na I lire of these 
entities is bound- up with their mode of disclosure. Therefore the claim thai "Heidegger 
takes occurrent en lilies lo exist and have a determinate causal structure independent Iv 
of the conditions of our interpreting or making sense or them'' (Carman 2003: 1 59) 
is inconsistent: occurrent entities can onlv be occur ten I if thev are ontologieallv deter- 
mined as entities bv Dasein. Similurlv. their haling a causal structure is due to the Tact 
that causality is. as Carman puts it himself (in rather Kantian terms), an "onlologieal 
calegorv." an "mit iori calegorv of the understanding, the content of which is prceiselv 
the con lent (if Dasein's naive realism about objects as existing independently of us and 
our understanding" (Carman 2003: 13 b). In his I legitimate I concern to avoid subjec- 
tive i ilea Ii sin. Carman commits Heidegger to a form of pre- critical realism (equally sug- 
gested bv his claim that contrary to Kant's prohibition . . . there is no good reason to 
denv that we can and do have know ledge of things as thev are in themselves": Carman 
2003: 1 59). This is not to say thai Heidegger is not a realist — he is, but not of the kind 
suggested bv Carman. He is an on tic realist in the critical. Kantian sense suggested (but 
not fully developed] by Blattner: he does think that we can know entities as they are, 
but not independently of their mode of access, Whether it is possible for us to know 
more than this is the question that I now turn to, 

To answer it. we need to ascettain the extent to which. Heidegger is com mi I led to the 
theoretical correlate of transcendental determination, i.e. the Kantian idea that one 
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must distinguish between phenomena and things-in- themselves, and that the latter 
are unknowable. This, in turn, involves finding out exactly how much of transcenden- 
tal idealism Heidegger endorses and. in particular, whether and how the idea of a 
transcendental standpoint makes sense in the context of his work. In answer to 
this question, I shall try to establish two sets of claims. First, per se, Heidegger' ■• 
commitment to the notion or transcendental determination does entail two Iheses thai 
'are central in (he deflationary interpretation of (ranscendenial idealism outlined above: 
(a) that there must also be a way in which things are in themselves, independently 
of us and of the kind of determination we perform, and thus that it makes sense 
to speak of the transcendental standpoint in the strong sense: and lb) thai such tilings 
are not substantially different from the entities which are accessible to us, but are 
the same things, considered under different aspects. I will suggest that Heidegger's 
name lor things considered in this way is the "Real" (das Reale). Second, this position 
commits Heidegger neither to the notion of a thiug-in- itself in the strong sense 
(which he explicitly rejects: see GA 25: 9S-9). nor. more polemically, to the idea that 
we cannot know what is (although we cannot know it as it is, i.e. from a God's eye per- 
spective!. While tile lil'St is consistent Willi (he dellalh'llaiv leading of lransceltdelU.il 

idealism, the second is not. as Allison, following Kanl. insists on the non-spatialilv and 
non- temporality of thiugs-in-themselves, a point I discuss below with reference to 
Heidegger. 

The first two Iheses have already been touched upon in the course of this chapter. 
They are explicillv staled bv Heidegger with reference to Kant, as both the Kant books 
aim at establishing that the difference between an appearance and a thing-iu-itself. 
although real, is not a difference in kind, but one of perspective. Thus, "the entity 'in 
the appearance' is the same enlilv as (he en (it v in itself, and this alone" (GA i: il). But 
while all appearances are by definition cognizable by us. 

what remains closed off to us is fhe thing ifself insofar as if is though! as object of an 

absolute knowledge, i.e. as object of an intuition which dues no! lirsl need (he Interaction 
with the thing and docs no! lirst let I he ihmg he encountered hut rut her lets the thing first 
of all been me ivhal (he (lung is ic.ro a eh I his iniuition. i'GA 25: 981 

To understand the difference between phenomena and things-in- themselves, then, one 
must difiere.nciate between I wo modes of cognition, not two sorts of entities: on the one 
hand, "divine knowing" as a "representing which, in intuiting, first creates the Enta- 
ilable heing as such." and therefore does nol bear "I he mark of linilude" (GA i: 24) as 
it is bounded neither bv a pre-existing thing nor by the need to access it through sen- 
sibililv and thought: on the other hand, "finite knowledge," which perforce must "let 
the thing be encountered." i.e. received through the a priori forms of sensibility and syn- 
thesized through the activity of imagination and judgment, Thus, the thrust of 
Heidegger's argument about Kant is that "a discussion of the difference between finite 
and infinite know ledge with a view to the difference in character between what is 
known in each respectively now points out that these concepts of appearance and 
thing- in-itself. which are fundamental for the Critique, can only be made understand- 
able and part of the wider problem bv Kcimr iltcnt more explicit hi on the pioblenuitir of 
the jimtiide of the human creature" (GA i: i5, emphasis added), 
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This, however. ]] ( is ii crucial h. important ci'iiseqitenoe All hough Heidegger and Kan I 
do not understand linilude in the same way (fur the reasons mentioned above). Iliev both 
agree on the idea that the tivlininti feature of Dasein (or human beings, for Kant) is their 
finitude. The main difference is that whereas lor Kanl I he hallmark of linilude is the need 
for the conjoined opera li< ins of sensibility and thought, for Heidegger it is Dasein's "tran- 
scendental neediness" for an understanding of being (GA 3: 2 3f>). and the fact that this 
understanding is consiiliuive.lv covered up in forget fulness (GA 3: 2 3 3. see also 2 34). It 
follows that Heidegger's very grounding of the distinction between things as they 
are and things as they are disclosed to us in the notion of finitude requires him, analyti- 
cally, to extend the distinction to his own position; "in truth, however, the essence or 
finitude inevitably forces us to the question concerning the condi lions of the possibility 
of a preliminary being-orienled toward the Objecl. i.e. concerning the essence of the 
necessary ontological turning- toward the object in general" (GA 3: 73), i.e. in 
Heidegger's thought, to a consideration of temporality as underlying care as the "tran- 
scendental unity of finitude" (GA 3: 2 37). As Unite beings, we cannot be in the nor Id 
unless we transccndenlallv determine entities as temporal. However, there is no reason 
to think that such a determination is the only possible one. nor that it would apply to 
what is if our transcendental conditions were bracketed. Correla lively, vie are required 
to accept that transcendental determination is also dependent on external conditions: 
"we can say negatively: Unite knowledge is noncreaiive intuition. What has to be pre- 
sented immediately in ils particularity must already have been 'at hand' in advance. 
Finite intuition sees that it is dependent on the inluilable as a being which exists in its 
own right" (GA 3: 25). Another passage stales (hat Unite knowledge is "confronted" 
with and is a "conforming" (GA 3: 3 1 ) to what is already there. The notion of "confor- 
mity" is a very important one as it prevents Heidegger's position from turning into 
subjective idealism. What is must conform to the conditions of transcendental 
determination to be disclosed as entities: but conversely, such conformity is not some- 
thing that can be determined soldi; by these conditions, it is very important to note, 
however, that this does not mean thai transcendental determination works (either in 
Kant or in Heidegger), by imposing form on some pre-existing matter. Because we are 
thrown, entities are always ail nidi: deter mi tied hi lis. (here i. no pure mallei' to which 
we could first relate and then shape (this is the background of Kant's rejection of 
atomism, and of Heidegger's refutation of skepticism about the existence of the external 
world), 

However, there is an important difference between Heidegger and Kant here: 
although both are committed by their insistence on the linilude of Dasein to the dis- 
tinction between the two standpoints, empirical and transcendental, it does not follow 
that they must have the same understanding of the transcendental standpoint (and 
consequently, of the nature of things considered in themselves). The reason win they 
differ is that contrary to Kant, Heidegger does not believe in the existence of God or. 
consequently, in the possibility of inlinile knowledge. Thus. 

along with the assumption of an absolute intuition, which hrsl produces tilings. . . . the 
concept of a thing-in-i iscll' also aics away. . One denies I he philosophical legitimacy and 
usefulness of such iin assumption, which not only docs no! contribute to our enlighten- 
ment but also confuses us. as it becomes clear in Kant. (GA 23: 99—100) 
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This means thai ihe transcendental simulpoini cannot be- identified anymore will] the 
perspective Hi' a "representing God" (GA 2 5: 99), for whom the cognition and the cre- 
ation of things would be one and a single operation. However, what il does not mean is 
that one should drop the notion of a transcendental standpoint altogether. For one 
thing, we have seen (hat Heidegger's analysis of liniiude suggest', (ha I il is analytically 
entailed by the notion of onlological determination. Moreover. Ihe relevance of the 
transcendental standpoint to Heidegger's own thought has been established bv 
Blattners analysis of Being and Time (SZ: 211-12; see Blattner 1999: 240-51), which 
shows that it should not be seen as Ihe perspective of a "deits faher" (GA 2 5: 99). but as 
lire buitkeuntj of the conditions under wlik'n tntiiseetideitml deieinilihiiion operate (namely 
Dasein's projective understanding of time). In response to Cerboue's objection, this 
bracketing does not need to be thought of as an existential possibility Tor Dasein: this 
would be tantamount to requiring that Dasein should be able to occupy Ihe transcen- 
dental standpoint, which is excluded b\ definition (since that standpoint onlv obtains 
when hasein's perspective does not applv) tsee Cerbone. chapter 1 5 in (his volume). The 
bracketing of transcendental conditions can only be a logical possibility, analytically 
en (ailed by the notion of transcendental del ermi nation itself." - However, even as such, 
it is not without any value (in answer to Carman's comment that Heidegger would be 
"pointing out ihe vacuity and futility of all efforts (o stake out a distinct transcenden- 
tal standpoint": see Carman 2003: 171). Although it cannot fullill any positive episte- 
inolugical function (as it prevents by definition the formation of any synthetic 
knowledge), such a bracketing has an important ethical role to play: it can counterbal- 
ance what Heidegger calls our tendency lo lie "constantly under the domination of an 
absohiiisalion of our tinitude" (GA 2 5: 1 59), i.e. to fall into the trap of metaphysical 
realism and to believe that our knowledge is not only of entities, but also of things 
considered in themselves - this has important consequences, to which I reurn in 
conclusion. 

The claim that the transcendental standpoint should be defined not as that of a 
divine intellect but as a bracketing ol' transcendental (in Ihe weak sense I conditions is 
precisely the position defended by Henry Allison. Thus, "the task of a transcendental 
juslilicalion of the concept of Ihe thing-in-itself. . . is lo explain (he possibility and sig- 
niliciince of considering as they tire in themselves' Ihe same objects which can know 
only as they appear: it is not. at is frequently assumed, lo license appeal to a set of 
unknown entities distinct from, appearances (Allison 1983: 239). According to him, 
this entails the important consequence that things-in- themselves should be though I of 
not substantively, as intelligible entities, bin problematically, as Ihe logical "correlates 
of a non sensible manner of cognition" (Allison 1983: 242). Thus Allison argues for 
the identification of the thing-in-itself with Ihe transcendental object (suggested hv 
Kant himself in A3r>6), as the "correlate of the unity of apperception" (A250), or 
"something in general = X" (A 34b/B449). i.e. an object considered apart from the sen- 
sible conditions under which things can be intuited by the human mind. Another 
passage from Kant explains why the notion is important, and further identifies the 
transcendental object with the noumenon understood in its negative sense: 

in the prtiCLKS of warniiiL; sensin;li:y lh-.il 
thing-in-itself but only to 
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□b]ect (n itself, but only as a transcendental object, . . . which can be thought neither as 
quantity nor as reality nor a substance, etc. ... If we Lire pleased to name this objeel 
"noumenon" for the reason iha( us representation is nut sensible, we are free to do so. 
(A288-9/B344-5) 

Very interestingly. Heidegger loo refers to the transcendental object in the Menr>:::i^U ,ii 
inundations of Loijii. in order (o distinguish ii from ihe substantive concept of the (hing- 
in-itselT. He returns to the question of the usefulness of the concept of a thing-in-itself 
and indicates that it "cannot be set aside by solving it epistemologically, but that this 
concept . . . can only be removed iT one can show that the presupposition of an absolute 
understanding is not philosophically necessary" (GA 26: 164). The reason whv such a 
removal cannot be "epistemologically" justified is that there is no contradiction in 
thinking of what is either as determined by transcendental conditions or independently 
of such conditions. As we have seen, the denial of the thing-in-ilself as the correlate or 
divine cognition is tied to Heidegger's rejection of Kant's implicit theology. However, he 
also points out that such a rejection does not have any consequence on the possibility 
of thinking what is from Ihe transcendental standpoint (as a bracketing of episiemic 
conditions): "proceeding from appearance, one can show the 'X' immanent in it qua 
thiug-in-itself. which is not. however, ihe thing- in- its elf in the strict sense, i.e. as the 
correlate of divine understanding" (GA 26: 164). Thus although the positive concept 
of a thing-iu-itself requires additional theological assumptions, that of the transcen- 
dental object does not: it is analvlicallv entailed by the notion of appearance as the 
object of finite cognition. 

Allison's interpretation has come under much criticism, in particular from K. 
AmerilvS 1 anil K. Pippin isee Pippin 1 '->82: 2UU1T). who attacked it on the grounds thai 
it dilutes the meaning of transcendental idealism to such an extent thai the concept 
would apply to any alternative to transcendental realism which endorses an equivalent 
to transcendental determination (in particular, construcfivist views of language). 
However, although this is a worry for an interpretation of Kant, it is not so for the kind 
of reading of Heidegger 1 suggest, since f never claimed that Heidegger endorses 
Kantian transcendental idealism as sink, only that his position is most of the time (but 
not always) analogous to it. Indeed, 1 now turn to my second hypothesis, namely Ihe 
idea that Being and rime involves an analogou of the noumenon as a negative concept. 
although there is nothing in it that could be read as a thing-in-ilself in the strong sense. 
Heidegger introduces the "Real" by contrasting it with "reality" [Ri'dliiiiH. He indicates 
that "the term 'Reality' is meant to stand for the being of entities present- at- hand 
within- the- world (res)" (SZ: 209; see also SZ: 18 3): reality is thus the mode of being of 
occurrent entities. However. Heidegger adds that "entities wiihin-the-woild are otito- 
logically conceivable only if the phenomenon of within- the- world- ness has been clar- 
iiicd" (SZ: 21)9). This, in turn, requires an analysis of being-in- the- world and ultimately 
of care as the "structural totality of l.lasein's being" (SZ: 209) - another passage indi- 
cates that "in the order of the ways in which things are connected in their ontological 
Inundations . . . Rniliiji is icfrri'd fauk U< ilic pJicnomaioti of twr" (SZ: 2 1 1 ). As vie have 
seen, this means that all entities are transcendentally determined as temporal. 
Heidegger thus concludes that he has "marked out the foundations and the horizons 
which must be clarified if an analysis of Reality is to be possible" and, importantly, thai 
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"only in this connection, moreover, does the character of the 'in-itsclf become onn>h<0- 
ailli) tiih'iiujihic" |S'/: 20'!. emphasis added]. This idea is clarilied three pages later by the 
following claim: "but the fact that reality is ontologically grounded in the being of 
Dasein. dues not signify Ihat only when Dasein exists and as long us Dasein exisls. can 
the Real be as that which in itself is" (SZ: 212). This suggests (hat while reality, as a 
mode of being, is dependent on care and thus cm transcendental determination, the 
Real refers to what is "in-itself." i.e. independently of care, which confers on it a posi- 
tion analogical to that of the n on men on, as "a thing insofar as it is not an object of our 
sensible intuition" (B307). Following on the analogy with the two aspects view exam- 
ined so Tar. one would expect Heidegger to say that the real is not substantially differ- 
ent from entities, but that it is determined as entities by Dasein. As it happens, (his is 
exactly what Heidegger savs: "Ute Real :\ esse>aittlhi accessible ouij: as nuiiies wiiiiiii-ihe- 
woi'ld, which does suggest that the Real, considered in itself, i.e. independently of tran- 
scendental conditions, is not entities. All access to such entities is founded onlol, igieullv 
upon the basic stale of Dasein. Being-in- the- world: and this in turn has care as its even 
more primordial state or Being" (SZ: 2112. emphasis added). 

Heidegger differs from Kant in that he distinguishes several wavs in which the Real 
can be accessed, and thus asks a question which Kant himself could not have asked: 
"and finally we must make sure what kind <>l primary access we have to the Real, by- 
deciding the question of whether knowing can lake over this function at all as opposed 
to more primordial non-theoretical, practically engaged forms oi understanding" i.SZ: 
202). But just like Kant. Heidegger rejects [he claim that the Real could be known it 
iiseli independently "I its <iiui >|ogical i.le I el'liti nail on into entities This is made clear bv 
his refutation ol l.li It hev's position, which follows his analysis of reality: "to be sure, the 
Reality of the Real can be characterised phenomenologicallv wilhm certain limits 
without any explicit exi.slenlial-ontological basis. This is what DM they attempted in the 
article mentioned above. He holds that the Real gels experienced in impulse and will, 
and that Reality is resistance, or. more exactly, the character of resisting. He then works 
out the phenomenon of resistance analytically" (SZ: 209). The example of resistance 
isinterestingbecau.se it was already used by Schopenhauer with the same aim in mind. 
namely to try to identify positively the fhing-in-itself as will (an identili cation lhal both 
Kant and Heidegger reject I. Against this possibility. Heidegger argues lhal it is impossi- 
ble to attribute the property of resisting to the Real as such, since resistance can only 
be experienced on the background of the disclosure of the world, which bv deliniii n 
precludes il from applying to the Real. Thus "the experiencing of resistance ... is pos- 
sible ontologically only by reason oT the disclosedness of the world. The diameter of 
ri'shiuuj is one that belongs to entities witlrin-the-waiid" ( SZ: 210. emphasis added). 
Therefore the Real cannot be delined as what resists but only negatively, as the corre- 
late of the transcendental standpoint in the strong sense (i.e. the bracketing of our 
understanding of being). 

f hope that f have now clarilied the extent to which early Heidegger appropriates 
Kant's thought in both the Kant books and in Being and Time. \7. The analysis of the 
ontological reference structurally performed by "mere appearances." and of the way in 
which Heidegger extends il to his own thought, show that any pre-crilical form of epis- 
temological realism (i.e. things could be known as thev are independently of our mode 
of access to tlicmi must be rejected, although a n iiiut: form of tealistn (we can know 
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all entities as they are. but what (hey are as entities cannot he dissociated from the tran- 
scendental perspective that is the only one possible for us] is perfectly acceptable. 1 " 
Heidegger "retrieves" Kant's project by showing that entities are ontulogieally deter- 
mined as temporal by Daseiu, and therefore cannot be considered as such indepen- 
dently from it. As we have seen, il dues nut follow from this that Heidegger is a subjective 
idcalisi (and neither is Kami. Moreover, the dual claims that the need for ontologieal 
de lei'ini nation is deli ni live of Dasein's iiuitude, and that the latter is inescapable, entail 
thai although foi us there is nothing but entities, we are not entitled to universalize the 
kind of transcendental determination we perforin and think that it is the onlv possible 
one. Therefore, the possibility of bracketing our transcendental conditions and of refer- 
ring to what is in itself (the Real] must be allowed, although such a reference must 
remain purely negative, and such a bracketing cannot bv definition be performed by 
Dasein itself Yet iis logical possibility is essential to prevent (he 'absolutist lion" of our 
finitude. For Kant, such an absolulization is due to reason's forgelfulness of its limita- 
tions (the need for sensory input] and thus to its driving "desire" (A79(vl!N24) to over- 
step the boundaries of experience (which generates the illusions analysed in the 
"Transcendental Dialectics"!. In my view, there is an analogical element in Heidegger'' 
thought, which is falling (Verfalh'u)'. as a "primal metaphysical factum in Dasein" (GA 
3: 2 33), falling is a structural feature of Dasein. and cannot be avoided. Kant and the 
I'rohlan of Mt'itiplnislt n delines it as our inescapable tendency to forget that we need 
land have) an understanding of being, a forgetfulness which is "nothing accidental or 
temporary, but on the contrary is necessarily and constantly formed." '^ Such a forget- 
fulness is tantamount to forgetting the existence of ontological determination, which 
in turn can lead to pre-critical realism: entities are seen as what is in itself. Conversely, 
the task of fundamental ontology is to "wrest the forgetfulness away from what is appre- 
hended in the projection of our understanding of being" (GA 3: 2 3 3). In this context. 
to insist on the independence and uuknow ability of the Real as such is essential to 
prevent the illusion arising that the way in which Dasein must disclose the Real is the 
way in which the Real is per se. and therefore the anthropocentric claim that Dasein's 
perspective on what is should be the only one. 1 " 

However, it does not follow from this that the Real cannot be known at all. As far as 
Kant's position is concerned, Allison contends thai our impossibility to know things- 
in- themselves can be analytically deduced from the fact that transcendental conditions 
are determinative of representations. Thus, the "forms of sensibility or, more properly. 
the content of such forms, must be assigned solely to the cognitive apparatus of the 
human mind and, therefore, cannot . . . also be attributed to things considered as they 
are in themselves [Allison 199 ft: 9). This, in turn, is the ground for the famous claim 
that things-in- themselves can be neither in space nor in time. 1 ' According to Allison. 
the two claims (the impossibility of knowing ihings-in-themselves and the idea that 
they are neither in lime nor in space) do not conflict because while the first refutes the 
pi "Sihiliiv of forming a siinthetit knowledge of Ihings-in- themselves, the second rests 
on an analytic inference from the nature of transcendental determination. Thus, the 
claim that thiugs-in-themsehes are neither in space nor in time "does not involve any 
svnllielic a priori judgments about how things wallii art' in contrast to how thev merely 
\.:i.'ip. to us. On the contrary, the 1 . in\ ul\ e merely analytic judgment' <ii\ perhaps more 
accurately methodological directives, which specify how we musl conceive of things 
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when we consider them in abstraction from the relation to human sensibility and itsn 
;>riori forms" (Allison 1985: 241). Heidegger agrees that while entities are hilly know- 
able, the Real cannot be known as i! is. independently of Dasein's mode of access to it. 
However, the two-aspect view, if taken seriously, entails that phenomena must not be 
seen as radically distinct from uoumena: they are the same things, considered either 
within a transcendental framework or without. This, in turn, has an important conse- 
quence fur Heidegger: since entities are not substantially different from the Real, the 
onlic knowledge we can acquire of entities must somehow pevlain to the Real. We 
cannot say how the properties of entities pertain to the Real, as this would require us 
to occupy id' I'll' to I he transcendental standpoint and to form, synthetic judgment about 
the nature of the Real. But although we can never be sure of the ways in which our 
kiii ■wledge applies to the Real, il would nevertheless be wrong io think that our frame- 
work does not capture at least some of its properties - on the contrary, this is in>iiijii'i- 
cathj entailed by the two aspects view of transcendental idealism. What makes this 
debatable within (he context of Kant's doctrine is that there are other elements in his 
thought (in particular in the Transcendental Dialectics and in the Scroll if Ctithtuei 
which incline Inward a two-world view. However. Heidegger differs from Kant in that 
he unequivocally supports the two aspect view. Therefore, although meiaphvNic.il 
realism is not a legitimate position for him, the idea that the Real would be by defini- 
tion completely closed off from us is not acceptable either. 



Heidegger's main writings on Kant are Bi'iuij itud Tim*:. Heidegger's 1 L '27 course [A 
l'lwiu'i);i'iwloi)it:\I IniiTjiiYdiiii'ii of fviiiil 's Criliuue iif Pure Reason. GA 251. Kimt tuid the 
Problem of Met(iphysksll929.GAl). and the section of the Basic Problems of Phenomenology 
{GA 24) devoted lo "Kant's thesis about Being." Among the later texts. What Is a Thing? 

[GA 41) is the most relevant, ami rcconlcxtuali/ies HuLiti:^!" s reading of Kanl within 
the history of being. 

This is also the reason why Heidegger was so opposed to die interpretation of (he First 
Critique pul forward in his own time hi N. Harlinann Tins is a:: ale particularly clear by GA 
25: 75-6. where Heidegger en Mazes [lie llircc successive mistakes" : metaphysical, episte- 
mo logical, psycho logical i made in interpreting Kant. 

Blattner comes the closest but his exegesis slops before the crucially imparlant notion of 
"mere appe Lira noes" is intre.duced. The reason for 'his omission is indi redly given in a foot- 
note i li la liner l l ' l ! L: : II: u Ineli dismisses mere appearances as a he samebow pra ducts 
of entities in the world." lilattncr sees this as He: demur's misreading of "Kant's few remarks 
aboul noumenal causation a:' appearances" as will become apparent. Heidegger's reading 
of Kara is currec! it is a lai'iu-r's '.quite a nderslandahka ass amp: a ai iiir.ii the passage is refer- 
ring to noumenal causation thai I is mistaken 

GA 25; 98. See also GA 25: 55: "when Ka in brings r.ihoai the Coper ni can revolution In phi- 
losophy - when he litis the ■ ihiects hinging on knowledge rtali or than knowledge hinging 
on objects — this dues not mean lhr.il real beings are turned upside down in interpretation 
and get resolved into mere s able dive representations " G Liver's i 1 4 S 7 1 a (lacks on Allison's 
position are a go. a: representative if I he kind ■.■:' mistake thai Heidegger lias in mmd here 
Guyer grounds his criticism of the lu o- a sped view on the Kantitm statement thai epistemic 
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conditions. particularly space and time, arc 'merely subi l^clI vl-. " Ir: which case they would 
be imposed on entities (hence the charge of "impositionalism" i iind all \vc would know 
would be our own menial ropreseulations of things. However, while I he claim that space 
and time are "merely subjective" denies (hem (liNt.siYitilL'itM,' applications, it does not mean 
that they do not have empirical validity, quite the contrary. This is the reason why Kant can 
describe himself as a transceiidenlal idea lis I and an empirical realist Another similar crit- 
icism is provided by La nylon I 2i )!l 1 1. Like Guy or. she assumes thai w he:; Kant speaks of 
space as "ideal." "subjective." or a "mere representation." he is expressing a kind of phe- 
nomenalism ;■. >r empirical hie a 1: sin i a'oitit space I! -a Kan I insists mi (he 'ohicctivc validity" 
and "empirical reality" of space (A3 5—6). 

5 Such a position can be broadly characterized by ihe tw-o following sols of claims: lal tran- 
scendental conditions exist, can be analysed a firier;. and I'orm the framework necessary for 
iiiings (" be Co a si i tn to a' us pile no. men:: ■. L~> I it makes Si lis-. ia .u e\ ■:'.'. '.-.• bracket ihese tran- 
scendental conditions ;iud lo refer to the sain? things thus considered in themselves, as 
endowed wnth independent properties which we cannot know, although we are driven by 
the very nature af human reason lo think about them. 

fi Heidegger's interpretation of Ihe Critique e/ I'tav lio^oa. perhaps because it leaves the 
Transceudenlal 1 ha Ice lies aside completely, is mostly concerned with Kant's account of the 
conditions of the constitution of phenomena, and very little with the latter' s positive sug- 
gestions about Ihe nature of (hiugs-in-theinsehes. Tims Heieicggc:" anticipates more con- 
temporary readings in particular lira hair. Bird's and Henry Allison's, in trying to establish 
the meaning of transcendental idealism exclusive!; from 'he 1'ir.s; Cruiqth:. There are some- 
difference's between. Heidegger s ;md AlliSuu s irle-rprcta lions of Kant, in particular on the 
queslion of the nalure of self-affection and Ihe status of the "I think" of transcendental 
apperception but as none of them are relevant lo the epics lion of Heidegger's [tjijiivjira it ion 
of Kant. I won' I develop (hem here, 

7 Such interpretations, such as Karl Amcriks's argue thai il is not desirable to read the 
Critique of Pure Hivivoii in isolation Irani other works, in particular the S>< am! Critique and 
Lie ilroiiii.-JvnT/; Howcv eii this is precisely n bat Heidegger .acs. with lis' a oeeiiiig refer- 
ence to the notion of respect in ihe Critique of /'mot/oil R^i.vu i;is tilso dependent on the 
activity of transcend en I a I imagi nation 1 iT Ci.A ! sec lion ji >. "Transcendental I magi tia lion 
and Practical Reason 

8 Heidegger thinks that pari of ihe reason fur I his lies, in Kan i's remaining inlluenced by the 
scholastic division of ihe faculties, and the need to ran force the tradilional prevalence of 
ihe uude-rslanding over rain scnsibialy and imagination. 

9 Similar but not identical, because Blattner thinks that Kant is an ontic idealist (Blattner 
1999: 245, fn25). Much as I sympathize with Blattners views in general, I disagree on this 
particular point, which is als" strongly domed by Heidegger's own reading of Kant. 

10 Hence Blattner's analysts of SZ: 212. and his rejection of what he calls the "weak" inter- 
pretation of the pass;. Lie according lo which the eonlrtisl between "now" and "then" should 
be seen as merely on lie. opposing I wo empiric:: 1 pi 'Ssibi lilies ; I J.isein's ex is to iu-e versus a time 
when there would have been no Daseinl. 

1 1 It should become clear in the course of this chapter that the version of realism I suggest 
also supports Dasein's 'naive realism " It is also perhaps worlh noting (hat one of the 
reasons for Carman s reieclion of the strong notion of transcendental dele-nuination. which 
results in his endorsement of a pre-critical notion of realism, is that his reading of Kant 
inclines toward the two-world view that Heidegger himself rejected. Thus. "Kant often 
sounds like a rcalisl in another sense, of course inasmuch as lie see ins lo regard things in 
themselves as constituents of a kind of ultimate reality that exists independently of human 
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cognition, notwithstanding the fact that reality' and existence' are themselves mere cate- 
gories of the understanding which is (anlamoum (o accusing Kunl .if being a metaphysi- 
cal reaJiat" (Carman 2003: 156). 

12 This is the basin of Allison's "semantic rending" of Kant, which argues that (here is a logical 
implication be [ween (he con sidcra (ion >'l somc'.hiug as an appearance and tin.- possibility of 
considering (hi 1 same thing in itself 

I i Ameriks points :ii:l 'he ' substLi ii'dvc character o( ibings.-ai-lhemsolvos with nun spnlio- 
temporal characlcrislics." Allison's ll L '~Ji->; 2"l response to him is (hat the intelligible- 
objects referred to by Karl are I he iifois of pure reason it ■ > L iiar.LZS-in-lhemselves. While the 
notion is central to the "Trauscenuenlal Dinkclks " [his nielapbysical account should not 
be used within the context of the 'Analytic of Principles." 

I 4 Til ere are s> iint passages in pardciLar in I he \l. 'ar/a/y;',:;: I ■ Tri.'.^c o'. 1 ,. 1 - oj /..'.(.a . which resist 
this inlerprelalion and lend la supporl a more naive view of re: ills in by suggesting that enti- 
ties are what they are independently of whclhor w e access (hem or not. See. for example. 
GA 26: 194—5. where Heidegger assorls (hai "hemes are in themselves I he kinds of beings 
they are, and in the way they are, even if, for example. Dasein does niil exist." However. 
Heidegger continues in (he following way. ' onh insofar as exislirg 1 iaseiu gives itself any- 
thing like being can beings emerge in (heir in- (hem selves, i e. can [he lirsl claim likewise he 
understood at all and he (akeu in lo nccoim( "This snggesLs Lo me (ha! (he lirsl claim ("beings 
are in themselves (he kinds of beings (hey ; 1 1 - L ' i is implicillv made from [lie empirical stand- 
pi 'in 1. lia-m which indeed w ha( r.ei iher he. lies' e\islcnce nor wha( (hey are is depend en! on 
Da sent. However, (he seemingly naive realism af [his claim is qc.nliiied hi Heidegger's second 
sentence {"only insofar as Dasein gives itself anything like being can . . . the first claim like- 
wise be understood a I all"), which reasserts (he dependence a;' iile empirical slaudpoinl on 
i(s (ran seen denial counlorpnrl: Irani ihe Iransccndi nial sluudp' 'in( beings can only be "in 
their in-themsclves" if we ha\e an understanding of being, i.e. if they are ontologically 
determined as beings. 

I 5 GA 3: 23 3. In He; 1,7; ■■.ui-.l Tun-: falling refers lo [he move-men! by which 1 lasein seeks to hide 
from its ontological lack of essence by covering it up vvilh oulieal identities and roles. 
However, the two delimiions are uol inconsislenl. Dasein can anh identify fully with a role- 
provided by Ihe "One" if il remains uuuwairc of ihe fuel thai such a role is merely an exis- 
le-nlial possibility among others This emails a misconception of iiself as a being endowed 
wall a nature 1 understoi ,..l as a lixea sel ii essendal pr 'peiaks: which, in (urn is onh pos- 
sible if Dasein forge-Is (hai its real essence Iks in [he laeak of such a nature, and thus in its 
having a prokedve uudcrskiuding id" being. 

16 I do not have enough space la develop [his second pi-inl fur ( lie r bin i I is particularly impor- 
lan( in (he lighl of (he d cyclop m on ( of Heidegger's (hi ugnl alter fa :;.'■; .[.',.( I'm a . which is 
more and more concerned with (he danger of umbropacemrism. Thus. Heidegger's well 
known reversal. in (he l.t'Ui-r -mi Humtm:*m. of (he relaliou he (ween Dasein and being 1 Dasein 
is e-haraclerized as [he "shepherd' of being instead of being the entity on whom being 
depends for its projection, and thus ihe slar'mg pom( a ■:" fun da men la I 1 11 (■.'.■. >gy 1 is auolher 
slralegy meant (o counter [he risk of an ahsokkiHilion of our liuidule. Similarly. I have sug- 
gested that the inlro duel ion of "earth" in ihe ( 'rfifii! ■:•/ ;/;;■ An uvrt could be seen as a rework- 
ing of the notion of the Real in Being and Time (see Han-Pile 2003 : 120-45). 

1 7 This claim has been criticized by many commentators, in particular Strawson (1989; 60 
and Ihe appendix [" [he haak 1 and vlui er I I ll H 7 chapler 1 hi. mainly on Ihe grounds thai 
[ai it is not supporl ed by Ihe Transcendeii(al Acsdie'ic and 1 hi :l clashes with the idea that 
we cannot know lbings-iu-(hemsclvcs. See. for example. kemp-Smkh ':2<X)3: 1 1 3 — 14). 
Similar objections were raised in Kant's time, in particular by Mendelssohn (see Allison's 
discussion in "The non spulinlav of [bmgs-in-tlumselves lor Kant"). I also found a very 
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u si 1 In I ovcr\ iew i.'f these ai\ia men's In die \ ■■:'. anmihasiicd in ana scrip' of Sully She id-. ■ : j ' s 
very interesting PhD thesis, "The problematic mcnnin:: nf transcendental idealism" 
[University of Essex 2'. .'■: ; 1 ;. Allison s reply lo [he lirsl line of cri deism is dial 11 is possible to 
find such evi donee in die Transccndciilal Acs die tie :scc Alii sail I *--■ S-s ! chapter 5). For his 
reply lo (lie second, see I lie main lev I of this chaplcr 
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Heidegger's Nietzsche 

HANS SLDGA 



A productive thinker devoting himself in detail and over some time to the work of 
another such thinker- that surely demands attention. Something is likely In be learned 
about one or the other of the two as well as about the issues and conditions that brought 
them together. 

One must remind oneself or this when considering Heidegger's prolonged engage- 
ment with. Nietzsche's thought. For the outcome of this engagement is by no means 
easy In fathom. Those sympathetic lo Nietzsche have often found reasons to complain 
ih. 1 1 Heidegger has failed their philosopher. They object that he considers only selective 
elements of Nietzsche's philosophy and often interprets them against their author's 
slated intention. Heidegger's sympathizers, on the other hand, are apt to quote his 
comment: "Nietzsche has destroyed me" {"Sietzsche hut mitii kajnitt ijeinacht": Miiller- 
Lauter 2000: 17). He meant by this, perhaps, only that his "confrontation with 
Nietzche." as he called it. had demanded an overwhelming effort. But two factors must 
be considered to fully explain this remark. The first is that Heidegger approached 
Nietzsche from within his own philosophical problematic and not from a neutral, schol- 
arly position. The second is that he turned to Nietzsche only til'ter he had abandoned 
the assumptions and doctrines or Being and Time and <i/ii'r I L )24 when he had embarked 
on new lines of thought. Nietzsche accompanied him niilv in the later phases of this 
process from about 19 ii onwards. Still, it is plausible to assume that the engage men I 
with him boih accelerated and inlliieiiced the course of his thinking. 

Heidegger had read The Will to Power "in (he exciting years between 1 910 and 1914" 
(GA 1: 56; note also the passing reference to Nietzsche in Heidegger's 1916 
Hnhiliuuioiissehrift on Duns Scotus, GA 1: 19b). but the work was to become imporianl 
to him only some twenty years later. In Being and Time he. gives Nietzsche, in any case, 
remarkably short shrift. Nietzsche makes, indeed, only three appearances in that work 
— and marginal ones at that. In the first, Heidegger simply borrows the Nietzschean 
phrase "becoming too old for one's victories" without any indication of ils original 
context (SZ: 2H|. Next, he mentions Nietzsche casually in a footnote on the interpre- 
tation of conscience together with Kant. Hegel. Schopenhauer, and several others (SZ: 
2 72). Nietzsche's third appearance is admittedly more interesting, though it. too. does 
not take us far. Heidegger draws our attention to the essay on "The Use and Abuse of 
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History" -a text which he was lo examine at length in 19 38 but which serves hi in here 
only as a foil lor his own philosophical concerns. He calls Nietzsche's observation that 
history can be either used "lor one's life" or abused unequivocal and penetrating" but 
immediately goes on to chide him lor failing lo say that this is because "one's life is his- 
torical in the roots of its being, and that therefore, as tactically existing, one has in each 
case made one's decision Tor authentic or inauthentic his topicality." He also praises 
Nietzsche's distinction between monumental, antiquarian, and critical history, but 
once again complains that he does not explicate "(he necessity of (his triad or the 
ground of its unity." One must suppose. Heidegger adds, "that he understood more than 
he has made known to us" (SZ: 39fV|. Beiiuiand Time points us in this way (o Nietzsche's 
Untimely Meditations and to his Geiieiiloijii of Moxils but to no oilier writings and specif- 
ic I Iv not to 7lh' Will ii' l\>wei .The Heidegger of Beiittjatid Time reveals, in I'acl. no inter- 
est in Nietzsche's thoughts on art. in his metaphysics, his doctrine of the will to power 
and of the eternal recurrence of the same, no interest in his theory of know ledge, his 
critique of nihilism, or his concept of the overman- all themes that will come to matter 
to him later on. Nietzsche appears in Being and Time simply as a moral psychologist and 
philosopher of history. 

Heidegger's intensive engagement in Nielzschcan Ihoughl belongs lo the decade of 
the mid-19 30s to mid-1940s. His Rectoral Address of 19 3 3 gives us the first hint of a 
new assessment of Nietzsche (Heidegger 19 90a). (.In that public and official occasion 
Heidegger calls for a political renewal of Germany through a renewal of the German 
university. What is needed, above till, he argues, is reflection on (he nature of science 
I iVi\.si'P!sWi(i./i) itself and in (his there are two historical moments to consider. The. first 
is Greek philosophy, which "thought science not merely a means of bringing the uncon- 
scious to consciousness, but the power that hones and encompasses all existence 
(Heidegger 1990a: 7). The second moment is due lo Nietzsche, "that passionate seeker 
i'l' i M>d and last i irrman philosopher" \vh" said that God is dead. "If we must be serious 
abou I this forsakenness or modern human beings in the midst of what is, then what is 
the situation of science; . . . Questioning is then no longer merely a preliminary step 
that is surmounted on the way to the answer and thus to knowing; rather, questioning 
itself becomes the highest form of knowing" (Heidegger 1990a: S|, This as yet only 
rhetorical appeal might be dismissed as Heidegger's bow to the man who has just been 
declared the philosopher of the National Socialist revolution. But the external 
factors detract in no way from the seriousness with which Heidegger is now beginning 
to look at Nietzsche's thought. Still, his understanding of Nietzsche is as yet only 
skeiehv. Somewhat rashly he identilies Nieusche with a view that he himself is moving 
to- the idea that philosophical though! must resist answers and learn to see question- 
ing as "the highest form of knowing." That this is inadequate as an interpretation of 
Nietzsche will, however, begin to dawn on him soon after. By 19 3 5 he will have reached 
a more nuanced and at the same time more critical view of what Nietzsche stands Tor 
and it is at this point, finally, that his intensive engagement with Nietzsche's thought 
begins. 

This engagement elicits three sets of questions, (a) Wii:i did Heidegger begin to read 
Nietzsche so intensively in the 1930s' What relation did he see at the time between 
Nietzsche and his own thought? |b| How did he read Nietzsche. What paths did he 
follow in trying lo unravel Nielzschean thought- How did he mean to distinguish his 
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]■'-.! dine, from alternatives offered at (he same lime by Alfred Baeumler and Karl [aspers- 
(cl What was for him the outcome of ihis engagement- How did it bear on his critical 
rethinking of metaphysics.' What political lessons did he draw from his reading- What 
role did Nietzsche play in his critical reassessment of the modern age and its charac- 
teristic mode of technological thinking; 



Why Heidegger Reads Nietzsche 

One thing is certain. The man who devotes himself so intensively to Nietzsche is no 
kinder I he Heidegger of Being and Time. That Heidegger had sought to elicit an ontol- 
ogy or being from a hermeneutics or Dasein. But the project had collapsed under 
Heidegger's inability to complete the argument of Being and Time. Three sketchy obser- 
vations will have to suffice in indicating the new course he was taking, (a) In his inau- 
gural address at Freiburg in 1 929 Heidegger said that metaphysics had to concern itself 
with the question of nothingness but that no scicniilic metaphysics or ontology of the 
kind envisaged in Beinij mid Time could do so, (b| In the essay on "Plato's Doctrine of 
Truth" from the same period he, furthermore, dismissed the classical concept of truth 
as correspondence and proposed instead its characterization as unhiddenuess. The 
Platonic conception of truth, he argued further, had also been the source of a mis taken 
humanism and subjectivism. |c| Also in 1929 Heidegger was criticized bv his friend 
Oskar Becker lor omiilinganv discussion of art and for being, in effect unable to accom- 
modate a philosophy of art in Being imd Time. Meeker objected that the book saw every- 
thing from the perspective of Dasein. whereas art could not be accounted for in that 



Heidegger sought to respond to these challenges from 19 29 onwards but the issues 
did not reach a critical point until he delivered his lecture course Introduction Co 
Me'ui'.'iiji^h s i KM I of 1 9 3 5 and wrote his essay "On the Origin or the Work of Art" (GA 
5). These texts define, in fact, the setting of his new concern with Nietzsche, The lecture 
course is more of an introduction to what is problematic in metaphysics lhan an intro- 
duction to metaphysics itself. Metaphysics, so Heidegger argues, has always concerned 
itself with the nature of beings. This has been its leading question. It has ignored, 
on the other hand, the fundamental question of the nature of being itself. The 
melaphvsical mode of thought was due to Plato and Aristotle, with whom therefore 
the decline of philosophy had begun. Heidegger concludes that we must reverse this 
decline. Introduction to Metaphysics ends, therefore, with a number of programmatic 
ci inclusions. The first is that "seen metaphysically, we are staggering" (EM: 15 5). 
Melaphvsics. in other words, can no longer give us a hold. Second, "being must there- 
fore be experienced anew, from the bottom up and in the full breadth of its possible 
essence" (EM: 15 5). But, third, "the question of being is intimately linked to the ques- 
tion of who the human being is" (EM: 1 5b). The crucial question is, finally, how the 
distinction between beings and being is to happen. "Where can philosophy start to 
think it.'" (KM: 15b). Introduction, thus, ends with questions and the issue at hand for 
Heidegger must be where to turn next. His essay on art from the same year sought 
equally to turn the tables on Being and Time. Heidegger agreed now with Becker (hat 
art could not be understood from the perspective of human Dasein. He was certain, in 
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any case, ihat modern subjectivism" could nol accounl lor art since il "misinierprel-- 
creation, taking it as the self-sovereign subject's performance of genius" (GA 5: 
i>-4.'HcidegL;er l n 7 1: 7h). Bui even Iris own analysis of Dasein in Beimj and Time could 
hi 'I explain why precisely in great art "the artist remains inconsequential as compared 
with the work, almost like a passageway that destroys itself in the creative process for 
the work to emerge" (GA 5: 2 (->.■' Heidegger I ^7\ : 411). One. had to see that in the work 
of art a world opens itself tip. In it "truth is thrown toward the coming preservers " |GA 
5: 65/Heidegger 1971: 75). And with this concept Heidegger has. in errect. left the con- 
ceptual framework of Being and Time behind. That work had recognized the thrown- 
ness of Dasein and had spoken of Dasein being thrown toward death and toward 
history, but there had been no reverse throw in which truth is thrown toward tziujc- 
worfein human Dasein. Genuine poelic projection is now characterized as the opening 
up of the earth, which is the "sell- closing ground" on which a historical people "rests." 
With this Heidegger has adopted Becker's "para-existential" conception of art accord- 
ing to which the specific condition of artistic existence is its being borne [Cn'traiieuiieit: 
see Becker 1963: 34). Like Introduction to Metaphysics the essay ends with questions. 
We are left asking after the nature of art. We are left asking "whether art is or is 
not an origin in our historical existence." We are left asking whether our existence is 
"historically at the origin" and whether we know the nature of the origin (GA 5: 
66/Heidegger 1971: 78). 

The questions, thus generated, by Introduction to Metaphysics and "The Origin of the 
Work of Art" took Heidegger directly back to Nietzsche, Had Nietzsche nol presented 
himself as a radical critic of metaphysics and of the whulc metaphysical tradition since 
Plato- And had Nietzsche not developed such a critique in the name of art? Heidegger's 
two new preoccupations - the critique of metaphysics and the philosophy of art - 
seemed, thus, to have been anticipated bv Nietzsche. Bui at the same lime, il was becom- 
ing quickly evident to him that his own way of addressing these two concerns might 
conllict with Nietzsche's. He makes this explicit in the Introduction to Metaphysics and 
the same critical altitude is built into "The ( trigin of the Work of Art" - that is, even 
before he begins his long engagement with Nietzsche. In the Introduction to Meiophysics 
Nietzsche is, in fact, a pervasive presence, both named and unnamed. But Heidegger • 
remarks abottl him tire snrprisinglv critical. He deplores, lirsl of all. Nietzsche's dis- 
missal of the concept of being as a mere vapor and an error. Because of this view, he 
thinks. Nietzsche remains confined to the meiaphvsical question of the nature of 
beings. "Merely to chase after beings in the midst of the ohlivion of being — that is 
nihilism. Nihilism thus understood is the yroitnd lor (he nihilism i h, i ( Nieizsche exposed 
in the lirsl book of the Will to Power" (EM: 217]. Nietzsche is. in other words, a victim 
of the very nihilism he diagnoses. Second, because of his failure I o deal adequately will] 
the question of being, Nietzsche holds on to an absolute opposition between being and 
becoming and hence, in Greek philosophy, an absolute opposition between Parmenides 
and Heraclitus, "To be sure, Nietzsche fell prey to the commonplace and untrue oppo- 
sition of Parmenides and Heraclitus. This is one of the essential reasons why his meta- 
physics never found its way to the decisive question' (KM: I i 1 1 '['<> this Heidegger adds 
sigmlii antlv. though, that "Nietzsche did reconceive the great age of the inception or 
Greek Dasein in its entirety" in a way that is surpassed only by Holderlin" (EM: 13 3). 
The remark is worth noting because of Heidegger's positive assessment of Nietzsche's 
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rethinking "i i ueel, philosophy and also lor its comparison of Nietzsche with Holderlin 
- a comparison which will gain increasing signilicance for Heidegger in the following 
years and which already at this point reveals his ultimately placing of the poel above 
the thinker. A third critical remark on Nietzsche occurs at the end of Introdudioii io 
Mciiwinisk's in the course of an attack on the ueo-Kautian theory of value as yet 
another piece of ungrounded metaphysics. He turns his critical gaze in this context also 
on the Niefzschean conception of created values and writes: "Because Nietzsche was 
entangled ill the confusion of (lie representation of values, because he did not under- 
stand ils questionable provenance, he never reached the genuine ce tiler of philosophy" 
i HM: J! I -1-1-1). Against Xiei/sdie Heidegger argues I ha I we cannot make intrinsically 
valueless things valuable bv an act of human willing. Thai assumption is steeped in the 
snbiectivisi tradition, which Heidegger has come lo reject. This critical observation has 
far-reaching consequences. In dismissing Nietzsche's view of man as the origina(i>r 
of values. Heidegger is. in effect, questioning not only Nietzsche's conception of art. 
but also, as it will turn out. his doctrine that the world is to be conceived as will to 
power. 

Such critical comments raise the question whv Heidegger should have embarked a 
year later on his prolonged study of Nietzsche's work. The answer must be Ihat despite 
his criticisms he believed Nietzsche i<i ha\ e something important to offer. Thai ibis is 
so becomes evident from his words at the start of his lirsl lecture course on Niet/sclie 
in 19 36, Heidegger says on that occasion: "The task of our lecture course is to eluci- 
date the fundamental position within which Nietzsche unfolds the guiding question or 
Western thought and responds to it. Such elucidation is needed in order to prepare a 
confrontation with Nietzsche, If in Nietzsche's thinking the prior tradition of Western 
thought is gathered and completed in a decisive respect, then the confrontation with 
Nietzsche becomes one with all Western thought hitherto" (GA 6. 1: 3 /Heidegger l'*7": 
4.1. Heidegger was never to reverse his judgment on the limitations of Nietzsche's phi- 
losophizing. We can see that most clearly from the essay "Nietzsche's Word: 'God is 
dead' " which Heidegger lirsl delivered in I ''■■! : i but which was ineanl tube "based upon 
the Nietzsche lectures that were given between 19 36 and 1940."' But when we look 
carefully at his lectures in the 1930s and 1940s we see that he became increasingly 
more convinced or the crucial importance of Nietzsche for understanding the modern 
world. The paradoxical fact is then that Heidegger's assessment of Nietzsche became 
increasingly more positive as be was moving beyond him. 



How Heidegger Reads Nietzsche 

Heidegger was convinced that Nietzsche's thought is not as readily accessible as the 
tone of his writings suggests. In 1936 he says that Nietzsche's "words and sentences 
provoke, penetrate, and stimulate. One thinks that if only one pursues one's impres- 
sions one has understood Nietzsche." But. we must "unlearn this abuse" and first or 
all "learn to 'read' " Nietzsche's writings (GA 6.1: 474/Heidegger 1982: 47). In 1944 
he declares the appearance of being easy and easy-going" the real diriieullv in 
Nietzsche's philosophy, since it "seduces us into forgetting the thought over the impres- 
s and magic of its language" (GA 50: 106). Finally, in 1951 he warns most 
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emphatically (]] ( il Nietzsche cannot be read in a haphazard way and that his work 
makes demands lo which we are not equal," In fact, he advises his audience to "post- 
pone reading Nietzsche for the time being, and first study Aristotle for ten or fifteen 
years" (GA 8: 78/73). 

One kind of difficulty Heidegger perceives in Nietzsche's writings is that they are full 
of "incoherencies. contradictions, oversights" and that his expositions are "overhasty 
and often superficial and arbitrary' (GA ft. 1: 63/Heidegger 1979: 6ft: translation mod- 
ified). We must therefore, first, strip away what is Hawed to get at the philosophical 
essence of Nietzsche's thinking. In saying in 19 3ft that we must first learn to read 
Nietzsche, he warns us that this demands a stripping away, in particular, of Nietzsche's 
bioiniiisin - that is, of his preoccupation with life, blood, the metabolism, digestion. 
(There cannot be any doubt that Heidegger's remarks are meant here to critique 
National Socialisl readings of Nietzsche as a biological racist.) Just as important for 
Heidegger is to set aside Nietzsche's borrowings from physiology and psychology, his 
various attempts to ground philosophical doctrines in physics, his pervasive reliance on 
the natural sciences and more generally his attraction to positivism. It is indisputable 
thai Nietzsche went through a period of extreme positivism. . . . Such positivism. 
though of course transformed, became a part of his later fundamental position also, 
lint whal mailers is precise Iv the transformation"!* >A ■••,. 1 : I t(>-7- Heidegger 1 '.'7 1 ': 
1 54). The important point to remember here is that "no result of science can ever be 
applied immediately to philosophy" (GA ft.l: 42/Heidegger 1979: 45). For this reason 
we musi sepal 1 , lie Nielzsche's Ihoughl from these detrimental borrowings. We will see 
then that what Nietzsche deals with "is not a matter for psychology, nor even for a psy- 
chology unde.rgirded bv physiology and biology. It is a matter of the basic modes that 
constitute Dasein. a matter of the ways man confronts the Da, the openness and con- 
cealment of beings, in which he stands" (GA ft.l: 41 /Heidegger 1979: 45). 

Heidegger means, in fact, to separate Nietzsche from everything characteristic of the 
nineteenth century. "In order to draw near to ilie essential will of Nietzsche's (hi nking. 
and remain close to it," he declares emphatically, "our thinking must acquire . . . the 
'ability to see beyond everything that is l'alallv contemporary in Nietzsche" (GA 6.1: 
1 N^ -'Heidegger 1'.'79: 127). For Heidegger. Nietzsche's own lime is a "complicated and 
confused historical and intellectual milieu." Two great streams mingle in it: "the 
genuine and well-preserved tradition of the great age of (he tierinini movement, and 
the slowly expanding wasteland, the uprooting of human existence" (GA 6.1: 
x 1 .Heidegger 1 l !79: 85) The fame of Schopenhauer and Wagner is for Heidegger a 
product of this dubious milieu. Their influence on Nietzsche is therefore also best 
ignored. We musi. fur I her more, set aside Nietzsche's curious obsession with music and 
his entire aeslhelicism-bolh products of nineleenlh-cenlury culture, instead, we must 
connect him with Kant. Schelling. and Hegel and the great movement of German 
Idealism. His doctrine of the will to power must. Tor that reason, be traced back not to 
Schopenhauer (as seems most plausible! bui to Schelling and Hegel. 

For Heidegger. Nietzsche belongs to the "essential thinkers" who as "exceptional 
human beings . . . are destined to think one single thought, a thought thai is always 
'about' bangs as a whole. Each thinker thinks only one single thought" (GA 6.1: 
42 7 ■■'Heidegger I 9.N2: 4). With this characterization Heidegger is adopting a decidedly 
advanced view of the philosopher. From his death in 1900 to the 19 30s. Nietzsche had 
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mnsflv been treated us ,i literary ligure and cultural critic. Philosophical amateurs like 
Thomas Mann or the members or Stefan George's circle might identify with him. but 
to the neo-Kantians who still dominated the philosophical scene in i ierinanv Nietzsche 
was of small interest. All this was changing by the lime Heidegger turned to Nietzsche. 
In 19 31. Allied liaeumler. known until then for his work on Kant's aesthetics, had pub- 
lished a provocative book titled Nietzsche as Thinkei au<t !\<Iuicitt!i ilia I proposed to treat 
Nietzsche seriously as a metaphysician whose doctrines had at the same lime strongly 
intended political implications. Shortly before Heidegger embarked on his lectures. 
Karl [aspers had. in turn, published his comprehensive study Nielzsilie: An Itutoditt Hon 
to the Understanding of His Phi!o\o;tln:':iu:. likewise emphasizing I he metaphysics of the 
will to power and taking note also of Nietzsche's commitment to a great politics. There 
is no doubt thai Heidegger's own concern with Nietzsche was, at leasl initially, inllii- 
enced by these two interpreters and must be understood in relation and in contrast 
to them. 

Just like these two others. Heidegger '■.', as del el mined in read Nietzsche as lirsi mid 
foremost a metaphysician. He agreed, moreover, with Baeumler initially that 
Nietzsche's metaphysics was fully expressed in the posthumously constructed Will io 
Power. From this work and this work alone, both men assumed, a coherenl philosophv 
could be derived. Jaspers, on the other hand, had argued that all of Nietzsche's writ- 
ings, bolh published and unpublished, had to be used in the interpretation of his phi- 
losophy. Given the variability of Nietzsche's thoughts, that meant, however, that no 
philosophical system could be extracted from this material. Heidegger was in these 
respects closer to Baeumler. but he disagreed, from the start, with both men over the 
exact content of Nietzsche's metaphysics. Baeumler saw ii contained in the concept of 
the will to power and was inclined to dismiss Nietzsche's doctrine of the eternal recur- 
rence of the same as a mystical and poetic intrusion into the philosophical system. For 
Jaspers, both the will to power and the eternal recurrence were genuine elements of 
Nietzsche's philosophizing, but he. too. thought that the two doctrines could not be fully 
reconciled. Nietzsche's thought could therefore no! be appropriated as a svsieinafic and 
theoretical unity but only existeutially as the expression of a persona! and radical 
search for limit experiences. In contrast to both. Heidegger insists throughout the 
course of his engagement with Nietzsche thai the will to power and the eternal recur- 
rence of the same are components of a single and coherent metaphysical conception. 
In fact, he never waivers from the line he lays down in the first of his Nietzsche lectures, 
where he declares: 'Baeumler's reflections on the relationship between the two doc- 
trines do not press in any way toward the realm of actual inquiry. . . . For Baeumler the 
doctrine of eternal recurrence cannot be united with the political interpretation of 
Nietzsche: for ]aspers it is not possible to take it as a question or great import, because, 
according to Jaspers, there is no conceptual truth or conceptual knowledge in philoso- 
phy" (GA 6.1: 20/Heidegger 1979: 22-3). 

Despite such criticisms, Heidegger's reading remains indebted to Baeumler. He 
agrees with him, in particular, that the genuinely philosophical Nietzsche reveals 
himself not in the published writings but in the unpublished aphorisms of the late 
lS'XOs. In his 19 56 lecture course he follows Baeumler also in thinking that The Will 
lo I'owei . with its selections from the late aphorisms, gives us the outline of Nietzsche's 
in ten iled main work. This book must then be lor Heidegger the center of his inlerpre- 
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tation of Nietzsche. But his reading of that work is highly selective. He completely 
ignores book 2 with its critique of religion, Christianity, moralilv. and philosophy. In 
book 3 he passes over Nietzsche's discussion of "the will to power in nature" (section 
2) and of "the will to power as society and individual" (section 3). disregarding thus 
the naturalistic and (he political elements of Nietzsche's philosophy. He skips likewise 
over the first section of book 4 ("Order and Rank"), with its discussion of politics, the 
masters of the earth, and the great human being. All in all. he ignores about 310 of 
the 5 50 pages of the book, 

Heidegger's focus on Nietzsche's wink was eventually to broaden. In the summer of 
19 37 he shows an increasing concern with the unpublished aphorisms as a whole. He 
now declares that "only an investigation of the notes in Nietzsche's own hand provides 
a clearer picture" of the doctrine of the eternal recurrence of the same. 2 This leads him 
to be increasingly critical of the compilation of texts in T/ic Will Co Power. By 1944 he 
will speak of the "arbitrary and thoughtless" manner in which Elisabeth Forster- 
XieU-the and Peter (.last have "grabbed pieces together" in the production of "this dis- 
astrous book" [dieses va hiiuaiiiwoUea Hitches) ((.1A 5(1: 1(14). Willi his increasing interest 
in the doctrine of the eternal recurrence and its development. Heidegger also begins to 
pay attention in 19 37 to TlieGaij Srimreand to Thus Spoke Zttiaihitsnn and. partkularlv. 
the latter will come to have increasing importance to him over time. Yet, throughout 
this course of development. Heidegger remains convinced that every great thinker 
entertains a single thought, which is metaphysical in character and concerns beings as 
a whole. For that reason he will continue to think that the late aphorisms, with their 
focus on the doctrines of the will to power and the eternal recurrence of the same. 
express most clearly the central aspects of Nietzsche's thought. But he also increasingly 
sees that thought as having different facets. Thus, by 1941/2 he can speak of 
Nielzsche's metaphysics as built around live essential concepts: the will to power. 
nihilism, the eternal recurrence, the overman, and justice (GA 50: d). But even then 
he maintains that every term "names at the same lime what the others say. The naming 
of each basic word is exhausted onlv when one also thinks with it what the others sav" 
(ibid,). 

In later stages, it is Nietzsche's idea of the overman that attracts Heidegger's great- 
est attention and for thai reason Tims Spoke Zitittliuisiui becomes a decisive text for him. 
In his first postwar lecture course al Freiburg he characterizes Nietzsche as predomi- 
nantly concerned with the question of what il means to be human. The overman, we 
are also told, "is the man who first leads the essential nature of existing man over into 
its truth, and so assumes that truth" {GA 8: 62-3/59). But this does not mean that 
Heidegger has abandoned his old preoccupation with Nietzsche's metaphysics. For 
"man himself is the metaphysical' (GA 8: IS2/5.S). and 'Zarathustra teaches the doc- 
trine of the overman because he is the teacher of the eternal recurrence of the same 
(GA 8: 109/106). For Heidegger, the overman thus merely casts Nietzsche's meta- 
physics in a new light. Once again, he declares that every thinker thinks only a single 
thought which for Nietzsche is now said to be unqueslioninglv the idea or the eternal 
recurrence of the same. Thus Spoke Ztumhuslm "thinks this thinker's one and only 
thought: the thought of the eternal recurrence of the same" (GA 8: 5 3/50), and "the 
eternal recurrence of the same is the supreme triumph of the metaphysics of the will 
that eternally wills its own willing." i.e. the will to power (GA 8: 108/104). 
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] lespile his shilling I'nais. Heidegger s concern with Nietzsche remains thus remark- 
ably Hie s;ime. That means, specifically, that he continues to see Nietzsche throughout 
as a metaphysical thinker ami lur^ch. ignores Nielzsche as critic of nineteenth-century 
culture, as psychologist, genealogist, and political thinker. He therefore also largely 
passes over such works as Nietzsche's Birth of Tragedy. Human, all too Human. Tlte 
t iVi j iVfji >((// d/' Morals, and Hcitoiui iitwil and i'.vll. Kve.ii Zaratltusua is for him only a pro- 
logo^ to the late aphorisms and, thus, an entry point into Nietzsche s metaphysical 
L'ith beings as a whole. 



What Heidegger Learns 

Heidegger, we may say. learned three different lessons from his engagement with 

NieUsche. The first concerns metaphysics, the second politics, and the third (he world 
bisi'Tkal filiation. 



Sictzschi' and the end of nicttiplnisics 

Heidegger approaches Nietzsche's metaphysics through his philosophy or art. That 
undertaking convinces him quickly within the course of a semester that he cannot find 
common ground with Nietzsche's conception of art. But the examination has not been 
useless for that matter because, so Heidegger concludes, it has given him a deeper access 
to Nietzsche's metaphysical doctrines and these are not only central to Nietzsche's own 
thought but can help to illuminate the precarious nature of all metaphysical thinking. 
Heidegger summarizes Nietzsche's conception or art in five statements -each of which 
gives rise to critical objections, Art must, according to Nietzsche, "be grasped in terms 
of the artist" and his work constitutes the distinctive counter movement to nihilism." 
Art is, in fact, worth more than "truth." Understood in this fashion, it must be seen 
as "the most perspicuous and familiar configuration of the will to power." and all be- 
ings must be conceived in these terms as "self- creating" and "created" (GA 6.1: 
ti.X-7 ?■ Heidegger 1979: 71-5). Heidegger is quick to point out that this conception of 
art constitutes nothing but an inverted Pkitonism from which Nietzsche could never 
t wist himself free. In the footsteps of Plato, he treated art as mere semblance and as 
Something standing in opposition to truth. To understand art in Nietzsche 'sway means 
to see it "under the optics of the artist." to estimate it and everything else "according 
to its creative force" (GA 6,1: 22 3^/Heidegger 1979: 219-20). This means also to 
understand art as "the supreme configuration of the will to power" (GA 6.1: 
22 i /Heidegger 1 9 7'J : 2 I <S]. Bui. Heidegger argues, this metaphysical conception of art 
must nit] ma I eh' fail "because creation itself is to be estimated according to the origi- 
nality with which it penetrates to being" (GA 6.1: 22 4/Heidegger 1979: 220). And 
with litis conclusion. Heidegger has misled himself free from Nietzsche's philosophy or 
art. Though it was the failure of the philosophy of JVim.r and Time, its inability to deliver 
a philosophy or art. the criticisms of his friend Becker, and his own efforts to devise a 
pbik'M jphicallv satisfactory account of art that had initially a (traded him (o Nietzsche. 
he would not find it necessary after his 19 36 lectures to return to Nietzsche's 
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relleclions on art; instead, he would now devote himself directly to Nietzsche's 

The critique of metaphysics (hat Heidegger had inaugurated m his inaugural lecture 
at Freiburg in 1929 and, thus, well before his engagement with Nietzsche was to be 
sharpened through this encounter with Nietzsche's thought. Through Nietzsche. 
Heidegger would come to appreciate lite difficult}' involved in the project of overcom- 
ing metaphysics. He learned, in particular, that the desire to escape from metaphysics 
does not guarantee its success. Nietzsche may have been convinced of "[he senseless- 
iip> of aiei.iphvsic" i^ee Nietzsche I ''''7: section 5 74), but his concepts of the will to 
power and of the eternal recurrence of lite same ale nevertheless, on Heidegger's \ iev, . 
ihemseh .es metaphysical in character. This is. indeed, a dilemma which readers of 
Nietzsche have to face and which has called forth a number of interpretative strategies. 
Thus, some have argued thai seemingly metaphysical assertions are not genuinely so 
smoe lor Xielzsche all truth isperspectival and an interpretation. Others have dismissed 
Nietzsche's apparently metaphysical claims as passing remarks to be found mainly in 
his unpublished notebooks. Heidegger is justifiably wary of such defensive maneuvers. 
He understands that a perspectival interpretation of the world may still turn out to be 
a piece of metaphysics and he is also rightly convinced that someone who thinks and 
'..■.liies like Nietzsche and under Nietzsche's condition, someone who wants to hide from 
common men, who wants to wear a mask and keep his own truths to himself, may well 
not have entrusted his deepest and most important thoughts to print. 

Like all metaphysicians. Nietzsche fails, as Heidegger sees it. to escape from the meta- 
physical preoccupation with the nature of beings as a whole. He seeks to characterise 
the nature of beings as a whole with his concepts of the will to power and lite eternal 
recurrence of the same. But in the pursuit of the leading question of all metaphysical 
thinking, Nietzsche fails to confront the grounding question of metaphysics. Like all 
metaphysical thinkers he is thus caught in a forgetfulness of being. He dismisses the 
concept of being as "gaseous'' and an "error," and fails to confront the question of being 
itself Such a critique depends, of course, mi Heidegger's dis unci inn between beings and 
being, between beings as a whole and being itself, which, despile his persi.sienl attempts 
at jusliliealioti and elarili cation, has continued to be thought of as problematic and bv 
some readers even as metaphysical in character. If the latter is true, then Heidegger s 
attack on Nietzsche is conducted in terms of yet another metaphysics: his belief thai 
Nietzsche's is the last form of metaphysics in the West is mistaken and Heidegger jusi 
like Nietzsche has failed to escape metapli 1 . ska I I hi n king This is how ii lias seemed I" 
[at'ques Derrida but this is also how it must appear to any determined posilivisi 
Heidegger's critique of Nietzsche will, in any case, be compelling only to those who can 
grant him his own fundamental philosophical assumptions. 

But given the conflict between Nietzsche's programmatic critique of metaphysics 
and his apparent advocacy or a particular metaphysics, one may jusliliablv ask why we 
should not dismiss the latter and concentrate, instead, on the former. Heidegger resists 
such a "positivistic" reading of Nietzsche because he considers metaphysics to be deci- 
sive for the history of the West and possibly crucial to any kind of human thought. 
Nietzsche serves him. in fact, as evidence that metaphysics is not easily escaped from 
even when we are trying to do so. And the reason for that is, in Heidegger's eves, that 
behind the errors of metaphysics lies a valid concern with something that is never 
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explicitly manifested. M ir(ai>h\ si cs always asks lor the- nature of beings as a whole, bill 
behind this land of inquiry lies the question or being itself On Heidegger s view meta- 
physics is. thus, nol only forgetful of being but also, at the same time, haunted bv the 
question of being. This is particularly evident for him in Nietzsche, who therefore has 
a specific importance In linn as a wilness In the hidden underpinnings nl' all meta- 
physical i hi nking. Thai is the reason why Nieiv.sche's doctrine of the eternal recurrence 
is so important. That doctrine is genuinely metaphysical in character but it gestures at 
the same lime beyond itself to the question of being. In the ten years of his intense 
engagement with Nietzsche. Heidegger therefore insists again and again - in contrast 
to other readers and. in particular, in contrast to Baeumler and Jaspers - that the will 
to power and the eternal recurrence of the same are correlated notions, that Ihev form 
the woof and the warp n]' Nietzsche's metaphysics, t '■■, et the vcars. he drav, s repeatedly 
on section 617 in The Will to Power to support this claim. Nietzsche writes there: "To 
impose upon becoming the character of being - that is the supreme will to power. . . . 
That everything recurs is the closest approximation of a world of becoming to a world 
of being: high point of the meditation" (Nietzsche 1967: 3 30). On Heidegger's picture, 
then. Nietzsche's metaphysics is a metaphysics of becoming which approximates being 
through the concept of the eternal recurrence. One might take Nietzsche to have meant 
here simply (hat the idea of a cnnslantiv changing but constantly recycling universe 
introduces an appearance of stability into the picture or continuous becoming. But 
Heidegger prefers to read Nietzsche's remark in the light of his own understanding of 
the concept of being and lakes the doctrine of the eternal recurrence of the same to be 
a part of Nietzsche's metaphysics that points beyond metaphysics to the question of 
being itself hi his 19 51 lectures What Is Called Thinkinii he speaks linally oT the idea of 
the eternal recurrence as a component of Nietzsche metaphysics that is at the same 
time "wrapped in thick clouds — not just for us, but Tor Nietzsche's own thinking" (GA 
8: 111/ ION). He chides Nietzsche, in this context, for having been led "curiously astray" 
in his attempts to demonstrate this doctrine and goes on to say: "The thought of the 
eternal recurrence of the same remains veiled - and not just by a curtain" (GA 8: 
1 12/1091. For that thought constitutes - and here comes the decisive conclusion - 
Nietzsche's attempt to think the being of beings" and if the doctrine of the eternal 
recurrence is difficult for both Nietzsche and us this makes clear that "all thinking, that 
is. relatedness to being, is still difficult" (GA 8: 1 12/1 10). Heidegger concludes his lec- 
tures in the summer of 1951 with the declaration: "The being of beings is the most 
apparent: and yet. we normally do not see it - and if we do. only with difficulty" |GA 
8: 113/1 10). It is evidently the merit or Nietzsche that in thinking the eternal recur- 
rence of the same he has nol shied away from that difficulty even though he ha' tailed 
to identify its true source. 



Nietzsche and "the essence of being German" 

When Heidegger embarked on his first lecture course on Nietzsche in 19 3b, he hail seen 
himself as resnlulelv opposed to Baeumler's "political" reading. He might have aimed 
a similar criticism against |aspers at the time, since he. too, had been looking at 
Nietzsche politically. The two had done so. however, in very different and, indeed, 
opposed wavs. Baeumler had sought to picture Nietzsche as the natural forerunner of 
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Hitlei and his National Socialism (Sluga 1993: 129-31). Jaspers, on the other hand, 
had a I templed to show lhal Nietzsche stood "in opposition to the National Socialists" 
even though they had made him their philosopher ilaspers l'KS 1: prelate lo the second 
and third editions, no page number]. Heidegger contrasted himself to both liaeumler 
and Jaspers hv avoiding any direct discussion of Nietzsche's political thought. Even so. 
he meant to use Nietzsche Tor political purposes hut in a different direction from those 
adopted bv his two competitors. His Nietzsche was to be an "anti-political" politician 
and the political lessons lobe derived from him were to be in turn anti-political in char- 
acter. Where Baeumler and Jaspers had used Nietzsche lo speak either for or against 
National Socialism. Heidegger sought lo separale acluallv existing National Socialism 
from a new and idealized alternative. Through the examination of Nietzsche he sought 
to attack (he existing system as committed lo an emplv will lo will and to a consequent 
rush into technological machinations p. ill Willi Nietzsche's help he sought a( the same 
lime to spell out a purer national and social German identity. 

Nietzsche, or, rather. Nietzsche in conjunction with Holderlin. was for the Heidegger 
of the mid- 19 30s and 1940s the guide to a deeper conception of what it means to be 
German. That question had been his concern since his Rectoral Address and still more 
outspokenly so since his Introthtiiioii to Mt'iiijihijshs. In the latter work he had argued 
that the dilemma of modern and Western existence manifested itself most severely in 
Germany, the land of the middle." He had declared dramatically that the German 
people "lie in the pincers. ( inr people, as standing in the center, suiters the most intense 
pressure - our people, the people richest in neighbors and hence the most endangered 
people, and for all that, the most metaphysical people, . . . Precisely if the great decision 
regal ling Hurope is not to go down the path or annihilation - precisely then can this 
decision come about only through the development of new. spriitiml forces from the 
center" (EM: 41: on Heidegger's politics in lutiodiiaion to Mt'ittpiiiisit s see Shiga 2 (10 lb). 
Such a development, he had continued, required the recognition thai Nietzsche had 
correctly diagnosed the question of being as a mere vapor and error Tor modern man. 
"Nietzsche's judgment, of course, is meant in a purely dismissive sense." Heidegger had 
commented (EM: 42). We. on the other hand, must recover that question against the 
whole metaphysical tradition. Only in this way. Heidegger was convinced, could 
the middle be saved and the dilemma of modern man be resolved. The question of 
being and the question of the German identity thus belonged in a mysterious wav 
together, 

Heidegger seeks to clarify this astounding claim in the decade from 1935 to 1945 
by confronting Nietzsche again and again with Holderlin. For the poet is. according to 
Heidegger, the only one who can resolve the dilemma which Nietzsche has diagnosed. 
He is (he one who can open for us once again the question of being and he is also the 
one who can point the way to a new and deeper wav of being German. It is for this 
reason Ihat Heidegger's discussion of Nietzsche in the decade between 1935 and 194 5 
is interwoven with an examinalion of Holderlin' s hymns. We can clearly recognize this 
intercalation when we look at the courses Heidegger gave on Nietzsche and Holderlin 
in this period: 

WS 1934/5 Holderlins Hymns "Germania" and "The Rhine" 

WS 1936/7 Nietzsche: The Will to Power as Art 
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SS 1937 Nietzsche's Basic Metaphysical Position in Occidental 

Thought: The Eternal Recurrence of the Same 
WS 1938/9 N]] i lie- Interpretation of Nietzsche ][: rnlitnely Meditations: 

One, The Use and Abuse of History 
SS 1939 Nietzsche's Doctrine of the Will to Power as Knowledge 

Second Trimester 1940 Nietzsche: European Nihilism 
WS 1941/2 Announced but not given: Nietzsche's Metaphysics. Instead: 

Holderlin's Hymn "Remembrance" 
SS 1942 Holderlin's Hymn ; 'The Ister" 

WS 1944/5 Announced but cancelled: Introduction to Philosophy: 

Thought and Poetry 

Some comments are needed to fully bring out how the two sets of courses are inter- 
woven, In I he lirsl of the Hiiklerlin leclures Heide^er lunl imiiallv proposed li whole 
series of lectures on Holderlin s hvmns. Instead, he proceeds from 19 36 onwards to a 
sequence of courses on Nietzsche. For the winter of 1941 Heidegger announced vet 
one more course in that series but substituted for it at the last moment the course on 
Holderlin's "Remembrance.™ This he followed up with another course on the poet 
in the summer of 1942. Finally, in the winter of 1944-5 Heidegger had planned t<> 
lecture on Holderlin and Nietzsche together but the war intervened and the lectures 
were never given. From his notes for the course we learn that he hud intended to speak 
about the interdependence of thought and poetry in German culture, exemplified "in 
Nietzsche, who as a thinker is a poet, and in Hiilderlin. who as a poet is a thinker'' (GA 
50: 95-6). As such, the two were strictly distinct but nevertheless belonged together. 
Heidegger had said as much previously in his interpretation of Holderlin's hvmn 
Remembrance'' when he declared: "The recent fashion which puts Holderlin and 
Nietzsche side by side is completely misleading. ... Abysmally different, the two 
together, nevertheless, determine the nearest and the furthest future of Germany and 
the West" (GA 52: 78). 

The philosopher and the poet belonged together because Nietzsche was the thinker 
of the godlessness and worldlessness of modern man. Heidegger wrote in his undeliv- 
ered notes in the Winter of 1944. Nietzsche had considered the gods and all things to 
be "products'' of creative man and in this he had given voice to the destiny of Western 
man. "In the absence of the gods and in the decay of the world homelessness is specif- 
ically assigned to modern, historical man' (GA 50: 1 1 6). Nietzsche had. in this way. 
correctly diagnosed the modern condition. Holderlin. by contrast, was the poet of 
homecoming. His deepest insight was to have seen that historical man is nol initially 
familiar with his home a! "the beginning of his history, that he must lirsl become not 
at home, in order to learn from the other, by departing to if. the appropriation of his 
own. and that he can come to be at home only in the return from this other" (GA 5 3: 
23). We. too. as Germans and modems, so Heidegger had argued, are called to share 
in the poet's concern. And if we do. "then there is kinship with the poet. Then there 
is homecoming. And this homecoming is the future of the historical essence of 
t he (let man" (GA 4: 30). But the home of which the poet had spoken was not to be 
conceived as (he geographical place in which the Germans live. Home was rather the 
hearth and the hearth was being itself To come home means then to come home to 
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the question of being and to face lh;u question as a question. Nietzsche had been right 
when he had characterized science as the capacity to live in the face of the question 
and without answer, but in characterizing the world tnetaphvsicallv lie had fallen hack 
into attempting an answer. He had lost sight of the question of being which the 
poet had faced more squarelv and poetry could, in this way claim pre-eminence oyer 
philosophical thought. 

How the poet might help us in defining "the essence of being German" had been 
Heidegger's concern from the moment he began to engage himself seriously with 
Nietzsche's philosophy. This becomes apparent in the first of the Nietzsche lectures from 
19 5 fS. liven at that earl;' moment in his confrontation with Nietzsche Heidegger was 
ci anparing and contrasting the poe! and the philosopher and the way Ihev might assist 
us in revealing the essence of being German and even then he was sure that the poet 
ultimately excelled over the thinker. The issue at stake is lor Heidegger in 19 56 the dis- 
tinction between the Apollinian and the Dionysian. Heidegger says in his lectures that 
Nietzsche may lay claim to its "first public presentation." But he insists that |acob 
Burckhardt may well have drawn it already in lectures Nietzsche attended at Basel. 
Willi t is more. Heidegger continues: "Of course, what Nietzsche could not have real- 
ized, even though since his youth he knew more clearly than his contemporaries, who 
Holderlin was. was the fact that Holderlin had seen and conceived of the opposition in 
an even more profound and lofty maimer" (GA 6.1: 104/Heidegger 1979: 103) On 
Heidegger's interpretation. "Holderlin s tremendous insight" is contained in a letter to 
his Mend Bohlendorf from December 4. 18(11. His a letter Heidegger will quote repeat- 
edly in subsequent lectures and it plays a decisive role in his overall reading of 
Holderlin s hymns. In Ihe letter in question Holderlin had written to his friend: As I see 
it. clarity of presentation is original to us and just as natural as the lire from the sky is 
to Ihe Greeks.'' Heidegger took this to mean in 19 56 that the poet was contrasting "the 
holy pathos" of Greek culture with the 'Occidental ]unonian sobriety of representa- 
tional skill" of the Germans and this contrast he took to correspond, in (urn, to 
Nietzsche's distinction between Ihe Dionvsian and the Apollinian (GA 6.1: 104-5/ 
Heidegger 1979: 1CU-4). Not only that, but the poet had expressed this distinction even 
more deeply than the philosopher. This is. of course, a daring and questionable inter- 
pretation since Tor Nierzsche Greek culture was itself delined by a balance between the 
Ap'illmian and Ihe Dionvsian and the distinction was not meant to characterize differ- 
ent national identities. But for Heidegger it was clear that "by recognizing this antago- 
nism Holderlin and Nietzsche early on placed a question mark after the task of the 
German people to find their essence historically." And to this he added somberlv: "U ill 
we understand their cipher-- line thing is certain: history will wreak vengeance on us 
tf we do not" (GA 6.1: 105/Heidegger 1979: 104). 

In the contest that Heidegger staged in this manner between Nietzsche and Holderlin 
there is more at slake than the question of who had priority in drawing the distinction 
of Ihe Apollinian and Ihe Dionvsian. At slake was. for him. at the same time, the entire 
relation of philosophy andpoelrv and thus the question of the status of the whole philo- 
sophical enterprise — a matter that had exercised him ever since the recognized failure 
of Being in id Time. If philosophy could not be a science, as he had once envisaged, then 
whal was it to be- Was truth perhaps, revealed more deeply and more directly in poeti- 
cal than in scientific, metaphysical, or even philosophical language- Heiile;.'^-! - 
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peculiarly ambiguous relationship In Nietzsche must be seen in the light of his subse- 
quent faith in the power of poetry and his abandonment or philosophy in the name of 
thinking. By 1944 it was Nietzsche, the poet among the philosophers, who mattered 
most to him. Heidegger's undelivered lectures from the winter of 1944 reveal no longer 
any interest in Nietzsche's philosophy of art. That part of Nietzsche had been dismissed, 
easily enough, as a consequence of his doctrine of the creation of values which, in turn, 
had its origin in Nietzsche's metaphysics of the will to power. What mattered to him. 
instead, was Nietzsche's actual poetry. His best diagnosis of modern homelessness was 
to be found not in his philosophical writings but in the poem "Without Home" (GA 50: 
1 1 MV). No wonder then that Heidegger's postwar interest in Nietzsche was focused so 
sharplv on the philosophical poem Tints S;>ok<' /j/nji.'.'ifvni. 

Nietzsche and the world-historical situation 

Heidegger's concern with "the. essence of being German'' appears now as dated and as. 
at best, of local interest. Heidegger himself abandoned it with the end of the war and 
the collapse of Hitler's regime. After this he strove to restate his thought "without refer- 
ring to nationalism" since "society has taken the place of the nation ( Volk)" (Heidegger 
1990b: 46). 

Nietzsche became for him the thinker who thinks what is now and thus the diag- 
nostician of the modern age. "Nietzsche is that thinker who thinks what is now," he 
had written in the winter of 1 944/5 (GA 50: 105). He is "the last thinker of the modern 
age." who thinks "the modern essence of the West as being at (he same time the his- 
torical essence of the modern world history of the globe" (GA 50: 97). Nietzsche's 
ih"iidn is a u then lie Kiin>pean-plane(arv thinking" i.ibkl. i. The "innermost fate of the 
history of the West" finds expression in Nietzsche's Ihoughl (GA 50: 10ft). In 1951 
Heidegger added: "In a decade when [he world at large still knew nothing of world wars. 
when faith in 'progress' was virtually the religion of the civilized peoples and nations. 
NieU-che screamed out into the world: 'The wasteland grows . . .' " (GA 8: 52/49). 
NicUsche had seen that "the devastation is growing wider. Devastation is more 
uncanny {uuheinilidU than destruction . . . devastation blocks all future growth and 
prevents all building. . . . Mere destruclion sweeps aside all things including even noth- 
ingness, while devastation on the contrary establishes and spreads everything that 
obstructs. . . . Devastation is the high-velocity expulsion of Mnemosyne" (GA 8: 
31/29-30), The character of this age was. in fact, correctly analyzed in Nietzsche's 
metaphysics of the will to power and the eternal recurrence of the same. It was char- 
acterized bv its subjeciivist. value-creating, technological, and ullimaielv nihilistic 
mode of thinking. Nietzsche had thought what is now and now was "the moment when 
man is about to assume dominion of the earth as a whole" (GA 8: 61/57). His think- 
ing reveals "the essence of modern technology" in the "the steadily rotating recurrence 
of the same" (GA 8: 112/1091. Heidegger had been concerned with the "hopeless 
frenzy of unchained technology" since at least 1935 (EM: 40). This frenzy, he had said 
then, had its consequence in a "measureless ou-and-on of what is always the same and 
indifferent" (HM: 4.V: translation modified!. Being had I Ji us become "set into calcula- 
tion" and beings had been turned into something that can be ruled in modern, math- 
ematically structured technology"' (EM: 207). But it was to take him until the 1940s to 
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connect this technological frenzy of the "always (he same" audi Is mathematical struc- 
lures with Nietzsche's metaphysics. He then turned Nietzsche into the philosopher of 
the struggle for the unlimited exploitation of the earth as the sphere of raw materials 
and for the realistic utilization of the human material, in the service or the uncondi- 
tional empowering of the will to power |CA 5: 2 57/Heidegger 1997: 101). That inter- 
pretation appears to overlook the cosmogonic and vita list meaning of the Nietzschean 
concept of (he will (o power as well as (he tragic vision embodied in it -a vision in which 
the world appears as 

ui monster of energy. ivilhoi.il hc-yl iini n l! withoul end . . , a sea of forces (lowing and 
rushing logelhcr . . . oul of (he si! lie si mosl rigid, caklcs! forms l.nvard [he holies!, mosl 
turbulent, mosl emit nidi dorr and [hen L: l;lii n re I timing Li> '.hi- si in pic oul of (his abun- 
dance, out of the pkn i if conlr.idicli' 'lis hack to I he joy of concord, slill affirming itself in 
(his uniformity of ils courses and ils ycurs. blessing ilsclf :is (hill which ma si return eter- 
nally . . . my Dioni/sitm world of !hc clcrnalh self-creating, [he eternally sclf-dcslroi nig 
(Nietzsche 1967: section 1067) 

There is. however, no doubt of the profound seriousness with which Heidegger reads 
Nietzsche as the. philosopher of modern technology. As such, Nietzsche is for him t he- 
first to raise the question: "Is man as he has been and still is. prepared to assume that 
dominion? If not, then what must happen to man as he is, so that he can make the 
earth 'subject' to himself" (GA H\ 61/571. Heidegger's critical rci lection on Nielzsche's 
technological" philosophy turns, thus, into a critique of the whole modern and 
Western mode of thinking. Insofar as actually existing National Socialism iiogether 
with other current political and cultural conceptions) was a product of this form 
id thinking, the critique of Nietzsche could thereby serve him at the same time as 
an implicit critique of this whole modern syndrome of ideas. As a genuine and 
original thinker. Nietzsche gives for Heidegger expression to [he way being manifests 
itself in the modern age. Nietzsche is for him. in fact, both a diagnostic and a sympto- 
matic thinker. He reveals ihf nihilisiic condition ol modern, technological man and 
shows how lite hisl'irv "f melaphi sics lri>m Plain onwards leads inevitably In a n>>w 
imminent denouement. At the same time, however, he also exemplifies what he uiiiilvzes. 
Heidegger concludes bis examination of Nielzscbe in 1'.' t 1 appropriately enough wilb 
a quotation from Aristotle: "Just as it is with bats' eyes in respect of daylight, so it is 
with our mental vision in respect of those things which are by nature most apparent." 
What is in this wav mosl apparent Heidegger adds, is "the presence of all that is 
present" (GA 8: 1 1 5/1 10). Nietzsche was a thinker who saw more clearlv than most of 
us "all that is present," for he thought what is now. But his eyes still did not penetrate 
far enough, glimpsing, perhaps, only occasionally and with difficulty what is there to 
be seen. 



Heidegger's encounter with Nietzsche was profoundly personal in nature and moti- 
vated, on the one hand, by the internal dynamics of his thought and. on the other, by 
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the needs of the historical moment. But precisely because it is all those things, we 
cannot simply take over his reading of Nietzsche. Neither Nietzsche nor Heideggci is. 
iti fact, committed to the idea that there can be only one correct reading of a text, of a 
thinker, or an epoch. Every interpretation, as Heidegger reminds us. is a translation and 
thus a transition from our own initial place to another one and from there back again 
to our own. How we read, interpret, and translate something will therefore always 
depend on who we ourselves are and what shore we stand on or whether we have any 
shore to stand on (see Sluga 1997). 

Heidegger's pointed reading of Nietzsche can in this \\',\v highlight other possibili- 
ties or doing so. Heidegger, we have seen, read Nietzsche in the direction of his own 
thought and that means in the face of the question of being. That question has been 
forgotten in our tradition. Metaphysical thought in the Form that Nietzsche has given 
it can serve as the most eloquent witness of this forgetfuluess. But the forgetfulness of 
being is. on Heidegger's view, not due to willful human choice: it is not the result of 
modern man's or Nietzsche's autonomous action. It is instead, as Heidegger sees it. that 
being i I self has withdrawn from us. Heidegger's reading thus intends to make manifest 
the withdrawal of being in Nietzsche's thought and also how metaphysics in obscur- 
ing the question of being is at the same lime forced to gesture toward it. In Nietzsche's 
doctrine of the eternal recurrence of the same the question manifests itself despite 
Nietzsche's contrary intentions. But [[ being has now withdrawn why should we not 
lei being be being and turn our back on the question of being itself'.' Whv can we not. 
in contrast to Heidegger, accept the fate or being and then read Nietzsche as facing away 
from the question of being; That would mean, first of all, to read him from the per- 
spective of a happy positivism" that Foucault has claimed for himself Nietzsche would 
from this perspective still appear as the thinker who thinks what is now but we w< mid 
see him facing the question what it means to be human directly and without the intent 
to reach out to the question of being. We would see his attempt to think what is now 
not as metaphysically but as genealogically motivated. En contrast to Heidegger, we 
would look at Nietzsche not as the last metaphysician but as the first genealogist Such 
a rending would force us, moreover, to interpret the concept of the will to power in the 
opposite direction from the one that Heidegger Followed. Heidegger explicated this 
Formula in the direction oF its first term: he understood will to power as will to will. This 
will to will expressed itselF For him inevitably in the technological imperative of an 
endless will to more. Heidegger's critique of Nietzsche's doctrine of the will to power 
turns for this reason on a critique of the will on which he had been embarked since 
I'n'iih! nad Time. If we read Nietzsche's formula, however, in the opposite direction, we 
will seek to explain the will to power, instead, in the direction of power. Will to power 
will then come to mean to us as much as the power to power, that is, the power to have, 
m-impulale, and. multiply power. Such a power, when considered genealogically, will 
prove not one thing but many. We will have to conclude that there is. strictly speaking 
no such thing as power but only power relations. These will have different configura- 
tions and may manifest themselves in our time in the sturdy, non- metaphysical phe- 
nomena of biopower. In short, wh^n we read Nietzsche in the direction nwav from 
Heidegger, we will encounter Foucault's reading of him. Heidegger's singular con- 
frontation with Nietzsche may. thus, reveal as its sharpest alternative the use that 
Foucault has made or Nietzsche's thought. 
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To highlight this contrast is not. of course, to say that we have to choose between 

lliese nvi) opposing appropriations. It means, rathcv. iii.it ivc may have to pursue our 
own understanding of Nietzsche by working first through Heidegger s and then 
through Foucault's reading, In this undertaking we will have to note that Heidegger 
subjects Nietzsche to a more sustained critical examination than Foucauil. Reading 
Nietzsche in Foucault's direction still leaves us. therefore, with the task of determining 
whether we can indeed con sir net a lull i;enc:.i]i>^ "1 what is now in levins of I lie noli on 
of power Thai question will take us not only beyond Heidegger but also beyond 
Foucault. But in this undertaking we can certainly still learn from Heidegger. For he 
has shown us how deeply one must engage oneself, if one is to appropriate the thought 
of a productive thinker. Heidegger's sustained effovl in exploring Nietzsche's work sets. 
in other words, a decisive standard for our own undertaking. 4 



1 Heidegger's chanicUrisEiliiin is taken fnim William Lovltt's "Introducli.-n '■■ H l-ki l-^li^l" 
(i977). For a discussion of The Question Concerning Technology," see Sluga (2001a). 

2 GA 6.1: 12-13. "Erst der Einblick in den handschrifilichni Naehlojff fdht ein deuthcheres Bild." 
Krell's translation makes this misk-ailkiLdy "an imestiLUitiiai "f [lie pi'Sllramausly published 
notes" as If Heidegger was still referring here to The Will to Power (Heidegger 1984: 15), 

3 Krell's Lriinslnlian speaks nusleaJin^h af an '.i\ L-nurniiiL: nf Plalnnism" wlure H l- i ■. l l- l: l; ■.■ l" 
refers to an Umdrehung des PiaLonismus (Heidegger 1979: 2001. 

4 I am grate i'ai ;.-.i mi cadeai;ni- Ha ben P'reyl'ns aba\ e all others for helping ihl- In impi""Vc this 
chapter with his trenchant questions. 
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Heidegger and the Greeks 

CAROL J. WHITE 



Heidegger claims that, though the pre-Socraiics originally glimpsed ihe role of being us 
the cultural ordering of what-is. this insight, and hence being itself, has sunk further 
and further into "oblivion" as the history of metaphysics has unfolded. The pre- 
Socratics grasped I he relationship between the cultural practices and how things show 
themselves as well as the role of Time in the presenting of the being of what-is, but 
Heidegger's contribution to the hislorv of being is the explicit recognition of what they 
only tacitly recognized (see Okrent, chapter 29. and Guignon. chapter 24. in this 
volume). 

The reader should be forewarned that Heidegger's reileciions assimilate a philoso- 
pher's thinking into his own view of the history of metaphysics. He does not attempt 
to give what we might regard as a historically objective" analysis or their views. But. 
I lien. Heidegger s umi; brings inlo question I he meaning ol' hisji>rical objectivity. Here 
I only try to trace his own vision, not argue with him about what a philosopher realty 
meant. 

The chapter starts with a discussion of the beginning of Dasein's history in ancient 
Greece, and then we examine Heidegger's account of the rise of metaphysical thinking 
with Anaximander. The third and fourth sections examine the contribution of 
Heraciiius and Parmenides to the discovery of the being of what-is. The last two sec- 
tions of the chapter explore the new and I'aieful direction that metaphysical thought 
takes with the work of Plato and Aristotle. 



The Primordial Beginning 

:w, what made I he Greeks special was that they themselves recognized 
the distinctive estrangement that sets humankind apart from all other beings. 
Sophocles in "Antigone" says that, of all the strange things in the world, nothing sur- 
passes man in strangeness (KM 1 12/14b: parallel citations to EM refer to Heidegger 
1959|. As he who "breaks out and breaks up." man breaks into an environment in 
which birds and fish, bull and stallion, earth and sea live in their own rhythm and 
precinct. However, "into this life . , . man casts his snares and nets: he snatches the 
living creatures out of their order, shuts them up in his pens and enclosures, and forces 
them under his yokes' (EM 1 18/1 541. This breaking- up opens what-is as sea. as earth. 
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(is animal, and. mule generally, as Ihe being of what- is. Sophocles also noted. Heidegger 
claims, that (he "sweep of lime" both lets what-is emerge into the open and conceals 
what once appeared (GA 54: 209). 

The Greeks were not the lirsl people lo domeslicate animals orplanl crops, of course, 
but Heidegger's account suggests thai they may have been the first to tell themselves 
that the way they did this made them distinct from other creatures.' And, more impor- 
tantly, to tell themselves whal things must be that they could use them so. Heidegger 
does not think that the questioning of being only begins with I hose thinkers whom we 
regard as ihe lirsl philosophers, His credit to Sophocles shows that. For him. Ibinking 
about what-is does not even have to be expressed in propositions or formed into an 
explicit system (GA 9: 241/18 5). An answer to the question of "what it is to be" can 
be posed, for example, in art without expression in propositions or in poetry without 
articulation in an explicit system. Indeed, besides artists, poets, and thinkers. Heidegger 
also mentions statesmen as among those who pose an answer to the question of being 
(EM 47/b2|. perhaps thinking of Solon and Lvcurgus or even Hitler. 

In fact, Heidegger thinks of artwork in terms of letting the being of what-is appear, 
or. as Heidegger would s,iv. unconceal itself. Tile Greek tragedies both articulate and 
critically alter the dying Homeric world and usher in a new order. The light cast by Ihe 
creator's insight lets The "gods and ihe state, the lemple and the tragedy. Ihe games and 
philosophy," the works which were wrought to tell the Greeks who they were, bring 
things into focus (EM Mil/ 1 US IT: see Dreyfus, chapter 2 5 in this volume). 

What prepares the ground for I'asein sfalefulinsighl. whal sels up Ihe world in which 
Dasem li nds itself, is being, h'or Heidegger. Ihe world-building accomplished in a work of 
art such as the lemple is not the invention of human beings but of being revealing iKeit 
in human activity and Ihrough the insight of authen lie 1 lasein (seeGA 5: 2Kff/Heidegger 
1971: 42ff). Human beings gain their outlook on themselves and what-is in general 
when being is revealed in a new way Ihrough the lemple. However, the builders of the 
temple were responding to Ihe cullurc's praclices: its traditional stories of Ihe gods, ils 
understanding of how lo approach them, its dealings with animals and plants dear to the 
gods, and so forth. Human beings only come to understand their outlook on themselves 
when it becomes anieulaled by and focused in a work like the temple. 

Perhaps the first written question and answer to being occurs in the poetry attrib- 
uted to Homer, though not in so many words and certainly not in propositions. 
Heidegger invokes a passage from Homer to show that this poel reflected on "la onta," 
or what-is {to on) regarded as a plurality of diffcieiil things. Homer mentions Ihe ability 
of the seer Kalchas to see all that is, will he. or once was. Homer used the term "ta eonta" 
(the extra "e" is archaic) not just for things of nature but also "the Achaeans' encamp- 
ment before Troy, the god's wrath, the plague's fury, funeral pyres, the perplexity of Ihe 
leaders, and so on" (GA 5: 3 50/Heidegger I '175: 38). Perhaps such poetry inspired the 
philosophers to think explicitly about the being of what-is. 



Anaximander and the Beginning of Metaphysics 

Metaphysics is "the kind of thinking which thinks what-is as a whole in regard lo being" 
(GA 15: 12 5. Heidegger 199 3: 7 5). Unlike Ihe insight manifest in a work of art such 
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as the temple, metaphysical thinking articulates the order of what-is in words. 
Heidegger believes (hat the ancient Greeks were inspired to think about what-is as a 
whole which manifests a certain being not just bv their language's cupula verb but bv 
the ambiguilv ui' a single verbal term: the Creek word "on" As both participle and noun, 
this word "says being' in the sense of to lie somelhing-whieh-is: at the same time it 
names' somcUri)Hj-\vliit1t-is. In the duality of the participial signMicance of on the dis- 
tinction between to be' and 'what-is' lies concealed." Heidegger adds that what seems 
like grammatical hair-spotting is "the riddle of being" (GA 5: 344/Heidegger 1975: 
32-3). 

If metaphysics has its beginning in I lie emergence of the duality of being and what- 
is from "the sell concealing ambiguity" of the term "oh." then, Heidegger argues, meta- 
physics begins with the pre-Socratic thinkers (GA 5: 17f>/Heidegger 1970: 107). They 
were the first to think explicitly about the nature of everything with which they dealt. 
The emergence of the duality is the emergence or the "onlological difference" between 
being and what-is. However, the emergence uf the difference between what-is and being 
does not guarantee that they emerge explicitly recognized as disliuct. In fact, Heidegger 
savs that at no time - presumably until he came along — has the distinction between 
what-is and being been designated as such. He argues that, from the beginning of 
thought about what-is. being has been forgotten and "the oblivion of being i.s the obliv- 
ion of the distinction between being and what-is," But. then, in what sense does such 
a distinction emerge with the pre-Socratic thinkers- Heidegger suggests thai the two 
things distinguished, being and what-is. unconceal themselves but they do not do so as 
explicitly distinguished (GA 5: ilM/Heidegger 1975: 50). 

Thus, the original oblivion of the distinction between being and what-is is not the 
complete oblivion of being and what-is as such but the oblivion of the distinction 
between them. The early Greek thinkers thought about being insofar as they thought 
about the being of what-is which unconcealed" itself to them. But they did not think 
explicit Iv about being itself or its relation to the things which show themselves as being 
ill ei certain tvav. Hence. Ihev did not think explicitly about the- dtMincliou bi-tw een being 
and what-is. For Heidegger, until the distinction between being and what-is is compre- 
hended we have really understood neither being nor what-is. since Ihev only appear "in 
virtue of the difference" (Heidegger 2002: 64, 131). 

But. if the ontological difference was never explicitly recognized until Heidegger 
came along, if previous thinkers had never seen the connection between how things 
show themselves in the background practices and what we think about them, then 
what is the poinl in saying thai this distinction has been "forgotten"- Heidegger ihink' 
that the distinction, though not explicitly recognized as such, can "invade our experi- 
ence . . . only if it has left a trace which remains preserved in the language to which 
being conies" (GA 5: 365/Heidegger 1975: 51). Heidegger funds this "trace" of the 
nature of the distinction in the language and thought of Anaximander. Heraclilus, and 
1 a: !ii<-nules. Though lhe\ did not realize the full nature of the difference, they did 
glimpse the dependence oT what-is on the understanding of being that is embedded in 
the cultural practices. Heidegger thinks that they tried to articulate this relationship 
with their notions or chreon. logos, and iiim'm. 

For Heidegger the early Greek philosophers divide into three distinct groups: Thales. 
Anaximeues. el at: Anaximander. Heraclilus. and Parmenides: and Plato and those 
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after him. Since Heidegger's views on other philosophers are frequently regarded as 
idiosyncratic ally bizarre, 1 will call upon a scholar of Greek philosophy to help to make 
one of Heidegger's basic points about these thinkers. Preparing for his discussion of 
Parmenides. Alexander Mourelatos remarks: 

Al the dawn of philosophic specululion some bukl spalls startled (luar I'lmlcmpiinmi'S 
with direct pronouncements such us "It's all water" or "It's the opposilcs at war." It was 
an advance in sell-con scions Iranian;; \\ hen 111 esc sn«es were able to refer lo what appears 
on the right-hand side of these inlniyainL; identity statements as pints':* or iik'theia. or to 
eon. Both the pracMce of employ: a i; a concept, and I he w ords rel'errini; to this employment 
had come to be developed. The radical shift comes with Parmenides. (Mourelatos 1970: 
2161 

In a thinker such asThales we can see someone grappling with the nature of what-is. 
vet he has not really distinguished the "it" from the water of which he says it is made. 
We lake a step closer to metaphysical thinking with Anaximander, who asserts that 
what-is is ordered by necessity-: but the more significant advance comes when 
Hera dims and Parmenides identify whal-is as some sort of whole, us phtisis or ulctlwiti 
or to on, which reveals itself as having some particular being. This. Heidegger thinks, 
is quite different from seeing Ihings as made of the same "stuff." 

Heidegger dismisses Thales and Auaximenes from the usual list of the first thinkers 
without much comment. Heidegger does suggest that Thales is the first thinker to 
answer the question of being bv reference to a being (GA 24: 45 3). He says that "to be" 
is to be water. One might argue that claims such as "it's all water" or "it's all air" seem 
to assert something about material composition, and the "it" here is understood as a 
"totality" in the same way that water is conceived as a totality made up of all particu- 
lar conligura lions of water from drops and puddles to lakes and oceans. The predicate 
then names the "stuff thus totalized. But the metaphysical notion of "what-is as a 
whole" is not that of a cumulative mass, audits "being" is not its material composition. 
We might say that Heidegger regards Thales as offering, so to speak, an onlic theory of 
the nature of what-is. with Anaximander providing the lirsl authentically ontological 
inquiry. 

As the first ontological thinker. Anaximander points the way for the others to follow. 
Heidegger agrees with Mourelatos that a "radical shift" in Greek thinking occurs wilh 
Parmenides. bin. fur Heidegger. Parmenides is the second pivotal thinker after whom 
philosophy begins lo move away from the original Greek insight into being and toward 
traditional metaphysics and the fateful model of knowledge. Anaximander gets meta- 
physics off the ground, but the thinkers after Parmenides give this grounding a differ- 
ent character. 

Heidegger focuses on Anaximander's idea of "to chrean'' or "necessity" as it is 
e';pre>.sed in the one fragment of quotation which has come down to us from him. 
Things come into and pass out of existence "according to necessity." says Anaximander. 
"for they pay one another recompense and penally lor their injustice." The "they" 
which compensate one another according to necessity are. Heidegger tentatively 
suggests, "to onto." or the multiplicity- of what-is." Anaximander's term "to chreon" is. 
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Heidegger argues, "the oldest name in which thinking brings the being of whal-is to 
language" (GA 5: 563/Heidegger 1975: 49). 

Homer may have thought about fn onta, but Anaximander is the first to name 
the being of what-is which hi ontii have and to glimpse the contexl in which Ihev have 
their place "Necessity" is the name lor that which unilies "t makes a whole of everv- 
thing that is, even though ta onta are still a multiplicity. Heidegger understand^ 
Anaximander's notion of chreon as. to use his terminology, a "gathering" which both 
"lights" and "shelters' whal-is (GA 5: 369/Heidegger 1975: 55), making it what it is. 
Heidegger lakes the notion to he expressing I lie original glimpse- nf being I hat is de\ el- 
oped more explicilh in both H era cli Ills a nil Parmeuides. "( lalbertng" is [he ;icl i vi t\' of 
the cultural background practices which let things show up in various ways in one 
unified clearing. 

Heidegger insists that we must try to understand the significance of the Greek word 
for "necessily" in its historic;! I. etymological context. In u rather dubious elvmnlogv. he 
suggests that the term "chreon" is connected with "he clieir," which refers to the hand, 
and "dirao." which menus In "yet involved with something" or "reach one's hand to 
something.'' as well as to "place in someone's hands" or "let something belong 
to someone. Hence. Heidegger proposes to translate "to chreon" into German as "(fee 
Branch." which means "usage" or "custom." relating the term to the verb "Imuahcn." 
which means "to need," "to employ." "to engage." In his translation Heidegger is trying 
to capture the notion of a necessity that arises out of practical involvement and the 
demands of everyday activity {GA 5: 5(-i(VHcklegger 1975: 51-2). but also suggests 
that things solicit us. engage us, in this involvement. The "world" of Being and Time is 
the context of involvement which "necessarily" must be in order for things to "be," the 
world (hat Dasein does not create hut enters in its engagement with the being of things. 

We should not take this sense or "usage" as being purely pragmatic or implying that 
the order of things is dependent solriv on what human beings want to do with them. 
Heidegger takes the word "branchen" back to what he regards as its root-meaning: to 
enjoy, to be pleased with something and have it in use. To "use" is supposed to suggest 
letting something be involved in one's being-at-home in the world (GA 5: 
5 57 .-'Heidegger 1975: 5 5). Thus, the trees that surround one's house or the river that 
Hows through the park are as much "useful" as one's shoes or hammer. Tying in 
hi!Tii<-nulcs with Anaximander 's dn con. Heidegger suggests that the root- meaning of 
Parmenides' "dire" indie, hes turning something to use by handling it but that this has 
alwavs meant "a turning to the thing in hand according to ils way of being, thus letting 
that way of being become manifest by the handling" (GA 8: 198). Tending grapes or 
grain, using leather for shoes or bronze for shields, involves lelting these things be what 
they are. This is not simply a matter or our purposes, though in its modern evolution 
Dasein is tempted to think so, 

To amplify his notion of usage Heidegger quotes some lines from Holderlin's "The 
Ister River": 

It is useful for the rocks to have shafts. 

And for the earth, furrows. 

It would be without welcome, without stav [ofine WefJeJ 
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Heidegger adds that without food or drink, without the crops sprouting from the 
furrows or the well-water bubbling In 'in I he shafts. I here is no welcome for us. no "stay" 
or "lingering" in "the sense of dwelling at home [VVWhichs]. " He explains: 

"II is useful" says here: there is a wuj of being together of rock and shaft, of furrow and 
earlh, within lh;il realm i:f huin^ which opens nr when I he carlh becomes a habitation. 
The home and dwelling af mortals has ns own site, thi; ils situation is no I determined lirs! 
by Ihc pathless places os; car'h. It :s marked ■■-.■{ :-nJ opened tin hv something ■.'!' anolhcr 
order From there, the dwelling or mortals receives its measure (GA S: 194) 

We. as llasein. have an understanding of this being which is manifested most primor- 
diallv in our everyday dealings with tilings such as. in this period, finding wells and 
plowing the land. But we do not create being, it reveals itself to us through what-is. 
That a piece of land is fertile or water potable is a matter of their being, not just ours. 
although they show up as such only in a context of concern. 

In his discussion of Homer and Anaximander. both of whom he considers to be artic- 
ulating the distinctively Greek understanding of being. Heidegger extracts their under- 
sl audi ng iif iv hat-is. He savs I hat the Greeks equate what-is with (a) what we are "at 
home with" in our everyday dealings, and |bl what-is-presenl {d<t\ Anwi'Siiuiv). These 
senses are mingled in the term that Heidegger considers to be the Greeks' most precise 
name for what-is: "In jxiit'oiUd." He suggests thai the prefix "pttr' shares a meaning '.villi 
the German preposition "bri," indicating "at" or "near" as well as "during" or "while." 
" liri" also means "at the home of." similar to the French "tltcz." This supposed conno- 
tation is especially appropriate since ihe. pnmvila are. Heidegger says, the things which 
we come across in the "neighborhood" of uuconcealment. that is. our familiar terri- 
tory (Gegmd) (GA 5: 346/Hetdegger 1975: 34). Thus, Heidegger believes that the 
Greeks originally thought about the being of what-is primarily with regard to the 
objects of their everyday concerns such as tools, crops, furnishings, the earth, and 
the sky-. This orientation toward the ready-to-hand is supposed to mark a clear break 
with myth and magic. 

At least from the time of Homer and renewed contact with Eastern cultures, the 
Greeks did have a sense of the distinctiveness of Greek life and the unique social and 
political order that made their world a whole. Heidegger claims that the early Greek 
thinkers understood the importance of this cultural ordering as the condition tor things 
to come forth and show themselves as what they are. In this realm Anaximanders id 
aula make their presence known: "Anaximander's ilnrou. as the being of what-is, is not 
a 'something' which stands 'behind' or nil bin separate objects but rather is that which 
'gathers' things in in a neighborhood." Heidegger also finds in the early Greek thinkers 
traces of the Tempi >ral significance of presence, the second point above. He comments: 
"The Greeks experience what-is as whal-is-preseni. whether at the present time or not. 
presenting in unconcealment" (GA 5: 549/Heidegger 1975: 36—7). For Homer and 
Anaximander. in oiila referred to what is past and what is to come, as well as what is 
present at some here and now. "Both are ways of presenting, (hat is. the presenting of 
what is not presently present" (GA 5: 346/Heidegger 1975: 34), The seer Kalchas. 
understanding the being of what-is, comprehends what was, is, and will be. 
Anaximander, according to the traditional version of his I'ragme.iu. thinks I hat things 
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come to be and pass away "according to necessity.' Ta outa pay each other compensa- 
tion for "injustice" according to the dominion of lime" (GA 5: 541/Heidegger 1975: 
29-30). 

Thus. Heidegger argues that the locus of reality for the early Greek metaphysical 
thinkers was their here and now. What is past was present once: what will he becomes 
present later. They shift from a mythological orientation in which the "really real" 
existed at some indeterminate "once upon a lime" and "once at a place" to an under- 
standing of being according to which even the gods manifest themselves at some here 
and now, as on the battlefield at Troy. 

Heidegger also takes the early Greeks as having at least a glimpse of the way that 
lire understanding of being is dependent upon the quite different sort of time in which 
we are "in lime with" the temporality of being. His analysis or Anaximander's notion 
of ta outa "compensating" each other for their "disorder" according to the "dominion 
of time" draws on this idea (GA 5: 353-64/Heidegger 1975: 40-50). We will see the 
nature of this dominion mure elearlv once we have examined Heidegger's version of 
the thought of Heraelilus and Parmenides. 



Heniclitus 

According lo Heidegger. Heraelitus' notion of logos involves a similar force of necessity 
which maintains the order of whal-is. Heidegger himself lakes this ,'i'jji'v lo be lire It'gcln 
which "lavs out" the world as the context of signilicance in which things ale dealt with 
in various ways. Lagos should be understood as not language or reason but rather as 
the ordering of what-is by cultural practices. Indeed, Heidegger suggests that, if 
Heraelitus had explicit Iv recognized the relationship between language and the lottos. 
I lie hislni'v i if being would have gotten nil loa verv different si a it (GA 7: _!2i > Heideggei 
1975: 77), perhaps one not so ignorant of its indebtedness. Logos lets what-is manifest 
itself as what it is, as. for rxample. chiseling let the stone show itself as a column or 
wine- making let the grapes show themselves as fermented juice 

Heraelitus says that the lotion reveals that "all is one," that is. "lien panta." Making 
the next move in the history of being. Heraelitus does not just see ta outa, the multi- 
plicity of what-is. but rather thinks there is a unity and oneness to what-is. He discov- 
ers to on. whal-is as a totality. In spite of all the apparent diversity of things, there is a 
sameness to the multiplicity which makes them into a "one." But. Heidegger questions, 
what does the statement that every thing is one mean? He warns us not to jump quickly 
to the conclusion that Heraelitus is offering "a formula that is in some way correct 
everywhere for all times" (GA 7: 2 1 1 /Heidegger 1975: h9). That is. Heraelitus is not 
making, with universal and eternal in tent, a particular metaphysical claim about whal- 
is. He is not proposing the first traditional metaphysics comparable to the Platonic 
"being is idea" or the Aristotelian "being is oitsia." Rather we could say thai Heniclitus 
is making the first claim about the relationship between being and what-is. He is saying 
that, thanks to logos, what-is is revealed as having some common bond. He does not. 
however, specify "what" this common bond is. as h it were a common property. In the 
language of Bring and Time. Heraelitus offers a glimpse of an existential analysis, not 
some one existentiell understanding of being. 
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Thus. Heraclitus' dictum only suggests that traditional metaphvsics is possible. He is 
not making ii i! v specilic claim about the character of the one- about the being of what- 
is — which is all things. He only describes what it accomplishes. As Heidegger puts the 
point: "The henpnnin lets lie together before us in one presence, things which are usually 
separated from and opposed to one another, such as day and night, winter and summer, 
peace and war, waking and sleeping. Dionysos and Hades" (GA 7: 21 3/Heidegger 1975: 
71). If everything is one, then even opposites are placed together in such a ivav that we 
can find some common bond gathering them. 

Instead of trying to make Heraclitus' dictum into a formula of traditional meta- 
physics. Heidegger suggests Mini we should think of "logos as legein prior to all profound 
metaphysical interpreta lions, (hereby I hi liking to establish seriously that legein. as the 
gathering leiling-lie-berore. can be nothing other Mian the essence of unilicalion which 
assembles even' thing in the totality of simple presenting" (i.iA 7: J! 2 1)' Heidegger 1975: 
70). The things so assembled may exhibit a different unity at different times, and there- 
fore no "formula" describing their unity as a common property (as "idea" or "created 
by God" or "stu.IT to be dominated"! will remain adequate at all places and times. 
Heidegger suggests that legein, in iis letting- lie- logelber-hefore. means that "whatever 
lies before us involves us and therefore concerns us" (GA 7: 203/Heidegger 1975: 62). 
We are involved with and concerned about things in different wavs in di lie lent periods 
of our history, and this difference lies behind the history of traditional metaphysics. 
that is. the history of the revelations of being, 

Heidegger takes note of Heraclitus's use of the image of lightning to describe 
the context created by the way being unities what-is: Heraclitus savs both thai logos 
steers all things through all things and that the thunderbolt steers all things. 
Heidegger's own notion of this cultural context as a "lightening" or "clearing' in which 
things show themselves plays on this same imagery The logos lets everything be gath- 
ered into a unified totality, but our understanding of the character of this totality- 
can be changed in a flash - a lightning flash of insight which casts new illumination 
on our world. 

Heidegger thinks that Heraclitus indicates that he recognizes the ambiguous rela- 
tionship between being and what-is when he remarks that the one does not want and 
yet does want to be called Zeus. In order to make Heidegger's point clearer, we can 
compare the phrase "lien pmitn" ("all is one") to Heidegger's phrase "the being of what- 
is. which iiselT refers to the unity of all that is. If we understand "all is one" with the 
emphasis on the "one" as in the being ol what-is. then we see the one as a manifesta- 
tion of logos and hence as "what lets what-is-present come to preseucing," But then, 
Heidegger points out, "the lien is not itself something present among others" (GA 7: 
21 5-16/Heidegger 1975: 73). All is one emphasizes I he being of w hat-is. that is. it is 
the logos or cultural practices which gather things into what they are. And then the 
one is not willing to be called Zeus because it is not a thing at all but rather that which 
lets everything, including things like gods, be present in the clearing and show them- 
selves as what they are. 

On the other hand. Heidegger continues, "if the hen is not apprehended from itself 
as the logos, it appears rather as pnnta: then and only then does the totality of what is 
present show itself under (he direction of the highest present thing, as one whole under 
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this one" (GA 7: 216/Heidegger 1975: 74). Then, Heidegger says, this one. now under- 
stood as the highest one or all. and similarly us (he highest being of what-is. is willing 
l(i be (.ailed "Zens." Under this aspect, Zeus becomes one aiming the all <>r some tbi til' - 
whidi-is. and he executes the ones "dispensation or destiny" (GA 7: 216/Heidegger 
1975: 73). Zeus is regarded as a particular something-which-is and the moving force 
of the history of being. 

Heidegger thinks that the same sort of fruitful ambiguity between being and w hat- 
is, the ambiguity of on and of the one as Zeus, arises in Heraclitus' comment that 
"phusis loves to hide," Heraclitus evident Iv conceives of phusis both as a characteriza- 
tion of I he loijos and as whal-is. TlmsiJ/iiisis is both the activity which lets what-is man- 
ifest itself and that which is manifest. As the activity of manifesting, it itself does not 
show itself, and thus il hides: but this activity reveals pliusis as "nature," as the being 
of whal-is. This way of being, however, is hidden from those who, unlike Heraclitus. do 
not understand that everything is one, and so only see a scattering of tilings ivilh each 
one different from the others. It is hidden from those who live in the Anyone but not 
from those who are authentically Daseiu and can see things through the eyes of 
Heraclitus. 

Heidegger provides his own definition of phusis. which becomes one of his favorite 
terms to capture his notion of being. HesaysofpJnisis: "It denotes self-blossoming emer- 
gence I lifts i>!i,'! sirfp Aitliidh'iith') (e.g.. the blossoming of a rose I. opening- up. unfolding. 
that which manifests itself in such unfolding and preserves and endures in it: in short 
the realm of things that emerge and linger on" (EM 11/14), Notice that this realm 
includes two distinct aspects: the se]f-bli>ssoining emergence (being) and that which 
manifests itself in such unfolding (what-is). In Heraclitus the relationship between 
these two aspects has not been forgotten. Hence, in his use of the term, "phusis" indi- 
cates the same sort of ambiguity as the two- faceted "on." 



Parmenides takes the next step in the history of being. Connecting him with the 
first thinker to name the being of what-is, Heidegger claims that the essence or 
hi nth- nicies' notion of "moirn" or "fate" is intimated in Anaximander's conception 
of chreon. Chreon is "the first and most thoughtful interpretation of what the 
Greeks experienced in the name moira as the dispensing of portions" (GA 5: 
iii'l 'Heidegger 1 1 )75: 5 5). We can support Heidegger's point about the development of 
metaphysics bv noting (he connection between "direon" and the necessity referred to 
in Parmenides' famous dictum. Parmenides used a form of the same word, "due," in 
saving, as the sentence is usually translated. "II is necessary to say and think what is." 
George Redard has explored the meaning of Parmenides phase and shown that the 
core meaning of "dire" is that of adaptation or accommodation to the requirements of 
a given context, 1 Adding to this idea. Heidegger claims that the context is created bv 
practical activities. 

Heidegger also argues that Parmenides' notion of moira is similar to Heraclitus' 
notion of io/jos as a "letting- lie-before which gathers." Connecting Heraclitus and 
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Parmenides, Heidegger comments that "in the beginning of its history being opens itself 

out as emerging tphusis) and unconcealmenl iaiellieiai." [HP 4/41)31. While translated 
as "truth." another one of Heidegger's favorite terms to describe the activity of being. 
"iileiheia" or "unconcealedness" elvmologicallv indicates the opposite of oblivion. To 
Heidegger it suggests the same sort of revealing, of un-concealiug, as phusis. Just as 
Hera dims called what-is "phusis," Parmenides equities what-is wilhii/ri/teid. But. unlike 
his predecessors. Pa i meitides speaks not of tn onta or hen pantn but of to on. The many 
have become one. And an important new factor also enters in: a special sort of appre- 
hension or noein is recognized as the distinctive way of grasping this oneness as the 
being of what-is. 

Referring to one of Parmenides' key themes. Heidegger indicates that he takes 
Parnienides' notion of to on as remaining within the fruitful ambiguity of the i»i. He 



In its ambiguity on designates both what is present ;md the ;>'■■■••■■■: on i\ ': designates both 
at once and neiiher as such. In kceiii:!i; wall litis essenln! ><rii;<:,>,iii'i ■ •: -r, the doxa of 
eonta. that ia. of eonta, belongs together with the noein of the ?■'.■:(■ that Is. (lie eon. What 
noein perceives is not truly what-is as against mere sen':-. 1 - .:oo K iili:- ,i •xti perceives 
directly what-is-present but does not perceive its presenc.ii:]: 'lis p: t si:<:: u:j: is perceived 
by noein, (GA 5: 1 76/Heidegger 1970: 107) 

Parmenides distinguishes two paths to the understanding of what-is: the way of doxa 
or opinion and the way of noein or apprehension. A third path cannot be traversed bv 
mortals (see GA 8: 179/175; EM: 84-7/110-14). Viewing the distinction from his own 
pevspeeiivc- Heidegger Niiggesls in the above quote that doxu perceives what-is-preseni 
in its multiplicity, that is. dom perceives ta onta. In contrast, noein perceives the "to be" 
(eiiini) of what-is (tin). Thus noein perceives lite presencingor being of what-is as a total- 
ity noein is the Parmenidean equivalent or Being and Time's moment of insight or, more 
exactly, of our special capacity as l.lasein which enables us to have this insight. 

Heidegger thinks that Parmenides. unlike his successor Plato, does not separate the 
appearance of the multiplicity of la onto from its being as if separating the illusory - 
the mere semblance or appearance from what truly is — the on as unified. Rather, as 
Heidegger says in the quotation above. Parmenides thinks that noein perceives the "to 
be" in what-is-present. We are supposed to group Parmenides with the thinkers of the 
lirsl beginning of inciaphv-sics who adhered to the ambiguity of ou. He belongs with 
them rather than with the thinkers in the history of traditional metaphysics who. like 
Plato, divided what-is into two distinct realms, one the realm of the illusory and the 
other the realm of what truly is, with the latter as the locus for whatever being the 
former was able to manifest even through its illusory appearances (GA 5: 
1 76/Heidegger 1970: 107). Of course, the illusory realm for Plato turns out to be the 
world of our everyday life. 

But. then, precisely what is the distinction which Heidegger thinks Parmenides is 
making between doxa and miein.' By the lime of Plato. do\n has become "mere opinion," 
suggesting a belief which is imagined or supposed but perhaps wrongly so. It is the cpis- 
k-ui' logical relationship that one has to the illusory, sensible world when one mistak- 
enly attributes to it a reality it does not possess. However. Homer and Pindar both use 
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the word to mean simply expectation, opinion, or judgment without anv negative impli- 
calion as tn its truth oi' teliabililv. Heidegger's above quoted comments about doxa 
strongly tempt one to relate his notion of Parmenides' doxa to his own notion of the 
Anyone, although, as far as I know. Heidegger never explicitly makes such a connec- 
tion. In his essay on Parmenides. he does say: "Mortals accept (dechesthai, doxn) what- 
ever is immediately, abruptly, and first of all offered to them. They never concern 
themselves about preparing a path of thought. They ne\ er expressly hear the call of the 
disclosure or the duality" (GA 7: 245-(vHeidegger 1475: 99), Doxa simply accepts 
i he flunks that present themselves, without further thought as to their being, as does 
the person who lives comfortably in the Anyone. 

Mortals, as Heidegger here calls those who are inautheniieally Dasein. are absorbed 
in dealing with the things thai show themselves, and. failing to run before" their 
death, thev never become a forerunner of a new revelation of being. Although the point 
may seem far-lelched. perhaps it is no coincidence that one descriptive term Heidegger 
uses in Beiuij and Time for the authentic future ecstasis of timeliness is elvmologically 
similar to Parmenides term when he says that no mortal will be able to "outstrip" ("par- 
[■Jiiwi'i." meaning "to drive bv' or "to overtake" I he who grasps the path to well founded 
iihnlu'Hi. The "outermost" or "most extreme" possibility that Dasein "foreruns" in 
authentically being Inward death cannot be outstripped. 

Cor relatively, noein, like being authentically Dasein, involves a "choice" of being. 
As Heidegger says, apprehension is no mere process but rather a decision" (EM: 
128/ 1 h 7 ) . As we saw in the discussion or resoluteness such a decision is not a matter 
of a particular person's judgment or choice within the realm of the Anyone, but rather 
is the decision made from Dasein s ownmost self which brings about a "separation" in 
"being, unconoealment. appeatance. and non-being" (KM: X-l: 1 1 Mi. In othet" words, as 
we saw in the ird section of this chapter, ilie decision involves taking a stance toward 
the question of what it is to be. Interestingly enough. Mourelatos suggests that 
"Parmenides empbasj/rs that whal-is has been gathered apart as a result or a frrisis. a 
'decision' or 'separation.' " Significantly for Heidegger's case, he adds that Parmenides 
also thinks that w hat-is "abides kaih' auto, 'by itself " (Mourelatos 1970: 135), 

At least Parmenides, unlike Plato, recognizes that a "decision" founds the under- 
standing of being. He thinks thai an insight into the being of vvhat-is must be achieved. 
But this decision is not ad hoc oi arbitrary or even a matter of "freewill," It is an insight 
into the way being reveals itself and thus into the way wdiat-is abides "by itself 
However, the cull Ufa 1 practices revealing being, ire nut independent >>]' the son el" "deci- 
sion" of which Heidegger speaks. The being of whal-is can be both a matter of decision 
and abide by itself because of the curious, ambiguous relation between being and 
Dasein, the "there" in which being is revealed. 

In discussing Parmenides. Heidegger analyzes this curious relationship as that 
between leiieiu and noein. Heidegger describes "noein" as a "laking-to-heart" or "taking- 
heed" of what shows itself in leijein. the "lelting-lie-before-us." He comments: "noein 
whose belonging together with eon we should like to contemplate, is grounded in and 
conies to be from legem. In legein the letting- lie-before of wdi at- is- pre sent in its pres- 
enting happens Only as thus laying- before can what-is-present as such admit the noein. 
the taking-heed-of" (GA 7: 2 5 5/Heidegger 1975: 89). The Taying-before" of the cul- 
tural practices grants the insight into being, and therefore the insight is not arbitrary. 
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To use again a much later example. Descartes and Galilee did mil just dream up the 
idea thai even' (hint; is capable of mathematical Irealment: Ihev were ivspi uuii lil 1 . in die 
\v;iv tilings were beginning to reveal themselves in the culture. In apprehension "we 
gather and focus ourselves on vvhal lies before us" (GA 8: 212/209). 

Conversely, apprehension also has an effect on the cultural practices. In What Is 
Called Thinkinii- Heideggct addresses the intertwined nature or the relationship: 

Liiwiu is prior to itcriit and not onlj because i! has lo he accomplished iirsl in order (hat 
i!:': a: in ai lU'.d si : 111 c I In ii c ii car. i::kc ii- heart Rather i: : ii<:!<: a Is.' surpasses !,,v:ii in lli;^ I' 
once again gal hers, and keeps and siiI'll: li llj^lLs in the ^niherm^ I ha I af which inviti lakes 
heed: for Jfrji'iii. hein^ a lai iny. is also l<:tii')\ : (hal is. rcudinii. . Thus li<t<:ui and noein are 
coordinated nol onh in series, lirsl ii'i/iiii and I her. ncrni hnl each enters into Ihe other. 
(GAS: 211-12/208] 

Soein's insight into what-is gives cultural practices sense and order, like arranging 
letters to make words, but Heidegger also is saving that in linn hyem reads noein. 

In the rest of the passage above. Heidegger suggests that reading involves a gather- 
ing or gleaning of the sense that the letters of words give to us. Lcifrin responds to the 
sense-giving activity of apprehension by "reading" the letters that noein arranges 
Cultural practices respond to the focused articulation that occurs when Itasctn appre- 
hends t lie being of what-is, and. indeed, this is the crucial impetus for the fusion of 
being. Thus. leijem and noein "enter into each other" because they engage in a mutu- 
al Iv effective dialogue. iVijn.'P abides hi Itself and makes I lie apprehension "f lite being 

of what-is possible, but it also responds to the choice of a possible way to be invoked 
in the insight into being. Consequent!;, the insight into being found in great philoso- 
phers, artists, poets, and statesmen leads to cultural changes which in turn lead to new 
insiglils. 

This dialogue can be seen from the very beginning of thought about what-is: 
drawing on comments bv Herodotus. Gregory Nagy points out that "the Greeks owed 
llie svsiemi/aiion oT their gods - we may say. of their universe — to two poets. Homer 
and Hesiod. " The poets had lo Irv lo respond lo and unify diverse eilv rituals in which 
a god with the same name may appear lo have radically different characteristics. Their 
poelrv brought about a similar pan-Hellenic pantheon and encoded "a value system 
common to all Greeks" (Nagy 1982: 43, see also 46-9), 4 The articulation brought the 
values into focus in a way that not only united the Greek culture but opened these 
values up to later questioning by I lie tragedians and philosophers and hence led to new 
insighl.s 

The process of focusing and adapting, of reading and responding, indicates the 
Temporal character of being. In the language of Anaximander's insight, what-is pays 
compensation" for its "injustice" according to the "dominion of time." Focusing on 
one manifestation of the being of what-is to the neglect of others makes them assert 
themselves to receive their "due." Plato's idea left out the concrete reality of tilings, 
winch --uhseqiienllv demanded alleiilion from Aristotle. To illustrate this i ilea we mighl 
also think of the way that the technological under standing of what-is as mere stuff to 
be dominated and manipulated for our purposes has provoked the "ecological" back- 
lash, both in the realm of theory and in the reality of pollution. 
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Heidegger claims that one of Par men ides' famous maxims captures for the first time 
the essence of being human (EM: 12(i/ld5-f>). As Heidegger translates the dictum. 
Parmenides says that "needful is the gathering selling- forth as well as the apprehen- 
sion: what-is in ils being" (KM: Nv 1 I I ). The human essence understood as a demand 
to gather and to apprehend what-is in its being is. in fact, the human essence under- 
stood as Dasein. This human essence. Heidegger says, is the relation which lirsl reveals 
being to people (EM: 130/170). Thus Parmenides is pi el tired as Ihe thinker who lirsl 
makes e^plicil bodi ihe role of Dasein as Ihe sile in which being reveals i (sell" bv gath- 
ering what-is and ihe task of humans as those who apprehend (lie being of what-is. 

Heidegger invokes Parmenides' remark about the "unlrembling heart of uncon- 
cealtnenl" and suggests that this is "the place of stillness which gathers in ilself what 
grants unconcealment to begin with. That is the opening of the open.'' He adds: 

We mast :lii"k ■.'.!.:: he/a. uiuvneealmera. as :lu- ■ ■ n l- : : i j i j. u h : ■_■ I l I i i _ s : gran is being and think- 
ing their presenting to and for each other. The quiet heart of the opening is Ihe place 
■ it' stillness ii"i i in which i ; I . ■ n e ihe ressihili h i 1' 'he he-'. 'tiging I ■ -go i her "f bei rig. and ibi lik- 
ing, of presence and apprehending, can sitae at all. (Heidegger 1969: 75/Heidegger 1972: 

68) 

That Parmenides should think about the being of what-is at all is then the "wonder of 
wonders" thai launched the history of philosophy (CA s i: 307/2 341. Parmenides is not 
only the thinker who brings to fullillment Ihe first, essential beginning of metaphysics. 
He also positioned philosophy fur an casv. downhill slide into Hie stari ■ :■ I" traditional 
metaphysics with Plato and Aristotle. Certainly this seems true given (hat tradition's 
own reading or Parmenides. Though Heidegger is Irving to keep him grouped with his 
predecessors, his successors have given Parmenides' notion of ihe being which under- 
lies the many the sort of interpretation that already places him on the downhill side of 
the slide, which Heidegger describes in the following passage: 

Si nee Ihe galhering 'hat reigns ivuliin being unites every 'hi ng which is. an inevitable and 
continually more stubborn semblance '.irises from the contemplation of this gathering 
namely the illusion I ha I being i of wbat-isi is not only i Jen ileal with ihe totality of what- 
is, but thai, as identical, it is at Ihe same time thai win eh unilics ana even is the highesl- 
which-ls. Far ivjav.v'ii.'a.'.viiit! thuikuiii (Ten/l/nik; fvo'.'ia v .v'lrii'iJiiitjHi'JiiVh-is. (GA 7: 
2J2/Heideggerl975: 87) 

The background context of being recedes into oblivion its the things looming large in 
(he foreground blot it out. Parmenides' being was pictured as some sort of super- 
substance, the sum total of what-is. which does not change. In this view the changing 
things around us become illusory. 

Heidegger maintains instead that, as with Heraelitus's one. Parmenides' being is the 
assembled "totality of simple presenting'' which arises out or the unification or kyein. 
However, thanks to this totalizing activity. Parmenides' being can also be regarded, as 
was Heraclitus' one. as the totality of what-is or some highest thing rail her than the 
unity manifest bv (he activity of tcijciu. Perhaps Parmenides himself invited this reading 
bv empiia sizing one term of Ihe onlulogical ambiguity focusing on iih'iiwia as what-is 
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rattier than as being. Furthermore, alethein is considered with regard to how mvlu 
grasps ii. iluts giving ihc disclosure "I truth an orientation toward km >w ledge iGA h.2: 
1 02- 1 /Heidegger 1982: 170) rather than unconcealing. 



While niekiplivMi.il I thinking in geiieial niav begin with [he emergence of the dualiiv 
of what-is-present and its presencing in the pre-Soeratie thinkers. Heidegger suggests 
that, if we think of metaphysics as making a division between a suprasensihle and a 
sensible world wi Hi the former as what truly is and I he latter as appearance, then meta- 
physics begins with Socrates and Plato. 1 However, he thinks that this "second start" of 
metaphysics is only a speeilieallv oriented interpretation of the initial duality of the on 
(GA S: 44/107), though it is one which endures, in one form or another, through 
NieUsche. The slide into traditional melaphvsies starts when tile ambiguity 'A' on. traced 
out by Anaxi mander. Heraclitus. and Parmenides, is "forgotten" by Plato. Then the 
ontological difference is "forgotten its the difference between how we understand our- 
selves in being ourselves or understand a hammer when we are hammering and how 
we understand things reflectively as something-which-is, 

The slide into traditional melaphvsies begins because of the very nature of think- 
ing. Heidegger argues that the Platonic emphasis on theory involves a "constructive 
violation of I he. fuels" which rips the thing out of its context <>f signilieance and hence 
forgets being. When Heidegger emphatically asserts that "for representational though! 
even' I liing becomes some thing which is." he is not simplisiicallv arguing that thinking 
reifies everything, turning what is not an object into one. The phrase "something- 
which-is" refers to universals as well as individuals, to properties, essences, processes, 
etc., as well as "things." All of these are "things" in the broadest sense of the word or 
something about which we say "is." Heidegger is arguing that metaphysical thinking 
by its nature tends to ignore the context of practical signilieance in which things have 
their being and to focus instead on the characteristics of that which shows itself in this 
context. 

Plato's thinking is not yet representational thinking, which starts with Descartes, 
but it prepares the way to such thinking. For Heidegger representational thinking 
involves a split between subject and object. Plato conceives of what-is as something con- 
stant and permanent, thus placing it beyond the inlluenee of human decision and activ- 
ity, but he does not conceive or it as "object," that is. something set over against the 
human subject. Heidegger argues that both Plato and Aristotle think of what-is as "the 
constant or that which stands on its own and endures. However, he adds that "we 
would certainly not be thinking like the Greeks if we were to conceive of the constant 
as that which stands over against? in the sense of the objective" (GA 9: 246/188)," In 
iiblcciiliciition we understand our relationship to what-is as mastery or dominion, but 
llie Greeks, including Plain and Aristotle, remain in touch with the idea that it is phusis 
which has dominion over what-is. not human beings. 

Heidegger examines Plato's allegory of the cave looking for the "unspoken event'' 
"wherein' ith'tt gains dominance over alnlicni" (GA 9: 230/176). In his essay "Plato's 
Doctrine of Truth." Heidegger origin allv argued I ha I Pla In iden lilies un hidden ness with 
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the self manifestation of the idea. and. in doing so, introduces a new concept of the 
nature or aielliein as truth. The "unhiddenness" of earlier thinkers changes to corre- 
spondence or correctness. In later remarks Heidegger '■.vill lt. ■ » i spei.ilitall'. Waiiw Plain 
for this move. but he still thinks that the distinction between the two ways of viewing 
truth is fundamental. He acknowledges that no dramatic change takes place in the 
concept of truth or the notion of alelhe'm and that even from the time of Homer truth 
was regarded as a matter of correctness, that is, ortlwtes. rather than unhiddeuness. 
However, as he did in Being and Time. Heidegger still argues that unhiddenness is the 
primordial phenomenon (Heideger 1969: 7 7 ff/ Heidegger 1972: 70ff). Truth appears 
as correctness because we take what-is as what-is present-at-hand. disengaging our- 
selves from active involvement with it and contemplating its nature. 7 

Plato thinks of the being of what-is as idea; what is really real about something is 
the essence that it imperfectlv manifests as an item of the sensible world. Indeed, the 
idea is truly what-is, and the items of the world are a cross between what-is and me on 
or non-being. Heidegger argues that for Plain the being of a thing is not jus! ils outward 
appearance or eidas since it itself is not ultimately real. Istead it is the idea that shows 
itself, however imperfectly, through this appearance.'' The idea is also what lets manv 
things manifest the same oulw ard appearance, thus grouping them into natural lauds. 
The idcii lets things be present as what they always are, e.g. dog, cat. table, chair, and 
therefore Heidegger says that Plato identities I lie presenting of being with the "what- 
being" (" Was-sein") of what-is (GA 9: 22 5/173). 

The allegory of the cave represents the ideas by the things which are manifest in the 
>la\ light outside the cave, and the sun itself is taken to be the symbol of that which 
makes all ideas manifest, the "idea of the Good." Heidegger describes the sun as "the 
image' for the Idea of all ideas" (GA 9: 21 5/165). He seems to identify the Good with 
the possibility of essence, not in some abstract sense of possibility hut as what gives 
realiiv its organization into essences isee GA l ): 2 3(1/1 76-71. And once again he tries 
to connect a thinker's notion of the necessary organization of reality with the notion 
of use, Heidegger comments: "in Meek thought ioiir,iiiihvi |ihe good] means i h;.i i which 
is of use to something and which makes something useful" (GA 9: 227/174]. Hence, 
the idea of the Good lets the ideas be useful. 

Although Heidegger himself does not pursue the question of the nature of this use- 
In !nc^' in his essav on Plato, we might consider whether it is similar to A naxi ma rider's 
f<> direoii. It seems that for Plato the ideas are useful Tor knowing the world, for having 
correct understanding of what things are. rather than for handling them or putting 
them to practical use. This would confirm the claim that truth as correspondence or 
correctness of apprehension and declaration (GA 9: 231/177) is more fundamental 
than truth as the unhiddenness which lets us be at home with things in everyday - 
life. Heidegger comments that the idea of the Good makes knowing, the knower. 
kti''. ledge, and what-is as what-is possible: and the term that he uses suggests the 
knowing of "knowing that" rather than "knowing how" {Ei kennen] (GA 6,2: 
2 OU .■' Heidegger I l JS2: I 6,S). We know that the thing is a hammer rather than knowing 
how to hammer. 

True. Plato's notion of the correct knowledge of n ha I things are may appeal to their 
use or function, but this is not the same as understanding how to use them. He does 
seem to take the human skill or leehne us his model for the creation of the universe, bul 
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he pavs attention to the craftsman's possession of an image of what he wants to create 
and not the practical skill involved in the actual creation. Things are created according 
l(i itti'tis. not "know how." The focus on function is especially inadequate when it comes 
to the question of what it is to be human, Parmenides' glimpse of the "essence" of 
human beings is lost when Plato compares the "function" of our soul to the function 
of eyes and pruning knives. Here we apparently have the first example of what 
Heidegger regards as our inevitable tendency to understand ourselves in terms of the 
objects we use. 

To Heidegger Plato denigraies the everyday world in favor of the suprasensible realm 
of ideas: According to Plato, the ordinary man in the cave, which the vast majority of 
us are. does not realize that "what they take for the real might have the consistency of 
mere shadows" (GA 9: 21 5/165). Heidegger thinks, however, that the problem will) 
Plato's thinking is not just that the being of what-is is characterized as fifed and trans- 
ferred to some realm beyond (he everyday. As he puts it. "the crux of the matter is not 
that pliusis should have become characterized as idea but that the irterr should have 
become the sole and decisive interpretation of being" (EM: 139/182|. Plato, unlike 
Parmenides. seems unaware that his interpretation is founded on a fcrisis or decision 
about being. Plato thinks that the structure of the reality which he apprehends is 
eternal, unchanging: and entirely independent of the activities of human beings. 
However, the metaphysics that begins with Socrates and Plato is not some linal solu- 
tion to the question of being but. Heidegger suggests, "merely a specilically oriented 
interpretation of that initial duality within the on" (GA 5: 177/Heidegger 1970: 107). 
This orientation is toward conceptual knowledge, toward knowing that things 
manifesl certain essences, and not toward knowing how to deal with them. The former 
sort of knowledge can be acquired from a philosopher, the latter from a farmer, a cook, 
etc. 

A second problem is reflected in the first: Plato identities being with the being of 
what-is and understands this as a special sort or thing which is. the idea. He neglects 
to think of the ambiguity of the on which Heraclitus and Parmenides heeded, the 
u in hi Right difference between understanding being and this way of understanding iiir 
being of what-is. between the revelation of being in the cultural practices and the con- 
ception of the nature of what-is which il makes possible, spurs on the traditional meta- 
physics which Plain inspire'. Heidegger even comments that "this thoughtlessness can 
then constitute I he essence of metaphysics." He adds; "As it remains un thought, so does 
the logos of the on remain without foundation. But Ibis groundlessness is what gives 
ontology the power which is its essence" (GA 5: 177/Heidegger 1970: 108). 

The logos has its "foundation" in cultural activities. However, if Plato's thinking 
grows out of the "oblivion" or "forgoltenness" of being, this is not because of some 
simple "forget fulness" or absent-mindedness on his part. Rather "the oblivion of being 
belongs to the self-concealing essence of being" (GA 5: 364 Heidegger 1 < -I75: 50). The 
background practices do not yield themselves up to explicit thought, or. if they do so. 
it is with difficulty and only against the background of other practices. At least 
Airaximander. Heraclitus, and Parmenides recognized the necessity of the practical 
articulation of realilv. Plato neglects the background in his attempt to make explicit 
some unchanging, permanent structure of the foreground, that is. to make explicit the 
idea as the being of what-is. 
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But. then, in what wav does being, as the lottos which g'.Uliers and reveals, evoke the 
Platonic interpretation of what-is? We must remember that for Heidegger this view of 
realiiv was mi arbitrary invention on Plain's part, no more than the discovery of math- 
ematical conception of reality hundreds of years later by Descartes and Galileo. Being 
revealed itself in what-is as idea, and Plato apprehended this. Heidegger says that we 
must bear in mind that, "because being is in the beginning :i!uis\s. the emerging and 
disclosing power, it discloses itself as rtili'Sciml idea" (EM: 1 50/197). Plato did not arrive 
at his conclusion through some abstract philosophical exegesis: ralher it is an insight 
into being resting on a decision. Arguments come later. 

Insight into being involves a leap or thought that is not determined beforehand. The 
"essence of things" which. Heidegger savs. Mr si became a mailer of (bought with Plain 
(GA 7: 262/Heidegger 1975: 113), has remained a matter for thought in Iraditional 
metaphysics down to the time of Nietzsche. The nature of the essence changes from 
epoch to epoch and thinker lo Ihinker. In the history of meiaphvsics being has revealed 
itself as the being of what-is in various ways: as. for example, idea, ousia. ih'luiihiiis. ptr- 
cepliti. the transcendental making possible the objectivity of objects, the dialectical 
mediation of Absolute Spirit I he historical process of production, and [he will to power. 
positing values. However, thanks to Plato, the quest of metaphysics remains the same. 
The effort of thought is devoted to discovering immutable structures in what-is. l.otfos 
is transformed into reason as the impression of those structures or speech as the expres- 
sion of words: and noein. now contrasted with iloxn as mere opinion, ceases lo involve 
a leap or insight and becomes instead the source or propositi on a 1 knowledge, that is. 

juslilied Ink- belief 



Aristotle 
Heidegger sees Aristotle's thinking as standing in an ambivalent relationship to that of 

his predecessors. Like Pl.iln. Alistutle regards lite "beillglless nf \vll;.il-is as Something 

permanent and eternal. He said in Book VII of the AMopfigsfcs that the question of the 
being of what-is is a question about the essence of a thing, and he predicted that it 
would al Wiivs remain so. Vet. according lo Heidegger. Alislolle thinks that the question 
of just what this "beiugness" is remains everlasting, as Heidegger himself did (GA £>: 
215/212). Heidegger thinks that Aristotle is "more Greek" than Plato because his 
thinking is closer to that of the pre-Socratics than is Plato's, 

Heidegger suggests thai "beingness" CSeieiidheit") is the only adequate translation 
of Aristotle's term "ousia." rather than "essence" or "substance." The latter terms 
suggest interpretations of ousia which are too much under the sway of Platonic or later 
Iv'iiitsn I bought (GA '■■': 1 Vi-'-ii >■ I '■)'■.' i. Heidegger diMinguishes iwu intpurtant elements 
in Aristotle's notion of ousia; an idea of constancy and, more important for the pri- 
mordially Greek conception of being, an idea of becoming-present "in the sense of 
coming forth into the unhidden, placing itself into the open" (GA 9: 272/208). For 
Aristotle. Heidegger argues, the term "phusis" has the same two-faceted meaning as 
"ousia." It indicates both a coming-to-be into unhiddenness and the state of nature 
achieved in this process, thus corresponding to ousia in its aspects of both beenming- 
present and constancy. Furthermore. Aristotle seems to recognize a relationship 
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between these two sorts of phitsis similar (o that posed by the earlier Greeks. He claims 
1 It. e i L piiusis in the sense of coming-to-be is the path to;>/»isi5 in the sense of the nature 
reached [I'lu/sii's I '■' 3 b 1 2.1. That which lets things show themselves as what they are 
lets them endure as what they are. 

Unlike Plato. Aristotle regards the everyday things around us as having being- 
ness. He does not dismiss what we encounter in our dairy lives as not fully real or real 
only in a shadowy sense. Heidegger suggests that Aristotle's term "oiisia" still draws 
on its original, ordinary meaning of "house" and home," "possessions" and present 
holdings" [GA 9: 2b()/l'-)9). His notion of "presence" is supposed to capture the 
same meaning of familiar territory.' Things oilier than those from phiisis also haye I heir 
being on the basis of familiarity. Aristotle's thought at least hints that the leclme 
which the craftsman follows in his production of objects is not some abstract 
1, ni '\v ledge of essences but a know-how and skill at dealing with everyday objects (GA 
9:251/192). 

Werner Marx comments that "one of the great intellectual accomplishments in the 
history of philosophy is that Aristotle, unlike Plato, did not define moveable, transient 
being, on gignomenon. as non-being, as me on: rather he saw something intra tisienl in' 
it. and thus saved' or delivered' the transient individual into the eternal actuality of 
being of a nonetheless moveable order" (Marx 1977: 29). Heidegger even finds a 
pass,i Lie in Aristotle which allows him to connect this idea of the "moveable order" with 
his account of the early Greek notion of "lottos." thus denying its "eternal actuality." 
Aristotle considers morplie or form to be the crucial element which gives "order" to 
oitsia; it is contrasted with hule as the "order-able." He comments that inor;>lw means 
"!n eidos which is in accordance will] lottos" (GA 9: 275/210), 

Heidegger's own interpretation of this sentence lets him suggest that for Aristotle, 
unlike Plato, the eidos is a manifestation not of some immutable order independent 
of human activity but rather of an order articulated by letjcia. juxtaposing Aristotle's 
view 7 with Plato's notion that the cities was idea. Heidegger remarks: "But Plato, over- 
whelmed as it were by the essence of eidos, understood it in turn as something inde- 
peiulriillv present and therefore as something common {koinon) to the iiulivi.mil 
'what-is' that 'stands in such an appearance'" (GA 9: 275/210). Aristotle, in 
Heidegger's interpretation, does not think that the eidos stands on its own; it has its 
grounding in the logos. 

Aristotle also speaks of the being or what-is as "cnergeia." This being is evidently 
]i Hind hi >lh in things which have their "origin and ordering" from phusis and in those 
which have this from iechm: Both something brought into unhiddenness by its own self 
production and something unhidden through human production are "ergon" or 
"work." The character or the presence of a work is. Heidegger says, that which occurs 
in "production" in a distinctively Greek sense. This sense is supposed to be captured by 
Aristotle's notion of iVt'Uji'ia in I ha I it suggests an activilv or "energy" apparent in being 
"atwork" or involved (see G A 5: 370/Heidegger 1975: 56). 

The epoch of Greek thought comes to an end with the translation of Greek notions 
into Latin terminology and into the Roman understanding of being. Then a different 
sense of production begins lo reign, one which suggests dial liic human task is In dom- 
inate and control what-is, The fateful translation of terms indicated a change in the 
understanding of being. The active, involved cncitjcia becomes "actualitas,'' just brute 
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];i*.Ui jiiiv. and the understanding of the being of what-is as actuality will in turn 
become the notion that reality is "objectivity" (GA 5: 5 1 //Heidegger I s !75: 56), The 
understanding of the being of what-is is set on a path where thinking will find itself 

"sel off ugainsl being in such a way the being is placed before it and consequently si a nils 
opposed to it as object" (EM: 89/116). 



For example, in 'An limine" Sophocles ci It's the Liccomplishmcnls of hu mankind. We plow the 
earth, snare ligli'-iihJiiiL: birds, bant (he hi- lis is "I' [lie u : Id or:: ess anil I lie native creatures of 
the sea. We yoke "the hirsute neck of the stallion and the undaunted bull." We have the 
courage to rule over cities, a ail we build shelter to lice Irian exposure In the arrows of unpro- 
pilious weal her and in is I." Hcidcgycr lhi, itcs [be relevant lines in EM j 1 12—1 3/147). 
Heidegger admits (hat (lie term "(a aula" may not be An ax im tinder s own word, but he seems 
to end up saying it ought to have been (see GA 5: 340-2. 3 5 3 /Heidegger 1975: 28-31, 40). 
Mi 'SI scholars 'like Ibis term [■■ be referral g back '■. i "the oppositcs.' be. I. lis men I i. -nod in ]]■. i(e 
1 Hcideyger seems to ignore (his a spec I of Anaxi man debs \ icw Uric Havel act indirectly casts 
doubt on Heidegger's prescription (see Robb 1983: 63], 

See Mourelatos (1970: 277). This coulirniLilion id' Heidegger's in'.crpretulion is especially 
Interesting since Heidegger's clymologicLii support for Ins claims is alsu frcipaently regarded 
as idiosvncraliailly bizarre, 
1 an: i::deb'e:i h ■ 1m :.n Ha mi lion. S[ fur ibis rel'ereace 

■a regLird "SoctliIcs and Pluto' as i.aie thinker, and the 

l. However, in What Is Called Thinking. Heidegger suggests 

i hear!: Socrates does not give an answer to the rjnes- 

;ics ba( insists on I be i] a est: o n Lib 1 en ess "I being i i.lA S 

20/17). 

Heidegger's word play between "jiiij Sk'inditii'" i (he constant' I and "CiCiim-ntdiitlige" ("the 
objective") is leisl in English. "i.^:<ii)i-suii\itU!: saggcsls a sending "\er ;i gainst." which is the 
meaning a' strike here. 

i'iir c:1 tie: sm .if Heidegger s ■ ':':gin ;■.'. a nub sis "I' I -'kilo's !!■ On 'ii nf ii.'sttia see Friedlander 
[1964: 22 1-9] and the reply in Nwodof 1979), See also Kahn (2003: 3 63-6). 
Unlike Plato. Heidegger makes li distill cdou be I we en riJav and id<:.:i. perhaps emphasizing I he 
slide from the ordinary use of the firmer to the technical use of the latter, 
In ordinary langu;igc Heidegger s lerm A any so; means "real estLile" or "premises." 
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Logic 

STEPHAN KAUFER 



Introduction 

As part of his phenomenology of human existence. Heidegger develops an interesting 
and substantial philosophy ol logic His basic thesis is: "Logic grounds in metapltvsics 
and is itself nothing other than the metaphysics of truth" (GA 26: 1 52). However, it is 
hard to discern the details of this positive view behind his Mushier and more infamous 
criticisms of logic. In his "What is Metaphysics"' lecture Heidegger savs that "the idea 
of logic itself dissolves in a vortex of more originarv queslioning" (CA l ): 1 171. Mild 
interpreters reduce such polemics to the innocuous claim that he did not find studying 
logic useful as a preparation for philosophy Harsher critics pin on him the claim that 
philosophical thought eschews the rules of logic, such as the law of non-contradiction 
This harsh view is tantamount to rejecting Heidegger wholesale as a philosopher, and 
in fact Carnap. the lirst and most inlluential critic ol" Heidegger's anti-logical stance, 
recommends precisely this. Carnap compares Heidegger's metaphysics lo lyrical and 
expressive uses ol' language: he savs that Heidegger only turns to words because he 
lacks Beethoven's talent for music (Carnap l^SSIa: 7STfl. This image of Heidegger as 
an a-logical. mystical wordsmith is inaccurate, though il appears to fit some of his 
llashier statements. So before I present Heidegger's positive philosophy of logic. I will 
first explain what he rails against when he seems to reject logic. 



Logic in the Nineteenth Century 

It is important to recall that logic changed substantially during the nineteenth century 
and the lirst lew decades of the twentieth eenturv. Today philosophers mav argue tech- 
nical points -for instance, whether identity or basic rules of arithmetic are part of logic 
- but by and large we all agree that logic is a family of formal languages that model 
argument and thought. We also mostly agree on the role logic plavs in philosophy. It is 
a central discipline that establishes important results about the limits and possibilities 
of systems or inference. It is an important tool for other philosophii a I disciplines, such 
as metaphysics or epislemology. but by itself logic does not produce substantial claims 
about the nature or reality or the structure of knowledge. This current conception or 
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]n» k' is i'e lit li\eh recent. Mathematicians like I'.onle and Schiikic 1 ]" developed parts of the 
rorninlism in the 18 50s and Frege invented its current form in 1X74. Pea no and Russell 
introduced the most commonly used notation in the first decade of (he twentieth 
century. Their invention did not become widely accepted by philosophers as the logic 
until the 1930s, In 1930 Carnap still had reason to complain that "the majority of 
philosophers have even now taken little cognizance of the new logic" (Carnap 1959b: 
1 341 and he is right to point out that philosophers on the continent were slower to 
adopt it than their British colleagues. 

After Kant. German philosophy of logic was gripped bv a debate that made advances 
in formal logic seem all but irrelevant. Simplifying a bit we can say that philosophers 
debated the nature of logic, while they took much of the content of logic as having 
been established once and Tor all by Aristotle. They hardly tinkered with the ancient 
list of syllogistic forms and blithely ignored h'rege's revolutionary new way of model- 
ing inferences. Instead Ihev fervently deb, i led whether logical principles ale metaphys- 
ical, epistemo logical, or psychological. These questions arose because Kant had 
invented transcendental logic, a system of a priori principles thai govern the appear- 
ance of things that humans can encounter in experience. Kant himself took pains 
to distinguish his transcendental logic from "general logic." by which he means 
Aristotle s syllogistic. But some of Kant's followers thought that this distinction made 
no sense. Hegel, Tor one. maintained that transcendental logic, fully understood, shows 
thai the basic rules of logic are also the basic laws of reality and that logic therefore 
was metaphysics. Neo-Kantians of various stripes - including Friedrich Lange. 
Hermann Cohen. VV'ilhelm Windelband. and Heinrich Rickert - interpreted Kant's 
critical philosophy as the foundation of scieniilic epislemology. They argue that 
Kant's transcendental logic constitutes the necessary basis of scieniilic cognition. 
and neo-Kantian logic [lowers into a Wissensduiftskhm, a theory of science that 
explains the basic concepts and principles of scieniilic knowledge. Logic, for them, is 
nothing other than the study of the most general relations that obtain among the most 
basic concepts of science. Pioneers of empirical psychology, led by VV'ilhelm Wundt. 
claimed that Kant had grounded the rules of logic in the psychological makeup of the 
subject, and that in doing so he had pointed the way to a scientific study of the subject 
that could express and demonstrate these rules. Wundt wrote a Logik that helped lay 
I lie Inundation of a widespread psych nlugism (hat Frege. and later Husserl. look pains 
to refute. 

Paradoxically, this busy re-examination of the nature of logic caused philosophers 
to overlook the technical advances of symbolic logic. Manv thought thai such techni- 
cal progress was laudable, but not properly philosophical. Insofar as they knew of 
Frege's work at all, the neo-Kantian philosophers I mentioned above consider him 
a "mere" mathematician and distinguish his "logistics" from real, pliiliisujiliic.il 
logic. K\ erv standard logic book in mi Leibniz tip lo the I 'i :>Os. including K ant's logic 
lectures and the transcendental analvlic of his Critique of Pure Reason, is divided into 
three parts: the doctrines of concepts, judgments, and inferences. Only the doctrine of 
inferences, which covers the syllogistic forms, resembles logic as we now know it. It is 
a symbolic, general survey of forms of reasoning and concluding. But the vast major- 
ity of philosophers of logic of the nineteenth century were far more interested in the 
former two parts of logic. In the doctrine of concepts philosophers tried to work out 
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the interrelations among concepts that iire so general that without them thought 
would be impossible: quantity, number, time, place, quality, subsumption. and so forth. 
Seine even thought Ihev could work out a complete and systematic hierarchy of such 
basic concepts that would succeed where Kant s table of categories failed. In the 
doctrine of utdgmeuls philosophers investigated '■. ^.iiniiis meaning' of I lie- o>pu],i "is." 
or the relation of grammatical and logical forms of sentences. They thoughl these 
questions were central to an analysis of truth, since sentences are the bearers of truth 
and falsity. 

It is pretty clear, then, that the bulk of "logic" done in philosophy departments in 
German; throughout the nineteenth century was concerned with topics that we today 
consider to be outside of logic, and that we perhaps think logic cannot possibly have 
anything lo say about. What is the origin of thought: What is the relation between 
numbers and time; It seems equally clear that much of the nineteenth-century dis- 
cussion of philosophical logic steers clear of the basic topics of contemporary logic, 
either because they are taken for granted or because they seem irrelevant to the excit- 
ing developments in [lost- Kantian I ranscendental philosophy. Indeed, "logic" in the field 
of nineteenth-century continental philosophy lakes on a range of meanings from 
"metaphysics" to "theory of science." from "critical epistemologv" to "first philosophy." 
A nil debates about the nature of logic were intertwined with competition lo inherit the 
mantle of Kant and with it the future direction of German philosophy Each new logic 
book staked a new claim in a century- long expansionist turf war among philosophical 
trends. 

Consider the logical idealism of the Marburg school. In German philosophy. Hegel 
and his followers dominated the beginning third of the nineteenth century The middle 
third saw a bevy of reactions to Hegel, mixed with rising naturalism and a revival of 
classical scholarship. The liiral third belonged to the neo-Kantiaus, a loose community' 
of lira ding philosophers united by the aim to settle fundamental philosophical upheaval 
and bring systematic inquiry back to the lield. "Back to Kant," they proclaimed. The 
Marburg school was one of the two major schools of this movement. Thev grouped 
around Hermann Cohens brilliant 1871 book Km it's Thcorie di'i /J lain ung. one of the 
lew comprehensive interpretations of Kant's critical project. Cohen argues that the 
most important type of experience that critical philosophy analyses is natural- scienlilic 
cognition. Transcendental philosophy, therefore, provides (he epistemological basis for 
natural science. Cohen, followed by his younger colleague Paul Natorp and by his 
doctoral student Ernst Cassirer. developed this interpretation of Kant into a systematic 
epistemological project that aims lo show how the objectivity of possible cognition is 
grounded in an a piioii hierarchy of conceptual functions. Besides their epistemologi- 
cal interpretation of Kant and Iheir orientalion toward mathematical natural science. 
these authors are united in rejecting Kant's basic distinction between the two stems 
of cognition, The forms of sensibility, they argue, are grounded in acts of the under- 
standing. Hence there is no need for a Iranscendenlal aesthetic, or a schematization of 
categories, only lor a thorough analytic of concepts. Transcendental idealism turns into 
straightforward logical idealism, and Cohen can call his founding work of this system- 
atic conception the Logic of Pari: Cognition. Here the various strains that frame the 
debate aboul logic are clear Iv visible: ,m interpretation of Kant, a penchant for episte- 
mologv and natural science, and a systematic conception ol philosophy come together 
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as a "logic." Only, it is not so obvious what Cohen's logic book has ii 

subject as we understand it today. 

Hermeneutic Phenomenology and the Critique of Logic 

Carnap argues that Heidegger allacks the law on non-con tra diction. We gain a better 
perspective mi Heidegger's critique of logic once we see how deeply he is entrenched 
in these nineteenth-century debates about logic. He first studied philosophy under 
Heinrieh Rickert. the most prominent neo- Kantian of the Southwest school. 
Heidegger's doctoral dissertation was a critical review of a number of psychologist].. 
approaches to logic, and in 1912 he wrote a survey of contemporary works and prob- 
lems in the philosophy of logic. He even tries his hand at solving some thorny dilem- 
mas perl, lining to the logical form of sentences such as 'it rains" (GA 1: 18f>). At this 
point he professes that as a philosopher he is above all interested in logic. Heidegger do I 
not simply change his mind between these voulhful works and his ma lure phile^'phv 
of the Being and Time period. Rather, he realized that particular logical problems 
inevitably point back to a wider philosophical context and that one cannot be a logi- 
cian without a commitment to a basic explanation of the structure of experience as a 
whole. i'aie Carnap, with his critique of logic Heidegger is tioi rejecting ancient rules 
of inference and thought, but carving out a position in the massive tangle of views that 
he into the central questions of philosophical logic. 

The position Heidegger carves out is the hermeneutic phenomenology of everyday 
exislence that he presents in Being and Time. Of course this important book contains 
much more than 'another philosophy of logic in the nine teen th-century style. But the 
key to understanding Heidegger's thought on logic is to see thai the analysis or Dasein 
is also a philosophy of logic: it provides answers to all the questions the ueo-Kautians 
debated fervently. The best way to see this, I think, is to take note of two very important 
moments in Heidegger's development of his Being mid Time view in which he explicitly 
conl'ronls tlie logical idealism of the Marburg school. They show that his analysis of 
Dasein and his criticisms of logic are two sides of the same coin. 

The first of these moments comes in 1919, when the young Piivatdozent Heidegger 
begins to lecture in philosophy. He had eagerly studied Husserl and found that phe- 
nomenological descriptions of experience were a promising starting point Tor philo- 
sophical analysis. In his Logkiil Investigations, Husserl analyzes many central concepts 
of philosophical logic — such as truth, judgment, content, representation, etc. - by 
showing (hill thev are grounded in constitutive elements of ordinary experience. These 
analyses differ markedly from (he traditional approach that focuses on pure conceptual 
derivations of basic concepts. Husserl' s approach aims lo make the full content of ordi- 
nary experience philosophically relevant. In his very first lecture course. Heidegger 
argues that lor these reasons phenomenology is a more suitable analysis of human 
experience lhan the episletnological logic of liie Marburg school. Phenomenology can 
account for the structure of Erlebnis. of "lived experience." By contrast, Cohen and 
Natorp thought philosophy should focus on analysing scicnlilic cognition; thev abstract 
from ordinary experience In order lo lind a more pure expression of the content of their 
transcendental logic. As Heidegger notes about Natorp. his "systematic, piinlogisnc 
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basic orientation prevents him from any free access to the sphere of lived experience. 
lo consciousness. . , , [He] has not exhausted all the possibilities and with his purely 
theoretical disposition, i.e. the absolutization of logic, cannot exhaust them" (GA 
56/57: 108-9). This argument has far-reaching consequences for the debate about the 
nature of logic. In this early lecture course. Heidegger already suggests that the cate- 
gories, which the Marburgers hold to be products of the spontaneity of the under- 
s| (Hiding, mav be grounded in the pre- logical si Linili c.i nee ol ordinary experience. If so. 
logical idealism is false, and the epislemological approach to transcendental logic 
is at best derivative. II presumes an analysis of quotidian signilicance. The logical analy- 
sis of categories of thought must be grounded in the phenomenological analysis of 
Dasein. 

The second inomeni of conlVontation with lite Marburg school comes around the 
lime Heidegger '■.', tiles In'miiiiud Tunc. A long with [hat book. Heidegger presents his own 
comprehensive interpretation of Kant's Critique. I have argued Ihat Heidegger carves 
out a position in the ongoing debate surrounding philosophical logic and that this 
debate centered on readings of Kant. In order lo position his view in the philosophical 
field. Heidegger needs to explain how his new existential phenomenology can handle 
the questions that a century of philosophy had raised about Kant's notion of tran- 
scendental logic. In several lecture courses and in his 1929 book Kant ami tlir I'roNem 
l'/M<'!ii;».''n,'Mi , .v Heidegger argues that Hi'ilhi nihl Time is not only compatible with Kant's 
transcendental idealism, but actually preligured by it. In particular, Heidegger takes 
care to point out that Kant's analysis of the categories in the transcendental analytic 
shows them to be grounded in it pre- logical comportment toward the whole of entities. 
According to Heidegger. Kant points towards I his prolo-phenomenological view in the 
schematism chapter of the Critique and in his suggestion that the understanding is 
grounded in the transcendental imagination. However, unlike Heidegger. Kant was mil 
able to make this point clearly or consistently, because he adhered to the. strictures 
imposed by a traditional predilection for logic in metaphysics. Kant often goes back to 
affirming the priority of the understanding, against his own belter insights. This 
unquestioned adherence to the primacy of the logical in constituting experience is 
already a fault in Kant, and it is only compounded by the Marburg schools logical 
idealism. Nevertheless Heidegger concludes that the Critique "shakes up the dominion 
of reason and the understanding. 'Logic' is deprived of its long evolved pre-eminence 
in metaphysics. Its idea becomes questionable" (GA 3: 24i). Heidegger thinks that 
through the fog of a traditional, logic-dominated framework Kant has already shown 
that logic grounds in phenomenology. 

Heidegger is not interested in motivating a mystical language that eschews basic 
commitments to consistency and conceptual rigor. With his critique of logic he par- 
takes in (he post- Kantian debate that seeks to place logic in the context of metaphysics. 
epistemologv. and psychology. Heidegger's proposal is to ground logic in the phenome- 
nological analysis of everyday existence and his criticisms of logic go hand in hand 
with his development of hermeneutic phenomenology. He thinks this approach has 
distinct advantages over logic-dominated metaphysics, such as the logical idealism of 
the Marburg school. In a 19 54 lecture. Heidegger claims that Tor ten years the primary 
aim of his philosophy has been precisely "to shake logic from the ground up" (GA 
38: 11). 
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It is interesting, but marginal, to note a rebellious rhetorical note in Heidegger's 
commentary on traditional logic, His criticisms of traditional logic are based on philo- 
sophical argument; but they mix with a fervor lo develop a new kind of philosophv ;md 
leave behind old approaches and systems. In letters to his friend |aspers. Heidegger 
sounds a pugnacious note about his battle against entrenched professors. He calls 
himself and Jaspers a "community of lighters" and hopes to "give life to philosophy 
again' (Heidegger 1992: 15, 29). He also avers that he gains little from conversa linn 
with his senior colleagues and lhat he prefers to reform philosophv through teaching 
file voting. Manv of liis studeiih a I Id In Heidegger's laseiitaiing seminars in which he 
taught them lo engage wilh Ihe issues directly. In contrast to the habits of many older 
philosophers, who used the same texlbook to lecture year in and year out. Heidegger'' 
classes indeed seemed a revival of philosophv. Heidegger's lectures and writings are 
affected bv his disdain for established views, and his language somelimes is derisive, and 
somelimes vehement. For example, in an early leclure he complains about Ihe Maiburg 
schools approach: "The svsiem brings about that Ihe dead is aiade alive, not for the 
living, but Tor the dead who have ventured the suicide of exislence in order to gain Tor 
it the life of thinking" (GA 59: 19 3). Buoyed by his appointment lo Husserl's chair in 
Freiburg. Heidegger makes even more colorful claims in his inaugural Wlmt Is 
Mciiwinisk's? lecture. 



How to Read What Is Metaphysics? 

What Is Metaphysics: has been at the center of misunderslandings or Heidegger's view 
on logic since he gave the lecture in 1929. Commentators from Carnap onwards lake 
it as obvious that Heidegger here proclaims thai philosophical language use is not 
bound by the rules of logic (Carnap 1959a; Fay 1977: 115; Philipse 1998: 15; 
Witherspoon 2IHI2t. lini Heidegger savs no such thing. The lecture is much less con- 
cerned with logic than these commentators presume, and insofar as it touches upon 
the issue it siales his basic view, thai logic grounds in the phenomenological analvsis 
of everyday human exislence. 

The lecture is about metaphysics, or, as Heidegger defines il. the analysis of entities 
(is entities, i.e. the analvsis of what it means for something to be. It argues lhat philos- 
ophv cannot make headway in metaphysics unless i I differentia les between enli lies and 

I lie bring "I elllilie^ Heidegger calls ||ii. difference tile olllo]ngical difference" and il 

is the most basic distinction of his philosophv 'Ihe being ol c nl i lies. Heidegger says, is 
not itself an entity. In Whal Is Metaulujsits- Heidegger fries lo make thispoinl b\ calling 
being the nothing." This odd approach is justified, in a sense; for according to 
Heidegger's thesis, from the point of view of otitic inquiry, i.e. inquiry that is concerned 
exclusively with entities, the being of end lies appears as nolhing a I all. Commenlators 
react to two distinct elements in the. lecture. First. Ihev lind that Heidegger deliberately 
and disastrously violates the rules of logical syntax by using the nothing" as if this 
refers to a thing, rather llian quantify over a domain. This issur is hcsl addressed bv a 
careful interpolation of Heidegger's analysis of Ihe nothing. Here 1 will only point out 
that such an inierprelaiion does noi centrally involve questions about logic: and that 
Heidegger's argument remains substantially the same if we replace occurrences of "the 
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nothing" with "being" or with "world" in the sense that Heidegger gives (hose terms in 
l':iv, : > tuul Tiinc. Second commentators worry about three passages in which Heidegger 
himself addresses the apparent conflict between his approach to metaphysics and the 
common rules of logic. Alter defining metaphysics and staling the question concern- 
ing the nothing, Heidegger indicates a conflict between metaphysics (talk about the 
nothing) and logic in a passage I call the "absurdity passage" (CA 9: 107). He im- 
mediately challenges the basis of the absurdity argument in the "negation passage" 
(GA 9: 107II). Next he analyzes anxiety and the nothing (GA 9: 10S-16); this 
analysis makes up (he core of the lecture and argues that philosophy must make the 
imtologiciil difference. At the end of the analysis. Heidegger reprises the negation 
passage (CA 9: 1 lliffl and concludes, in the infamous "dominion passage," that the 
conflict between logic and metaphysics dissolves (GA 9: 117). 
Let us begin with the absurdity passage: 



Accordingly every answer to this question | what is die nolhing'"] is impossible from the 
start. Foril neccssanh assumes the form: the nothing "is' such and such With regard u> 
(he nothing, quest]., in and answer arc equally absurd. . . . The commonly cited ground rule 
of thinking as such, the principle of non-conlradiction. general "logic' defeats this ques- 
(ion. For thinking, which is aln ai : : css.cn (i a Ih thinking sumo! lung, would, as Ihinking I he 
nothing, have to act contrary to its own essence. (GA 9: 107) 



Some commentators think that Heidegger here outright admits that he wants to cir- 
cumvent the basic rules of logic Km Heidegger does not endorse the argument he puts 
forth in this passage. He mentions it only to reject it immediately and turn to a more 
adequate analysis of the phenomena. In fact Heidegger places a condition on the absur- 
dity passage and hints that "the seeming absurdity of question and answer regarding 
the nothing rests solely in the blind conceit of a roaming intellect" (GA 9: 1 (IS). He uses 
the same stratagem in the early lectures when he argues against Natorp (GA 59: 144). 
and he leaves no doubt about the status of the argument when he repeals it almost 
word for word a few years later in his Nietzsche lectures. Here he says about the absur- 
dity argument that "no-one will want to deny that such reflections' convince easily 
and are 'compelling' - that is, as long as one moves in the realm of the easily under- 
stood and merely manipulates words and lets oneself be beaten about the head with 
thoughtlessness" (GA 6.2: 42). 

Heidegger is not serious in the absurdity passage because il rests on a presumption, 
which Heidegger stales and rejects in (he "negation passage": 



Because we cannot at all turn the mailing into an oh ice!, our question about (he nothing 
is already at an end - under the presumption that "logic" is the final arhiler in this 
question, thai (he understanding is (he means and thinking the way (o gel an ongmary 
grip on the nothing and to decide about the possibility of its unveiling. ... Bui is this 
presumption so certain? Does the not, negatedness and hence negation represent 
(he higher del crmirin lion under which I he nothing falls as a speciiic kind of (he negated" 
... We assert: The nothing is more originary than the no! and negation. [GA 9: 
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In (he logical order of a hierarchy of definitions, a concept A is more originary than 
another concept B if B is delined in terms of A. This, for instance, is how Cohen uses 
the origin- metaphor in his Loijik del fwim'.'i Lrkamtnis. The absurdity argument defines 
the nothing as a species of negation. As Heidegger well knows, indicating gemis (nega- 
tion) and species (nothing) is a traditional wav of deiining: "ilcliniiio lit per genus proxi- 
inum et different i tun yuril'iaim" tSZ: 41. However, he points out lhai such a definition can 
be given only for entities, not for being |SZ: 4|. In (he first statement of (he absurdity 
argument Heidegger only says (hat (he nothing: "is precisely difU'i't'ii! from en lilies" (CA 
9: 107. emphasis added), nol that ii is the negation of entities. The key to unraveling 
his dialectic is lo understand this difference as [he ontological difference. "Being is nol 
an entity" states the ontological difference, while an entily is nol an entity" states a 
contradiction. 

Heidegger rejects the absurdity argument because philosophical logic is incapable 
nl getting an orufmnrii grip on the nothing. It is not a basic concept in a hierarchy of 
categories. How else can we. understand "originary"? In Heidegger '■. vernacular a phe- 
nomenon A is more originary" than another B if A explains vvhal B is. i.e. if A makes 
sense of the possibility of B. An example of an original'; encounter is using equipment 
appropriately: "The less we just stare at the hammer-thing and the more we sei,^e hold 
of it and use it. the more originary our relationship to it becomes, and the more 
nit', eiledlv it is encountered as what it is - as equipment" |SZ: 69). The basic thesis or 
Heidegger's phenomenology of evervdayness is thai through know-how and skills we 
disclose a familiar world within which things make sense. Specific en lily- directed 
comportments, including negation, presume prior disclosure of the world. As 
Heidegger puts it, "negation can only negate if something negatable has been pre- 
given" (GA 9: lift). "Pre-given" means that the being of entities is disclosed, that 
Dasein already understands them as en lilies. Disclosure is more originary than subse- 
quent comport men ts: it makes such comportments possible, 

Heidegger makes a threefold distinction between predicative oiilic, pre- predicative 
ontic, and ontological levels of encountering being. On the predicative level we make 
assertions about entities, including negative existential asser lions. Predication is rooted 
in a pre- predicative manifeslness of entities (GA 9: 1 50). In Bring and Time Heidegger 
argues that explicit assertions derive from articulated encounters or available equip- 
ment (SZ: 157ff). Before laving out entities in explicit assertions, we must discover enti- 
ties as such by finding ourselves amidst them and dealing with (hem in articulated, 
purposive practices. Heidegger calls such pre-predicative discovering "ontic truth" (GA 
'■*: 1 3(1) or "pre-logical manifeslness" (GA 2'->/50: 494 1. Prc-logical manilestness. in 
turn, is guided by Daseiu's understanding of being, which reveals the being of entities. 
Practical comportment grounds in Dase.in's understanding or the being of equipment, 
i.e. in Dasein's familiarity with the possibilities that make up the world. The noihing 
makes understanding of being possible and lie nee belongs to ilie revealcdness of being. 
which Heidegger calls "ontological truth" (GA 9: 1 il). 

Metaphysics analyzes pre-predicative conditions of encountering entities, while logic 
articulates the structure of predicative encountering. The dominion passage - perhaps 
I lie most infamous and widely misunderstood passage in Heidegger's works- concludes 
that logic presumes a distinct layer of more originary. metaphysical analysis: "The 
ni 'tiling is Ihe origin of negation, not the other way around. If the power of the under- 
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standing in the Held of questions concerning the nothing and being is thus broken. I hen 
with this the I'aie of the dominion of 'logic' within philosophy is also decided. The idea 
of 'logic' itself dissolves in a whirl of more originary questioning" |GA 9: 117). 
Breaking the dominion of logic does not mean taking refuge in illogical sentences: il 
means penetrating into the conditions that make logical articulation of encountering 
of entities possible, "Pre-logical" does not and cm i not mean "illogical." "We understand 
pie-logical here in a very specific sense as thai which makes the hyo* as such pi>s>able 
in all its dimensions and possibilities " (CA 29/311: 5 1 tlffl. Further, "we must see that 
understanding ill' being lies before all logical asserting and determining and makes pos- 
sible even this" (GA 27: 520). Attunements. skills, and know-how constitute under- 
standing of being. These ways of making entities manifest are neither logical nor 
illogical, because originarv disclosure is nol predicalive. They conslilule the povvihdiiv 
of logical articulation and prior to such articulation there can be neither consistency 
nor contradiction. In his book on Kant Heidegger savs I ha I originary disclosure (in this 
case he discusses the transcendental imagination) "is the foundation of both the 
possibility and the impossibility of contradiction" (GA 3: 195). 



The Metaphysics of Truth 1 : Assertion and Its Background 

Let us turn to Heidegger's positive philosophy of logic, expressed in his thesis that logic 
is the metaphysics or truth. As we should expect from our brief survey of nineteenth- 
eenlurv philosophy of logic. Heidegger - for all his fervor to rework logic from the 
ground up - is rather conservative about the content of logic texts. In his lectures on 
logic he refers his students to the common, outdated logic lexlbooks of Mill. Sigwari. 
and Lotze. ' Shaking the foundations" of logic is not about replacing the traditional 
principles of logic with others, or about developing new rules of inference. Heidegger 
makes concrete crilicisms of the going ihcorics of judgment: but he accepls basic logical 
principles and remains unmoved In' detailed issues within logic He liitds textbook logic 
correct, but aims lo make the subject less superlicial bv arguing lhal the structure and 
possible truth or falsity of judgments can only be explained by reference to Dasein's 
unveiling of being. He also argues that the lradiiion.il principles of logic- non-contra- 
diction, identity, excluded middle, and sufficient reason - are not logical but transcen- 
dental in his sense of the word, i.e. these principles express structures that belong io 
Dasein's being-in- the- world. 

Heidegger finds available logics superficial for three interrelated reasons. First, logic, 
as he finds it, takes many terms as basic and undelinable. In some cases this is explicit. 
Since I.ol/e. for instance. "{Idiuuii" I validity I names (lie way of being of I he logical and 
is taken lo be a basic category that cannot be explained further. "Truth" is often taken 
to be defined (in terms of validity, in fact): however, such definitions explain what it 
means for propositions to be true without explaining what truth itself is (GA 21: 74). 
An explanation of truth itself, for Heidegger, analyzes the conditions that make ontic 
truth possible. These conditions, he argues, lie in Dasein's understanding of being, or. 
as Heidegger also calls it, Dasein's "transcendence": hence understanding of being is 
"metaphysically originary being-true" and Heidegger concludes: "Truth lies in the 
e of transcendence, it is originarily transcendental truth. But if the basic topic of 
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logic is truth, then logic itself is metaphysics, since the problem of transcendence . . . 
is the rnndamenlal theme of metaphysics" (GA 2d: 281). The basic terms of logic are 
explained in terms of transcendental preconditions, and logic, properly understood, is 
metaphysical. 

Second, the basic terms of received logic are ambiguous, Heidegger points out 
that "validity" commingles at least three notions: truth of propositions, the relation 
of propositions to their intended entities, and the normative bindingness of true 
propositions on the subject (GA 21: 81). Something similar holds for the copula "is." 
Here traditional logic lias produced al least six disdncl meanings, which Heidegger 
reduces to three: what-being (essence), that-being (existence), and being-true (GA 
24: 290ff). For Heidegger this means lhal Ihe tradition has nol posed (he question 
radically enough. Tor an ambiguity in the meaning or one and the same word is 
never arbitrary (GA 24: 27 b). Analyzing Ihe Iranscendenlal preconditions of on tic 
phenomena shows why a word has various meanings and how they are connected in 
a unified ground, 

A third argument leads to metaphysics via the historical origin ol logic in Aristotle. 
"Logic is the discipline of philosophy that has suffered the most from an ossili cation and 
lie la ch men I from the central problems of philosophy" (GA 24: 2 52). Logic was born as 
a twin to an investigation into the meaning of being. But through subsequent inter- 
preters it look on a hollow life or its own. (Only Kant and Hegel, savs Heidegger, have 
taken steps (o once again understand logic as philosophy, i.e. to understand that the 
problem ol' logic is (he problem of being.) Specilicallv. logic js concerned with the expla- 
nalion of truth and most logic texts focus on judgment, or assertion, because assertion 
is the "bearer of truth." Assertions are true or false and nothing else is. Heidegger 
grants thai (he possible tinth or falsi I v ol' assertion is ihe central phenomenon of the 
lottos and therefore the topic of logic: however, traditional efforts fall short in their 
understanding of assertion. Heidegger goes back to Aristotle, the last philosopher to 
analyze assertions without being inlluenced bv mistaken preconceptions. 

Heidegger analyzes Aristotle's lottos tipopiutmikos. the speaking that determines and 
points out. in almost every lecture course from 1924 to 19 30 and he develops his own 
view of assertion in these analyses. Assertions point out a determination of entities. 
Heidegger argues that they can only do so on the basis of a prior inexplicit under- 
standing of the entity. "Entities must already be unveiled, so thai an assertion about 
them is possible" (GA 24: 299), We have such prior understanding due to our consti- 
tutive familiarity with the world. So. we encounter particular entities in the world by 
comporting ourselves toward them on the basis of our "fore-having," a way of appro- 
priating (he overall significance of the world in terms of purposive projects. To experi- 
ence an entity as meaningful in a determinate way is to see it as playing a role in a 
structured activity. Dasein must always "come back" from the lore-having to entities. 
In Heidegger's a nab sis purposive chunks of the world play the role that concepts phiv 
in traditional (and contemporary) (.TtdMWire: we experience a particular entity hv 
subsuming" it under a general type. But Heidegger argues that making sense of an 
entity does not presume cognizing it through a concept: such cognition is a derivative 
mode of the more rnndamenlal possibility or encountering entities through inexplicit 
practical mastery of their background. 
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Traditional logic mistakes (he structure of iisserliou because it does not recognize 
that background involvement is an essential part or assertions. Logicians lend to con- 
ceive assertions as isolated subjects being determined bv isolated predicates, "formally 
and indirectly from their external structure" (GA 21: 1 5 In). This approach ignores the 
context ol' competent comportment within which an assertion can have sense in the 
li i si place. "We need to keep our eyes on this in order to see what nonsense is current 
in traditional logic, when it takes as its standing example of determining . . . 'the rose- 
things have the property or state of blossoming' " (GA 21:1 57—8). Logic analyzes asser- 
tions in order to explain truth. Mistaking its formal structures as the essential leal lire 
of assertions, though, traditional logic cuts itself ofr from the possibility or a complete 
analysis of truth. Accordingly. Heidegger's philosophical logic begins with the argu- 
ment that assertions only make sense against a background of inexplicit familiaiiiv 
with entities as a whole, Heidegger's analysis of assertions shows that if we leave out 
die inexplicit background of la mill aril v. we cannot explain the important features that 
assertions wear on their sleeves: the fact that Ihev are about entities: the fact that they 
are internally unified: and the fact that they can be true or false. Truth and other 
fundamental concepts of logic are grounded in the structure of this familiarity. 



The Metaphysics of Truth 2: Norms, Ground, and Inferences 

Heidegger's analysis of assertion does not suffocate the details of logic under a blob of 
"holism." The background of assertions has a structure and the basic concepts and 
principles or logic have their origin here. They are structural moments of the world that 
enable and govern general features of assertoric truth and falsity. Heidegger analyzes 
this logical ur-structure from three overlapping angles. First, the background is arti- 
culated bv (he "as"- Structure This is the structure of understanding, both in its inex- 
plicit form when we deal competently with our surroundings and in its explicitly 
articulated form when we deliberately pick out a feature or function of an entity. To 
make sense of an enlilv means to encounter it its something, as useful, as obstructive. 
as irrelevant, etc. Nothing shows up unless it shows up with some deter minacy. 
Heidegger explains the universality of the "as"-struc(ure in experience from the 
temporal constitution of existence, which is the most fundamental analysis of the 
minli lions of experience I ha I he ever gives. Dasein projects ahead and comes back to 
what is present on the. basis of what already is. It is part of the essential nature of tem- 
poral beings that Ihev experience presence in terms of "something as something," and 
this "as "structure provides the ground for logic as a science of the structure of 
experience. 

Heidegger's holism follows from the second, more speciiic structure of the back- 
ground. He bases his analysis on practical comportment, and here the structure of the 
background shows up as serviceability \I)icu!U liken). Frameworks have the character of 
projects and are articulated into chunks of possibilities that relate to each other 
through witb-whicl"). lowards-which. and for-the-sake-oMvhieh relations. These rela- 
tions of serviceability together with the 'as'-structure constitute networks of mean- 
ingful endues and possibilities. If \vc experience en lilies as meaningful within a project. 
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then we can also experience other en lilies towards which or with which these iirst en ti- 
lies m,i ke Grilse. ]-] t-i ■J^v_ , i:.ir j 1 houses his analysis on tools, and these seem to he only one 
land of entity thai we encounter and can say things about. But. Heidegger claims, "this 
constraint is not a constraint at all" (GA 38: 143). The reason for this is that Casein 
essentially has the structure of living for- the- sake- of itself. Though we are not 
constantly busy building bookshelves, we do constantly live for the sake of some sell 1 
understanding. This is enough to introduce serviceability-structures into even the 
remotest, least tool- like corner of the world. They structure significance in general. 

The "as"-structure explains how we understand entities against a background; the 
serviceabililv-struetures give details about how this background, the world, is orga- 
nized and what we can understand entities as and hence what determinations of enti- 
ties we can articulate, "Every logos can only point out. i.e. lay apart, what is already 
prelogicallv manifest" (GA 29/30: 502), Yet the world "overshoots" entities [iilwuvf- 
li'is. :i!hT^ii!\viiiiji'ii. GA 2b: 27S: GA 9: 167ff). Possibilities ahvavs exceed the actual. So. 
to use Heidegger's example, while ii is logically impossible to encounter the third root 
of ft 9 in a German forest al night, and I'acticallv impossible in meet the Persian .shah 
there, it is nevertheless possible to encounter any of several kinds of entities: a bush, a 
deer, etc. There is a halo of possibility around everything actual, and only for this reason 
can understanding, and derivatively assertions, be true or false. If entities could only 
be determined in oneway, then there could be no question or making true or false state- 
ments, nor of saying anything specific at all. "In order to have the basic function of 
pointing out, the logos must have the possibility of being adequate to that which it 
points out. or of missing it. . . . The logos requires in and for itself a space of adequacy 
and inadequacy" (GA 29/30: 5112). So the paradignialicallv toiikiil feature of assertions 
- the possibility of truth and falsity and the normative role of entities towards our 
experience of them - derive from the relation between actuality and its background of 
possibility. 

The halo of possibility is a "space of adequacy and inadequacy" because entities are 
normative for assertions about them. Heidegger studies this normativity. which he 
sometimes calls "bindinguess" [Verb'miSichkeit. GA 29/30: 496ff) and sometimes 
"powerlessness" (Qhimiacht, GA 26: 27 u ) in his analysis of world- funning i \\\-l; h; !<!■■;: \ 
and his related analysis of the origin oT the principle of ground (or principle of reason. 
Srrt- twit Cniiuk'}. This analysis goes to the heart of Heidegger's conception of logic, for 
the principle of ground is not [merely] a rule and norm of assertions, but rather the 
first principle of logic as metaphysics" (GA 26: 282). 

Normativity inheres in the social practices in which Daseiu participates. To partici- 
pate in a practice is to under sla ml a si I u a lion and know how I o deal with entities within 
that practice. On the one hand such participation makes manifest the whole of en lilies 
and possibilities that constitute the practice: on the other hand ii binds Uasein to these 
entities as they are made manifest in this projection. "[Dasein s| being open for ... is 
by its nature a free holding- oyer against itself and letting itself be bound to that which 
is given as entities" (GA 29/30: 4<'<->i. Heidegger gi\ es the example of classroom prac- 
tices. If we participate in classroom practices, as teachers, students, or more margin- 
ally, entities within the classroom show up as having significance. We understand 
chalk, blackboards, and so on. At the same time we are bound by these entities. The 
blackboard itself is the standard for what it means Tor a blackboard to be inconveniently 
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located. sav. Whether om comportments toward i including « ■ 1 1 1 - assertions about ) black- 
boards are adequate or not depends on what Hie blackboard is. And what the black- 
board is becomes manifest in nur understanding of classrooms. Our understanding the 
being of entities makes those entities themselves the norms for what we sav about them 
and what we do with them. Note that the entities do not produce the norms. Dasein's 
understanding of being produces norms in such a way that I he entities govern the ade- 
quacy of Dasein's comportments. We could never explain (his normative structure bv 
starling from the idea of already manifest entities. "We cannot explain bindingness 
from object-hood, but the other wav around" (GA 29/30: 52 5), 

Heidegger says that the origin of bindingness is freedom (GA 29/30: 496ff), Dasein 
is conslitulivelv tree insofar as it encounters entities bv understanding possibilities. "To 
be free is to understand oneself out of possibilities" (GA 26: 278), so Dasein's freedom 
makes up the excess of possibilities within which Heidegger deline' logical adequacy 
and inadequacy. Now. Heidegger further says thai insofar as freedom is the origin of 
bindingness, it is also the origin of ground, or of reasons. "The original; phenomenon 
of ground is the for-the-sake-of that belongs to transcendence. Freedom, holding the 
for-the-sake-of out in front of it and binding itself to it. is freedom for the ground" (GA 
2ft: 278). This means that Dasein. being bound bv entities that it understands out of 
possibilities, encounters these entities in terms of ground-relations (whatever those 
relations may be: Heidegger explains several modes in which entities can metaphysi- 
cally ground or be grounded). Heidegger thus posits a metaphysical version of the prin- 
ciple of ground: "the ground-character of ground in general belongs to the essence of 
being in general" (GA 26: 28 3). 

Heidegger's metaphysical version of [he principle or ground implies an ontic one: 
"Because science is ontic lis about entities) it must give reasons" (GA 26: 28 3). This is 
Heidegger's statement of the principle of reason of traditional logic, and also of the 
basic presumption of contemporary logic. Assertions that discover entities stand in 
inferential relalions to other asserlions. Heidegger does not systematically explore the 
inferential relations themselves. Like his predecessors he takes it for granted that they 
have been codilied in a syllogistic theory of inference. He merely says that (he logical 
principles that govern inferences - the laws of non-contradiction and of identity - 
derive from the principle of ground and are themselves transcendental in character 
(GA26:283;GA9: 173). 

But Heidegger explains ivhv assertions about entities necessarily come in inferential 
groupings. It is because they are about en tides. Recall that entities are articulated as 
entities in a social practice. Dasein is socialized into such practices and understands the 
being of entities. Now. the manifestuess of entities has two basic features. First, it is 
holistic: en ti lies are manifest in structured networks. Second, entities are normative for 
assertions about them: they provide standards of adequacy against which assertions 
can be true or false. The holism means that if we can understand a given entity as such- 
and-such, then we can also understand other entities in other articulated ways. Now 
in each case our articulated understanding of an entity can give rise to explicit pred- 
icative assertions about the entity, so from the holism of entities follows a holism of pos- 
sible assertions. Heidegger's explanation of norma tivity implies that the truth or falsity 
of these possible assertions is governed by the holistic network of the entities them- 
selves. So the truth of one assertion is holislically connected to the truth of others, and 
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that is just to say that these assertions are inferential^ linked. This is what Heidegger 
me, ins bv saying that the on lie principle of reason derives from a metaphysical one. 
Assertions imply one another not because of features internal to their structure, but 
because of the structure of Dasein's under si an ding of being. 

Heidegger thus develops an essential connection between the holism of entities, 
the normalivity that entities exercise on assertions, and the inferential interrelations 
of assertions. In Heidegger's philosophy of logic, this inferential holism is more 
fundamental still than the fact that assertions can be true or false. "Man is primarily 
not a no-sayer, nor is he a yes-sayer: he is a why-asker. And only because that is 
what he is. he can and must say yes and no, not occasionally but essentially" (GA 26: 



Conclusion 

With his metaphysics of truth Heidegger aims to explain, not merely stale, the basic 
features and principles of logic, and to show how they derive from a single origin. The 

origin, he argues, is I'asein's constitutive understanding of hcing. Heidegger deri\ es Ihr 
structure of assertions, asserloric truth, and the inferential structure from this origin, 
and he indicates derivations of the basic laws of logic. Some aspects ol Heidegger's 
derivations may seem foreign to our conception of logic. However, we must recall thai 
his approach is motivated by the challenge to explain the basic principles of logic in 
their unity, i.e. to show what makes a set of basic delini lions coherent. 

While Heidegger's metaphysics might seem strange to some, we should be rather 
familiar (villi l he picture ol predicate e logic thai Heidegger derives. He hi 'Ids thai logic 
is necessary for Daseiu, It comes with the temporal constitution of existing beings that 
experience has logical structure. The limils of logic are nol to be found within our expe- 
rience: only ill (he total breakdown of death do the ground structures of logic lose their 
grip. Heidegger als"o claims I hill logic is(i/;riori. in the best sense that he can give to that 
phrase. This is part of the import of his claim that the principles of logic are Iranseen- 
denlal. We do not come to know the rules of logic in the same way in which we can 
come to know about entities in (he world: we always already know them. 
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Phenomenology 

EDGAR C. BOEDEKER JR 



The period from 1 '■I ] 'i through I'.'^i lias appropriately been called H I , iilt , ^i: i 1 - 
'phenomenological decade" (Kisiel 199 3: 59). Here Heidegger maintains that 
"Phenomenology is ... the method oT ontology" (GA 24: 27: ef SZ: 27) and thus I ha I 
"ifntolofflt is possible only lis plti'iioitii'tioioijii" i.SZ: 5 5). Nominally, the same goes for 
Husserl's transcendental phenomenology, on I of which Heidegger's own thought 
emerged, h will therefore prove instructive to begin this discussion of Heidegger's 
phenomenological method for conducting ontology with Husserl's. 



Husserl's Phenomenological Ontology 

Ontology, the study of the being of entities, is for Husserl either lot tiuil or irijionul. lot tun! 
ontology is the study of "formal categories,'' i.e. structures of possible entities, by means 
of the structures of the judgments we make about them. (Judgment" must here be 
taken in a broad sense to include such "pre-predicative" phenomena as the simple per- 
ception of an object.] Its method is formalization, a kind of abstraction that begins with 
(the expression oil ;t concrete judgment, and turns a constant into a variable, thus 
resulting in a (relatively! formal structure. Repealed operations of formalization give 
rise to a hierarchy of ever- more- abstract formal structures. Regional ontology is the 
study of dotttiitii\ of possible objects. Its method is jiivcriiliiiiiion. which begins with a 
particular predicate and constructs a hierarchy of ever-more-abstract species and 
genera under which it falls. Such predicates tire ntaUTial oaii'tjories. each of which cor- 
responds to a rctjion of possible objects. Because Husserl rejects the view that existence 
is a predicate [CA 20: 7N). each material category must have some content. For Husserl. 
i lie highest, mi is I abstract division among such categories is that between mental and 
pluisiaii. these predicates thus mark out the most basic distinction among regions of 
possible entities. 

Husserl's phenomenology appears tailor-made for this twofold ontological project. 
On Heidegger's sympathetic gloss. Husserl's phenomenology diners from the natural 
sciences in being the "analytic description of inlenlionalitv in its a priori" (GA 21): ] OS). 
Each of the four key concepts in this slogan can be unpacked" as follows. 
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PHENOMENOLOGY 

Intentionalitii is that feature of consciousness that it is about, or directed toward some 
object, whether or not it really exists. A natural-scientific approach to intention, ditv 
postulates various psvcho-plivsieal relations be (ween (he mind and the objects Inward 
which it is directed. A phenomenological approach, however, examines just the descrip- 
tive, or semantic, content of our intentional acts - what we think, as opposed to what 
we think about - that Husserl calls the in tended- as-such," "sense." or "noema" of a 
mental act. In the everyday, or "natural," attitude, we constantly make use of these 
semantic contents. For our minds are always directed Inward everyday intentional 
objects as described by some intended-as-such. Nevertheless, in the natural attitude our 
minds are not directed explicitly loward the intended-as-such. The tirst step in Husserl's 
phenomenological method must therefore be the transcendental reduction." in which 
we direct our consciousness away from everyday intentional objects and toward their 
intendeds- as-such. 

Whereas empirical science explains phenomena using theoretical models, pheno- 
meiii'logy aims to be an entirely descriptive enterprise. In keeping with Husserl's call in 
arms - "To the matters themselves!" - phenomenology seeks only to duritij intendeds- 
as-such, just as they are given to consciousness. For Husserl. this implies that phe- 
nomenology must allow no epislemic "gap" between the intended-as-such and the 
assertions it makes about it, Husserl thus intends for phenomenology to be a science 
utterly without presuppositions, including those about the nature or existence of the 
intentional objects of [lie natural attitude. Phenomenological assertions must be guar- 
anteed absolute rational certainty, and for Husserl this can occur only iT their objects, 
intendeds- as-such, are absolutely given to the mind. Accordingly Husserl insists that 
the transcendental reduction be accomplished by the cpache, in which we "withhold," 
or "bracket" our judging that the intended-as-such is correct — that it in fact corre- 
sponds to the world - thus leaving only its unasserted semantic content. The epoclw 
therefore guarantees (hat phenomenological descriptions are free from the numerous 
unjustified presuppositions that plague the natural altitude. Furthermore, phenome- 
nology restricts itself only to making ludgincnts about what is adequately given to the 
mind. Indeed. Husserl employs the eoneepl of adequate givennness to define phenome- 
non. A phenomenon in a broad, formal sense is any (inlenlional) object. A phenome- 
non in the strict, phenomenological sense is just one that can be absolutely given to the 
mind [Husserl 1951): 14, 9ff). And for Husserl. these phenomenological phenomena 
include [aspects oil intendeds-as-such. 

Whereas natural-scientific analysis aims to dissect objects into their constituent 
parts, phenoDHiU'loiiiai! iiimhtais |CA 11: 1 4N: Heidegger 1S>.S7: 1 511) aims to demon- 
strate the transcendental conditions of possibility of intendeds-as-such, Husserl holds 
that these transcendental conditions include the logical form of judgments, and, 
crucially our understanding of time. Our consciousness of internal time consists in 
the complex of "protending" anticipated future sense-data, "retaining" past ones, and 
"attending to" those presently given. In perceiving a physical object, we not only receive 
present sensations, but also experience these sensations as ol that object as seen from 
a particular perspective. And this is possible only because the inlended-as-such includes 
the complex set of "adumbrations" of the intentional object, i.e. "views" of it as it would 
be seen from every possible perspective. The intended- a s-sueh of a perception of a physi- 
cal thing is just such a temporally ordered set of such adumbrations, and thus a set of 
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\ eiili cation- conditions. In Husserl's terms, the in tended- as- such constitutes Ihe inten- 
tional object as we intend it. 

Unlike empirical natural science. Husserl's phenomenology is a priori, or "pure." 
That is. its object-domain includes neither individuals nor par Scalar properties or rela- 
tions hi tiding among them, but rather only formal or material categories. We arrive at 
these categories in the second step or Husserl's method, the "eidetic reduction,'' Here, 
we begin with a particular intended-as-such, and then explicitly locus on. or empha- 
size, the formal and materia! calegories instantiated in it. The eidetic reduction thus 
includes both formalization and generalization, and results in a relatively abstract 
intended-as-such, which Husserl calls the (intentional) object ol a "calegorial intu- 
ition." Husserl's analysis of time-consciousness plays a crucial role in intuiting 
material allegories. For they are intuited by abslraeling away the features peculiar to 
a particular intended-as-such (e.g. which particular colors or shapes are involved in 
its verilieaiion-conditions) and leaving only the essenlial temporal structures common 
to a class of them. Although these temporal struelures i\rn found only in the intended- 
as-such, and not the intentional object, they can nevertheless be employed in regional 
ontology. Humeri accomplishes litis hv delining a legion of en lilies as I he set of enlilies 
that could be given to consciousness in a particular temporal manner. The region of 
the mental, e.g. sensations, is (he class of objects capable of being absolutely given to 
consciousness a I jjim one point in time. The region of the physical is the class of objects 
that, since they are intended as enduring Ih rough lime in three dimensions, can never 
be absolutely given lo consciousness (for prolenlion and retention are essential features 
of our intentions of physical objects, but are incapable of absolutely giving their 
objects). And the region or the universal can be delined as Ihe class of objects that can 
be absolutely given at will and at any point in time. Universals are thus "constantly 
present," or, more accurately, constantly presentdWe. Now Husserl maintains that 
formal and material calegories can be intuited at will and at any time. Since they 
comprise Ihe domain of Ihe a piiori. everything a pi iori is universal. 



Heideggerian Ontology 

Heidegger maintains that ontology properly studies what it is for an entity to be as such. 

Now since Hnssei'lian regional oniologv only classilies entities |iv their (temporally con- 
stituted) predicates, it can at best say what il is lo be mental, physical, or universal. But 
it cannot say what it is to be as such, Husserl's regional ontology" thus cannot be 
genuine oniologv And his "formal oniologv" is no better off For it can at best catego- 
rize possible intentional objects as individuals, predicative slates of affairs, relational 
states of affairs, etc. (correlative to the various structures of judgments). And the 
highest, most abstraci formal category, possible ohieci t correlative to possible seiitaaik 
content of a jtidptnent). is completely em pi v. Formal ontology must thus remain silenl on 
what it is for an object to he in such a way that would make the corresponding judg- 
ment correcl. The ('i'jjji; of entities thai Heidegger, following Husserl. calls "presence- 
to-hand'' (Vorhandenheit) must thus lie outside the scope or formal ontology. Indeed, 
since Husserl's epothc involves "bracketing' judgment, placing it at the beginning of all 
phenomenological investigations systematically prevents his phenomenology from 
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investigating Hie nature of both judgment as such and. cor relatively, the presence- 
lo-hand that it posits (cf. GA 20: 1 500). Thus all of HusseiTs a prion categories fall on 
the onlic side of the 'ontological difference" (GA 24: 11) between entities and their 

Presence-to-hand is neither a super- property nor a formal structure common to 
everything existent. Instead, it is one of several whys in which we can encounter enti- 
ties. It is to be contrasted, for example, with "readiness-at-hand" tZuliaiidciihcil). in 
which we encounter entities in terms of their usefulness (or uselessness) to our practi- 
cal projects. Crucially, because presence- to- hand and readiness-at-hand are just dif- 
I'crent ii'iiijs i 1 .'' I'.'ki'd.'ii'r'M'ii.' what Heidegger calls intraworldlv entities'" - a term 
coextensive with "physic;! I objects" - liie\" are not different kinds of eiUiiics. for the same 
entity -a hammer, for exaaiple - could in principle be encountered in different ways of 
being: once as a present- to-hand object weighing (wo kilograms, and another lime as 
a ready-at-hand item of equipment useful Tor hammering. These are thus two modes 
of the how-lwintj of inlraworldlv entities. How we encounter an entity is distinct from 
u'i'mi ue t-nci hid < c 1 ] 1 i 1 as -i.e. predicate c wlmt-bei ng. or I'.wjii/d. I he malcilal categotics 
of which form the basis of Husserl's regional ontology — or the fact tliat it exists — i.e. 
that-being, or existentia, which, along with identity, predication, and modal concepts, 
forms the basis of formal ontology. 

As Heidegger uses the lerms. someone can encounter entities in a particular way of 
how-being (or "being" for short) just in case she understands that way of being. 
Understanding a way of being is not a matter of knowing that something is the case: 
rather, it is a capacity, or ability - a knowing how to do something. Since there can be 
no capacities unless there are havers of such capacities, "only as long as Dasein, i.e. the 
on tic possibility of understanding being, is 'is there' being" |SZ: 212). Now all encoun- 
ters or entities arc interpretive: thai is. they have the structure of taking the entity as 
something, one el' ihe family of phenomena that Heidegger calls discourse i/'nfr: SZ: 
lblff). An entity's nicuninit i lii'deitiuiiij. SZ: H7) is what we encounter it as. Whereas an 
encountered entity is generally actual, meanings are possibilities - namely, possible 
ways of encountering that entity, whether correctly or falsely (in the case of the 
present- to-hand I or appropriately or inappropriately (in the case of Ihe ready-at-hand: 
cf SZ: 8i). In an encounter of a present- to-hand entity, the entity's ineaiilmj consists <>f 
lire pi'uperlies thai we interpret it as having, or the relations to other present-to-hand 
entities in which we interpret as standing. 



Apophantic Interpretation 

In encountering an entity, then, we allow it to show itself, show up. or be seen (in a 
broad sense, not restricted to vision), as something. In Heidegger's broad, or "formal." 
sense, an entity is a phenomenon for someone just as long and insofar as it shows itself 
to her as some tiling. Heidegger calls encounters of present- to-hand entities tuiopliaiaU 
iuic> prcuuions tSZ: I 58). Their unique goal is tipo-phtuisis. allowing entities to show 
themselves from themselves just as they are in themselves (SZ: 154: cf, 52. 34; GA 
19/11): 462— i). The caveat "just as they are in themselves" means that one goal of 
ir.iopimnnis is to make correct interpretations of the entities in question. The "from 
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themselves i i [;>,:■' i ini]-*]if s 111,! I iV>n;>hiius.is. has the iiirlher goal of employing I'mirt-pls 
in these interpretations lhat are appropriate to the entities in question, i.e. which illu- 
minate them not just one-sidedly, but fully (whatever this may ultimately mean), 
Heidegger describes the "commitment" (GA 25: 26; GA 29/30: 496) involved in the 
perception of a present- to- hand thing as a new deter mi nation of the being of the entity. 
in which we focus on the entity itself, as opposed to its usefulness in our projects icf. SZ: 
(V-hf). Such a commitment is demonstrated in one's readiness to modify, in the light of 
further experience with the entity, both what one interprets it as, and the concepts one 
employs in such interpretations. 

It is not the case, however, that apophantic interpretations always make good on 
their implicit commitment to allow what thev are about to show itself from itself just 
as it is in itself. Indeed, there is surely a continuum between complete readiness to 
modify one's interpretations and concepts, and complete unreadiness or umvillingne^ 
to do so. Heidegger calls the latter con-course" (Gerede). Con-course is dis-course (SZ: 
15 5) characterized by an implicit uncritical acceptance of "what one treats as valid and 
what one does not" (SZ: 127), i.e. of common beliefs, concepts, and ways of looking at 
tilings - in large part as these are conveyed by language. Thus Heidegger writes that in 
con-course, "what is pointed out . . . gel[s] covered up as it is passed on" (SZ: 15 5; cf. 
2241. Indeed, for Heidegger, con-course is the "default" position of the interpretation 
of entities (c£ GA20: 75; SZ: 169). 

Heidegger distinguishes correctness (i.e. the ordinary concept of truth) from 
"un- concealment" (a-letheia), which he misleading calls "truth" (SZ: 219; cf. 
Heidegger 1969: 77; GA 15: 297). All ways of encountering entities involve 
unconcealment. In the case of apophantic interpretations of the present- to- hand, "un- 
concea linen t" has a fourfold sense. First, it is the mere intention of an object (as some- 
thing): in this sense, an object is brought out of concealment as we become conscious 
of it. Second, un- concealment is the confirmation, or "fulfillment." of our intention of 
the object. This occurs in an "intuition," in which we experience that the intended-as- 
such is identical to the intentional object (SZ: 2 18: GA 20: 6bffl. thereby removing the 
concealment" of the correctness of the intended- as- such. Third, un-concealinenl 
involves gaining the right sort of "access" to the entity, without which we cannot prop- 
erly interpret it. In the case of ordinary perception, such access is secured bv moving 
our body into the optimal posilion(s) for viewing the object. In science, it requires 
employing the proper melhods of investigation. Fourth, un-coneea linen t is the process 
of "wresting" the entity away from being distorted bv the use of inappropriate concepts 
(SZ: 222; cf. 36), 

The task of the largely unpublished treatise entitled "Being and Time" (SZ: 39) is to 
pose and. insofar as this is possible, answer the question of being: "What is being as 
such?"(SZ: 6). Being as such is the articulated unity (GA 24:24: cf. SZ: 3, 196) of ways 
of how-being. (Unless otherwise noted, we will follow Heidegger in referring to being 
as such, or being per se [itberhnitpt], simply as "being.") The task of ontology is to be 
"the science of being" (GA 24: 17). Since for Heidegger science "objeetilies" (SZ: 563) 
its objects, ontology must be an "objectilication of being" (GA 24: 456-9). In other 
words, ontology consists of apophantic interpretations of being In what follows we will 
examine Heidegger's phenomenological method in terms of the fourfold sense of the 
un-concealment involved in apophantic interpretations as applied to being. 
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Phenomenological Reduction and Formal Indication 

As apophanlic interpretations, one tiling thai ontological assertions must do is to bring 
being out of concealment by turning it into a phenomenon. By and large, however. 
Dasein is not explicitly concerned with being, but rather with entities- whether itself, 
others, or intraworldly entities. Although Dasein does, in virtue of its ability to 
encounter entities in various ways, have an implicit, or "preontological" (SZ: 12). 
understanding of being, this is not by and large thematic The lirsl step in conducting 
ontology is therefore I o make entities' how-being- the'phenonieualitv " of phenomena 
- into ,i phenomenon, i.e. to gel it to show itself to lis u'l- SZ: 3 1}. Heidegger calls this 
leading the phenomenological gaze [away] from grasping the entity . . . toward the 
understanding of this entity's being" the ylit'uomeitoiotiiad icduition. emphasizing that 
this is quite diffcrenl from what Husserl means by the term (GA 24: 29). 

Note from the passage quoted in the previous paragraph thai whal gels thematized 
in the phenomenological reduction is not being itself, but rather Dasein's iimh'i^umitiinj 
of being. Heidegger devotes Division I of licimj mid Time to explicating Dasein s being - 
i.e. to fundamental ontology, or the existential analytic of Dasein -only because Dasein 
is the entity to whose being belongs an itndtTsumdiuij ol being a,s such (SZ: 1 3). This 
means that Dasein is essentially capable of encountering nol jusl itself, but also infra- 
workllv entities and co-Pasein (i.e. fellow IJaseins as such I. Heidegger proposes to expli- 
cate being on the basis of a "preparatory'' [SZ: 391 analysis of Dasein's being because 
an explication of Dasein's being must thus include an explication of its understanding 
of being as such. Dasein is thus the entity of which we ask the question of being 
(SZ: 13). 

Since Dasein's understanding of being is by and large implicit. Heideggerian ontol- 
ogy does not consist of arguments in the traditional sense of drawing conclusions from 
explicit premises accepted as true. Rather, it consists in the "circular" process of 
using concrele examples of Dasein's encounters of entities as the basis for explicit 
interpretations of its understanding of being, and then confirming or revising these 
ontological interpolations in Ihe light of further concrele cases. This process has been 
called the lieriumeiitk circle (cE SZ: 7, 153. 315). in the first of four senses we will 



From at least 1920/1 through Beiitij imd Tunc. Heidegger employs Ihe term "formal 
indication" to characterize the preliminary assertions, found toward the beginning of 
an ontological investigation, that are intended to get us to perform the phenomeno- 
logical reduction. "Formal indication" has a dual sense, h'irsl. it means something much 
like Husserl's "emplv intention." as contrasted with 'milium' conlirmaikm. That is. the 
asset-lions made at the beginning of an ontological investigation (e.g. SZ: 12, 33, 38) 
al lirsl appear "dogmalic" (of., respectively. SZ: 147. 220. 4 3d). Throughout the course 
of the investigation, however, their correctness - or, as the case may be, incorrectness 
- gets "demonstrated" in phenomenological observalion of concrele cases of the onto- 
logical phenomena in question. Second, "formal indication" is lo be contrasted with dif- 
fi'iciuiah'd dt'saipiion. Much like a signpost pointing toward a town, as opposed to a 
detailed description of it in a tourist guidebook, the descriptive content of a formal indi- 
cation is relatively impoverished. Heidegger's introductory formulations of ontological 
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phenomena gel further iir lieu la led in the detailed analyses lhaf make up Hie bulk of 
Being and Time. 

Formal indications in botli senses play (he positive role of pointing toward the phe- 
nomena in question, thus facilitating subsequent confirmation and differentiation. But 
they also serve the negative, or "defensive," function of warnings or "cautionary mea- 
sures." by pi liming amui from phenomena that might easily be confused with the ones 
in question ill. A m i: i-o: SZ: 4 ll. Musi impoi'lanllv. formal indica linns ale i ill ended In 
gel the reader to understand that the ontological structures in question are not those 
nl presenl-lo-hand entities. For this reason. Heidegger explicitly contrasts his formal 
inilicaiions with both Husserl's generalization, which operates on present-to-hand 
predicates, and Husserl's lonuiilization. which isolates the logical struclui'es of possible 
present- to- hand entities (GA 60; 64). 



Phenomenological Construction as Ontological Interpretation 

The second step in Heidegger's phenomenological ontology consists in making and con- 
firming assertions about being, (bus removing the prior "concealment" of their cor- 
rectness. Heidegger calls this "positive bringing oneself toward being itself. . . and its 
structures" phenomenological construction (GA 24: 29), This brings us naturally to the 
topic of the nature of Heidegger's phenomenology as descriptive, and thus inierprefive. 

In Being and Time^\7A. Heidegger explicates his concepl of phenomenon. Although he 
does not explicitly mention Husserl here, it is clear that he intends for this to be a 
devastating critique or Husserl's phenomenology. And the notes that an outraged 
Husserl wrote in his copy of SZ indicate that this was not lost on him (Breeur 1994: 
lb). Heidegger begins with a discussion of what he calls the "formal" concept or 
phenomenon, which is the genus neutral with respect to what he calls its "ordinary" and 
phenomenological" species. Phenomenological phenomena ( pp s" in what follows) 
are the proper "objects." "content," or "matter" of phenomenology. 

Beginning with his formal definition of phenomenon" as what shows itself. 
Heidegger then makes a twofold distinction among kinds of phenomena in this sense. 
First, a phenomenon can show itself either as it is (in itself) or as it is not. i.e. falsely. 
Heidegger employs the term semblance" for the latter, privative modification of phe- 
nomenon" (SZ: 29). Examples of semblances include optical illusions, perceptual 
errors, etc. Second, some phenomena mi? appearances, examples of which include "indi- 
cations, presenlalions. symptoms, and symbols" (SZ: 29). Appearance is a three-place 
relation that holds (at a given time) between a Dasein D and two entities v and i/. in 
which if is a phenomenon that is an appearance to D of x. This is equivalent lo saying 
that if is a phenomenon that indicates x to D: i.e. that x is indicated to D in, by. or 
through the phenomenon if, Although the appearance i/ is a phenomenon, what 
appears, x. is not. We can thus see that all semblances and appearances are phenom- 
ena, but not all phenomena are either semblances or appearances. Furthermore, the 
concepts of semblance and oppeoroncc can be delined onlv bv using the concept of phe- 
nomenon, whereas the converse is not the case. The concepts of semblance and appear- 
ance thus "presuppose." and are thus "in different ways founded in." the "original';" 
concept of phenomenon (SZ: 29-J1). 
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Since Husserl holds that something is a phenomenon in the broad, formal sense just 
in case it is an intentional [.inject of someone's consciousness, we can easily imagine 
])]m agreeing with Heidegger's description of the formal concept of phenomenon. And 
both thinkers distinguish their conception of plii'iiomaioio^iai! phenomenon from whal 
Heidegger calls the "ordinary," i.e. Kantian, conception of phenomena as sensible 
spatio-temporal objects. Finally, both agree that pp's are I he ordinarilv implicit, or "con- 
ci'iiit'if" (S'/: >i). Ira nscenden lid conditions oi possibility of such ordinary plienomena 
- analogous to Kant's forms of intuition (SZ: 31). At this point, however, the similari- 
ties end. Now it is clear that all Husserlian pp's turn out to be a particular land of 
appearance - a inert" appearance. The concept of a mere appearance has its origin in 
circumspect locutions of the form: "y appears (or seems' ) to indicate x." e.g. "The color 
of S's cheeks appears to indicate to D that h" has a fever.'' Unlike such expressions of the 
form "1/ indicates x" - e.g. "The color of S's cheeks militates to D that S has a fever" - 
such expressions do not claim that y is an appearance of x. but only that y seems id be 
(in appearance of x. Y'is not claimed to be a real appearance of a really existing v, but 
only a were appearance of a possibly existing v. Since such expressions do not claim that 
i) does indicate v. they do not commit the speaker to the existence of v. As Wilfred Sella rs 
( 1 y 5f>/lS>y7) would point out 2 L > years later, one feature of such expressions is their 
incorrigibility -ii( least with respect to the existence of x. 

From the use of such harmless words as "appears," "seems," or "looks," however, it 
is easy to construct a Cartesian monstrosity. All thai is necessary is to reify the distinc- 
tion between (mere) appearances and whal appears in them. For Heidegger, this dis- 
tinction is ii relative distinction among way sin which things show up to us in a pat ikuhii 
encounter of an entity. The fever that appears in someone's cheeks in a non-clinical 
selling might, upon analyzing the results of various diagnostic tests, be itself an. appear- 
ance of a viral infection. The Cartesian, however, takes the distinction to be one among 
different kinds of things - defined in terms of how they can show up to us in any 
encounter of entities. Mae iipjH'imi'iie-. are defined as those objects that are immune lo 
the possibility of semblance, whereas what appears is defined as what is necessarily 
alwavs beyond the reach of our experience. That is. a phenomenon y is a mere appear- 
ance (of .v) if and only if y is an appearance of x and x can "never" show itself, i.e. must 
"constantly" be "concealed" (SZ: 30). And this is indeed just Husserl' s way of distin- 
guishing pp's from ordinary phenomena. Pp's are mere appearances, free of the possi- 
bility of semblance. They include sensations and the universals (i.e. predicates and 
logical forms) employed to organize sensations into intentions of ordinary phenomena. 
Ordinary phenomena are those physical objects and other minds that can ncva 
(directly) show themselves -but can only be i indirect hi indicated through pp's. 

Heidegger's subterranean criticism of HusseiTs conception of pp's is that it suffers 
from "confusion" (SZ; 30). Besides the reificatiou of the distinction between mere 
appearances and what appears. Husserl's concept of pp's also makes a conceptual error. 
For Husserl. the concept mere appearance, and the coextensive concept freedom from the 
Ih'wibiliiy ot M'lii Weill re. can he understood independently of the formal concept of phe- 
nomenon as what shows itself, and that thus includes the possibility of semblance. This 
is because Husserl requires that all ph en ome no logical assertions be based just on pp's. 
without assuming anything, whether factual or conceptual, about the ordinary 
phenomena that are the intentional objects or the natural attitude. Heidegger, again 
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anticipating Sellars. argues Ihat this is impossible - even for the universalis that Sella rs 
does not discuss in liis critique or the Ciirlesiun legacy in Kmpirieism. For the concept 
of mere appearance includes the concept of appearance, and thus, as we saw above, that 
of phenomenon in the formal sense. And the same goes for something free from the pos- 
sibility of semblance. Thus neither concept can be defined or understood independently 
of the formal concept of phenomenon. Now for Heidegger, the history of ontology is 
replete with evidence that the pp par excellence, i.e. "the beiiui of entities" t.SZ: 3 5), can 
indeed be a "semblance," i.e. a "'distortion'" (SZ: 3ft) of how it is in itself. Thus 
Heideggeriau pp's are not mere appearances. Nor are they ever appearances ot some- 
thing else (SZ: 56: cf. 151, 52 5). To conclude: Husserlian pp's necessarily stand between 
us and the ever-unreachable ordinary phenomena. Heideggeriau pp's. on the other 
hand, are what we always already, although ordinarilv implicitly, understand behind 
ordinary phenomena - what we "project" them upon in encountering them. 

Heidegger does not regard the impossibility of guaranteeing llie absolute givenness 
of pp's to diminish ontology's status as a science, for he rejects Husserl's view thai ratio- 
nal certainly and complete freedom from presupposition 1 ; are desirable or even possible 
goals of science in general, and a (onev'um of phenomenological ontology. During his 
student years and early leaching career Heidegger experienced lirst hand the major 
foundational crises and revolutions in mathematics, physics, biology, history, and the- 
ology (SZ: 'If: cf CA 21): 4— h I that shook the German intellectual ivorkl. h>r Heidegger 
appeals to presupposithmless "self-evidence" and the like proved to be entirely useless 
in such debates about basic concepts and methods. Since Heidegger during this period 
regarded ontology as a science, the same must apply toil. Thus he writes, with Husserl 
obviously in mind: 

There is no pure phenomenology . . . according to its essence, i I is laden with presupposi- 
tions, as is all horn tin activity. And [lie (ask of philosophy is nut su mo Nihil: like dojiiLt iiiv.iy 
with prcsnpposi lions nl any cost, ha I nil her udmi lane: ihem and Jeanne; the i lives ligation 
to them positively and in a manner based in its matters. (GA21: 279: cf GA 24: 311 



Consequently. Heidegger frequently and colorfully criticizes Husserl's 

with the rational certainty or phenomenological assertions as "fantastic" (GA 17: 43), 

"dogmatic" (GA 17: 303), and "to a certain extent intelligence gone crazy" (GA 17: 

43). 

Heideggeriau ontology must give up on not only the ideal of certainty', but also that 
of immediate intelligibility. This can be seen in the way in which Heidegger came to 
modify his concept i>f ionihil iihiUiiliou in I '-'^'i- i( t. and as foreshadowed already in 
eurly 192ft (GA 21: 410). As we have seen, ontology is about the ways in which the 
niili. i'kial herself encounters entities. It thus differs from natural science in that it 
literally lakes one (Dasein encountering entities in a given ontological structure) to 
know one (ontological structure). In other words, ontology "is ultimately . . . anlicaihf 
grounded" in the individual's own grasp of each ontological phenomenon in question 
"as a possibility of being of the respective]; existing Dasein" [SZ: 1 3: cf. GA 29/311: 
429). An ontological assertion "in each case points into a concretion of the individual 
Dasein in the human being." which, in turn, "is always . . . mine" (GA 29/311: 429). 
(Note that this is not a "private object." such as a sensation, but rather the way in which 
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/ encounter public entities.) Thus unless I enact ihe relevant ontological phenomenon 
in my own case. I will he unable not just to confirm ontological assertions about it. but 
even to undci ••itiudxhe assertion at all- for I will lack acquaintance with what the terms 
mean (GA 29/30: 430). 

One implication of this ontic basis of ontology is thai what would appear to be onto- 
logical usst'i-titvis are also really imperatives. They demand" (GA 29/30: 430} that I 
perform the "task" (GA 29/30: 42 5} of encountering entities in the manner specified. 
i.e. "that [my] understanding must lirst . . . expressly transform itself into the Ua-sein 
in [me]" (GA 29/30: 428). What Heidegger comes to mean by "indication" is just this 
imperii live mil lire of ontological assertions (GA 29/30: 428). A specilicallv formal indi- 
cation is one that, like ordinary imperatives, cannot compel, or "cause" (GA 29/30: 
429). a reader to enact the structures indicated. And this naturally applies to phe- 
nomenological assertions" found in the later, descriptively articulated stages of an 
ontological investigation just as much it does to preliminary ones. Thus all phenome- 
nological assertions and concepts are formal indications in this later sense (GA 29/30: 
435). 

Heidegger's 1929/30 view of formal indications brings to light a difficulty 
peculiar to phenomenological language. Because ordinary imperatives are involved in 
essentially public speech-acts. I can learn the meaning of ordinary imperative words 
by observing Ihe u Iterances of others, together with the linguistic and non-lingnisiic 
consequences of such utterances on them. This appears not to be the case with onto- 
logical formal indications. For I cannot learn the meaning of an ontological formal 
indication until / witwil' have already done what it demands. Until I have done so. there 
is no instance of its being carried out for me to observe, and from which I can learn 
what it demands. (In the other hand. I cannot knowingly carry out what a formal indi- 
cation demands unless I understand what it demands! The comprehension of ontolo- 
gical assertions thus involves a second kind of 'hermeueutic circle." not between 
Dasein's implicit understanding of being and explicit ontological interpretations of it. 
but between the meanings of ontological terms and Ihe phenomena lliev indicate. 
Clear Iv. this circle is especially difficult "to leap into" (SZ: 315). since until we have done 
so "in the right way" (SZ: 15 3). we can't understand the meanings of the terms 
used. Heidegger thus concedes: "When philosophizing is spoken out then it is given over 
to . . . that essential misinterpretation htsed on its content" (GA 29/30: 422), which 
"insinuates itself again anil again with infallible certainty" (GA 29/30: 426). The pos- 
sibility of misunderstanding or incomprehension is endemic to all phenomenolugieal 



Phenomenological Construction as Temporal Analysis 

r analogous lo HusseiTs regional onlology. Heidegger's i>nlologv pro- 
ceeds by analyzing the lemporal con.slitulion of encountered entities. In this respect. 
however, his analyses differ from Husserls in two ways. First, whereas regional ontol- 
ogy merely categorizes ways in which entities can be encountered in a single kind or 
lime. Heidegger's make use of two different kinds of lime. Second, whereas Husserl's 
regional ontology deals only with possible present- to- hand entities. Heidegger • 
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"phenomenologieal chronology" [CA 21: 199-2071 differentiates among different 
ways of how-being. 

All of HusseiTs investigations of time employ what Heidegger mils the "ordinary" 
concept of time, according to which time is the never-ceasing Mow from the protended 
future that is not yet now, into a punctual present that we can attend to now. and into 
an ever-receding past that can be retained but is no longer now. Since each point of 
time can be defined in terms of its relation to the present "now." Heidegger calls the 
linear time of the ordinary conception now-time." or "world-time." or "intra timeli- 
ness" {limerzeitigkeit. parallel to the ititriiwoi idlji entities encountered within it: SZ: 
419-22). Because Heidegger rejects HusseiTs conception of pp's as mere appearances. 
lie also rejects HusseiTs view I ha I "knowing a mere sense-datum' is [lie proper siart- 
nig-point of a phenomenology of "the primarv and originary consciousness of time." 
in such a way that "the whole investigation I hen operates thoroughly around the phe- 
nomenon of the temporal passtng-away of a lone" (GA 26: 284). Nevertheless, he 
agrees with Husserl that now-time and the structure of protention. retention, and 
attention suffice for an understanding of how it is possible io encounter intraworldry 
entities (is- ^udi. What Heidegger rejects is HusseiTs characterisation of ihe tempi aalitv 
of consciousness. For Husserl, consciousness is infinitely extended in time, and thus in 
principle able to survive the annihilation of the physical world, including its body 
(Husserl 1922: 91—3). Although the contents of Husserlian consciousness are con- 
stantly in llux, consciousness itself is constantly presentable (through ihe cpodie and 
transcendental reduction), and thus a universal (cf. GA 20: 151). For Heidegger. 
however. Husserl's doctrine of the eternal (non-)temporalitv of consciousness leaves it 
entirely incomprehensible why consciousness would ever "bother" with those intra- 
workllv entities that can never be adequately given. What "interest" could il possibly 
have in going "behind" the absolutely given mere appearances to the necessarily 
concealed transcendent entities they indicate? 

For Heidegger. Ihe key to overcoming HusseiTs version of the Cartesian predicament 
is lo explicate I'asein's being. Tile kev lieie lies in I lie <'V'is'U'ii;i<!i iiuuiiiU' and I he curuhn 
temporal directional sense ("TDS" hereafter; cf Boedeker 2002: 340) of Daseiu's being. 
both of which have a twofold sense (indicated in what follows by superscripts). Dasein's 
being is Unite - because il is only insofar as it goes about everyday possibilities of itself, 
such as pursuing a career or being a friend or a family- member, that cannot be puisued 
without interaeling with others, using ready-at-hand tools, and perceiving the present- 
to-hand. As finite 1 . Dasein's own being thus includes the understanding of being as 
such. Furthermore, the TDS of Dasein's being in the mode of everydayness. or 
unownedness [L'ni'igcinihiiki'u). ii;>;>viu s to be circular 1 (SZ: 153). For it is impossible to 
specify conditions under which the evervdav possibilities of itself, unlike the practical 
possibilities involved in instrumental dealings with readv-at-hand equipment, could 
ever be fully ii'iiipiewd. Being a friend, a family member, etc. does not lead to some goal 
that, if achieved, would mark the completion, and thus the cessation, of the pursuit of 
such possibililies(Blatlner 1999: S2-b). Indeed, unowned Dasein lives its life in "exten- 
sive busv-ness" |SZ: 195), as if its pursuit of these possibilities would never end. The 
TDS of Dasein's unowned being thus appears to be much like that of the eternal 
circular 1 motion of Aristotle's heavenly spheres (cf. SZ: 4 32 n 1 1. constantly going about 
pursuing possibilities that, by their very nature, could never be completed. 
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The preparatory fundamental ontology of Dasein. undertaken in Division I of Being 
ami Time, shows thai Dasein is Unite' and apparently circular . What remains unclear 
from Division I. however, is why this must be the case. Demonstrating the latter is one 
of the main tasks of Division II, There we learn that the apparently infinite TDS or 
Dasein's unowned being is really just a si'inbltinct: After all. Dasein will certainly die. It 
will thus in fact go aboul the everyday possibilities of itself only a Unite number of times. 
This finitude" can be grasped only in the mode of self-ownership {I'iiji-inUilikeii i. Self- 
owning Dasein iraitspai'enllv uv, lis up" in its iwoioid existential ii nil tide" - both lo the 
fact that it can be only by carrying on l everyday possibilities of itself thai bring il into 
contact with others and the inlraworldly. and to the Tact that its mortality implies that 
il din go abuii i pursuing, nnlv a ibiilv number of mutually exclusive pn»! hi lilies . .[' iisell' 
I SZ: 2.S5: Boedeker 20011. As revealed by Dasein's iinitude - . Dasein's unowned being 
seems circular' only because it flees, or covers over, the certainty of its death. 

Self-ownership reveals that the TDS of Dasein's original- if - i.e. real, as opposed to 
apparent - being is circular" |SZ: il 5). something quite different from the appatenf Iv 
eternal circularity' of unowned Dasein. One thing that Dasein can glimpse in self- 
nwnership is that in living its life it is constantly and necessarily projecting itself upon 
possibilities of itself by striving to realize them. Heidegger terms the TDS of projection 
Dasein's "coming inward |a possibility o["| itself." Fur I her more, in self- ownership Dasein 
also glimpses thai evei ij possibility of itself upon which it projects itself was always 
already, bill usually implicitly "disclosed" to it as something that it could become. This 
is Dasein's "thrownness," or 'Tacticity," the TDS of which is Dasein's "coming back to 
|of possibilities of| itself (SZ: 325]. Dasein's originary TDS is circular" because each 
possibility of iisell Inward which Dasein comes, in striving to actualize it. is always an 
already-disclosed possibility of itself to which it finds itself thrown back. Heidegger 
characl elites this 'li IS of l.'asein's being as "ec-stalic." in 1 he sense that Dasein is not a 
sell : contained sitbstaihi: but always "outside itself" (SZ: 329) as it comes toward and 
back to its own possibilities. 

After analyzing Dasein's self-ownership and the originary TDS of its being, Division 
II concludes by analyzing now- Lime, the time wilhin which Dasein encounters inlra- 
worldly entities. This analysis reveals how very different linear now-time is from 
Dasein's circular ecslalic lemporalilv. For whereas I he essence of circular" lime lies in 
the fact thai each pi'' leded possibility is snnullaneuuslv "Lie I" which Dasein euines 
back, the essence of linear lime lies in the fact that no point in lime can be simultane- 
ously protended and retained. Division II thus lea\ es thus us \\ ill) a difiiculb. NH ■ 'iilv 
have we not yet seen whij Dasein's being is linile in thelirsl sense, i.e. why Dasein's being 
must include the understanding of being as such, but it has become even more unclear 
how this could be the case. For if the now-ti me wilhin which we encounter intra worldly 
entities is so different from Dasein's ecslalic lemporalilv. then how is it possible for 
the two to be related? Hasn't Heidegger put himself in an exisicniialisi version of the 
mind'bodv problem? 

This problem was to have been dealt with in the never-published Division III of Being 
and Time. Heidegger appeals I" have had something like (he l"lluwingm mind In receiv- 
ing the answer to any question, the queslioner aathers something that is not identical 
to the answer. What is thus gathered from answering the question - i.e. [he question's 
I'.it't (i(ltes - is "what is real!}' intended" in the question, i.e. "that by which the 
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questioning reaches its goal" (SZ: 5]. For example, if I ask someone how to get to a 
certain destination, the answer to my question consists in the directions she gives me. 
What I galher from her answer, however, is the relevant familiarity with the area - in 
particular, (he abililv in gel lo inv destination. This familiarity and ability is what makes 
ii possible for her to answer mv question, and. once I come to share it with her, for me 
to understand the answer. Analogously, (lie Ui fmijies of the question of Dnsaii's being 
is theTDS of its being - ecstatic temporality - since this is what makes it possible for 
Dasein to understand its own being, i.e. to be able to encounter itself. And the Hi Daisies 
of the question of being (is suih would be whatever makes it possible for l.lasein (as both 
questioner and questioned I to understand lal lirsi implicitly, and I lieu explicitly i being 
as such. Now, for Heidegger. Daseiu's abililv to encounter entities in each way of being 

- and thus its understanding of being - involves its being able to project that entity 
upon a possibility lomtrd which I lasein comes by striving to actualize it. And each such 
projected possibility is always one inlo whose prior disclosure l.lasein Ii lids itself already 
thrown, and thus toward which Dasein comes hack. This circular TUS of being as such 
is thus identical to the circular" TDS or Dasein s being. Heidegger calls Ihe i'.i Irnates of 
the question of being as such - what makes it possible for Dasein lo understand being 

- TemporaKtSt (SZ: 19; GA 24: 324). Since this is identical to theTDS of DaseJn's being, 
jV.'.',"!,"i[;'iV/t is Dasein s ecstatic "lemporalitv \Zeiilklikeit] insofar as it functions as a 
condition of possibility of Ihe preontological as well as Ihe ontological understanding 
of being [as such]" (GA24: 388: cf. 324, 43 bj. There is no gap between Daseins under- 
standing of its own being and that of intra worldly cnlilies. for their TDS's are one and 
the same. 



Phenomeno logical Obstruction as Access to the "n Priori Perfect" 

hike Husserl. Heidegger frequently characterizes pp's as a priori (e.g. GA 20: 100: GA 
24: 461). Heidegger, however, claims that his conception of (he n priori differs from all 
previous ones (c£ GA 20: 99; GA 24: 27), thus including Husserl's, Recall that the 
Hussc-rlian a yiwii. encompassing all formal and material categories, is comprised 
exclusively of universals. And universals are defined phenomenologicallv as objecls 
that can be given (a} ahsolulelv. i.e. as "mere appearances." exempl from the possibil- 
ity of semblance, and (b) al am lime and a I nil I. U e h.ne a I read 1 , examined Heidegger • 
rejeclion of Husserl's conception that pp's must be (a|. We can now see that for 
Heidegger they are never (b). And this brings us to the third aspect of ontology as 
apophantic interpretation: how it properly gains access" to its phenomena. 

We can illustrate this point using three examples, shilling with the attempt to 
turn a semblance into an ontological phenomenon, i.e. lo encounter il us a semblance 
Note that this cannot occur as long as one is being taken in" by the semblance, but 
rather only nllei one has come to believe that a phenomenon had been a semblance. 
and thus after the phenomenon has ceased to be a semblance. One interprets a 
pbenuinenon as a semblance only by remembering what Ihe phenomenon used to 
show itself as while il was a semblance, and comparing this to how one mm' regards 
I lie phenomenon. Thus the onlological phenomenon of semblance cannol be extracted 
from an ordinary phenomenon as long as the latter is actually a semblance. Semhiitui .■■ 
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is thus not a universal. Second, insofar as one is actually employing readv-al- 
liiind equipment in the course of a practical project I he onlologieal phenomenon or 
readiness-al-hand with its characteristic structure of practical "references" cannot Lie 
explicitly >!]■ ilicmaticallv given (SZ: <•>'-)). Indeed. Heidegger calls "the not-aniioiuuinii- 
itselt" of these practical references "Ihe condition of Ihe possibility" of employing the 
readv-al-hand (SZ: 75). For Heidegger, one can explicitly grasp these practical refer- 
ences, and thus the being of readiuess-at-hand. "in a drsturhanee of reference" (SZ: 74). 
or a "break of the referential contexts" (SZ: 75). i.e. when the required tool is either 
unusable or missing, or when something "obstinate" prevents the practical task from 
being completed (SZ: 75-5). Thus the outological phenomenon or readiuess-at-hand 
cannot be extracted from encounters of intraworldly entities as long as the latter are 
actually ready at hand. Readiness-at-iiand is thus not a universal. Finally, we have seen 
that Dasein's originary being is characterized by its projecting entities upnii possibili- 
hes into which it linds itself thrown, In the mode of uuownedness. however. Dasein 
does not experience all of its possibilities as (mere) possibilities, i.e. as something thai il 
could, but need not, become. Even in cases or indecision about which of several possi- 
bilities to actualize, Dasein projects these possibilities upon some further possibi lit 1 , ilia I 
it takes as lixed. as to-be- actualized, and thus not as a mere possibility Dasein's possi- 
bilities are explicitly disclosed to it its incri' possihiinit's i.SZ: 1 K7) only in the "extra ordi- 
nary" mood of anxiety. Anxiety serves "a fundamental methodic function for the 
existential analytic" [SZ: 1 '■*( >) because Dasein's originarv being cannot be made into 
an outological phenomenon unless Dasein is either in anxiety or remembers having 
been in anxiety - and remembers it without brushing it off by saying "il was really 
nothing" iSZ: IM7). Thus the onlologieal phenomenon ol Dasein's originarv being 
cannot be extracted from ils unowned, anxielv-free being, but only from the extremely 
rare [SZ: l l )tl) bouts of anxiety. This implies thai Dasein's originary being is not a 

Ontological phenomena, then, are structures in one's own particular encounters of 

entities that can be glimpsed only when something out of the ordinary occurs that dis- 
rupts Ihe smooth How or apophantic interpretations, instrumental activity, or living 
one's life. Only when such disturbances of the ordinary occur does il first become pos- 
sible to see what had really always been going on already, only unnoticed, or "unthe- 
malized." Let us call an ontologicallv illuminating breakdown a ;j/iriii>;ji('n<i,\ir.rju!j' 
obstruction. These obstructions are what allow us to gain Ihe right sort of access to onto- 
logical phenomena - thereby allowing for phenomenological reduction and construc- 
tion to occur. Bui since we cannot simply "will" such obstructions into existence at any 
time. Heidegger's n ;>rio>i is not the traditional eternal, timeless, or universal a priori of 
what is constantly presentable [CA 24: 4b2). Nevertheless. Heidegger's characteriza- 
tion of then priori retains the traditional aspect of what is "already" understood, "prior 
to," or "earlier than." particular encounters of entities (GA 20: 99; GA 24: 461). 
Heidegger's a priori is what he calls Ihe "ii priori perfect'' (SZ: NS), i.e. what iiiiviiji^iihoutij 
structures and makes possible our encounters or entities, but need not be able lo be 
given at anv time. Something belongs a priori to Dasein's being if and only if Dasein is 
ahvavs alreadv let SZ: 2(H)) thrown into it, and thus something lo which Dasein always 
already comes back. For this reason, Heidegger's a priori is a phenomenon belonging 
not to now-time, but to Dasein's circular temporality. 
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Phenomenological Deconstruction 

The fourth and final function of phenomenological apophanlic interprela lions is to un- 
conceal being by removing (he distortions of it (hat arise from (he use of concepts inap- 
propriate to it. Heidegger calls this aspect of his method pht'iionwuoio^iaii dft oust) in lion 
of the history of ontology. He deli lies Ibis as "a critical dismantling of the traditional 
concepts that we must a I lirsl necessarily employ down to the sources out of which I hey 
are drawn" (GA 24: 31; cf. SZ: 21). Rather than being a disparaging criticism of the 
history of philosophy, deconstruction is really a "positive" (SZ; 21) or "productive 
appropriation" (GA 24: 31) of the past for the purposes of "today" (SZ: 22). Heidegger'' 
rationale is 111, it con temporal v philosophical concepls ale in large pari our inherilance 
from the history of philosophy. In many cases, these concepts were coined in the analy- 
sis of quite particular phenomena, and are entirely appropriate lo Ihcm. (The concepls 
of being (GA 24: 140-58) and time (SZ: 420-7: GA 24: 363-9) are some notable exam- 
ples.) Subsequently, however, these concepts were applied lo phenomena to which they 
are not appropriate, Going back lo the analyses in which these concepts have their 
origin can thus aid in avoiding such overgeneralizalions in one's current investigations. 
Generally, then, the result of a plienotneiiological deconslruclion is lo demonstrate the 
proper boundaries ( SZ: 22) of traditional concepts, so that they do not end up distorting 
the ontological phenomena that we are now interpreting 

Heidegger's insistence on the importance of deconstruction is closely connected with 
his view of ontology as a science. All sciences necessarily employ concepts in their apo- 
phanlic interpretations. With recent scientilic revolutions in mind. Heidegger writes 
that "The level of a science is determined bv the degree lo which it is itijutbh' of a crisis 
of its basic concepts. In such immanent crises of the sciences, the relation of positively 
investigating questioning to the interrogated matters becomes unstable" (SZ: 9), In a 
crisis. I he practitioners of a science recognize I hill its basic concepls fail lo do justice 
to the object-domain, and thereby undertake a revolutionary "revision of the basic 
concepts" (SZ: 9; cf. GA 24: 4b7). Now since Husserls attempts at achieving absolute 
certainly are designed precisely to immunize phenomenological results against the 
p v.iNlitv of radical revision, they end up preventing the discipline from making 
fundamental progress. The purpose of plienomenoiogical deconstruction is to keep 
ontology open to the possibililv of progress through revolution, 

We saw one instance of the hermeneutic circle in the explication of Daseiu's preon- 
tological understanding of being, and a second in the comprehension of ontological 
assertions, A third lies in the interdependence of construction and deconstruction (cf. 
SZ: 2b: GA 24: i 1 ). Presumably one cannot determine whether a given concept exam- 
ined in deconstruction is or is not appropriate to a given phenomenon before one has 
already adequately interpreted that phenomenon - and thus with the use of concepts. 
But how can one guarantee in advance that these latter concepts are appropriate (o 
the phenomenon until one has critically examined them in deconstruction? For 
"only through deconstruction can ontology be fully phenomenologicallv ensured of 
ihe genuineness [i.e. appropriateness] or its concepts" (GA 24: 31), The picture that 
emerges is niiequile different from Heidegger's original plan tor i^'iiuiitud Time, accord- 
ing lo which historical deconstruction was lo follow Ihe answer Ihe question of being 
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(SZ: J9). After publishing SZ. however. Heidegger claimed to Ihe contra rv that con- 
struction and deconstruction are necessary concomitants that should ideally go 
together, as two sides of the same coin. 

Conclusion 

Heidegger sphcnuineni 'logical me I hud is linked with its results in a manner clu.se r than 
that of almost any other philosopher. As we have seen, his whole articulation of phe- 
nomenological method is guided by an account of apophantic interpretation. His view 
of the hermeneutic circle in ontology is an application of his general view of under- 
standing and articulation. His definition of phenomenology employs a description of the 
concept of phenomenon and the derivative modes of semblance and appearance. And 
pbenuinenological deconstruction is an instantiation of the circular TUS of Dasein's 
originarv being, which Heidegger calls ils "historicity" (SZ: 5!sh). Heidegger llms writes 
that explicating Ihe phenom etiological method 

would just lie a ma Kit of re- travel] a;: die Li _ ll\ ltsiiI r-Lilhs. hit- oiiiy now will] explicit ivl lec- 
tion upon them. . . . There is no "phenomenology, and if (here ouild he oik. then it could 
never become something like a phikis::pli:cal tcchnieiuc l ! i>r Ihe essence of all genuine 
met hu J its a pa lb i.'W::rd J:sclisirig ihiicls Iks in accomni' 'J;:' me i 'ticsi-lf to what :lsel:' 
gets disclosed through it. Precisely when a method is genuine, i.e. gains access to the 
objects, the. progress enacted on its basts and Ihe growing origin a muss ol' disclosing nec- 
essarily renders that method obsolete. (GA 24: 467) 

A methodological explication u]' Heidegger • phenomenology can thus be nothing but 
a post-hoc "rational reconstruction" or the path tmelhodos) of research already under- 
taken. This inextricabililv of method and result constitutes a fourth and final instance 
of the hermeneutic circle. 

Heidegger's picture during his plienemonological decade was that Daseiu can 
answer the question of being because its originarv iemporalitv is in iacl what is gath- 
ered from Ihe question of being. And Daseiu gains proper access to its originarv lem- 
ponilitv. and thus to Ihe sense or being, in moments of anxiety and self- ownership. For 
it is only in such moments that it gets a complete view of theTDS of its own being. The 
task of ontology is. on Ihe basis of such otitic self-encounters (cf. SZ: 255nl, i38nl), 
to employ appropriate concepts in correct interpretations about what is thus seen in 
them. Despite all the differences we have seen between Husserl and Heidegger, 
Heidegger during his phenumcnolugical decade thus retains Husserl's insistence on the 
dependence of phenomenolugical description on "final direct givenness" (GA 20: 120), 
some I lung much like Husserl's adequate "intuition" (cf. SZ: 36inl). 

Although Heidegger never savs it ..luring this period, since he equates hisioricilv will) 
theTDS of Dasein's originary being (SZ: 386), and the latter with theTDS of being as 
such, he is committed to the historicity of being as such tine major difference between 
his thought during his phenntnenulugical decade that which began locrystalize in the 
mid- 19 ills is his view of the nature of the hisioricilv of being. Whereas, in Beiiiji ii'nl 
Time. Heidegger held that being s historicity could be glimpsed once and for all at one 
lime in anxiety and self-ownership, he comes to hold that it shows itself only 
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"rpuchaliv." i.e. by necessarily "withholding," or "withdrawing.'' itself as it "sends 
itself" i.sii.'i schithi). Heidegger thus abandons his phciiLHneiioingiL'al dream of an ade- 
quate intuition of being. 
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Heidegger's Philosophy of Science 

JOSEPH ROUSE 



Phil'i^'phv of science is not usually considered central to Heidegger's work, at least 
among English- speaking philosophers, nor is he seen as a significant contributor to phi- 
losophy of science. This dissociation is evident in recent work: several comprehensive 
volumes on Heidegger's philosophy (e.g. Dreyfus and Hall 1992; Guignon 199 i) 
include no essays about his philosophy of science, while Heidegger's views are almost 
never considered by Anglophone philosophers of science. Yet the dismissal or 
Heidegger's involvement with philosophy of science is mistaken from both directions. 

Understanding Hciilt'^'.e v s philosophy <>f science requires situating his project with 
respect to the epislemological turn central to nee-Kantianism and Husserlian phe- 
nomenology, and still dominant in philosophy. For both the neo-Kantians (including 
the logical positivLsls) and Husserl. philosophical relleclion on science concerned sci- 
entific knowledge. Science aspired to establish objectively valid knowledge, while phi- 
losi iphv s> mgh i hi clarity the grounds for its validity. Initially, it might seem obvious that 
observational evidence is the basis for empirical knon ledge. Yet it was not so obvious 
how empirical evidence was related to scienlilic judgments or statements about the 
world so as to underwrite their objective validity. 

The challenge in accounting fur scienlilic validity or objectivity was complex. First, 
one had to understand how scienlilic claims were meaningful, that is. how scienlilic 
statements or judgments described the world in one way rather than another. Second, 
one had to understand how empirical evidence could either justify or challenge such 
representations. Moreover, (here were dual barriers to meeting each challenge It was 
not stil'licient to establish a contingent motivational <>]' causal relation between making 
a claim and either having an experience or accepting other claims. Valid claims express 
what any rational knower ought to say, on the basis of the relationship invoked as 
grounds. The grounds for the meaning and justili cation of scienlilic claims thus must 
be normative rather than merely empirically conlingent. and their grounding must be 
iutersubjective. 

Ignoring otherwise important differences, we can recognize two common features 
in Husserl's and the neo-Kantians responses to these challenges. First, the grounds pro- 
vided for (he meaning and validity of scienlilic knowledge were rationally or transcen- 
den tally necessary structures or relations. Second, the domain of these necessary 
structures or relations was independent of the contingencies of the world in which we 
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Hud ourselves. No mere facts about this work! determine what we ought to door think. 
Hence, in seeking grounds for epistemic norms, these philosophers consigned their 
reflections to the "extravvorldlv" realms of pure logic or transcendental consciousness. 

Logic was not an empirical science vi how people actually reason, but a study or formal 
structures or norms that actual thinking may not satisfy. Husserlian transcendental 
consciousness was likewise not a contingent psychophysical domain e.\a mined empiri- 
cally, but a realm of pure meanings thai become accessible only when concern with 
worldlv existence is temporarily suspended. In each case, the actual claims made in the 
sciences in response to contingent empirical events were taken to be meaningful 
and justified because they [impel ieclly) instantiated ideal structures of rational or 
eidetic necessity-. 

Heidegger fundamentally objected to thus turning away from the concrete, histori- 
cal world in which human agents arc situaled. II v locating the norma tivitv of human 
activity and understanding in idea! necessities of pure logic or transcendental con- 
sciousness. Husserl and the neo-kantians disconnected philosophical relleetion from 
our actual worldly situation. Yet could there be a middle ground belween appeals to 
necessary structures, and a nWi<[!!\<.'';ri;i!fi!;/ philosophy circumscribed bv a particular 
historical and cultural situation so as to give up any aspiration to a wider philosophi- 
cal understanding.' Heidegger's response to this dilemma challenged the most basic 
assumptions that led the neo-Kantiaus and Husserl toward an epislemological concep- 

Epistemologists treat knowledge as a relation among entities: a knower. an 
object known, and the knower s representation of the known. The task is then to 
understand how these entities ought to be related to achieve genuine knowledge 
Heidegger thought that unexamined, erroneous presuppositions underlay any 
such conception of knowers as a special kind of entity (a mind, consciousness, lan- 
guage-speaker, or rational agent], and of knowledge as a relation between entities, 
insisting that "we have no right to resort to dogmatic constructions and to apply just 
any idea of being and actuality to this entity [that we ourselves are], no matter how 
'self evident' that idea may be" (SZ: 16). In posing the question or being (of what it 
means to be, or of the intelligibility of entities as entities). Heidegger sought to cir- 
cumvent unexamined assumplious about know ledge or consciousness, and engage in 
a more radical philosophical epics Honing. Drawing upon lu'eek and medieval philoso- 
phy, he spoke of the "being" of an entity as a way of considering its intelligibility as the 
entity it is. In taking over this term. Heidegger sought (o ,iy<iid jwiiniiiij that the intel- 
ligibility ("being") of entities is itself an entity (a meaning, an appearance, a concept, 
or a thought). 

Heidegger's attempt to avoid reifying relations be I ween knower and known by avoid- 
ing epislemological presuppositions also led him to reconce.ive human understanding. 
Most philosophers take mental slales or prepositional alliludes (perceiving, judging. 
desiring) as our basic way ol relating to and understanding tilings. Heidegger talked 
more eneompassiugly of our various dealings with or comportments toward entities, 
and challenged the presumption that such comportments always at least implicitly 
involve mental or linguistic representation (Heidegger referred to "our" comportments 
as "I lasein's," a term denoting our distinctive way of being). In everyday comportment, 
we understand the entities we encounter, but Heidegger construed understanding as 
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practical competence rather than cognition or mental representation |SZ: 143). 
Cognition and knowledge were supposedly derivative from (founded upon") such 
everyday practical understanding. 

A central claim in Brimj ami Time was that any understanding of entities presup- 
poses an understanding of being. This seemingly obscure claim is clarilied bv 
H a 11 ll.-Iu lid's ( I t J t ) l S) parallel lo chess. One cannot encounter a rook without some grasp 
of the game of chess. In Heidegger's terms, the "discovery" of chess enlifies (pieces. 
positions, moves, or situations) presupposes a prior "disclosure" of chess as the context 
for their making sense. The "being" of rooks or knight forks is their place within the 
game, conferring iheil i nielli gihili I \ as (he end lies I] lev are. The gallic i I sell ulllv makes 
sense, however, as a possible way for us to comport ourselves. In any comportments 
toward entities, then, what we most fundamentally understand is the world as a sig- 
nificant coniiguration of possible ways for Dasein to be, and our own being-toward 
those possibilities: "What understanding, as iin existmtuile (an essential structure of 
our way of being], is competent over is not a "what", but being as existing. . . . Dasein 
is not something occurrent which possesses ifs competence as an add-on: it is primar- 
ily being-possible" i.S7: 14 -)). The difficult point Id grasp here is Heidegger's claim that 
the "world" (the situation or context! whose disclosure enables discovery of entities is 
not itself an entity or a collection of entities. If we ask what there is, there is nothing 
but the various and sundry entities we can discover. But we can discover them only 
because ive understand being, and thereby belong n> a historically specilic situation i>r 
"world," a meaningful coniiguration of possible vvavs for us lobe. The words "possible" 
iir "possibility"' can be misleading, however. Heidegger did not mean possible actuali- 
zes (deli nhc objects, properties, and relations that might have obtained, but actually do 
not), but actual possibilities (an orientation toward delinite but not fully determinate 
ways for us to be). We can comport ourselves toward possibilities without representing 
them as such, even implicitly. 

We can now ask how Heidegger (in iii'i.'ii,'r('ir( Timei conceived of science audits rela- 
tion to philosophy Heidegger's early philosophy of science had three principal themes: 
the priority of fundamental ontology lo science, the need for an "existential conception 
of science,'' and the ontological signilieance of science as the discovery of the occur- 
rent (Varhanden). 

Heidegger's understanding of philosophy as fundamental ontology sharply con- 
trasted to traditional logical and episiemological conceptions of philosophy's contribu- 
tion lo science. The latter, he (hough I. "lac, behind investigating die standing a science 
happens to have" so far (SZ: 10). Such approaches belie the fulural orientation of scl- 
entiiic research, and thus utterly misunderstand what matters in science. Heidegger 
thought that "the authentic [eiaenthcli] 'movement of the sciences takes place in the 
more or less radical and self- transparent revision of their basic concepts. The level of a 
science is determined by the extent to which it is capable o( a crisis in its basic concepts" 
(SZ: 9), A philosophy of science that defines its normative task by the already accepted 
orientation of a particular scientific discipline aims lo secure what science itself seeks 
to surpass. Heidegger thought philosophy could instead contribute "a productive logic. 
in the sense that it leaps ahead, so to speak, into a particular region of being, discloses 
it for the first time in the constitution of its being, and makes the structures it arrives 
e to the positive sciences as guidelines for (heir inquiry" [SZ: 10). Heidegger 
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thought philosophy could do this because the sciences, like any other human activities. 
proceed from a prior understanding or the being or the enlilies Ihev encounter. Such 
understanding involves a practical grasp (not an articulated description! of what enli- 
lies a ie involved, how to approach them in revealing ways, and what would amount to 
success in dealing with them. The discovery and articulation of what there is in a par- 
ticular scientilic domain draws upon and further develops this prior disclosure of their 
being. Philosophical reflection upon a parficular science's understanding of being (Ms 
"regional" ontology I considers then priori conditions of the possibility of invesii gating 
entities in its domain (SZ: 11). but it would not thereby seek a priori knowledge. 
Heidegger claimed that "the original sense of the a priori" had nothing to do with 
knowledge (GA 20: 34). He instead used the term "a priori" to designate what is onto- 
logicallv prior, the conditions of possibility of entities themselves (as the kind of 
entities Ihev are) rather than conditions of possibility of our knowledge of entities. 
Heidegger's call for reflection upon the a priori conditions or possibility of entities thus 
directly opposed am' armchair philosophy seeking</;>ri(>n' knowledge. Heidegger Mislead 
noted approvingly that many contemporary scienlilic disciplines (specifically mathe- 
matics, physics, biology [lie historical sciences, and theology I were engaged in renewed 
reflections upon llieir conceptual foil nda I ions, and that such development were appro- 
priate! 1 , philosophical turns within those disciplines (SZ: 4-111). Philosophical ontology 
should be continuous with such scientilic developments. His explicit models for philo- 
sophical ontology were the con Iri billions of Halo. Aristotle, and Kant. In the laller case. 
he thought, the positive outcome of Kant's Critiqu? of Pure Reason lies in its contri- 
bution to working out what belongs to any nature whatsoever, not in a theory' of 
kiii ■'.',■ ledge" (SZ: 10-11), Kant's work was not "prior" to Newton, but a philosophical 
(ontological) engagement with Newtonian physics, 

Philosophy could distinctively contribute to ontological reflection within any par- 
ticular science, for two reasons. The aiost Important reason was that the "regional" dis- 
closure of being wilhin any particular scientilic domain was supposedly dependen! 
upon an understanding of being in general. Just as understanding rooks requires 
understanding chess, and chess is understood as a possible mode or Dasein's be-in g- 
iu-the-world. so Heidegger (hough! (hat disclosing the being of entities within any 
scientific domain presupposes an understanding or being in general. Until this under- 
standing of being had been clarified, any regional ontology, "no matter how rich and 
lightly linked a system of categories it has at its disposal, remains blind and perverted 
from its ownmost aim" (SZ: 11). 

The second reason why early Heidegger saw philosophical reflection as essential 
for science turned upon his proposed "existential" conception of science, Heideggei 
thought an "existential" conception of science was needed, because "sciences, as 
human comportments, have |Dasein's] way of being" (SZ: 11). Dasein's way of being 
is future-oriented; it "presses forward into [its] possibilities," and does so out of concern 
for its own being. Dasein's aiost basic relation to itself is not self consciousness, but 
care: Dasein is "the entity whose own being is at issue for it" (SZ: 42), such that every- 
thing it does responds to that issue. Note that for Heidegger, terms such as "care," 
"concern." or "solicitude" refer not to mental states, but to whole ways of comporting 
oneself An existential conception of science would not emphasise public behavior over 
private menial stales, however: Heidegger sought lo avoid familiar distinctions between 
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"inner" and "outer" or public and private realms. The important contrast was tempo- 
ral: an existential conception of science emphasised scientific possibilities, in contrast 
to "the logical' conception which understands science with regard to its results and 
delines it as an 'inlerentiallv interconnected web | Hi'iji uiiibHh^zuwiuiii'uiaiiiti] of true, 
that is. valid propositions' " (SZ: i 57). Heidegger thus focused upon science as some- 
iliiug people do. I'athci dial) scientific know ledge as acquired .ind assessed retrospec- 
tively. Understood existential!}', science is not the accumulation of established 
kill ■'.',- ledge. Inn is always directed ahead toward possibilities it cannol yet fully grasp or 
articulate. 

Heidegger gave philosophical priority to his existential-outological conception 
of science, but also thought that the greater familiarity of logical and onlical 
a inceptions showed something important about science. Although science always 
presupposes all utKk-iManding of being, the scientific project of discovering what 
and how entities are within its domain obscures the understanding of being that 
makes inquiry possible. Its determined focus upon the cmitlfs it investigates lakes lor 
granted the understanding of being that provides its focus. We can now grasp the 
second reason whv Heidegger thought thai philosophy was indispensable to science, 
as a challenge to a "normalizing' tendency inherent in scienlilic research itself 
(Haugeland 1998: chapter 13; 2000). Thomas Kuhn's (1970) account of normal 
science eloquently expresses that tendency in scienlilic work which Heidegger thought 
in. i i.le il inevitably dependent upon philosophical questioning (regardless of whether it 
is scientists or philosophers who raise such questions). For Kuhn as for Heidegger. 
"normal" science avoids controversy over fundamentals in order to develop with 
greater detail and precision its unquestioned conceptual and practical grasp of a 
domain of entities. Left to their own devices, both thought, the sciences suppress any 
fundamental questioning of how their domains constitute fields of possible inquiry 
When such questioning becomes unavoidable through the breakdown of positive 
research into a particular domain, scientists do not then undertake ontological inquiry 
for its own sake, but seek only to reconstitute their ability to attend careiullv to entilies 
without having to inquire into their being. Where Kuhn and Heidegger diverged 
was that Kuhn endorsed this closing off of ontological inquiry whereas Heidegger did 

Heidegger saw scientific normalization as an essential ontological dimension 
of science, rather than a contingent and possibly objeclionahle psychological tendency 
or social pressure. Here emerges the linal theme in Heidegger's early philosophy of 
science, the connection between science and "oecurrentness" ( Wirlumdaiheiii as a mode 
of being. Although Heidegger insisted even in Bt'iiui ami Tinw that being was not itself 
an entity, there could still be a science or being (fundamental ontology] because there 
were articulable distinctions within the understanding of being. These "fundamental" 
distinctions did not define the regional ontologies demarcaling doiniiins o!' entitica 
studied by positive sciences (nature, mathematics, language, history and the like I. but 
instead marked different waits of heinij. of intelligibility as entities. Most basically. 
Heidegger distinguished the being of Daseiu (being-in-the-worldl from "innerworldlv" 
ways (.if being. He was not always careful lo distinguish us. the ctiltlies whose way of 
being is Uasein. from Dasein itself as a mode of intelligibility but the distinction is 
crucial, Heidegger sought to understand being, not do empirical anthropology. 
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Heidegger initially distinguished Dasein s way of being from the "occurrentness'' of 
Ihings (such as a mind, soul, ego, body, or person). He then argued, however, that the 
entities we deal within our ordinary everyday lives are not occurrenl either. Equipment 
is not a collection of entities with intrinsic properties. Something can only be a hammer, 
in his familiar example, in "relation" to nails, boards, carpentry, and ultimately those 
human activities for which hammering and fastening are integral. These inicr relations 
are more onlologieallv basic than the relala: "Strictly speaking, there is no such thing 
as an equipment, . . , |Equipmental] 'things' never show themselves initially lor them- 
selves, so as to till out a room as a sum of real things. What we encounter as closest to 
us. although unthematieallv. is the room" (SZ: b,N). Moreover, equipment works best 
when we needn't think about it at all. and can focus on the task at hand (what is ahead 
of us). The being of equipment is not the occurrentness of an enlitv with properties, 
but the availability of such normally tacit functionality-. 

One kind of equipment does call attention to itself, however. Signs only function 
when we nonce them. Signs still have tile being <ii' equipment, signifying only within a 
larger practical context. Assertions, however, are signs that allow Ihings to show up dif- 
ferently Assertions point out entities and make them communicable. Heidegger 
thought that assertion is in this respect dependent upon everyday practical involve- 
ment. Talk about things as occurreut presupposes a practical understanding of an 
equipmenlallv itiierconnccleil "world." 

The outological significance of science for early Heidegger was bound up with lin- 
guistic assertion as a derivative mode of interpretation. To this extent, Heidegger's early 
pbih'M >pli\ ■ if science remained quite traditional. Science dc\i iihvs entities, and I hereby 
strips them of ordinary human signilicanee. Some assertions do place enlhies within a 
local, practical situation. In science, however, we discover entities shorn of their prac- 
tical involvements, as merely occurreut. We then talk about a hammer not as appro- 
priate and available for a task til hand, but as an objecl wilh mass and spa lii 'temporal 
location. II i herein ■ acquires a new mode el' intelligibililv lis local, con lex I ua I involve- 
ments are displaced by a theoretical contextualization: 



What is decisive for (he development [of mathematical physics] . . . lies in the mathemati- 
cal j!iv;rL'fk!ji l'/ nanny \i:w{(. Till- projection disco\ers. in advance something constantly 
occurrenl I mat I en. and opens lite boriwm lo husk tor LtuiJaiiCL- ("its qua nil tali vch deter- 
minable constitutive aspects i. moliim. force, location, and time}. (SZ: 3 hi) 



111 talking about a "mathematical" projection, however, Heidegger was emphasizing 
science's prior ontologies 1 del enni nation of entities, not its partially quantitative char- 
acter; " '/ii .riM!i!<"ri!([(ii means for the Greeks I ha I which man knows in advance in observ- 
ing entities and dealing with Ihings: the corporeality of bodies, the vegetable character 
of plants, the animalilv of animals, the humanness of man" |GA 5: 781. This on (illogi- 
cal understanding of theoretical interpretation served two roles. The disclosure and 
theoretical articulation of entities as occurreut was a genuine, truthful accomplish- 
ment of empirical science. This accomplishment, however, was doubly dependent upon 
its clarification through philosophical ontology. 
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In the most obvious dependence, science and cognition more generally are deriva- 
tive modes of understanding. Assertions about occurrent entities are intelligible only 
through Dasein's prior immersion in a world. Fundamental ontology then clarifies the 
relation between assertions in theoretical science and the understanding of being ihev 
presuppose, for example, by showing how the theoretical discovery of occurrent enti- 
ties a rose by modifying everyday involvement with ,t\ ni kihlf equipment |S'/: l'">9b]. But 
seienlilic assertion was also supposedly derivative in a more troubling way. Assertions 
can correctly "point out" entities as occurrent. Bui assertions also thereby indispens- 
able allow whal-is-said [ilasdcicdt'U') lobe passed on in "idle talk" (liViVf/ci that obscures 
understanding. Assertions are ambiguous" in that they can be uttered with or without 
understanding and. most important, with or without responsibility to what is being 
i a Iked about. In making understanding communicable assertion also makes possible a 
mere semblance of understanding. 

Grasping why Heidegger thought seienlilic assertions relentlessly turn us away from 
genuine understanding requires further consideration ol Heidegger's treatment of 
assertion and meaning. Most of his philosophical coniemporarii's impressed by the 
need to understand error and thoughi about non-exisi;-:v Mungs :•• siled meanings as 
inlermediaties between thought and things. We can talk and Ihink aboul what does 
not exist, or falsely about what does exist because our grasp of meanings is more basic 
than our acquaintance with things. Heidegger rejected such appeals to semantic inter- 
mediaries. Assertions "point out" entities themselves, mil meanings: "The assertion 
[the picture on the wall is hanging crookedlv ] ... in its ownmost meaning is related 
to the real picture on the wall. What one has in mind is the real picture, and nothing 
else" iS r /: 217). Like advocates of causal theories of reference nowadays. Heidegger 
accounted for linguistic articulation bv situating talk within a larger pattern of inter- 
action, rather than within a linguistic or theoretical structure. Error is a holistic rela- 
tion to the entities with which we actually interact discursively, not a direct grasp of 
meanings thai fail to represent anything cor reel Iv Heidegger differed from today's advo- 
cates of a causal theory of reference in taking our more basic dealings with our sur- 
roundings lo be practical-normative ralher than causal. They make common cause. 
however, in construing language as interaction with (lie world rather than as a formal 
structure or meanings connected to the world only indirectly. 

For Heidegger, however, the claim that assertion is a comportment toward entities 
gives heightened and ironic signilicance to the possibility of repeating whai is asset led 
By making whal-is-said communicable, assertions can become distant from the enti- 
ties they point out and are accountable to. Their proximate grounds then become not 
the entities themselves, but other assertions. There ate two dislinct wavs in which such 
"idle talk" substitutes other assertions for the entities talked about as wdrat is primarily 
understood. Most obviously, assertions can be grounded in testimony: I can make an 
assertion not from my own understanding of how things stand, but as merely passing 
on what others say. with the anonymous authority of what "one" says. But assertions 
can also be grounded infercnlially upon other assertions, with their authority mediated 
by complex networks of other claims. These two forms of interdependence are inter- 
I wined, for developing and sustaining complex networks of belief requires sharing and 
passing on what others say. 
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The iudispensabililv of inferential networks fur scientific understanding highlights 
Heidegger's insistence that his account of idle talk is not altogether disparaging. He did 
not reject articulated theoretical understanding, hut only recognized that in develop- 
ing mure extensively aril en la ted theoretical networks, the sciences risk becoming more 
invested ill their own vocabularies and theories than in tile tilings to be understood. 
Contrary to the sciences' 1'mnilmr lallihilisi image. Heidegger worried thai the develop- 
ment of a science tloacs oil' ihe possibililv thai entities might resist our familiar ways of 
encountering and talking about them. For Heidegger, science needed philosophy in 
order to remain "in the truth." The greatest danger in science was not error, which is 
more readily correctable by further inquiry, hut the emptiness or assertions closed oil 
from genuine accountability n> entities (in this respect. Heidegger's concern bears sur- 
prising aliinities to McDowell 1994). Thus, Heidegger insisted that truth as correct 
assertion was grounded in a more fundamental sense of truth as 'unhiddenness ': cor- 
rectness alone would not yield genuine understanding unless the entities themselves 
were continually wrested awav from burial in mere talk. We can then connect 
Heidegger's account of science as the discovery of entities as occurrent. and his insis- 
tence upon the need to ground science in fundamental ontology In focusing upon the 
cognitive discovery of the occurrent, science inevitably pulls us away from its own 
highest possibililv a readiness for and openness to crisis in its basic concepts out of 
lidelily to [he entities in question. Only in "philosophically" turning awav from involve- 
ment with and idle talk about entities, toward the miller si audi ng of being within wliicli 
entities are disclosed, could science remain open to truthful disclosure of things 
themselves. 

The sciences' inherent tendency to obscure the entities they discover behind a veil 
ol idle talk is recapitulated and reinforced by the dominant epistemological conception 
of philosophical reflection. The sciences, in their very efforts to discoyci and describe 
entities, lose sight of the entities themselves through involvement in an inferentially 
inter connected web ol assertions. Hpisiemologically oriented philosophers make 
explicit and deliberate: this tendency to "fall" awav from understanding of entities them- 
selves. Whereas science aiais to understand Ihe world, epistcmologic.d philosopher 1 - 
take seienlilk' cognition as their own subject matter, at one remove from scieniilic 
t. For Heidegger, by contrast, the most important philosophical task regarding 
s to help to renew their truthful openness to "the things themselves." 
In this respect. Heidegger's questioning of being would he seriously misunderstood were 
it seen as turning away from science toward something obscure and "metaphysical," 
In thinking about Ihe being of entities discovered in science, we do not think about 
something else. Being is not itself an entity, but only the disclosure of entities as intel- 
ligible. Heidegger s , >ntologic;d relied ion would not turn awav from the subject matter 
of the sciences, but instead aims to return afresh to "the things themselves" in their 
essential diselosedness. For Heidegger. .Aristotle's sustained reflections upon biology or 
Kant's upon mechanics were not a failure yet to distinguish philosophy clearly from 
science, but instead recognized philosophy's highest calling. Here as elsewhere. 
Heidegger's work has important affinities with late twentieth-century philosophical 
naturalism (Rouse 2002). 

There were nevertheless tensions within Heidegger's early philosophy of science. 
indicating lundamental diificullies within his project as a whole. Fundamental ontol- 
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ogv was an ahistorical. transcendental-philosophical inquiry into human existence as 
essentially historical and worldly. In their turn io formal structures of pure logic or tran- 
scendental consciousness. Heidegger thought his philosophical opponents had irrevo- 
cably severe.il their connection to the worldly phenomena ihcv aspired to understand. 
Heidegger adamantly opposed any comparable formalization of his own onlological 
categories. The in-order-lo-for-lhe-sake-ui relations that articulate the being of what is 
available \7.iiihinihi) can. he admitted. 

he Lira sped formally in the sense .if a system of relit (ions. But . . .in such forma liKUi mis 
the phono me nu yet leveled off so much thitl (heir real phenomenal content may be lost. 
...The "in-order- to", the "for-the-sake-of '. (he "wilh-which" of involvement... 
are inslead relationships in which cmu'ernful circumspection :ts such already dwells. 
|SZ: B8] 

ft was unclear, however, why the essential structures of fundamental ontology did not 
also evanesce into ahistorical. immaterial formal relations (Brandom this volume, 
chapter I o gives a lucid account of what such a formalization of availability would look 
like). Heidegger aimed to show how these structures were manifest within the concrete 
comportments of Dasein as being-in-lhe-world. but at multiple points, questions arise 
concerning him the onlological structures connect to the concrete comportments and 
entities. For example, how do seienlilic-Dasein's concrete everyday practices of scien- 
lilic theorizing t conceived "existed tialtv"] relate to the abstract oniological category of 
science as the (heorelical discovery of the occurrenlr More generally, how were the di In- 
ferences among ways of being [Dasein. availability, or occurrentness) relevant to the 
onlological determination of scientific domains such as nature or history.- How and 
why, for example, should the human sciences' investigations of human beings as enti- 
ties be determined by an understanding of Dasein as our way of being; Likewise, what 
is the relation between us as cases of Dasein and us as biological 01 physical entities. 
Finally. Heidegger's account of science incorporated an onlologicallv decisive but con- 
cretely elusive "changeover" from "the understanding or being that guides concern hi I 
dealings with entities" to "looking at those available entities in a 'new' way as occur- 
red f (SZ: iM ). This changeover involves both a shift from contextual communication 
(hammers thai are "too heavy" or "misplaced") to thematic assertions about mass or 
location in spacelime as ocenrrent properties, and from everyday understanding to "the 
mathematical projection of nature." Yet Heidegger merely asserted such a changeover 
without adequaleh. desuiNng it. The associated changeover from Dasein's practical 
familiarity with linguistic signs us "equipment for indicating ' to explicit, dcconlextu- 
a lined assertion was likewise both central and obscure in Heidegger's early philosophy 
of language. 

Reflection on science was central to Heidegger's reorientation of his philosophical 
project in the mid-19i()s. Notably. Heidegger abandoned fundamental ontology. His 
attempt to articulate essential differences among ways of being, and thus make ontol- 
ogy a philosophical "science." was supplanted by an historici/ed understanding of the 
intelligibility of entities: "metaphysics grounds an age . . . through a specilic interpre- 
tation of entities and through a specilic conception of truth" (GA 5: 75). Not only did 
Dasein's way of being thereby lose centrality, but occurrentness and availability also 
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ceased to he bask' categories. Science could (hen no longer have the ontological signif- 
icance of discovering entities as occurrent. 

The abandonment of fundamental ontology signilicanllv transformed Heidegger's 
phenomenology of science, developed most extensively in Age of the World-Picture'' 
(GA a). Having lost its fundamenlal-ontological signilicance, science was reconeeived 
iis an essential plicn i mienon of modernity. Heidegger's earlier account of science as the 
discovery of the occurrent now seemed too reminiscent of traditional accounts of 
science as cognition or juslilied assertion. To replace this residue of traditional episte- 
mology. Heidegger characterized modern science instead as research. Soicniilie 
research encompasses iis practitioners "within the essential form of the technologist in 
the essential sense: only in this way can [they] remain capable of being effective" 
(GA 5: S5). Modern science thus does not suspend pmciical concern with entities, but 
intensifies it. 

Heidegger retained Being and Time's claim that the "mathematical projection of 
nature" was decisive for modern science, but radically shifted his conception of what 
that projection accomplished. Previously, the mathematical character of physics dis- 
en tangled en lilies from their practical involvements so as to thetnati/e (hem as objects. 
On his revised view, the mathematical projection of physical entities inslead intensilied 
and more stringently governed scientists' dealings with them: 

Every forging-ahcad I i'i" l i , i(i7ii , i;.i already rug aires u circumscribed domain in which it 
moves. And it is precisch (lie apcning up of such a domain 'hat is (lie fundamental process 
iiJnidih'i'rifiiHfj: in research. This is accomplished in sa far as within :i region nf entities. 
e.g. nature, a deter mma'c contigurali. >r ■ •!' natural processes ; A'.fJ rrjri'jif. im-j, : has been pro- 
iecleJ This pi'i : j l l" t: ■: ■ > j sketches "it: beforehand the u ay ill ll! a cigouanl forgin^-ahead 
must bind itself to the domain opened up. This binding commitment is the rigor of 
research. ... This projection '.if nalare is secured, in so far as pin sici.il research binds itself 
to it tn each step of its questioning. (GA 5: 77. 79) 

Heidegger presented such a rigorously self-binding moving ahead within a projected 
domain or entities as the first essential characteristic of science that has been trans- 
formed into research. 

A second distinctive feature of research is its guidance by a distinctive way of pro- 
ceeding. In advancing further into a projected domain, research must be open to vari- 
ation and novelty among the phenomena discovered, yet must also sustain the 
generality and objectivity of its overall conception. This dual demand accounts for the 
centra lity of natural laws in modern scienlilic explanation: 

Only within the purview of the incessant-' ilherness nf change dues the rich parti c a kin ty 
of facts sbi;u itself l! : .:l 'he lac's must become obieclive Tr.e .'org;ug-ahe;ul o:' science^ 
mas! therefore represent the changeable in its changing holding i: steady while never- 
I he less letting motion be a motion. The stasis of facts it; 'heir continuing variation is reg- 
ularity IRegel). The constancy of change in the necessity of its course is law. Facts first 
become clear as the fuels they are within the purview of regularity and law. Empirical 
research into nature is inlrinsicalh the pulling forward and ciaiiirmiug .if regularities and 
laws. (GA S: 80) 
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This process of unifying manifold plieimnitf iui under mere general laws simultaneously 
extends and legitimates the projection of nature governing ongoing research: 
"Explanation, its a clarification mi the basis el" what is clear, is a h\ a\s ambiguous. It 
accounts for an unknown by means of a known, and at the same time confirms that 
known by means of that unknown" (GA 5: Sill. The facts receive (heir definitive deter- 
mination through subsumption under law. whose authority is secured by success in 
accounting for a multitude of facts. 

Heidegger presented the turn to experimental science as a consequence of this novel 
way of proceeding rather than its basis. Only with nature reconceived as the unifica- 
tion of diverse events under law could the creation of new phenomena in the labora- 
tory be thought to yield fundamental insights rather than jus! a proliferation of 
curiosities. "Experiment begins with the laying down of a law as its basis. To set up an 
experiment means to represent a condition under which a definite configuration of 
motions is Irackuble in the necessity of its course, i.e. of being controlled in advance bv 
calculation" (GA 5: 81). This shift is a general imperative of research, however, and not 
merely the projection of nature as a distinctively law-governed domain. For Heidegger. 
all modern research methods, from experiment;! lion to historical source criticism, 
depended upon a comparable play between an explanatory scheme and the particular 
objects or events subsumed within it. Research inevitably forms specialise'! disciplines. 
each pursuing its characteristic explanatory scheme as Tar as possible. 

For Heidegger, this relentless extension of its explanatory frameworks was a third 
fundamental characteristic or modern science, as enterprise (Betrieb; the standard 
Hncji'ti translations of "Betrieb" as "ongoing activity" or "continuing activity" miss its 
overtones or business enterprise and factory works). What drives scientific research is 
not the significance of the results sought, but the need to secure and expand the enter- 
prise of science itself: 

The way of proceeding [Verfithmn] through which individual object- do mains are con- 
quered does not simply amass results. Rather, with the help .-.if its 1'lsuIis. it adapts itself 
for a new forging-ahead. , . . This having iu Ltd up I itself '■. ' Its mvn results as the ways and 
means of an ornvard-inarchiit:; \\u\ .-.if pniCL-ediny is the essence af research's character 
as enterprising. (GA 5: 84) 

Earlier. Heidegger worried that interconnected theoretical assertions obscured the sci- 
ences' accountability to the entities they thereby discovered. In the "World-Picture 
essay, an analogous tendency becomes the defining modus operandi of scientific 
research. Supplying the incessant demands of the research enterprise for new problems 
to work on. and new material, conceptual, and institutional resources to apply to those 
problems, takes precedence over the disclosure and discovery of entities: "What is 
laking place in this extending and consolidating of the institutional character of the 
sciences.' Nothing less than securing the precedence of their way of proceeding 
i In ,'ii.''av.'il over the entities (nature and history 1 that are being objectified in research 
at that time" (GA 5: S4). The enterprising character of modern science also transforms 
its participants. Researchers are not scholars. Their characteristic virtues are not eru- 
dition but incisiveness. not relleclion but constant activity, not insight but effectiveness 
in getting the job done. 
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What is (he "job" of science, however.- In Beiuit and Time, science aimed to discover 
entities as occurrent. Philosophers could then guide scientific interpretations of end- 
ties with insights from fundamental ontology. The modern orientation of science as 
research presented in Age of the World-Picture" undermines any philosophical gover- 
nance, however. It seeks to maximize (he llexibililv of the research enterprise itself, 
unconstrained by prior accountabililv lo u domain of entities: 



The predilection imposed by the iiclual system of science is not for li contrived and rigidly 
iulerreluk'd unilicnlion of the con [fill of object-do mams hut for I he greatest possible free 
bul regulated 1 1 ex: hi lily :n iniaalmg a: n ,d sv itchmg the JljllJI :-l; task af research at tiny given 
lime. The more exclusively science i so ia I es Use If lor 'he complete conduct i J^iivilJiiiirj) and 
master;" of its work process, and (he more unapolaizcticalh i!s enlerpnses i Bi'lriebc) are 
transferred (o researeh institutes and professional schools 'he more irresi stably do lire 
eir modern essence, (GA 5: 86} 



What makes a research lask important is noi (he intrinsic signilicance of its projected 
discoveries, but the possibility of opening new vistas for further research. Here 
Hei Je^er emphasized a kinship belween modern science and technology, not simply 
because of technological applications of knowledge or scientific uses of technology. 
Rather, each relenllesslv overrieles unv accountabililv (ha( might constrain the evpan- 
siini of ils capacities fur calculation and control. There is and \:,\n lie no fur I her "tor- 
tile- sake- of- which" for modern scientific research: it orders and calculates so as to 
expand I be domain of tese.ircli. bv making en lilies more fully and ex I ensi\elv calcula- 
ble Heidegger's characterization of the research enterprise is thus reminiscent of 
Pluto's vision of the tyrant's soul, driven by an insatiable aspiration to mastery that 
cannot acknowledge any inherent limits or goals. 

There was an imporlan( practical and political dimension lo Ibis criticism of modern 
:. Throughout his career, Heidegger addressed philosophical governance of the 
ts (not just the natural sciences, but all academic disciplines] in terms of the need 
sity reform (Crowell 1997). His account of the sciences as overriding any 
wider normative accountability in purl responded lo his own disastrous aliempl live 
vears earlier lo give philosophical direction to the University of Freiburg as reelor under 
the Nazis. However one assesses the relation between Heidegger's vision and the Nazis' 
political program. Heidegger quickly found the university utterly recalcitrant to his 
philosophical aims. 

What would Heidegger's revised conception of modern science imply for philosophy 
of science, however.- Despite abandoning fundamental ontology and the ahisioiical 
conception of science as discovering entities as occurrenl. Heidegger continued to 
place science at the center of a large pliii^ophha! story about truth and being. The con- 
vergence of science and technology was conceived as an essential phenomenon of 
modernity, and thereby as a focus for metaphysical rellection. Technoscience allowed 
entities to show themselves as calculable and orderable, and thereby revealed the 
impending loss of any meaningful differences in the modern world. The source of 
this tendency was not just a sociological drive toward professional autonomy lor 
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scientific institutions, however, bill a metaphysical transformation of the intelligibility 
of entities. 

This recotiception changed the significance of epislemologicai conceptions 
of science. No longer merely philosophical errors, they supposedly express the 
"errancy" of the modern world itself, as the age of the world-picture": "World-picture, 
when understood essentially, does not mean a picture of the world but the world 
conceived as picture. What is in its entirety [entities] is now taken to be first and 
only insofar as it is set in place by human representation and production" (GA 5: 
.S'M. Heidegger was not thereby endorsing an idealist or constructivisi thesis about 
entities. He was instead claiming that the being of entities (I heir intelligibility, the 
ways in which they can manifest themselves) is nmv ilelermineit by Ihe demand-- 
of human thought and action, in ways thai also reeoneeive humans as subjects. 
The link between these reconceptions is apparent in treatments of accountability 
to eniilies us "objectivity." or correct representation. The ideal of objeelivily is In allow 
the object to show itself as it is. unchanged by how we conceive or deal with it. But 
whal is thereby determined is not the object, but our dealings with it. Taking Ihe right 
stance toward il or employing the right methods is taken as decisive for whether it 
.shows itself rightly. Human representation and praxis thereby seem to arbitrate what 

This conceplion apparently exalls human beings: our norms and goals govern the 
intelligibility of anything and everything. But Heidegger thought thai sense of mastery 
was illusory. The relentlessly conjoined objectiliealion of entities and suhjeclilicntion or 
our accountability to them inevitably transformed that accountability itself into a 
further objeel (a "value"] for a subject. Values then need clarification and objective 
assessment in turn, but their objectifi cation as values to be chosen undermines their 
authority over the choice. "Value appears to express that one is positioned toward il so 
as to pursue what is most valuable, and yet that yen value is the impotent and thread- 
bale disguise of I lie objectivity of entities having become Hal and backgroundless. No 
one dies iur mere values' (i i.A S: I \)2 i. This loss n[ uccoimiubilih hevntul ourseb es. and 
hence of the possibility thai what we do could make a sign Miami difference, supposedly 
conjoined science and technology with the subjectivization of art and the holy as 
"essential phenomena of modernity," 

This historicized conception of philosophy as metaphysics retained Heidegger's 
earlier negative assessment of the sciences capacity to understand their own signifi- 
cance and normativify. Science as such could not uncover its "essence." the meta- 
physics of the world as picture which made the trans forma I ion of science into a 
research enterprise seem appropriate and inevitable, i'nh. philosophical rclleclioii could 
hold open the possibility of an alternative understanding. This claim depended upon a 
contentious distinction between science and philosophy, however. In lectures contem- 
poraneous with Age of the World- Picture," Heidegger acknowledged that Galileo and 
Newton, or Heisenberg and Bohr, were lining philosophy rather than "mere" science.' 
The need for such gerrymandering suggests diilicullics with Heidegger's claim that 
science inevitably closed nil' a more [inula menial ontological understanding: the most 
important and inline] ilia I scientilic work had to count as philosophy instead, precisely 
because it was unquestionably insightful. 
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Throughout his career. Heidegger thus characterized science in ways analogous 
to his early association of science with idle talk. Science "as such" for Heidegger 
lias never the opening of a genuine disclosure of how entities show themselves, bill 
only an unreflective ("thoughtless"] effort to secure entities within a prior disclosure 
taken for granted. This altitude was made possible, however, by a more fundamental 
mistake. Science as such cannot be essentially "untruthful" in these ways without 
an essence in the first place, unless there is such a thing as "science as such." 
Heideggerian essences are always onlological. In lieiuii mid Time, the essence of science 
was to discover entities as occurrent. Later, he claimed that modern science projected 
entities as calculable and orderable. in ways that govern any particular scientific con- 
ceptualization in advance: "Physics . . . will never be able to renounce this one thing: 
that nature reports itself in some way or other that is identifiable through calculation 
and thai ii remains orderable as a system of information" (GA 7: 23). What is outo- 
logicaliv ciucial about this wav of revealing, for Heidegger, is us relentless- overriding 
of any issues or stakes to which the demand for calculabilitv could be held accountable. 
Science's ordering and calculation of entities only expands the domain of research, 
making entities more fully and extensive!', calculable, with ni> further ' lor-ihe-sakc- 
of- which." 

Heidegger's rendition of the history of modern science as a relentless expansion of 
calculative control may seem initially plausible in light of the "Second Scientific 
Revolution." In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the Baconian sciences of 
chemistry, heal, electricity, magnetism, and Inter biology and geology were gradually 
encompassed within mathematized. experimental science. In the twentieth century, its 
reach has extended to ever smaller, ever larger or more distant, and even complex or 
chaotic phenomena. The domain of experimental manipulation and theoretical mod- 
eli ii;.'. seems to expand without apparent bounds. Yet Heidegger's conslrual <>f science's 
relentless expansion overlooks that only a few phenomena within these domains matter 
scientifically. Most truths about the natural world are of no scientific significance what- 
soever: scientific research instead focuses its attention on specific phenomena, experi- 
mental systems, and theoretical concepts and models that seem to advance scientific 
understanding. And as Heidegger's own views suggest, such understanding is always 
oriented toward a subsequent advance, not a retrospective accounting of accumulated 
knowledge. 

Moreover, which phenomena are at issue in a given field or research program has 
frequently shifted over time, with accompanying shifts in what is at stake there. For 
example. Hans- [org Rheinbergcr I 19971 noted multiple consequential occasions when 
experimental studies of cancer shifted iairlv seamlessly into investigations of "normal" 
cellular processes now manifest in cancer cells. What mattered scientifically was 
then no longer the difference between normal and abnormal cells, but common 
characteristics of their structure and function. The 1973 "November Revolution" in 
physics marked by the discovery of weak neutral currents is another example, with 
fundamental shifts in which high- energy events were worth studying (from soft hadron 
scattering to lepton-leptou interactions and hard scattering of hadronsl, and 
toward symmetries and symmetry-breaking as central issues in theoretical modeling 
(Galison 1987: chapter 4: Pickering 1984]. Such cases cannot be appropriately 
regarded as impositions or a predetermined orientation toward calculative control upon 
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nalure as a plastic resource, for what ii mailers to understand calculalivelv. and what 
is at stake in its success, has shifted. Such shifts instead reflect an openness wilhin 
science to allowing things in show themselves intelligibly in new ways, and lo do so by 
letting "the actual results guide the decision about what to do next" (Rheinberger 1 '■''-) 5: 
60). 

Far from invariably seeking gt eater muslerv. such shifts may svii n/iic ealculative pre- 
cision and laboratory control lo advance different concerns. Dobzhanskv's adapt. tit' 'ii 
of Drosoplula genetics to study genetic variation in natural populations deliberately 
sacrificed both experimental precision ;niil mathematical liaclabililv of inheritance 
(Kohler 1994: chapter .S). Similarlv. allenlion lo the semiclassical boundary phenom- 
ena characteristic of so-called postmodern quantum mechanics forsakes mathemati- 
cal elegance and svslemalicilv in taking advantage of multiple formally inconsistent 
mudels simultaneously, in encourage a physics of irreducible complexity (Heller 
and Tomsovic 199 3). Such a physics of complexity seeks a deeper understanding 
of "chaotic" phenomena, which recognizes limits to their detailed prediction and 
control. 

Often the stakes in such shifts are fundamental to human self- understanding. 
Dobzhanskv's work helped to Torm the neo- Darwinian synthesis, which not only placed 
evolution hi" natural selection at the center of a more nniiied biology, bill also hail wider 
consequences ranging from the biological eclipse of "race" to classiiieations of intelli- 
gence and cull ure as evolved adaptations. Postmodern quantum mechanics rejects the 
quasi-theological fundamentalism governing much of recent high-energv physics. 
abandoning the quest for a unified "Theory of Everything" in favor of more local, 
situated comprehension. Similarly, the phoenix-like emergence or developmental 
biology from the ashes of embryology, and the concomitant eclipse of genetics by 
genomics, challenge the now-familiar conception of genes and DNA as the calculafivery 
controllable "secret of life" and hii>logical surrogate fur the soul (Keller I '!'■>_: Nelkin 
and Lindee 199 5; Oyama et al. 2001). 

We need to understand these far-reaching shifts in scientific significance (where 
"understanding" is meant not narrowly cogni lively, but in Heidegger's sense of ability 
to respond appropriately to possibilities!, i'ul Heidegger's aspiration lo a grand, nostal- 
gic philosophical history of being obscures these and other cases in which meaningful 
differences emerge from scientific efforts to wrest phenomena from hiddenuess. The 
point of thus speaking about science in w avs more akin I.' Heidegger's remarks on arl 
is not to reverse Heidegger's hierarchy and instead proclaim science as a privileged locus 
for the happening of truth. Rather. I am questioning any sharp or even significant 
boundaries between science and other meaningful comporlmenls as practices that 
allow entities to show themselves intelligibly. Mv examples were chosen because thev 
can be rightly described neither as scientific delermina linns of hoy,- ibmgs matter to us. 
nor as sociocullural determinations of scientific significance. Rather, they show how 
scientific understanding is integral to a larger historical disclosure of possibilities, 
within which scientific practices acquire and transform their issues and stakes. 
Heidegger's treatment of the futural orientation of scientific research as more basic 
than the retrospective assessment of knowledge constructively contributes to under- 
standing this aspect of science. Developing this contribution further, however, requires 
abandoning Heidegger's residual essentia lism about science, and especially his 
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insistence (hat science can play only a derivative, even counterproductive, role i 
making intelligible mir siliwfkin and its stakes. 



Parts of this chapkr lij"l- ialapleJ Ihim Rouse i 2! n ) ! :■ An earlier version was presented to the 
liikT!ia'ioii::i Soc:e(_i li r riu-nonic:'.' 'li goal S'lalkT i n 2i ."' C 1Va:\sh:'a ■ li : : :n 'in SVa, 1 ami '/./.• a :aiJ 
Hohwege (GA 5) are modified. Thanks to William Blattner and Taylor Carman [or critical review 
of revised translations, and (o the ediliirs !'"t" helpful comments iin the enbre paper. 

1 Heidegger ( 19fi". p. ft/). In firiM;! or, J Lair. He i decern cited relativity theory as exemplary at 
an ontological reawakening in pin sies i SZ: *-■'-] '■ ij The "inissj. in af tints' rut s name alongside 
He ise abort; and liohr 'en \ t-ars la'iL-r ir.ev ilab-i inviles a a es I ions ahaii l-k:a'oc.a.erk .k-krei'.ce 
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Dasein 

THOMAS SHEEHAN 



Well into its seventh decade. Heidegger scholarship in America has vet to reach a firm 
consensus on what Heidegger's main topic was. But we cannot understand Dasein 
without Mr si gelling clear on the central issue of Heidegger's thought - what he called 
"the thing itself {tiie Sadie ^eli>si\. Therefore, this chapter investigates "the thing itself" 
as a will' of coming to understand Dasein. That may seem like a roundabout approach. 
But no. it is a straight path to our theme - because Dasein is the thing itself 

Or is it.- Many scholars still insist that the central topic of Heidegger's work was 
"being" or "being itself [das Sehi, das Sein selbst) despite Heidegger's unambiguous 
assertion that it was not. In 1962 (Wednesday morning. September 12. to be exact) 
Heidegger declared emphatically thai once we gel beyond metaphysics' dispensations 
of being {Seinstiestliidae) and begin io think within fcYri/jiiis - from that moment on. 
"being \tiiis Sein]. rooted as it is in those dispensations, is no longer the proper topic or 
thinking. "" 

Heidegger made the same point seven years later, on September 1 1. 1969, during 
an informal seminar at Le Thor. Provence. First he reiterated his threefold distinction 
between beings {ibis Anwesi'iute). being ilselT {ibis Anwesen), and that which (fives 
being itself {das Lassen des Anwesens). Then he declared that at that third level - 
which is proper area of his own thought- "there is no longer room for even the word 

If "being" or "being itself" is not Heidegger's central topic, what is? The first page of 
i'ri.'ii-j tutd Time makes it clear that Heidegger's basic question was not about being but 
about the nieaniiui of being, tier Sinn von Sein.'' The distinction between being and the 
meaning of being is utterly crucial -much more important, for example, than theonto- 
lijgica! difference." It is the clue to distinguishing Heidegger's thought from both tradi- 
tional metaphysics and Husserliau phenomenology. It is key to unlock die Sadie selbst. 
Yet it is frequently, and disastrously, overlooked in Heidegger scholarship. 

In studying Heidegger, everything depends on the presuppositions one brings to the 
task What inform the present essay are the Aristotelian and Husserlian presupposi- 
tions that Heidegger says he brought io his own work.' 1 This chapter begins bv locating 
Heidegger's topic in contrast to Aristotle's metaphysics and Husserl's phenwnenologv. 
and then explains the role Dasein plays in that topic. The goal is to show (hat Dasein is 
r to the question about the meaning of being. 
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We begin I".' distinguishing Hi-kiir^L^e L"'s own work from classical metaphysics in the 
objectivisl fc trni thtil Husserl called "ntisiology" iiiid thai Aristotle called "wisdom." 
"first philosophy." or simply the science we seek."' 



Aristotle's Ousiology 

Field and focus 

For Aristotle, (he lield or subject-matter of lirst philosophy is everything real - what- 
ever is not nothing, whatever is in being. Aristotle expressed thai as toon (whatever-is). 
which Heidegger translates by the German neologism das Seiemie ("beings" or "any 
being"). Moreover. Aristotle's speeilk locus <>n thai subject mailer, the formal aspect 
under which he studied it. was nothing less than its condition of being real, its reahiess. 
Aristotle called this reahiess the ausia (is-ness or being) of whatever-is - which 
Heidegger renders as the Scii'iiditrii of iliis Scii'ude. As an iiiL]i.ii i'\ into ous'ui. Aristotle's 
melaplivsius is an ousiology. II studies the reahiess of whatever-is- real, the is-ness of 
whatever-is. the being of whatever-has-being." 

Two moments 

On the assumption that being/eu.fiii is what makes things real. Aristotle's metaphysics 
iisks lira questions about such being: What is its nature? and What is its ultimate 
source? These questions structure the two moments of Aristotle's metaphysics. When 
it considers the nature or being, metaphysics is ontology: and when it studies the ulti- 
mate source of being, it is theology (natural as contrasted with revealed theology). 



Aristotle's 

inetaphysics/ousiology 

The theory of the being of whatever-is -real 

THE FIRST MOMENT: THE SECOND MOMENT: 

ONTOLOGY THEOLOGY 

The nature of the being of the The ultimate source of the being of the 

real is energeia. real is perfect energeia. 



First Moment: Ontology 

The nature of the. being of things has been understood differently hv different philoso- 
phers. Plato, for example, considered the nature of ousia to be idea or eidos. Aristotle 
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took it to be energein or etilelciheiit. and Aquinas understood it as ess?. But the different 
expressions aside, there is a convergence on I lie core issue. Pliilo. Arislotle. and Aquinas 
agree on (.'ailing a thing "real" if it is and is something, i.e. if it exists and has a form or 
essence. To say lhal anv thing "lias being" means that it "is- in- a- form" or "has-existence- 
\\ i (li- essence. ' For thrse thtee pliilosophers. the question "Whal makes anything real.' " 
is answered formally by "being" (onsin) and materially bv eidos. eneiyeia. or i'ssc 

Granted the general agreement that "being" is whal explains (he real, why specifi- 
cally does Aristotle understand "being" as eneiijcin} Aristotle considers existing-iu-a- 
form {onsiti) dynamically and lelenlogk'allv: a thing's form is its ideal way of being, it is 
what that thing is supposed to be. The governing metaphor here is athletic and ascetic. 
The Greek noun to Athlon means the prize lobe won in a contest": and the verb for "to 
contend for a prize" is athleo. But contending for the prize requires lhal the athlete con- 
tinuously work out [uskeoi in order to get in shape. Being an athlete entails being an 
ascebc, someone who constantly works to get in form and stay in shape. 

To apply the metaphor to Aristotle's ousiology: the only thing that is perfectly in 
shape is the divine, which truly is its ideal form and perfectly is what it is supposed to 
be. Everything else is still striving lor its ideal so that, short of God. to be real does not 
me, in /v/Hjjin one's form so much as becoming one's form. v Human beings, for example, 
have not yet reached their ideal goal {telos) and hence are not vet completely eu- 
wl-ctiieitt ("in-one's-irfos") or perfectly cn-eig-ein I in one's linished form, like a completed 
work of art). Human being is not perfect (teleion) but imperfect [a-telcs). still on-the- 
wav-lo-lhe-goal. On this view, therefore, being-real can mean one or two things: either 
still becoming one's ideal form or already being it; either still moving to perfection 
(tmesis) or already at rest with one s fully achieved self (stasis).'" 



Second Moment: Theology 

The first moment of Aristotle's metaphysics explains to on — and thus is an cnto- logy - 
bv laving out ihe le lei 'logical structure of the being of whatever-has-being. But his 
second and ultimate question asks: What is the source of all being. : Presumably that 
source is the divine, insofar as God is the perfect instance of achieved cneujeui. One savs 
"presumably" because Aristotle did not themalically ground his ontology in his theol- 
ogy. Others, hov, ever, have <\o\\c the job tor him. Ftolessor Joseph t Hveus. lot example. 
has reconstructed a plausible grounding of Aristotle's ontology in his theology by- 
focusing on the essence-moment of essence-and-existeuce, and then localing the 
highest instance of being-in-a-form in the perfectly self- coincident Aristotelian God, the 
ground or cause of lower forms of ousia." Aquinas, on the other hand, constructed 
his own onto-theologv by focusing on ihe existence-moment of essence-aud-existence. 
He interpreted worldly existence as a finite instance of the "act of being" (esse), 
and then I raced Unite esse back to an inlinile act of osc that Ireelv bestows Unite esse in 
creation, 1 " 

For Heidegger, however, all such efforts merely identify (in God) the highest entita- 
live instance of the real, even if the essence of that supreme entity is pure self- 
subsistent existing \ipsuin esse pel se subsisleus). Whether it is based on essence or on 
exislenee. metaphysics gives .m untie answer to the question about being: it explains ii> 
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on by attsia, but then explains ousia by yet another ojj. the highest one. Aquinas. I'or 
f\,i]iipk. explains any ens ii.e. anv 'irtfmj.s-r.vsi'i bv the I'DNMi/Jmiiniii I the j]Knii)ii'-/ii(fii'.'i.s- 
esse), without thereby explaining what esse is in and of itself. 1 ' 



Heidegger's Phenomenology 

Field and focus 

The entry-level difference between Heidegger and Aristotle consists in Heidegger'' 
emplovmeni of a phenomenological altitude and method in his work. Heidegger s shift 
from an objeclivist In a phenomenological framework emailed a radiciil change in what 
he look to be the Held and the focus of philosophy. Aristotle's material object was the 
real [to on), and his formal focus was on the realness of the real, attsia understood as 
independent of the human subject. By contrast. Heidegger's material object is the 
meaningful ito alethes or to par-on). and his formal focus is on the meaningfulness of 
the meaningful (the aleiheia of the alet lies, the pareunia of thc/w-tiin in correlation with 
human interests and purposes. "'That is. Heidegger abandons an obj eel- focused theory 
of being (ousiologv as Seinsle!nr\ for a correla lion-focused theory of meaning (parousi- 
ology as Bedeutitngslehre) — in a word, phenomenology. 

Phenomenology as a Bedeutitngslehre or theory of meaning invesli gales the correla- 
tion between objects and their intentional constitution. Heidegger's mentor here 
was the early Husserl. whose Logical Investigations (1900-11 had argued that the 
focal topic of philosophy was neither objects allegedly meaningful in themselves (the 
"independent- of- my-mind-out- there- now- real ") nor subjeclivih' as either the (.'artesian 
ego separated from the world or the psychological ego embedded in nature. Rather, 
phenomenology focuses on then priori correlation between liiUigs-as-nwuiiiiigliilanA the 
constitution of their mcaningjttlncss. where "constitution" refers to the bestowal of sense 
upon objects (Sinngebung). 



The subject matter of phenomenology: 
the a priori correlation between 

THE MEANINGFUL raid ITS CONSTITUTION 

what appears in understanding and what allows it to appear 

the meaningful as it shows up in the understanding of its meaning 



What finally separated Heidegger's phenomenology from Husserl's was their dis- 
agreement over the constitution of the meaningfulness of the meaningful. After the 

Logical Investigations. Husserl look a neo-Kanlian and Cartesian turn and claimed that 
transcendental suhjeeiivittj. in intentional correlation vvilh iis objects, was the source of 
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all meaning- giving. Heidegger, on the other hand, argued that the lived context or world 
within which tilings are encountered - the matrix of intelligibility structured by cor- 
relative human interests and purposes — was the source of meaning. ' ' 

One of the challenges in interpreting Heidegger is to remember that when he uses 
the language of "being." he means "being" as phenomeni'logically reduced, i.e. as 
iin-anitiglulness. When he suvs das Seiende he means not just beings {to on) but beings 
as intelligible (u> dlethes). not "what is out there" but what is meaningfully present {to 
pttrott) within a human context. In his first lecture course after the First World War 
Heidegger made the point by pressing his students on what it is they first encounter in 
their lived experience. Is it things,- Objects? Values; No, he insisted, it is: 

[he meaningful litis l'v::l: : ui^!>n:\ - that's what :s primary, 'hat s \\ hat is immediately in 
your Face without any deliiur ihniuph a menial ^nisp nf Ihe ihiny. When you live in the 
\v-. irLd ■■ '■' tirsl-ham: ;:\r:ene:;ee. cviri ( h: nti o 'ines all ov. f ' ailed \vi'.':\ meaning, all i-vli" ihe 
pkicc and all the it me. E\ erylhatp :;; emheddeLL in a nieanatphd eanlexl and that context 
is whit given if ipu'iipiipn;. '" 

Heidegger makes the same point bv interpreting otisUt as jxuoashi. and Sein its .-limrseu. 
Ueing as presence Minvi'seit) does not refer to a thing's spalio-leniporal presence "out 
there." Anwesen means nieaningjul presence in correlation with the understanding or 
that meaning. When Heidegger, as lie frequently does, interprets pmousin ur Anwesen 
as "nearness," that nearness is not spatial but a metaphor Tor significance. The "near" 
ur nie.inmgltil llting. lie says, is present within our contents even though it "can be far 
away in terms of distance."' 

In summary: (a) Heidegger s shift awav from classical metaphysics consists in his 
taking a phenome no logical turn from the being of whateyer-is-in-being to the mean- 
iugfulness of whatever-is-meaningful: from the classical Sein des Seietiden to the phe- 
nomenological Anwesen des Anwesenden. (b) hi turn, Heidegger's shift awav from 
HusM-rlun phenomenology to his own hermeneuliail phenomenology consists in iden- 
lifving I lie world as the source or all meaning. Die 1 1 Hi wehet'" — the function of a world 
is to enworld things, the essence of a context is to contextualize things, i.e. to consti- 
tute the meaning of the things found within it. by providing the medium whereby they 



Two moments 

Heidegger's phenomenon >gical theory of being-as-meaning asks two questions about 
the meaningfulness of the meaningful: What is its nature? And what is its ultimate 
source- We may call these two questions, respectively, the "lead-in question" and the 
fundamental question." They provide the two structural moments of Heidegger's 
thought from Sein ttnd Zeit all the way up to his last essays. 

Every theoretical question seeks an answer or explanation which. Heidegger and 
Aristotle agree, is the niriii or niche or logos of (the cause of, source of, or reason for) 
w hit lever is being invesligaled.~ : ' Whal Heidegger investigates is not meaningful :!ti::<:\ 
but their nieaningfidness - not classical Sein but phenomeiiological .-Irmv.wi. The mean- 
in gl'tilness of things is the Anwt^en of Ihe Anwewnti"*. Ihe ttletheia of to cdethes or the 
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;iiin>riNii[ of to parol i. The nature of that meaningfuluess is the subject of Heid^j.^s! • 
lead-in question, just as its cause or source is the subject of his fundamental question. Jl 



Heidegger's phenomenology 
A theory of the meaningfiilness of whatever is meaningful 

THE FIRST MOMENT THE SECOND MOMENT: 

The structure of meaning fulness The ultimate source of meaningfiilness 

is presence is pres-absence 

(analysis of world) (analysis of movement) 



Before treating the two moments in detail, we may note in summary-form the 

structural parallels iiiul material differences between Aristotle's problematic and 
Heidegger's, 

The starting point; 

Aristotle, things insofar as they are real, that is. the realness of the real {to on liei on, 
that is, austa). 

H: jiIui ii'i : the meaningful insofar as it is meaningful, i.e. the meaningfiilness of the 
meaningful {toaletlies Jiei aletlies. that is. aletheia: to piirou iwi pat on. that is, parousia). 

The lead-in question: 

Aristotle. What is the realness of the real- What is oitsia': (Answer: encraeia. as what 
constitutes reality.) 

Hridi-iiiiri: What i.s [Ur inea nind'ulness of the meaningful? What is parousia or 
aletheia? (Answer: world, as what constitutes meaning.) 

The fundamental question: 

Aristotle: What is the ultimate source or Wesen of cnrrpriii; (Answer: absolute 

energeia.) 

Hri\toitii'r: What is the ultimate source or Wesen of any world; (Answer: radical 

iiniuule. i 



The First Moment: The Structure of Meaningfiilness 

Heidegger begins with the wonder of all wonders," the fact that things are full of 
meaning, indeed that there is meaningfiilness at all." On that basis, his iirst question 
seeks [he cause of and explanation for that meaningfiilness. Heidegger s answer is 
"world,'' and the process of arriving at that answer is his "world-analysis' " 
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Being and Time begins \\ ith the everyday lived experience of using things to carry out 
tasks, but it quickly shifts from the things that are meaningful to how they get their 
meanings. That is. Heidegger prescinds from the things that participate in meaning- 
fulness, and focuses instead on their meaningfulness of and bv itself uih'theUi in ilself 
;>itii>tiy,ti in itself, dtis Si'ia sclhst). When things are meaningful, where dues lhai meaning 
come from: What is responsible for itr Heidegger's response: what constitutes the 
int'-.i ni ti'j. nl things is the context of human involvement within which those things are 
mel. tlic matrix of human purposes ordered to human interests and ultimately to 
human survival - that is. a world. 







A world as 


a realm of meaningfulness 




(A) wherein 


hum., 


beings live 


and experience meaning 
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HUMAN BEING 


things 




things 
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(B) whereb} 


thing-- 


within tha 


realm get their meaning. 





Each human world opens up or un-locks {n-letlieimi: dis-doses) the meanings that 
can accrue to the things found within it. It does so by providing, and indeed being, a 
set of possible relations in terms of which Ihings gel their signiliamce. In the context 
of a downpour, for example, a piece of rough canvas has a different signilicunce than 
it might in an elegant living room. Of course human beings live in many distinct worlds 
at the same time. A father, for instance, makes business phone mils from home while 
rucking his child to sleep Each of those worlds - his job, his parenting, his need to slay 
dry in the rain - has the function of providing the range of possible sense-miking 
within its specific region. 

In the chapter entitled "The Essential Structure of World. Being and Time examines 
I he lived world <>f practical activity in order to derive the general structure or any world 
at all. That is. Heidegger's description of particular worlds of praxis (the worlds of the 
carpenter, the writer, the tailor, and the shoemaker) is only for the purpose of demon- 
slraling the common structure of those worlds, the "worldhood" of any world." 4 As 
Heidegger defines its structure and function, a world is both (a) the "place wherein" 
human beings live out their interests and purposes, and (b| the "relations whereby" 
things within (hut realm gel I heir meaning. A world is the range of human possibili- 
ties in terms of which a nv thing within (hat context can have significance. All such pos- 
sibilities are ultimately (i.e. Ideologically! ordered to human being, by way of luliilling 
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human purposes. The world, therefore, is what-cotistitutes- meaning [to nleiiieneiin 
insofar as it is the relational context, ordered to the final cause of human fulfillment, 
that lets things make sense," 1 

Heidegger sees a fundamental distinction within meaningfulness. between the 
meaningful thing and its inclining, i.e. between any instance audits class, or (in the lan- 
guage of being i between this Scicude and its SVicmf/icii." ' Things do not come with their 
meanings built in hut get conslitin ed as meaningful. 1 liseursive meaning occurs only in 
a synthesis, and synthesis presumes a prior distinction between the elements that will 
gel synthesized into a meaningful whole." Aflirming that so-and-so is a philosopher 
assumes that she does not exhaust the class "philosopher - she and the class are dis- 
tinct - even though she can be identified, in a synthesis, as being one member of that 
class. Heidegger's world-analysis slums how the structure of synthesizing and distin- 
guishing is intrinsic not only In discursive nets of making-sense (e.g. the assertion "She 
is a philosopher"] but above all to the uwMitsi'i/ within which such acts are performed. 
He argues that the world's very structure as svnthesis-and-dilierentiation is the condi- 
tion of all discursive sense-making, 

"World" is what Heidegger means bv "being" (das Sein).-'' and he uses many terms 
and metaphors for this meaning- constituting structure. Each of the terms has both a 
viirni-iidniiiMiivv and a diiiiiiinie-iivnsiiivc meaning. Fur example, "world," when viewed 
statically and inlransi lively, is I he plaieof meaningfulness. But viewed dynamically and 
transitively, ii is the pineing of things in meaning. I he eiiwur Idling a nil Ciintexui.iii/ing 
of them within a set of possibilities thai makes things able to be known and used in 
terms of those very possibilities. Likewise "being.'' when taken intransitively, indicates 
"presence." but when taken dynamically and transitively, it names the presenting" or 
things, the act of allowing, them to be meaningfully present.' ""' Heidegger's other names 
for world include the following. 

1 Vie open that opens tilings up [das Shi. diis I >ffeiie). '" Heidegger draws this and cognate 
terms from Aristotle's description or the human soul as the ioposeidon. "the place where 
meaning shows up." 1 ' The world is the self "writ large" or "opened out." with no 
"inside" where it might take refuge. |J Read statically and intra nsi lively. I his !>n or i iffene 
is the open Held [die Gegcnd) in which all forms of meaningfulness (all instances of 
"being") occur. Read dynamically and transitively, litis open opens tilings up l'oi possible 
use and appropriation, i.e. makes them accessible and signilicaut to human comport- 
ment. (In the language of being, the world lets beings be, sc. meaningful,) 11 

In Greek philosophy which always hovers in the background of Heidegger's work, 
the condition of being-open indicates imperfection. For Aristotle, closure (self-closure 
upon oni'M'll i i' realization of all one's possibilities! means perfection completion. 
accomplish iiient ihe achievement of the reins {en-tel-eeheia). Therefore, by describing 
the meaning giving world as "open" rather than "closed." Heidegger is indicating that 
the game is not over yet— there is still time to play, and room to maneuver ['/.ciiuium. 
Spirit ituin). The goal of full intelligibility may be near and even impending, but it never 
completely arrives. As open, the world- which is human being - is always incomplete 
and finite. That is why everything it constitutes - every form of meaning or being that 
appears within it - is also ineluctably finite. 

2 77ii' arena of difference and tension, of in-hel\veen-ness and mediation {Unter-schied, 
ditipiiora: Austrag. polemos: iliis Zwiseiicn. die \'einiiitiung. die MitleibaikciH. ' 4 That the 
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world and (he meanings it makes possible are alums Unite is evidenced bv the fact 
that making-sense always consists in partially synthesizing the never-completclv- 
sv inheritable. I'ifference and distinction always outride efforts al unilieation uliaiiesis 
spinhesis. diaphora > henoles). and the structure of world is responsible Tor that fact. 
Meaninglulness requires mediation, relations that connect, for example, these tools to 
that task. But the prerequisite for mediation is a medium, a Held or possible relations 
within which the connections can be made. Read statically and intransitively. I he world 
is the medium (the ii/fjiit'l of intelligibility. Ke.nl dynamically and transi lively, the world 
as medium mediates tools and tasks (as well as subjects and predicates) to each other. 
with the result that sense occurs. 

Meaningfulness for human beings is not. and can never be, gathered into perfect 
unity with itself, as always already is the case with Aristotle's self-coincident God. the 
thinking that im media telv thinks of nothing but itself as thinking. ''Thus the "open" 
as what makes meaning possible is never a self-coincident unity but is always "drawn 
out" (cf Austratj). always a tension tpolemos) between togetherness and apartness, unity 
and separation, synthesis and difference. The world is a "setting apart" [Atts-eiiuuider- 
setzung. Gegen-setztmtj) that also holds (he separated elements into a tentative unity of 
sense. in That is why our acts of sense-making approach unity but never achieve it. The 
assertion "Socrates is an Athenian" (i.e. oar Athenian) indicates that he dues nol 
exhaust the category. The same for tools and tasks - they never perfectly coincide. This 
hammer can do the nailing, but if all else fails. I might use this rock for the job, 

3 TSie "free" that trees ihuujs: the power iluit empowers tliem (rins Freie. das Machtende, 
dif- TdiijiiUhnniiheiide).' Read intransitively, the "free" is an open and empty space, 
and "power" is a reserve of untapped energy. But read transitively, the free frees 
tilings within the world, and puwer empower', (heir significance. Insofar as flu- world is 
the realm of relations between, for example, tools and their possible utility, it hhernies 
those tools from their " just- 1 here- ness" bv revealing I heir aptitude ( liewitudttiisi lor I'ul- 
lilhng this or lhal purpose. As a dynamic matrix of relations that orients things to 
human purposes, the world enables things to be signilicant. In that regard Heidegger 
compares "world" to what Plato's Republic calls "the good," Heidegger translates io 
agathan as das Tait(j!iclinutcheitde. the "empowering." insofar as. for Plato, it makes iutel- 
ligjhililv possible, both the person s ability to understand and a form's ability to be 
understood. So too the world as the constituting source of intelligibility empowers the 
things within that world to be understood, and enables human beings to understand 

4 TSie opening tliat clarifies things: the unfolding tltat lets them appear: the birthing that 
brings them forth uiie Liciuuiui; ttleiiwitr. .'>,'j!/Ni\!. 4 "The original meaning of Lkhtimg'is any 
sialic opening (e.g. a window) that lets in the light. 41 But read actively and trail snivel 1 .: 
that opening hi iiiijs elaritij to things in the room bv lelimg lighl shine- on them and shuw 
them as this or that. In another image, the world is aletheia — intransitively, the self- 
unfolding of world itself; and transitively, the unfolding of things \to aletheuein) by- 
bringing them into meaning. In yet another image, the world is to phpein or phi/sis: 
intransitively, the world's "arising" or self- emergence: transitively, the birthing lhal 
brings things forth into the open, where they can appear as this or that. 4 " 

These last two terms for world have a speeilieallv kinetic sense, and Heidegger claims 
that Parmenides and Heraclilus. by naming being itself" with such terms as aletheiii 
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(i ml ;>ii :y sj v.. rev ealed their i injilici ( understanding of this movement- characler of world. 
The word triclinia indicates "emergence In mi hidden uess." and ihe verb iik'iiiaw means 
In bring from hiddenness, ' 4I The verb phgo. which underlies phi/sis. means "to arise" 
(middle voice! and "lu give birth lo" (aclive voice I. These terms. Heidegger argues, show 
that Heraclilus and Pannenides understood (ha! ev erv 'ense-consuiming world is 
somehow an emergen I movemcnl (inlransilive moment) that in turn moves things into 
int'-.i ni ti'j. 1 transitive moment ). Thus Heidegger pit LiipJi rases phnsis as (he "movemenl ol 
appearance" (ific licweguitg \lc\ iirscheinens}. where Ihe ties indicules a double genitive: 
(a.i Ihe world's own movement into presence and appearance (intransitive moment) and 
(b) the world as moving tilings into their present appearance (transitive moment)." 

l'u( what is (his movement, and what ninv.s il. : Parmeiiide' and Herai_li(us gol no 
further than the intimation that world is kinetic, They did not take the next step and 
ask whal Heidegger calls ihe " fundamental question" uiii 1 Gnituifrage). If (he world is 
somehow "moved into position." what is the source of thai movemenl- What causes 
the emergence of any meaning- giving context? 



The Second Moment: The Source of Meaningful lness 

The first moment of Heidegger's work examines the world as Liclititng - the open that 
opens things up. Ihe clearing dial clarities (hem. Ihe ever-present presence I ha I allows 
Ihings their current meaning."" Hut his linalaim is to move beyond the nature and func- 
tion of world so as to discover the ultimate source of world: the arche of all forms of 
nh'iliciti. Ihe ijj(i(7 of any mode of parousiti. Ihe Wi'seii of this Seiu stilisi. We noled above 
that "world" is whal Heidegger means by "being"' {(Ins Sein). 4 " But his final goal is not 
being or world but the meaning of being, the source of world. 4 Hence his fundamental 
and linn] question is: "UWiit unit wic grin cs die Litinitng-" 4 * Where does world come 
from- What causes or "gives" any world as a meaning-constiluling context? In the lan- 
guage of being: whal is the Weseu of Sein? 

Whatever answers to that question will be the thing itself. And Heidegger's response 
is clear: the ultimate source ol world is llic oniologicai nioremeiii of Imiihiii being that opens 
the cirtpcirpfj. The answer, in shorl. is l.'asein. and Heidegger's process oT arriving at that 
answer is his Dasein-analvsis. 

Dasein's world-opening movemenl is what Heidegger calls l:"ra;/m"s. a term that 
covers Ihe three moments of a unified process: Dasein's ontological condition of (a) 
Ih'iinj-i'neitetl-npsv as lo (b) conic-iiilo-ils-owu and thus (c) linitclp appealing- emergence, 
fullillmenl. appearance. 4 '* The key to understanding Breignis - and therefore, die Siiehc 
selbst — is Heidegger's notion of movement, which lie retrieved from Aristotle's analy- 
sis of kinesis.' 1 ''' Bui Heidegger calls kinesis "the most difficult thing Western philosophy 
has had to ponder in the course of its history " 1| Given the difficulty, our discussion 
will have lo lake several steps Ihrough Aristotle's thought. Perhaps nowhere else is 
Heidegger's admonition more relevant: "You would be advised to postpone reading 
Heidegger for the. time being and first study Aristotle for ten or fifteen years." 12 

The following discussion of movemenl is focused not on just any entity but on the 
exemplar entity. Daseiu. As Heidegger puts it in the opening words of Being and Time. 
"we ourselves [which always means T) are the entity to be analyzed."'' The point of 
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what follows is not to reduce Heidegger to Aristotle or to confuse Lrciotiis with 
Aristotelian kinesis. Heidegger always takes distance from Aristotle's thought to the 
degree il is metaphysical. However, he also adapts Aristotle's proto-phenomenolugieal 
insi^his In his own ends, and frequenlly uses Arislolelian lerms as "limit-ideas," back- 
ground against which he formulates his own thinking. The point, then, is to find out 
where Heidegger's thought came from and how he relrieved I'.rcionis from kinesis. 



Movement as Being-opened-up and Coming-into-one's-own 

Per Id'! ion 

Heidegger's understanding of movement is informed bv Aristotle's teleological view of 
kinesis, which in turn flows from Greek philosophy's "top-down" understanding of 
being. Aristotle shares the classical Creek com ielion of the norma tiveness of the ideal, 
the perfect, and the whole. In this view, philosophy reads reality "backwards," as it 
were, from Ihe de jure perfect to the de lite to imperfect, from the a priori to the a posteri- 
ori — rather than "forwards" from the imperfect to the perfection il strives for. Philosophy 
begin-- with a sense of the ultimate and perfect (how else would if know anything as 
imperfect; 1 ) and then works down from the ideal to the real, from the fully achieved to 
what is still on- the- way. from the whole to what participates in it. 14 

By perfection {to teleiou) Aristotle means self-possession. A thing is perfect and com- 
plete when "it possesses its tolas." i.e. "when not the least part of the thing can be found 
outside or it,"^ Such perfect self-possession is also called "wholeness" or "ownness" (Id 
liolou). Something is whole and ils own, Aristotle savs. when "it lacks no part of what 
belongs to it by its essence."^™ These ideas converge in Arislotle's kev terms: eu-tei-cthein. 
"bei Liji-wh i >Hv- i'u Hilled." and eu-n ii-oiii. "being a linished w t 'i k. Tii be [V fleet means In 
have arrived at one's essence, to have come into one's own. And since, for Arislotle, 
"perfection." "wholeness." and "ownness" are not univocal but analogous terms, we 
must say that every enlily is perfecl to the degree that it has come into its own. 



Movement is measured by perfection 

Such norma live perfecl ion gives Arisioile the high ground from which he works down 
to a definition of imperfection and movement. If the perfect is a linished work already 
id rest in itself. I he imperfect is wh.it is still striving In I'll Hi II ils essence. Mm ulial is slid 
on the way to its goal is bivalent. On the one hand, it participates in the goal without 
entirely possessing it. (You speak some Italian even iT not perfect Italian.! tin Ihe other 
hand, participation without full possession is inherently deficient or it- tries, still coming 
into its own. 

Aristotle combines these two moments into his notion of " parti cipation- as-deficient- 
perfeciion." That, in fact, is what he means bv nn.ive.tnen I: euertjcui aieles. the perfecting 
of the imperfect, or partial perfection striving lor complete perfection, or participation 
on the way to plenitude." Movement, in short, is the state of becoming, and in 
Aristotle's words, "becoming is the transition lo being." indeed, "becoming is lor ilie sake 
o/being."" 1 " 
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Telosds mover mid as the " giver-of-presence" 

fn lliis dynamic vision of reality, the telos of a thing iiciivchi moves I lie thing by drilling 
it towards its own fulfillment. The telos is not up ahead somewhere, but always wiiiun 
the thing. In Aristotle's view, every being wants itself, wants to become and finally be 
its own. Thus everything in Aristotle's universe is either telic or erotic, either already 
itself or desiring to be itself. In the former case, the wlos is wholly present, informing 
and fulfilling the entity, in the latter case, the trios is still drawing the entity, from within, 
not to anything outside or itself but to its own self- fulfillment.^' Self- Tu Hi I line n I is what 
Aristotle means by "the good." His the ultimate reason whv anything is at all [tohatttott 
heiieka), and it is what everything desires. Kluri lias erommoii - the trios moves us by 
being desired. Our yen being, insofar as it is imperfect, draws us on to ourselves. 
because self- fulfillment is what we long for.''" 

What then is a moving entity- And what is Dasein as a "self- moving" entity.- Answer: 
;i moving enlilv is actually a "moved" entity (drawn on by its wlos). and Dasein is "self- 
moved" insofar as it is drawn on by ils own desired fulfillment." 1 Any moved entity - 
and especially Dasein as self-moved - is defined by its relative iilisi'me-lroni-iicileii'u'is. 
which is equally ils erotic pirseiitt'-to-pnieiiion. In shorthand: aissi.mt (relative rather 
than absoluic absence, since the unfulli lied but desired wlos draws us to ourselves) Civt-.s 
(i.e. lets be. allows for. is the source oh i'iu.si:\a:. Dasein s movement is pres-abs-enee: 
our imperfect presence is the gift <>f our presence-bestowing absence. 

Thisontological condition of Dasein is evidence-din its ontic comportment. " : Alison. 
for example, is studying lor the doctorate: that is her raison d'etre at the moment. The 
doctorate is relatively absent vet. as desired, gives Alison her presence, the world of 
meaning in which she currently lives, that of "beiug-a-graduate-student." The rela- 
tively absent desideratum - still unailained but proleptically present in the desire for it 
- bestows presence. It gives world. Es gibt Sein. 



Movement as Bestowing World 

Perfect iiiu'erjeaion 

But exactly what kind of presence does Dasein' s relative, self- absence bestow? We men- 
tioned that Heidegger both takes distance from Aristotle and frequently transforms 
Aristotle's notions to his own ends. We can see how Heidegger radically dil'lrreiiiiales 
his own idea of Dasein's movement from Aristotle's notion of natural movement by 
considering three analogous meanings of becoming and perfection 

1 Perfectly perfect. In the case of God, perfection means having already attained per- 
fection and indeed having always been there. The divine has ahvavs-already come 
into its own. There is no becoming in God," 1 

2 Imperfectly perfect. An artifact under construction (e.g. wood being assembled into 
a table) participates in its future perfection, but possesses if only deficiently, It is 
still being moved towards ils fulfillment, and once it reaches it. the movement of 
be coining- a- table will stop. 



3 Perfectly imperfect. Dasein - (he human essence - is whole and complete in its 
incompleteness. Its ontological perfection is to he imperfect, with no prospect of 
achieving an idea! perfection in (he future. Like God. Dasein has always- already 
come into its own, but its own-ness is its human linitude. Ontologically Dasein is 
"frozen" in its movedness or becoming (even though ontieallv it is always becom- 
ing this or that). 

Let us contrast Dasein with (he other two entities mentioned above, (a) Dasein 
and the table-under-construction are both instances of becoming |coming-ink>- 
i(s-own) but with this difference: in the case of (he (able, the becoming will cease 
once the construction reaches its goal, whereas Pas-em's becoming is ahvavs an end 
in itself rather than a step towards a further goal. |b) Dasein and God are boll) instances 
of perfection, but with this difference: whereas the divine is ahvavs whole and 
perfect in its slate of unending rest, Dasein is always whole and perfect in its slate or 
mortal linitude. ( intologicallv Dasein is going nowhere - because it always already is 
where it is supposed to be: in the state of coming-inloits-own. Dasein's unique onto- 
logical movement is neither diachronic progression over lime (as in change of place. 
quality, or quantity) nor onlological transformalion into some thing it essenliallv was 
not before |as in the case of substantial change). Rather. Dasein s perfection is to be 
imperfect." 4 



Meaning/illness is measured by perfection 

The kind of perfect imperieclion that characterizes Dasein tells us what kind of pres- 
ence Dasein's absence bestows upon it. In the Greek view of being, reality is not only a 
matter of perfection (coming- into- one' s-own), and but ultimately a matter of "shining 
forth" and "appearing" — being present and accessible, i.e. meaningful both to oneself 
and to other entities. Being and meaningfulness. or perfection and intelligibility - eiuai 
and aletliein - are interchangeable, "'Therefore, the greater an entity's degree of being, 
the greater its degree of meaningfulness. in the double sense of intelligence tubilitv to 
know itself and others) and intelligibility (ability to be known bv itself and others). But 
meaningfulness - like being, perfection, and wholeness - is analogous: it comes in dif- 
ferent degrees a I differ en I levels of perfection. The most perfect entity is all light and no 
darkness- pure knowing and knowabililv - whereas tin imperfect entity is duiiivscniv. 
only partially knowing and knowable. 

For Aristotle, knowing is a matter of /icing one with the known, (God's perfect self- 
knowledge is the paradigm. I Mill since "knowing'' is also an analogous term, a knovrer 
is one with the known to the degree that the knower is perfect. God. as perfectly sell 1 
coincident, is entirely one with the proper object of its knowledge (namely itself)."" But 
with imperfect beings, it is the degree of their presence to tlw'o ii'/riiiw/t,' absent tekis that 
gi\ cs litem i licit measuie of intelligence and inlelligibilih . The relatively absent goal, io 
the degree that ii is proleplicallv present as desired, gives the moving entity its ileglec 
of ability to make sense of things. Dasein, the perfectly imperfect intelligent entity, is 
structurally a Unite knower — it never has the immediate relation to the known thai God 
has. Dasein knows medialelv. bv bonding (he knowable Io itself via a matrix of medi- 
ating relationships. Dasein makes sense of itself and of oi Iters only by way of world."' 
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In short: Dasein's imperfect being engenders an imperfect locus of meaning: the 
world as the dynamic-transitive realm or mediation. Willi thai. Heidegger has reached 
his glial. He has grounded (he (heurv of meaning in ungroundable Dasein, the theory 
of presence in the ontology of absence."" 



Conclusion: Ereignis 

Dasein h;ts always already come into its own, and its own is its per feci Iv imperfeci ii ni- 
tride. Human being, therefore, isontologicalh" bivalent (a) Insofar as il is iuprjiT/i'd. ii is 
a lack; but that lack is also a longing (a desirel. and a belonging - even if there is 
nothing to belong to. and no "something else" to king lor. This means thai human being 
is orr-center. eccentric, a pretention thai is going nowhere - Dasein is essentially sell 1 
absent. |b] But insofar as it is ;.)(V/<rl. Dasein also has presence, although a radically 
linile presence: not self coincident bill dislended: not a unity bulparls-outside-of-pnrts; 
not a pure mindbul a self- concerned body Yel fur all Us distension, human being is held 
together in a tension or difference and synthesis. In fact, it is that tension. This self- 
concerned, self-aware body, this distended tension thai ultimately intends itself, is the 
world engendered by human being. In fact it is human being itself. 

The early Heidegger called this stale of affairs "being thrown open" (Geworfensein), 
whereas the later Heidegger called il "being drawn out into its own" [llreitinetsi'tii]."'' 
I'.ut whether interpreted as thrown into its openness or pi ii Jed into its openness, it is the 
same movement of human being. Dasein is (a| opened- up into openness and thereby 
(hi cumes-into-its-own-perfecl-imperfeclion and |c) appears as the self-intending dis- 
tended tension that it is - world. These three moments constitute Lreiipiis. the unique 
I movement that is Dasein, 



1 As drawn out and opened up bv its own imperfection. Dasein opens up the mediat- 
ing realm that frees things from unintelligibility, the clearing that clarifies them, the 
unifying- oP difference that draws them into tentative aggregates of sense. 

2 This draw-out. opened- up. and mediating stale of imperfection constitutes Dasein's 
ownmost perfection, its always- having- come- in to- its- own. 

3 Having alvvavs already come into its perfect imperfection, Dasein appears as what 
it is: not just the topos eidmi - the place where meaning appears - but above all the 
eidoseidon." the very appearing of appearance, the wellspring of meaning, them tin, 
arehe, and logos - the cause of, source of. and reason for the wonder of all wonders: 
thai there is appearance at all, meaniugrulness at all, "being" at all. 

And each of us does this not as a modern subject or metaphysical ground but only 
in utter poverty and in spile of ourselves. In fact, we cannot properly say "we" do it. 
Ralher. it is "done unto" us: we are moved by our perfect imperfection in such a way 
that world occurs. This happens without us being fully ourselves, and not because we 
spontaneously "become" ourselves, but rather because we limv to become ourselves: 
we are "pulled" bv our own self- absence. We are the <<;ic!!cd-u;i opening of meaning. Ihe 



cmpowcwd empowering vf sense. A l\v ii\ s apprnae'hing but never arriving, we are - as 
Stephen Daedalus puts it- almosling it." We are always -in Herticlilus' worilifi.'i .v ; .■' ■; ; . ; > ■ 
— "getting near without ever arriving. ' ' And I lie- i>u tonne is meanmgfulness. 



'I'll i;: '.■ Ii ;■. p I it is ;iediculeu In I'rafessai" Richard M. Cap;iH ;:nc. i ,if SlniiebiK C ■II^.-l;^. Massachusetts 
whose giics lii i ns Libmi! "being •; si i in i;ii!" 2'. '■' ) 1 1 w\ ike mi- ;;p from ;i lo:;g dogma Ik sliimhii". 

1 [al By "Dasein" J mean human being us ihe essence ot' human beings, ibl In the following 
notes "GA' abbre\ iu ks Martin Hi: digger, i i, , vi;iJM, , is, l M l ,, r ■: l'rij iikJ' ! .;rl iiin Main; Kloslermann. 
1975IT). and "SD" abbreviates Martin Heidegger. Zur Sache des Denkens (Tiiblngen: Max 
Niemeyer, 1964 i. Citations in I his chapter usuulh refer to k-\;s by page and line, separated 
by a period. (The line-count does not Include the header" al [he top of the page or any 
empty lines on the page, but it does count (he lines of sccliiin (itles. i Thus, for example, "SD 
44.4-7" means "Zur SnrlierfesDemtens, page 44, lines 4 to 7." and GA 15: 165.17-18 means 
"viesiunhmsiiiibe. viikimi 15. page 5 6 5. lines 1 7 and IN." I. In less ulhervvise no led. all trans- 
lations are my own. 

2 SD 44.4-7. 

3 GA 15: 3 65,17-18: "Wenn dleBetonung lautet: Auwesen iassen. ist sogar far den Namen 
SeinkeinRaummehr." CI SD 40.18-31, 

4 GA2: 1,9-10. 

5 GA 77: 245. 1-1 : Aber anfimglicher denn dies [the difference between Being and beings] 
ist das Seyn. auf jas die 1 IriLerscbeidLuig vmi Sein und Seiendem . . . nicht anwendbar ist." 

6 Martin Heidegger "\ orvvorl' to YVi Ilium |. Richard sail H-'iJcititci : Tlwc.itih Phenomenology to 
Thoug/ii. 4th edn [New York: Fordham University Press, 2003; originally The Hague: Nljhoff. 
1961). ix.21-xiv.17. Also GA 8: 78.8-9, 99,16-19, and SD 87.11-20. 

7 (a| Re Husserl: Edmund Husserl. Vorksungen M>er Etluk und Wertkhre, 1908-1914, 
Husserliana XXVIII. ed. Ullrich Melle (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1988), BeilageXIV, p. 177: "Die 
reale Ousiologie behnndelt die Wcsenslehre rcaler Cegenstnndlichkeit in nllgememsler 
Allgemeinheil." (b) Re Aristotle: wisdom. Metaphysics I 1. 981b 28-29, 12. 982a 5-6; first 
philosophy, VI 1. 1026a 16.24. 30; XI 4. 1061a 19; the science we seek, I 2. 98 3a 21: III 
1.995a 24; XI 1. 1059a 15 and 1059b 22. Aristotle refers to "theological" science or phi- 
losophy at Metaphysics VI 1, 1026a 19 and XI 7, 1064b J. 

8 Metap/iL/arsVII 1, 1028b 2-i taken with IV 1, 1003a 20. 

9 Hence Pindar's genoV hoios essi ("Become what you are"). Pythian Odes. II. 72. in The Works 
of Pindar, ed. Lewis Richard Farnell (London: Macmillan, 1912], III. 56. CI GA 2: 194.3 
("werde. was du bist") and GA 56/57: 5. 34 ("werde wesentllch"), 

10 Nicainache.au Ethics. VII 14. 1154 b 27: eneiycin kineseos and ciiciyein akinesias. Thomas 
Aquinas reiterates (lie point in Siuiaihi. Tlieolctiitie I -II. 51. 2. ad 1 . a el us imperfect!, actus 
perfecti. Re teh<s: The word iridicaks c. i;i summation i in it end or cessation), i.e. en (ranee in (o 
a complete and peifi-el st:i(e. '/Won retains ihe sense of a "circling round" (hence "comple- 
tion"): both telus and "circle" are derived from ihe lndo-Ruropean root fcirW-, to revolve, (o 
move fu a circle, to dwell, Cf. Richard Broxton Onians, Die Origins of European Thought 
(Cambridge: Cambridge llnhersily Press. 1951. 1988). pp. 442-3. Aquinas reads (he_finis 
i it'.', 1 :-:! ::s thai n;: wh;ch :-. 'i'.iag is Jepin,:en( /or :r.i iv/jOi'l <'.v;si; : piL': !'.'■: 1 'eritate 2 1. 1. ad 4 (ad 
fin.). The Greek word eu'.eL\ l!: : i.i means 'being in or a I one's full ill merit" and is paralleled by 
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but not etymologicnlh caniu-ckd to. Ihe Lalinak lViirJ accomplish, from iii!+ ton + plere: 
to be at the point of complete fullness "Perfect" menus oly mologicalh "completely or thor- 
oughly done" (per -t-jacttun). 

11 Joseph Owens. The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian "Metaphysics" (Toronto: Pontifical 
Institute ol Mediaeval Studies, third revised edition. 1978), pp. 455-73. Aristotle specifi- 
cally did not ground Mciiiiiliitslct Yll-IX in McuiiihttsitsXIl, but there are indications of that 
possible connection. At Aicatjiliifsie.s XI 7. Aristotle declares the obkct of a unified onto- 
theologr to be on fiei on fan' chorishm (1064a 29). thereby intimating that the real in its true 
realness is separate and immobile being : iJ.vr.'.'.k'ii. ^kincton; a 3 3— 4). And If there is any 
such physis among beings, n must he there where !he divine is and it must be the first and 
mostnobleprinclpfe"(1064a3 6-1064b 1). 

12 CI. Thomas Aquinas, In metaphysician Aristotlelis commcntaria, ed. M.-R. Cathala (Turin: 
Marietti, 1926), p. 102 (no. 296, to Metaphysics JL, 1. 993b 29-10): "necesse est ut omnia 
composita el parlicipanlia reducantur in ea quae s'.sn; per essentia m sicul in causas." ('All 
things that are composite and lhal participate [in being] necessarily have as their [final] 
can sen [lungs thai have being by their ven essence," i i hi creation c!'. Thomas Aquinas. Dr 
Poteritin Dei (c. 1259—68). q. 3. a. 3. sed contra, ad fin: "crcatio nihil esl aliud rea liter quam 
relalio quaedam ad Deum cum novitate essendi." i 'Creadon is nolhing else in reality than 
a certain relation to l'od. with newness ol being.") 

13 Re ipsum esse s;;hsisk::s: Thomas Aqiuias hrsl eslaiiaslioL: ::".is ^haracleri/a::"!! ■■! liie 
commentary on Ihe .SVpifcpifiipriiiii i'j . r n i ■; tiit.:iutof of Peler Lombard: 
itcdliitnmi: In ! I,;hi mi: >Viii: , iiNi[r!i.'ji i disti actio. N quueslio 1: "divina 
erei'ae ackiahuiii ipslus .. ssi .den : ilea' lit s.eii per -a ■■„■ u,a.'d es' ipsum 
s reiterates it in his Siimmn Theologian 11265K). I, 4. 2. a "Deus est 
tens," audi. 13. 1 1, c: "cum esse Dei sit ipsa eius essentia . . ," 
singular presenl participle of [lie ven fjiui. iiutii. so too puron (warn 

t . > r ■ I in tin: s:.in.-. participial form of the verb j'ar-rim:. (fiir-iiiMi. "to be present." Hence 
'.■ ;i-i,ft- ::-.-,i:n 'the present" in Ihe sense of "something-lhal-is-presenl." See below 
fur llii.-i] i'> - s ..nderstanding of "the presenl" as "the meaningful," and "presence" as 
rrn'i.'.iiii'.fii.niss 

15 In the first edition of Logical Investigations Husserl declared he was unable to find a pure ego 
behind intentional experiences bin in (he second edition i 1 ll 1 i ! lie reversed himself and 
declared he had found it. See Edmund Husserl /..y.va,' /iiv; : M;iji(lJi>ii;; trans. ]. N. Findlay 
[London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 19 70). pp, 43 . 549 note ("I have since managed to find 
it . . ,"]. and 551. I am indebted to Professor Robert Sokolowski of Catholic University of 
America for this in forma lion on /.ay: oil /mvM iiji p.: iVi in. ( hi the disagreement of Husserl and 
Heidegger see Ed in ui id He.sseri IVi, ae'ia iie'.iri'i .i: a. 1 ,.' 7'miiv cuih'tiLt! Pit: n: f )ii':i\i>loyy tiiul t/ii' 
Confrontation with Heidegger (1927-1931), ed. Thomas Sheehan and Richard Palmer 
(Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic, 1997). 

16 A free but faithful translation of LI A 5h/57: 73.1-5. Heidegger repeals (he negalh e poin; 
(not things, not values) at GA 2:91.3 3-92.2, 

17 GA 8. 241, 14-18. The idea of "meaningful" as "near" goes back at least to Sein und Zeit: 
GA2-. 13 7.3-7. etc. 

18 On "Die Welt weltet" see GA 5: 30.30-1. Also GA; 9, 219.3 1-2 ("welten" as expressing the 
"WiedesSeins") and 164,10: GA 7: 181.15; 183.27. In each case, "welten" refers both to 
Ihe ijilmijsitiiv "coming-to-be" of world and to (he Uiiuviiav activity of the world as consti- 
tuting the significance of things [GA 7: 181.14-15: "Welt west, indem sie weltet": cf. also 
GA 52: 64.25), 

19 GA 9, 157.1-3: "Welt. . . 1st' . . . das. aus dem her das Dasein sich ;u bedeuten gibt, zu 
H elchem Seienden und u k es 1 1 .'aseio | si eh lUikli verhaUen k-.i.r,):." That is: world or lived 
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context is that whereby or that In terms of which i id ifaai liascin Is able lo make sense of 
what is encountered. 

20 In spelling out I he sliaiciurc and function :it' theoretical l] Ln.-siii;ni iill. Heidegger [;ikcs a wry 
traditional Aristotelian approach i ilA 2: 7. 5-21 )i. l'cir Aristotle knowing samelhing means 
grasping the constiluliw- proximate onuses lha( explain i! ■. I'l'NiiTii'r A inrlij las 12. 71b 9—12; 
Metaphysics! 1 983a 24-6) -where "cause" (ratio or cdtion, to din Li [Physics, U 3. 194b 19] 
or to dloti [Metaphysics I 1. 98 la 28]) does not have the sense of one thing exerting a quasi- 
mechanical effect on another (GA 9: 245.5 1-2), Aristotle understands the cause to be the 
"source" of the thing in question [Metaphysics, V 1, 1013al7), and Heidegger calls such a 
source the "Wesen" of the thing - not "essence" in the traditional sense but rather "the 
empowering source." that which makes possible, Icls be. constitutes enables, allows for, is 
responsible for. and explains something (see SD 40.21, 30: GA 4: 53,11: GA 9: 114,26-7 
and 228,8, 24: GA24: 405.13; GA 68: 51.5). On logos as nrc/ie see Aristotle, Metaphysics 
IV 6, 1011a 9 and 1011a 12, The cause or empowering source of a thing, insofar as it can 
be understood and articulated by human beings is called the logos (Latin, ratio, English 
reason) of and for ihe thing. In ilrcek a i'a</as liivsts I he e via': ma as the explanation or account 
of something and Lining such an account is called iotioi: ,l:don.:t: lines: Plato. Sophist 2 Via 
5. Republic i44d 4-5. /Vatayaiiiv ! ibc. (iorgios 4<i5a 1-5. When used of the cyplaiiiuidiuu. 
logos refers to Ihe thing's essence, structure, reason, or ground insofar as it can be grasped 
by human understanding 

21 Heidegger designates the lead-in issue as the "Anwesenlassen [des Anwesenden]" (SD 40.5, 
8), i.e. "letling-tfii'iijf.s-uid/a'-si'iisi'' b\ "placing-them-iiKo-i eulcvl' i'Treigehen ins Of/cue." 
ibid., 40, 13; cf "Ins Offene . . . eingelassen." 411. 1 5). He designates the fundamental issue 
as 'AnwesenJiTsscn " (SD 41 ). ft. 18—24). ' allowing-;. he sriisv-iiia/a a if-uaipM-to-ernerge." 

22 GA52: 64.24-5: "[das Wunder] namlich, daE iiberhaupt eine Welt urn unsweltet . . , ."i.e. 
that "a meaning-giving context conslituks the meaning of even thing araund us." Cf, also 
GA 9, 307,23-2: "das Wunder aller Wunder; dap Seiendes 1st," i.e. "the feet that things are 
n.'i'iiPiJPijr/rii " 

23 GA2: 116,3 5-117.1: "ale BefeutsamMt . . . 1st . . , die Struktur der Welt." 164, J 5-165.1: 
"die Bedeutsamkeit. d.b. die Weltlichkeit." Also GA 2: 116.25-6: "Den Bezugscharakter 
dieser liczugc des Ycrwciscns lasscn wir ais l<:'-,le!tten" ■one. William I. Richardson's com- 
mentary on these texts is evaclh right: The relational character af the relations within the 
matrix [context or world] will be stud 'to give meaning' i h , -;(; : iu , ; : ul. namely it is Ihe relations 
which constitute the purpose fu In ess of the instruments The entire matrix of these relations 
will be called 'Meaningfulness' (Bedeutsamkeit). audit is this which constitutes Ihe structure 
of the World." Richardson. Heidegger. 57.1-6. 

24 GA2: sections 15-18, The carpenter's world shows up all over GA 2: sections 15-16. The 
writer's world gets ne\l baling I el A 2: 9 2.25-71. and the tailor and cobbler receive- only a 
nod or two at, respectively, GA 2; 92. 10 (Nahzeug), 94,14 (Schuh, Schuhzeug), and 94.25 
and 32 (Leder. Faden, Nagel). 

25 More fully, Heidegger defines a world as the togetherness of (a) a "wherein" [aas Worin) that 
focuses on human beings and fbi a "whereby'' \dns \VciMiifliiii\ lhal focuses on the things 
found within a world, lal The. 'wherein ' designates a world as a place-of-our-concerns 
wherein we live our lives for the sake af our purposes and ultima! eh for the sake of the sur- 
vival af our iiwn reiag. Thus human being is the ultimate ' goal far the sake of which' we 
live [the telos hou liciick.t. i hi life ana its happiness as pr-.t us hlcio. - an act that is an end-in- 
itself - see Metaphysics IX 6, 1048b 22-3 and 8, 1050a 3 6-1050b 2; Nicomachean Ethics 
I 7. 109 7b 20-1: autarkes . . . telos.) (B )That telos hou heneka. in turn, serves as that whereby 
or In-terms-of-which [das Woraujhin} the things we meet within that world get their 
meaning. In using those things for our purposes, we use them ultimately for the sake of 
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human being (and ils survival), which therefore is that-in-terms-of-which they get their sig- 
nificance. Pulling (he (wo li>geMicr: the world as (hi the place wherein wo are directed to 
our final goal is also (b) the set of relations lh;i( di roc's tools (o tusks for lhe sake of that 
same final goal Heidegger uriugs :lu- two together a I lhe ■_■ l i J i n l nu(i ml: seine ne'e of his world- 
analysis. GA2: 115.34-116.1: "DasWorln . . . als Woraujliin . . . ist das Phiiiwnien der Welt." 
This conjunction of Ilu- Uvcid an J U'l'iiinffiij: is H L-i JIl-liijlt s pile:;. ■ 1 1 1 _■ 1 1 1 1 1 l: i i.~i» I reformula- 
tion of Aristotle's position on the sameness (of. to auto) of knower and the known in 
knowing: De Anima III 5, 430a 19-20 and 7, 43 la 1-2, and Metaphysics XII 7. 1072b 
18-21. 

26 This is the metaphysical difference (see GA 77: 244.19-245.3). By contrast, Heidegger 
designates [he difference between 'Well' and "Ding" as (he I'liiii/i'ifiCir! difference GA 12: 
21.27-22.2. 

27 GA2: 211.14-20; also GA 4: 53.22-4. 

28 See Richardson. Heidegger. 167. note 15: "World is equivalent to Being . . . the equivalence 
is genuine. . . . [tivendiulh | lhe term 'Being' replaces lhe term 'World' " Also op. ctt., 3 6. 
note 21: "the pn ihlom ;i;' World be comes more and more explicitly (he problem of Being." 
On the equivalence of Sein, Welt, and Geviert in the essay "Das Ding" (GA 7: 167-87) see 
Richardson. 571-2, esp. 571.23-5 taken with 572.14-15. 

29 GA 15: 3 63.27-9: "der tlefste Sinn von Sein [1st] das lessen. Das Selende sein-lassen. Das 
ist der : l i ^~!i t -k i i Li s; : j u Sinti von Lussen in Zeit und Sein.' " 

30 On "open '. Mar (in Hokkggcr. ZolUkoi'.:')' , '< , ii. l ;i;.ir: : Pi\'i: : k:>Hi'-i.r. >, l !i.ti7!: , -Ili;i7l'. eJ MedurJ 
Boss (Frankfurt am Main: Vittorio Klostermann, 1987). 9.6-9: 156.3 5-157.1: 157.30-2: 
188.14-15. GA 5: 40.1. GA 9: 184.11, 184.25, 185,29. 187.32. 188.21-2, 201.30-2. 
GA49; 56.20, 27-8. 31-2. GA 65: section 205. 328,28; 3 3 1.23. Also Heidegger's "Lettre 
a Monsieur Beau Ire! ..2 ; novombre 1 '-'-i^ '< " in Muni/. Heidegger. L-. (;iv wl'kumiunsmc. ed. 
Roger Munier, (Paris: Aubier. 1957). 184.3. 

31 De Anima. III 4. 429 a 27-8. CI. GA 15: 3 3 5.16-18. On cidos or idea as a name for ousia, 
i.e. theform-yun-intelligibility: GA 45: 172. 16-17 and GA 9: 301.20-22. 

32 In calling tin. 1 world "tin. 1 self writ large. 1 do nul m (end either i ui lhe analogical and com- 
parative sense that Plato employs in Republic II, 3 68b 7-3 69a 3, or (bj the notion that the 
self has any other possibility Mian d : hi: the world - (hut is I here is no ulloruaiive "inner" self, 
"writ small." as it were. Ralher. hciug-lhc-viorld i Lifcauij-.sviii. GA 69. 101.12; a.k.a. 
Welt-sein. a.k.a. In-der-Weit-sein) is the on to logical-existential status of human being. The 
self is world- as-such. 

3 3 GA 2: 13 7.32. The noun "Gcgond ' is re I a led lo lhe preposition gogeti" and indicak-s ilie 
"open country tha( lies bijoir c<ni: " Cf. Latin coinia. "over against." and Lale Latin cantmta. 
"the land opposite." (In the Left Coast's Bay Area that would be "Contra Costa County. ") 
Early on Heidegger called Mi is "das Hntgegen." GA 4; 1 N4.S. Laier he employs (he archaic 
term'Gegnet.'GA 77: 114.12-13. 

34 (a) For diaphora. Unter-schit'ti. Uta.trsi.lh'iihiiiti. Zuvsi'/tcd. und AtiMitti; see GA 12: 
22.1-23.11: GA 49: 97.16-20. (b) For polemos. GA 40; 66.8. 16. etc. (c) For Vcrmittlung 
aaiMttelbarkeit, GA 4: 61.15-23. 

35 Metaphysics. XII 9, 1074b 34-5: also 1075a 4-5 with the premises laid at XII 7. 1072b 
18-21. 

36 GA4: 53.22^. C£ GA 15: 289.29-31; "Hierzuerinnert Heidegger daran, dafl das Denken 
von seinen An fan gen tin :n der 1 -'imcnsiuo der Uinheit denkt." 

3 7 (a) Das J?ref« GA 8: 13 7.21: GA 77: 114.1; ZoliikonerSeminare. 9.9: and Martin Heidegger. 
Nietzsche (PfuHingen: Neske, 19611,11.412.18. (b) Machtenie: GA 4i 53.11. 

38 GA 2: 111.21 (freigeben) and 107.13 and 112.12 {Bewandtrds). On "Eewandtnls" as "apti- 
tude" [dynamis) see GA 22, 174.24-30 and 202.1 3-16. 
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39 GA9: 228.10; cf 227.32-3. For other expressions of the same notion, see SD 40.21, 3D; 
GA4: 53.11: GA 9: 114.26-7 and 228. S. 24: GA 24: 405.13; GA 68: 51.5. 

40 For fliethein, GA 9: 201.32, etc For physls. GA 40: 16.23 ff. 

41 Jacob Grimm and Wilhelm Grimm, Deutsehes WBrterbudl (Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1854—1960), 
16 volumes, vol. VI (L, M). 1885: s.v. "Lichtung." p. 893: "Offnung oder Ausschnltttu einer 
Thiir zum einlassen des Tageslichtes" and p. 877. s.v. "Licht." II. 18-a: "Fenster." 

42 In addition to the four sets of terms already discussed, other fonnukilions for "world" 
include: (a) logot fi e. .si/iuK'sis-ilinji'iarip: as the " h , : i i r: t- of nu 1 Lining: GA 9: 313. 13—14. fb) 
" I'.'i I in i i;/sF>lT!'![7j." i.e. (ho region wherein me a nine; is opened up: GA 4: 201.31, |c) Time 
["dieZeitalsderVornamefurdieWahrheitdesSeins": GA9. 376.11; and "Zeitals Vorname 
des Entwurfsboreicks ■!■■:'.' U ahrheil des Soiiis. Zei' :sl . Lich'Lin^ des Seats selbst"; GA 49: 
160.1-41. All of these name what Holdover culls id in 'pippini Miili-ir* v. l;!i\'li'.hin\ GA 2: 51.9. 

43 GA 15: 331.5-6. 

44 GA 15: 343.24-5: "Bewegung des Erscheinens." Cf. GA 15: 3 31.7. As regards the phrase 
"the world's own movement into presence," see SD 40.23—4: "in das zugelassen. wohin es 
gehort." 

45 "CutTcni iiuiinmii Iranslates Aiiwesonbe:!. '■ ai "hll-pri-si n' ; ade.ee. en wanie ■!.■.■ 
Allgegenwart) see GA 4: 52.11, 2D. 24: 53.8, 18-19. On Welt and Dn as Uchtung: GA 65: 
section 193. 316.27 and section 204. 327.14-15, GA 9: 325.20-1. See "Uchtung... 
erbringt . . . Anwesen (Sein)": Heidegger. 'Vorworf to Richardson. Heidegger, pp. 
xxi,29— 30. Alan HoidcLiLter a rc-interpre'atioii of the phr.iso 'Zei I und Seln" as "Lichtung 
und Anwesenheil." SD 80.23—4. 

46 See note 28 above. 

47 See GA 9: 201.30-3; "Die entscheidende Frage (Sein und Zeit. 1927) nach dem Sinn. d.h. 
(S.n.Z. S. 151) nach AemBntwuiJbereich, d.h. nach der Ofjenheit. d.h. nach der Wahrheit des 
Seins, und nur nicht des Seienden" (emphasis added). At GA 2: 201.21-2 [= S.11.Z. 151) 
Heideeeur dotinos ' Sinn ::s the "id easo" of in Iclh^ihi I: [y . ' d;ia YV-. ira a fn in des Entwurfs. aus 
dem her [= ana dem W. iraafnin | etvitis ;ila otwas versuuidlicb wird." Moaning is the means 
whereby. and ill us (lie reasi 'ii will (kk;::s s:a ■« up and can he related !n by hum Lin beings 
This is a formal delinition (hii! can he applied to either fJiiiiijv or ireiM. (o either St'i I'lidt's or 
Sein. In each etise (he ejueslioti why asks fur the "bectiuse" i it-is Uomii/Jiiii) and the answer 
supplies the "thal-because-af-which." In the tirat case: U Why da things ahovv up as intelli- 
gible? A. The moanine-ejvinL: regain held open by Ihisoin's tihetidneaa is that because of 
which [to licit finii'SiP. ifos n":Ya,'(fi.', ; !,i ibinits tit"L- uiidcrsiaiidable i2l In the. second case: 0. 
Why do worlds show up aa meaningful ;inil sn^Liiim^-^ivinsj? A. Because of Daaein's rela- 
tive absence (iinite be-iny! that laaues in re hi live pre se nee (Unite worlds). 

48 SD 80,25. Or in another formulation at SD 40, 16-17: "von woher und wie es 'das Offene' 
gibt." 

49 InGA71. DnsEreignis (1941-2). which, as of this writing, is still unpublished. Heidegger 
spells elf. this meiaiiii^ "f f.'iv, ; :iii, : s ims type;: hi 1'nlz Hcalo^er pnii.e I ' )■: : 1 by u ay at' his 
glosses on the Grimm brothers' oil moloszy of "/."pvajiiis and connate lei" ins in their Deutsehes 
Worterbuch, 111(1862). 699, 784-5. See Thomas Sheehan, A Paradigm Shift in Heidegger 
Research." Continental Philosophy Review, 34(2001). 183-202. especially 196-8. 

50 On "retrieval" (Wiederholung) see GA 3: 204.3-16. 

51 GA9: 283.25-6. 

52 GAS: 78.7-8. Of coursehe said "Nietzsche" rather than "Heidegger" 

53 GA 2: 56,5-6, with Heidegger's footnote "je : ich.'" 

54 SeeGA 9: 244.3 2-5 and more generally 244.12-3 5 on epagoge. 

55 Be tdelon and holon: MetaphysicsV 16. 1021b 12-13. 23-5. and 31-2, 

56 Metaphysics V 26, 1023b 26-7. 
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57 Energein atdes-. Physics III 1, 201a 10-11 and 27-9: 201 b 4-5; III 2, 201 b 3 1-2. At De 
Anima III 7. 43 1 a 8 Aristotles calls movement too atelous energeia ("the current perfection 
of what is on-the-way-to-perfection"). The Lalin is "actus imperfecti": Thomas Aquinas. 
Sumrno Theologian. I— II. 31, 2, ad 1: In TV Sententiarum, 17, 1, 5. soluBo 3, ad 1: De Veritate 
8. 14. ad 12. 

58 Deanima,m9, 432b 15-16; Topics VI 2. 130b 20; On the Parts of Animals, 1 1. 640a 18-19. 

1 Lira grateful to Protestor Peter Maxwell .if Loyola University Chi^iiyu for directing me (o 
ihe lirsl of lb esc three references. U hercas A ii s t ■ ■ 1 1 l iinderslanus : r i ■ .' . i ■ .•■ .' .-." ns l: _■ t L i : j l^ ill 11: lied 
in raisin. Plato radically contrasts them: Republic VII, 52 5b 5-6. 

t 1 - Thomas AanmaH makeH (his Anslelelian p ■: > l i l : anile well when he diHC.;sseS lile twot'oid 
"moving power" of the tt'/oN: Ihe (Won i= /;ms vel K'uiiiiii is an active moving power (virtus 
inotivn), and there tire two vvtii s of nndcrstnndi:;;; ti : -= r j" .■ ■ r m', ; i" It tic lively moves an entity 
(a] when that telos is completely present unit inf. iminiLt I he enlity iin which case It makes 
the enlity rest in itself); and (hi when thtit iri'.'s is still ir.ipi-rleelii achieved and therefore 
relatively absent |tn which case it makes Ihe entily he moved :n\lo ilsell'i: "Est autem alia 
ratio virtutis motivae ipsius liius vel hiini. secundum quod esl rcalilcr prtiesens, et secun- 
dum quod est ah He ;-.:;: nam seetmd;;m u-;. -.1 e-sl prtiesens. laci I ir. Help ho eiuieHCcrc Hccundum 
autem quod est nhsens. I'acil ad scipsur.i mown": Mm,'iii:i Td.v.v.iMi' I— II, 30, 2, c 

60 Re to hautou heneka: see Plntonis opera, ed. John Burnet (Oxford: Clarendon, 19071. V. Moral, 
413 a 3, Re Mnei hos eromenon: Metaphysics XII 7, 1072b 2. Aristotle is referring here specif- 
ically to the first mover, hut the principle applies analogously to other tele. 

61 For the soul '.is self-r.iavinc. ■' ,'>>;/■: he h- htinw /J it. 'tun see: l''l..u..inis opera, V, op. cit. , 411c 7. 
Heidegger generally prefers "moved-ness" or "being-moved" iBeweotheitl rather than 
"movement' , (Bewegimg):GA2:46L16, 495.30-l:GA9: 283. 17f£ He employs that former 
term to emphasize thai I be movement is [clcolopjcal and that its m ovine, source Is the telos 
hou heneka. 

62 This Is in keeping with the overarching niethudological principle ibat governs all of 
Heidegger's work: ejvim.v sriju/inr ess,' He stales ihe principle, for example, at GA 4: 
65.27-8: "wahrend es [= eln Jegliches] doch in Wahrhelt je nur das leistet, was es ist." 

63 But see GA 9: 284.15-21. 

64 (a) Re God: Nicomachean Ethics VI 3. 1139b 22-6 on God as maximally necessary, eternal, 
un gen era led. ii\];: : incorruplihie. as well as VI 14. 1154 b 26-7: awrgeiti akinesias v. energeia 
klneseos. (b) Re Dasein; SD 58.26-9; "[Endlichkeit] nicht mehr aus dem Bezug zur 
Unendlichkeil [i."iit!es|. sondern als Hit Jliehke.! . n sie: - . Helhsl aedachl wird: Endlichkeit. 
En Lie. t'reiiKe. dtiH Hi gene - inn Hi gene i.leborgcnscin 

65 MempJijfsirsII 1. 993b 30-1. 

66 Metaphysics XII 9. 1074b 26 1074b 34-5 (divine knowing as immediate self-knowing): 
and Metaphysics I 2. 982b 1-2 (most knowable): cf Nicomachean Ethics VI 3, 1139b 26 

67 (a) Re Dasein, no immediate relation to the known: see De anima HI 8, 431b 21 and III 5, 
430a 14-15. Also GA 3: 280.30-1. [hi Dasein bonds the knowable to itself via world: GA 

2 2: : I 12-14: W'enn ini'.envel; aches :>e: elides ui;; J.in; Se\t>. :!n i \oV:i,s cut deck I. lIliS be! 1st 
7.u Vcrsla'ndnis gckommen ist sngc.n wir. es hat Sum" ilirst italics addcdi. That is. entities 
have meaning onh to ihe decree tbei tire discovered alani; will: - i.e. u'ii/mr - the world (hat 
is the being of Dasein. 

68 (a) Dasein engenders world: GA 2: 483.22-3. 25-7: "Sofern Dasein sich zeitigt. ist auch 
eineWelt. . . . Die Welt . . . zeitigt sich in derZeitUchkett." That is, insofar as a human being 
is becoming itself, a world is Worlds are pcnernled from aut af ihe human being's move- 
ment "Into the future." fb) Theory of meaning; GA 2: 220.29-30: "Die Bedeutungslehre 1st 
in der Onlologie des Daseins verwurzelt." 
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69 Geworfenseln: GA 2: 449.30 and 453.20. A comparison of these two texts shows that 

ll?\wrfenseii\ is the name as Geuvr/^i/ira The equivalence (if "ijnvi'r/i'u" and "(.Trig net" is 
clearly indicated at GA 65: a.122, 239.5. s.182, 304.8. ands.134. 252.24. 

70 Beanima,m7, 432a2. 

71 (h) Re opened- up upetiini;. see GA 27 1 3 5. 1 i : crscliliel.senJ crschf.i scenes, (b) Re "almost- 
ing it": James Joyce. Ulysses. New York: The Modern Library (new edition, corrected and 
reset). 1961. (Episode 3. "Proteus"). 47.6; cf. "homing" at 51.6 (ad fin.), (c) Re getting 
nenr/fiiji hilniyi*:: The I ale (cuth-ccnlary Greek lex it' m Siiif:i "i" S'iiiitis i the tide is from a La (in 
loan word for "foiiress" I is I he lirst lei record (lie term ifjfiVii /'iFrti 1 . cited without context, as 
a word of Hera c lit us; Sri/ilir L'v;Vi:n. ed Immanoei liekkei" i lierlhr ;ie. in; Heimer. 18 54. in 
one volume), p. 20a. s.v. (!fjt7iiiiiilt'i(!: also in ihe series Ij'.vii rijiiiii/t; Ginee;. of which volume 
one in live par Is is SiiiJiir Li'viran. ed. Ada AJlei" i i.eipK] j, li. G. Teabner. I <■) 28-3 8: reprinted 
Stuttgart: Teubner. 1967-71), Pars f (1928), p. 41. number 398. The word is noted in 
Hermann Diels. DiV itiiifihYiid' il:r \':i-^.'k\\u;L'i: 6th rev. edn. ed. Wall her Kranz iBerlin- 
Grunewald: Weidmann. 1951 ), 3 volumes. I. 178. 6—7. number 122. Agchlbasie is related to 
agchibateo, "to draw near.' from ififi /i, ; ipoelie for m; (fir si: n'yh -f Iwiuo. to move. step. gn. The 
Suda claims (a) lhal iiiji !\:l\Vi: ■:■ was an loiiie usuize lor rrmj'h;. '■'!>[ rii'i'. "to go asunder," hence 
"to disagree." and by implication (b) that ui/e/;;his;< : is (he Ionic form of iHipisliJslii'tc'sis. 
"dispute, argument. siand-of!'. However, in L : v /'n'.Vi miiijai's. ed. lean-l'aal Dumont, Daniel 
Delallre. and lean- Louis f'oirier i Paris- Gailimard. 1 l 'MH i. 1 liim.ini (ran slates utiihiluisic as 
"rapprochement" !p. 1 7 i i and coalmen (s .. p 1242 1. "Ge mo( nc se re'rouvc pas ailleurs chez 
Heraclile. 8'agirai l-il d'ar. \uj>^\\\l\: : ii\-:ii! des conlraircs- Kien ne fallesle." Heidegger uses 
the word as the title of the first fictional dialogue in GA 77 and indicates therein at 152. 18ff 
the meaning we employ above. In niW'iiti' sancto 4.10.04. 
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Heidegger's Categories in Being and Time 

ROBERT BRANDOM 



Introduction 

In Division I of Being and Time Heidegger piesents a novel categorization of what there 
is, and an original account of the project of ontology and consequently of the nature 
and genesis of those ontological categories. He olliciallv recognizes two categories 
of Being: Zi than deusein (readiness- to-hand) and VorlitnuUiisein ipresence-al-haud). 
Vorhandene things are roughly the objective, person-independent, causally interacting 
subjects of natural scienlilic inquirv. Zuiuiadt'itt' things are those that a neu- Kantian 
would describe as having been imbued with human values and significances. In 
addition to these categories, there is human being, or Dasein, in whose structure 
the origins of the two thing-ish categories are to be found. This chapter concerns itself 
with three of Heidegger's conceptual innovations: his conceiving of ontology - in 
terms of self-adjudicating anthropological categories, as summed up in the slogan 
"fundamental ontology' is the regional ontology of Dasein ": his corresponding anti- 
traditional assertion of the ontological priority- of the domain of the Zuhttndmseln 
to that of the Vorhandensein, which latter is seen as rooted in or precipitated out of 
that more basic (Heidegger saws primordial"! world of human significances: and the 
non-Cartesian account of awareness and classilicalorv consciousness as social and 
practical. 

Section I presents an interpretation of Heidegger's notion of fundamental ontology, 
and its relation to the "vulgar"onto!ogv practiced bv previous philosophers. Section II 
introduces Zuiumdenseiu — the world of equipment, each element of which is experi- 
enced as having some praclicallv constituted role or significance. Section 111 offers a 
reading of Mildasein. the social mode of being, which institutes the world of equipment. 
Finally, section IV discusses the move from a world of equipment, about which there 
are no facts over and above how things are itikcu to be by all the bits of Dasein involved, 
to a realm of things which have properties not exhausted bv the possible roles in 
Dasein's practical dealings. 
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W'hiit is ninsi «( liking about Heidegger's ;ii. li hi ill i']' categories is his ttisii nciii in he i ween 
"vulgar" ontology and "fundamental" ontology, and the coordinate claim that funda- 
mental onlologv is Hie regional ontology of l.lasein (the kind of being we have). Vulgar 
ontology is the cataloguing of the furniture of the universe. Fundamental onlologv is 
said to be deeper and more difficult than the vulgar variety, requiring the investigation 
iif the signilicanee (if ontological categorization. For vulgar ontology in its mosl careful 
versions, whether we consider Leibniz. Hegel. Frege. or (Kline, a speeiliealion of such 
general kinds takes the form of a speeiliealion of ainriti of itti'utiiii and itidividii<tik<n for 
entities of those kinds. As an ontologist in this tradilion. Descartes inaugurated the 
modern era with a bold reincarnation of a Pla Ionic idea: things are to he distinguished 
according to criteria of identity and individuation couched in terms of epistemic privi- 
lege. In particular, he invented a new kind of thing, according to the scheme: an event 
or object is niciiial (or subjective I just in case it is whatever il is taken to be bv some indi- 
vidual.' The rest of the (non-divine) universe lie relegated to the physical or objective 
realm. These were things which are what ihev tire regardless of how any indh. iilnal 
takes them to be. 2 The contribution of the nineteenth century to this scheme was 
Hegel's notion (see section Hi) of a third category of soritil entities. Whal is at issue here 
is the domain of social iippioniiiiU'iiess in which, as in etiquette, social practice is the 
highest court of appeal. Thus a group or community can be thought of as having the 
same sort of criterial dominion or authority over, and hence privileged access to, social 
things that individuals have over subjective things. 

Before describing how Heidegger develops this idea into a detailed model of social 
practice and signilicauce in Being rmrt Time, let us consider some consequences which 
adding such an ontological category to the Cartesian two-sorted ontology can have. In 
pal ticular. we can ask the question of fundamental ontology: What is the ontological 
status of the distinction of entities into three kinds (subjective, social, and objective) 
based on the source of criterial authority for them? In particular, is the division of 
things into subjective, social, and objective a subjective distinction (as Berkeley would 
have il). a social distinction, or an objective one. The conceptual status of such a ques- 
tion is unusual enough to warrant the citation of a few more familiar examples which 
exhibit the same structure. 

First, consider the dis lined mi between differences oi' ijihiiini and differences of quan- 
tity. Is this difference, we may ask. a qualitative or a quantitative one- Bngels notori- 
ously takes himself to have transformed the philosophical tradilion bv suggesting the 
killer response in place of the former. Whatever merit that suggestion may have, the 
issue it seeks to respond to seems to be per teeth, inic lligihli- 

A not her example can be observed in the medieval notions of "distinctio rulionis" and 
"disiiiKlio mi/is. The distinction between form and matter is only a distinction of 
reason, for we can never have one without Die other. Only by, for example, rationally 
con suit-ring the relations a bronze cube stands in to a bronze sphere and a marble cube 
can we "separate its being bronze from, its being a cube. Between a piece of bronze and 
a piece of marble, on the other hand, there exists a real distinction, for these can be 
n on- metaphorically separated without reliance on rational abstraction by comparison. 
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But now we must ask. as did (he St' ho la slit's, whether the distinction between rational 
and real distinctions is itself a rational or a real distinction. Although issues or great 
moment for the debate about the ontological and epislemological sialus of universal* 
turn on the answer to this question, our concern is with the structure of the question 
rather than with the plausibility of various answers to it. 

A final example should make clear the phenomenon being pointed out. The US con- 
stitution gives the three broad branches of the iederal government distinct responsibil- 
ities and jurisdictions. As part of the relations of authority and responsibility which 
exisi between the branches (the "checks and balances" that regulate their inleraclion}. 
i he judiciary is given the authority and responsibility to interpret the proper region or 
authority and responsibility of each branch, ilself included. In matters of constitutional 
import, we may say. the judiciary is given the authority I o draw the boundaries between 
its own authority- and that of the executive and legislative branches. 

ft is not easy to describe the structure which these examples share. In each case a 
family of coneepls pertaining to identity and individuation is examined, and the root 
of the identity and individuation of those concepts is found to reside in one of them. 
(In the last example, instead of a concept with an extension including various things, 
we have a social institution with a jurisdiction including various things.) In each 
case the question can be raised whether one of those concepts (institutions] is st'lf- 
iiil.'.'i./irdii'mr in Ihe sense that it applies to the sorl of identity and individuation which 
distinguishes it from the other concepts or institutions in that family. To raise this 
second- order son of question about a scheme of onlological categories is to engage in 
fundamental ontology. And Heidegger's claim that fundamental ontology is the 
regional ontology of Ilasein is the claim I ha I llasein-in-the-world-of- the- ready- to-hand 
is onlolugicallv sell-ad|udk : a(iug in (his .ense. Not only is the distinction between the 
ontological categories of the ready- to-hand and the present-at-hand intelligible only in 
terms of the sort of being that Dasein has, but the difference between Daseiu's sort of 
being and readiness- to- and presenlness-al-haud must itself be understood in terms of 
Dasein. It is this central feature of his early work which led the later Heidegger to 
dismiss Beitui aiul Time as "merely anthropological." 

The ontological primacy of the social can be justilied bv appeal to a more specific 
thesis: pragmatism concerning autlioriaj. This is the claim that all matters of author- 
ity or privilege, in particular cpisiciirit aulhorilv. are matters of social practice, and not 
objective mailers of lacl." The pragmatisl about authority will lake Ihe criteria! dis- 
tinctions between ontological categories to be social in nature, for those categories are 
distinguished precisely bv the locus of crilerial authority over them. The category of Ihe 
social must then be seen as self-adjudicating, and hence as outologically basic, so the 
broader claim of the ontological priority of social categories follows from the narrower 
doctrine concerning the social nature of authority. In what follows it will be argued 
that Heidegger develops precisely litis line of ihoughl in Division I of Being and Time. 



According lo Heidegger. Dasein finds itself always amidst an already existing world of 
equipment, consisting of signilicant things each of which is experienced as something. 
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The readiness-to-hand of a piece of equipment consists in its having a certain 

Miiiulk at ice. This significance in I urn consists in ils appropriateness for various pracli- 
!_■ , 1 1 rules and ils iitapprnpnatenes. lor others. "Bui I he "indicating' of the sign and the 
'hammering' of the hammer are not properties \l'.itit , }iscluilhii] of entities. . . . Anything 
ready- to- hand is, at worst, appropriate [i kdijiii't] lor some purposes and inappropriate 
for others" (SZ: 114). Properties, by contrast, are what characterize the present-at- 
hand independently of human practical ends - what would be taken to be true of 
objects before human beings attach significances" to them on the neo-Kantiun picture 
Heidegger wishes to invert. Heidegger s pruhlem in the first part of Being and Time is to 
explain how such a category ol' objective Being could be constructed or abstracted out 
of the primitive system of appropriatenesses and significances which makes up the 
world in which we always already lind ourselves. 

How are we to understand this calegorv ol the ready- to-hand; To inhabit a world is 
to take each thing in that world as something. A piece or equipment is something 
experienced as something. Several points about this "as'-structure must be appreciated 
in order to understand the ready-to-hand as the kind of being or significance a thing 
exhibits by being taken as something. First, the something! S which are taken as 
somethiug ; s must be understood as themselves tilings which are ready- to-hand as ways 
of taking still other pieces of equipment. "In interpreting we do not. so to speak, 
throw a 'signification' over some naked thing which ispresent-ai-hand. we do not stick 
a value on it." 1 The something ,s which ate given with respect to one set of takings must 
themselves have been socially constituted. Second, it must be understood how thor- 
ough Iv non-Cartesian and unsubjeciive is Heidegger's notion of the classifies tory activ- 
ity - in virtue of which things show themselves as something's. The world of the 
readv-to-hand is what we can be aware of, as we are or would be aware of it. For 
Heidegger, as for others, there is no awareness or experience without classification. 
But the "awareness" which is the appropriation of some bit of equipment as having 
a certain significance is a public behavioral matter of how the thing is treated or 
responded to. not a mental act. For Heidegger the confused notion of the subjective 
'arises when I he category of the present-ul-hand hits been achieved, as that coordinate 
mental realm which must be invoked when one mistakenly lakes the present-at-hand 
as onto logic ally primary, and looks for something to add to it to explain the everyday 
world of the readv-lo-hand. If this a nli subjectivism is overlooked, the use of the 
notion of classification to bridge the gap between Heidegger's "as'-structure and 
traditional notions of consciousness will be misleading. Finally, it must be noted that 
modeling understanding on taking-as is a device for interpreting the text, not a ren- 
dering of its terminology Officially, discussions of "as'-structure are restricted to the 
level of interpretation (which develops out of understanding) where something is 
noticed us a hammer not when it is hammered with (as the model of understanding 
would have it) but only when it is discarded as inappropriate for. or searched for as 
required by. some practical project. The broader usage has an exegelkal point, however, 
and the specific differences between understanding and interpretation can be accom- 
modated within it, as we shall see. The positive account of treating or taking as 
litis three features. First, takings are public performances which accord with social 
practices. Second, such performances are individuated as and by responses. Third, 
the responsive dispositions which constitute the social practices are related to one 
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;i liLitlif r su as In satisfy a strong svsieinaiicilv condition. We examine these points 
below. 

Where tin Ihe soils or kinds or characters wliii'li ate (lie somethings according [u 
which somethings are classified come from? Any concrete object or event is similnr to 
anv ni her in an infinite number of respects, and dissimilar to it in an infinite number 
of others. For a respect of similarity is jusi a shared possible partial description, and 
these can be gerrymandered as we like. The practical discrimination of objects and per- 
formances into those appropriate for or according to some practice and those not is pre- 
cisely (he recognition of some ol these infinitely numerous abstract lv venerable respects 
of similarity as having a special privilege over the rest. Heidegger should be inlei pivh-.i 
in accord with the pragmatist thesis about authority, as taking this privilege to consist 
in its social recognition: that is. as a matter of how some community does or would 
respond to things. Somethings are response- types, and classilving somethings as a 
particular somethings is simply responding to it with a performance of that type. 
Equipment is originally introduced in ^15 as consisting of pragmata, "that which one 
has to do with in one's concci niul dealings." The ready-to-hand is genericalry charac- 
terised bv serviceability tHienhelikeii): ""Serviceability ... is not an appropriateness of 
some entity; it is rather the condition (so far as Being is in question! which makes it 
possible for the character of such an entity to be dclined bv its appropriatenesses" i.SZ: 
115. H: S3), "Serviceability" is thus the potential which objects have to be caught up 
in the practices which institute specific respects of appropriateness. For something lo 
be so caught up is for it to be involved: "The Being of an entity within the world is its 
involvement ( Heivtutdiuisl' i.SZ; I 1 <->. H: S4). Such involvement in turn comprises a 
svslem ol references or assignments: To say that the Being or the ready-to-hand has 
the structure of reference or assignment [Vi'nvriMHi<,'| means that it has in itself the 
character of liaviiuj Ihyii assigned i.'i referred' |SZ: 115, H: 84). The appropriatenesses 
which are Ihe signilicance of a particular entity exist in virtue of such reference or 
assignment. Referring or assigning is in slim ling tela lions among equipment ipen. ink. 
paper, etc. I and clearly is something that is done, though we must not assume for that 
reason that it is something any one or us can do. or even that it is something Ihe whole 
lity can do (except in a derivative sense), rather than something done by the 
lily's practices as constitutive of those practices."" These assignments exist in 
virtue of the responsive dispositions which are appropriate in a community. 

A further doctrine is that 'An entity is discovered when it is assigned or referred to 
something, and referred as that entity which it is" (SZ: 11 5, H: 84). Discovering an 
entity is taking it as something (the non-Cartesian notion of awareness as behavioral 
classilicationi. Referring or assigning is to be understood not only as instituting the 
social appropriatenesses which are the signilicances or objects and performances, but 
also as making possible the appropriation of such signilicances bv those who discover 
objects in terms of them. Appropriation" [Zneiipiiing] is Heidegger's non-subjective 
epidemic aclivilv To discover something readv-lo-hand. to appropriate it. is to lake il 
as something, to respond to it in a certain way. In one of his rare examples, after telling 
us that signs can be taken as paradigmatic of equipment in general. Heidegger savs 
that "the kind of behaving I Being I which corresponds to the sign |a turn-signal arrow] 
is either to give way or stand still with respect to the car with the arrow" (SZ: 110. 
H: 79). 
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Here it is precisely how it is appropriate to respond lo the turn- signal in a context 
I hiii makes it the bit or equipment it is. To take it (is such a signal (discover it as such) 
is just to respond to it with the appropriate behavior. The svslemalieilv requirement 
may be put broadly by the claim that "Taken siricliy. there is' no such thing as on equip- 
ment. To the Being of any equipment (litre always belongs a totality of equipment, in 
which it can be the equipment that it is" (SZ: 97. H: 68). Anything ready-to-hand 
is so only in virtue of the role it plays in a "referential (otalitv of signilicance or 
involvements." As I he Being of something ready- to- hand, an involvement is itself dis- 
covered only on the basis of the prior discovery of a lolalilv of involvements" (SZ; 118. 
H:S5|. 

In terms of what relations are such roles to be understood, and how must they fit 
together to form the appropriate kind of totality/ Heidegger gives his answer in JI8, 
"Involvement and Signilicance - the Worldhood of the World." Although the account 
offered l here deploys an unfa mi liar sel of technical let ins. its basic characteristics may 
be straightforwardly set out. The bearers of the social signilicances making up readi- 
ness- to-hand are of two kinds: objects and performances. Objects and performances tire 
wha( can be conslitulivelv judged to be (in the sense of being responded (o asi appro- 
priate or not according to the social practices which are the medium of social signifi- 
cance. Heidegger calls those practices "in- order- to' s" (firs Umzu). Fastening om board 
lo another by driving a nail would be an example. An object can be caught up in such 
a practice either bv being used in the practice or by being produced in that practice. In 
the former case. Heidegger calls the object (for example, a hammer or a nail, used in 
I he different senses of "employed" and "consumed" respectively) the "with- which" (itis 
Ui'ioii) of the practice, and in the latter case he calls the object which is produced the 
"towards- which" (this W'ozit). The assignments of objects are the relations between them 
instituted by relations between the practices in which they are involved in these two 
wavs. The role of an object (its involvement) is determined b>. ih^se practices in which 
it is appropriately used, and those practices in which il can appioprialelv be produced. 

Particular performances are called "in w niches" [(las Wobei). A social practice may- 
be (bought of as a class of possible performances, that is as a performance uj-h'. Such 
an in-order-to consists, namely, of just those performances which are or would be 
(taken to be) appropriate according to it. for something lo be i ready- lo- hand as) a 
hammer is for il to be appropriate to respond to it with a performance of the hammer- 
ing type. i.e. to hammer with it. It is performances or using and producing objects which 
make up the social practices in virtue of which (hose nbjeels acquire their invoke men (s 
and significances. Social object-types are then instituted by social practice types of the 
performances in which ihev are appropriately used or produced, hi the world of the 
ready-to- hand, in which things are whatever they are (or would be) responded to as. 
then, the individuation of objects |by their roles as with- and towards- whiches) is deter- 
mined bv (he individuation of social practices. Object types are instituted by perfor- 
mance types. So where do the appropriateness equivalence classes of performances, 
which are the social practices, come from? 

As with objects, performance tokens exhibit inlinite numbers of objective respects of 
similarity and dissimilarity The privilege which one type or co-appropriateness class of 
performances exhibits as a practice can only have its source in its social recognition: 
that is. in how the type- privileged (co-lvpieal) performance tokens would be treated or 
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taken, or more generally responded toby the community in question. The perfor it 
comprised by a social practice are or the same type in that there is some other respon- 
sive perlbrmanee type (something. I such that each of the tokens of the instituted per- 
formance type (something,) is, according to the community whose recognitions are 
constitutive in this domain, appropriately responded to by some performance belong- 
ing to the instituting type. A performance is recognized as being of the type by being 
responded to as such. For instance, what makes a certain class of performances all 
instances of the type eonstrurtiuas of iriltiUn appropiioie ilwelliiui iiuts is that each of 
those possible performances would be appropriately responded to bv a performance of 
the type tribe members ireaiiiui lite prodtieed ohjt'it as a ttwclliuij - that is. beintj prepared io 
dwell in it under suitable tirtunistauees. Whenever what is produced by one practice is 
used by another. I he using practice plavs I lie role of responsive recognition performance 
type (rrpll with respect to the producing practice. The role of a social performance type 
in a "totality of involvements" is specilied bv saving what performance type is its rrpt. 
and what performance type it is an rrpt for. 

The requirement ol svslemalicitv or of (lie autonomy of .signilicance may then be 
stated in two parts, First, with respect to objects, eyerv object-type appropriately pro- 
duced by one social practice must be appropriately useable in or by some other prac- 
tice. The converse need not hold, for Heidegger savs several limes that natural objects 
are ready- to- li.md as objects usable in hum. in practice, but not requiring to be produced 
by it. 7 Second, with respect to performances, even performance type which is an rrpt 
for some performance type must have some other performance type as its own rrpt. 
Again the converse need not hold, since we can respond to natural events. To specify 
the role of an object in such a system is to specify these practices with respect to which 
it functions as towards- which, and those with respect to which it functions as a with- 
which, To specify the role or a performance (in- which) is to specify the practice; that is, 
tile performance type to which it belongs. And to specify such an in-order- to is to specify 
its rrpt and what it functions as an rrpt of Doing so determines all of the assignment 
relations and involvements which hold between socially significant objects as such, as 
well as the instituting responsive relations delining social performance types, The non- 
Cartesian epistemic notion of appropriation of signilicance or discovery of the ready - 
to-hand is also given a natural social- behavioral re, i ding on this account. For to grasp 
the involvement of an object is to achieve practical mastery of its various assignments. 
And such mastery consists simply in being able to act (use, produce, and respond I 
appropriately according to the practices which institute those involvements. To respond 
to an object or performance which is appropriate according to a practice as appropri- 
ate according to that practice - that is. to respond appropriately lo it — is to discover it 
as what it is, as ready-to-hand for what it is ready-to-hand for. Such practical capaci- 
ties can be described without invoking anything subjective on the part of the practi- 
tioners. The inhabitant of a Heideggerian world is aware of it as composed of signilicani 
equipment, caught up in various social practices and classified bv the involvements 
those practices institute. But this awareness is practical, social, and behavioral, con- 
sisting entirely in the exhibition of differential tespunsive dispositions according appro- 
priately with those of the community. 

The account suggested of the nature of the referential tola 111 v of significance within 
which we encounter the ready-to-hand explains the concept or the worldhood of the 
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world in at least one straightforward sense. For the remarks above can he expressed in 
a first-order quanliliealiona I language. Such a language would need hvo different sorts 
of indivdual constants, to stand for object types and performance types, and three 
different predicates (corresponding to the three sorts of "assignment or reference" 
distinguished iibove): U|o. p). interpreted as saying that object o is used in practice p: 
P(p. o). interpreted as savins' that object "is produced by practice p; and R(p. p'), inter- 
preted as saving that p' is the rrpt of p. It is easy to see that the two halves of the sys- 
tematicity condition can be expressed as qua n I ideational sentences in such a language. 
It is equally easy to see how the model theory for such a language might go. Theories 
in the specified language that include the sentences codifving the svslemalicilv condi- 
tions would he interpreted hv model structures which consisted of domains of object 
and performance types (represented its sets of tokens) and relations between them of 
using, producing, and responding. A Heideggerian world is such a structure satisfying 
in the usual sense a first-order theory of the sort described which contains the 
s\ slemalicity conditions," At the end of ^18 Heidegger summarizes the structure he 
discerns: 

The "for-the-sake-ol'-wlnch si«nities an "in-order-(o' . this in (urn a In wards- this": the 
latter, an "in-wlnch" of lelliu:; something he invoh ed: and that in (urn the " wi th -which " 
These relationships are hound up wilh one another as a primordial (otalily: (hey are what 
thev are us signifying. . . . The relaliunal tola lid ol' this siiuuh in l; hi call ' siynilicLincL- 
(SZ 120. H: 871 

This passage emphasizes the systematic structure of social significance and retraces the 
relations of use and response described above, l! mentions the further technical expres- 
sion "for-the-sakc-of-which" [this Wtnumwillm]. which marks the point of contact of 
the categorial structure wilh (he existential concerns of Division II and so cannot be 
discussed here. A practical "in-order- to" gives a point lo performances or some type by 
providing a use for the "towards- this" (a particular "towards- which") produced by such 
performances. Those pel Tormances , ( re "m-\v!iicli"s individuated as types hi their 
overall role or involvement in use of " with- which." s as means or production of 
"towards-which's, as those "towards-which's are individuated not only by their 
involvement in being produced bv perionnances of a certain kind from raw materials 
of a certain kind, but also by their involvement in a further practice (an "in-order-to" 
whose performances are themselves in-which s] which makes use of them. The com- 
munities whose responsive recognilive practices generate these structures of social 
significance will be considered next. 



We have interpreted woi-idhoi >J as that referential lu I a lily « hi eh consulates signilicance. 
In Ikin ^-familiar with I his siyuiiicLiiice aiui pi"e\ iouslv imderslundiJiL: i i Pasein lets what 
is ready-to-hand he cncounlered as discovered in its involvement In Dasein's Being, the 
contest of references or usstLUim^us which sicjiilicaiicc implies is lied up wilh Dasein's 
itBeing. (S2 160. H: 123) 



Nothing like a full account of Dasein's kind of Being can be essayed here; that is the 
topic ul' the whole of Bciutjaiitt Time. On the other hand, something must be said about 
the constitution of the community in whose dispositions (for appropriate responsive 
recognitions or hikings! significance originates. Happily the features of Dasein's kind 
of Being which must be understood if the precipitation of the present- at- hand out 
of the ready-to-hand is to be intelligible can be explained with the materials already 
available. 

The first point, of course, is that Dasein's Being is social in nature: so far as Dasein 
is at all. il has Being-wiih-one-anoiher as iis kind i if Being | SZ: I hi, H: 12 5). Not only 
is licing-loyvard-Oihers an autonomous, irreducible relationship, as Being-with, it is 
one which, with Dasein's Being, already is |SZ: 152, H: 12 5). Dasein in itself is essen- 
tially Being-with (SZ: 1 56. H: 120). 

Next. Dasein's sociality is essential to the practical activity which constitutes worldly 
signilicance: " Dasein- with remains existenlially constitutive for Being in-lhe-world 
(SZ: 157.H: 121; compare also SZ: 163, H: 125). Third, itis only in the context of such 
Dasein- with that individuals can be spoken of: In Being with and towards Others, there 
is thus a relationship of Being (Wiuvivi lntiusis\ from Dasein to Dasein. But it might 
be said that (his relationship is already constitutive for one's own Dasein" (SZ: 162. 
H: 124). "In terms of the 'they' [das Man] and as the they'. I am given proxiniallv 
to myself" (SZ: 167, H: 129). 

These doctrines can be understood according in the Hegelian model of the synthe- 
sis of social substance by mutual recognition. To belong to a community, according to 
this model, is to be recognized as so belonging by all those one recognizes as so belong- 
ing Hegel's idea was that community constitutive recognition is transitive dc jure- that 
one must recognize those who are recognized by those one recognizes. The rellexive self- 
recognition that makes one a Hegelian individual will then follow if one can establish 
J(' liic to symmetry: that is. achieve recognition by those one recognizes. To be entitled 
to recognize or regard oneself as an excellent chess-player one must be entitled to be 
regarded as such by those one so regards. 

Of course, for an account along these lines to be helpful in interpreting Heidegger. 
recognition must not be taken to be a mental act. but as with awareness and classifi- 
cation must be given a social behavioral reading in terms of communal responsive dis- 
positions. What sort of response (rrpt) is taking or recognizing someone as one of us. 
a member of our community; Clues are to be found in two passages: "in that with which 
we concern ourselves environmentally, the Others ate encountered as what they are: 
they are what they do" (SZ: 163, H: 126). What is it that other community- members 
as such dor They take objects and performances as ready-to-hand with respect to 
various practices by using them and responding to them in various ways. How does 
such behavior constitute the practioners as oilier members o|' i .tie's own community 1 
"By 'Others' we do not mean everyone else but me- those against whom the T stands 
out. They are rather those from whom for the most part one does not distinguish oneself 
- those among whom one is too" (SZ: 1 54, H: 118). 

Not everyone is a communal Other, but only those one recognizes or responds to as 
such. To respond to them as such is not to distinguish them from oneself. But in what 
regard-- The previous passage said thai the Others are what thev do. so it i. their doing-. 
which one does not distinguish from one's own. And this is to say that one treats their 
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i \'s;hviscs and dispositions as one's own. What Ihev take to be appropriate performances 
and usiugs and produeings of equipment, one also takes as such. To give one's own 
responses no special stains or priori Iv in (his way is to treat the kinds they institute as 
social. It is to take the authority over appropriateness boundaries to reside in the com- 
munity, which is consliluled bv thai very recognition." 

The suggestion is that my recognizing someone as a co-community member is 
I't-^p' ituling to him in a certain way. That way is for me to respond to his responses as 
having [he same authority lo institute kinds anil appropriateness equivalence classes 
that my own responses have. In particular, my recognitions of others and un/svif as 
members of the community have no special authority. My recognitions of myself as 
community member count only if they are taken to count by those I take to be com- 
munity members. Their so taking my recognitions is in linn simply a matter of their 
recognizing me: that is, treating my responses as equally authoritative as theirs in deter- 
mining appropriatenesses. The community iWUdasfin. then differs from the ready-to- 
hand in that its members are constituted not only bv being recognized or responded to 
in a certain way. but also bv their recognizings and responses as recognizers. 

Being- together- with in the sense of forming a reeognitive community is accordingly 
I he existential basis of the consilience of practice which constitutes the category or the 
readv-Io-hand and hence, as we shall see. the category of the present- at- hand as well. 
The distinction between the existential and the categorial terminologicallv marks that 
between recognizers, and the merely reeogni/eds which do not have the kind of being 
of one of us. The practical agreeincnl of recognizing each oihe r's recognizings can be 
called "communication" "in a sense which is ontologically broad": 

" Communion lion" in which "no make;; an assertion - [jiving inlorinalion. for instance, is 
a sped ll 1 case of the com mar. I ci.il ion which is Lira sped in principle c\:slcn:tally. In this more 
general kind of comma nicuan;; :hc Arlic.ikiiion if IMn^-wi lh one '.mother ondcrsland- 
ingly is const! la ted Through il ;i co-sli!to-o! L mi::d .A I;:.' 1 ■■};;: ■!!:■ i\k: a | Lie is "shared," and so 
does the understanding of Being-with. (SZ: 205. H: 162) 

111 the next section we investigate the genesis of the category of the present-at-hanil 
out of the sort of understanding which consists in shared precognitive pratice permit- 
ting communication about a world of equipment each bit of which is whatever it is 
recognized-by-us as. 



The claim to be developed in this section is that the category of I he presenl-at-hanil 
consists of readv- to-hand things which ale appropriately responded to bv a certain kind 
of performance, (jim things that can imiij be appropriately responded lo by such a per- 
formance. That calegoriallv constitutive kind of responsive recognition performance 
type is tissvftioti. Since Heidegger holds that "assertion is derived from interpretation. 
and is a special case of it,""' the story must begin with the notion of interpretation 
i.-lif.vci.Jifiij/!. Interpretation is a coordinate notion lo that understanding which consists 
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in the practical masterv of a totality of signiikalions or assignments required if one is 
to live in a world at all. For "we never perceive equipment that is ready- to-hand without 
already understanding and interpreting it. " !! Four features of interpretation must be 
reci ionized. Fiist. interpreting characterizes practical aelivilv: "Inlerprelalion is carried 
out primordially not in a theoretical statement but in an action of circumspect lit I 
concern. . . [e.g.] laving aside ihc unsuitable tool" (SZ: 200, H: 157). Second, inter- 
preting involves making something one's own. Interpretation is described as "the 
working- on I and appropriation of an undersl a tiding. "'~ "In understanding there lurks 
the possibility of interpretation- that is, of cipprom Uitinti what is understood" (SZ: 203. 
H: 161; see also SZ: 191, H: 150). Taking something as something was the form of 
the act of understanding, that discovery of a hit of equipment which also disclosed a 
lolalilv of equipmental involvements. What is it practically to appropriate such an 
understanding? 

The answer is offered by a pair of passages, worth citing at length, which for the 
third point introduce the crucial conditional structure of interpretation, out of which 
the possibility or inference and hence assertion develops. 

Circumspection operates in the involvement-relationships of the context of equip- 
ment which is ready- to-hand. What is essential is that one should have a primary 
understanding of the totality of involvements. ... In one's current using and manipu- 
lating, the concernrul circumspection . . . brings the ready- to- hand closer toDasein, and 
does so bv iaurprciiiui what has been sighted. The specific wav of bringing the object of 
concern closer we call ik'Iihcittiitui \l'c!>nii't!u>uj\- The schema par lieu lar to this is the "if 
. . , then . . ."; if this or that, for instance, is to be produced, put to use. or aver led. ihen 
some ways, means, circumstances or opportunities will be needed (SZ: 410, H: 3 59). 

Interpretation classifies according to personal ends or projects, and hence appropri- 
ates. What new element is indicated by the invocation of the "if. . . then . . ." as what 
is in this way brought closer to oneself? 



But if deliberation is to be able to operate in the scheme of the "if , . , then . 
mas! already have "surveyed" a context of imolvemcols ami have a u uiiJtrs landing of ii 
Thai which is considered wi'h iin "if" must a Ire Lid; he understood us ii'jiprthuiij or other. 
. . . The schema siimelhiii^-as-someihiUL:" lias already heen sketched oul beforehand in 
ne'spre-predlcative understanding. (SZ: 411. H: 3 59) 



Understanding appropriates equipment. It is exercised in taking something as some- 
thing, e.g. as a hammer. Interpretation at the level of deliberation adds to this use and 
appropriation of equipment, the use and appropriation of equipmental uiidi'i^uiniliinj 
of particular involvements. One can not only take something as a hammer, but take a 
hammer as one of the tools required Tor a certain pralical project. What is appropriated 
is then the conditional serviceabilities of things. One uses and produces eondiiiiin.il 
understandings of the significance of particular somethings as something's. 

The fourth point is that this non-Cartesian cognitive notion of interpretation as the 
personal practical appropriation of a conditional appropriateness or equtpnietiial 
involvement brings u. eh>ser to the notion of linguistic assertion. Tu the signiiicatice 
itself with which Dasein is always familiar, there lurks the ontological condition which 
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makes it possible for Dasein. as something which understands and interprets, to dis- 
close such things as significations': upon these, in turn, is founded the Being of words 
and of language" (SZ: 121, H: 87). 

"Significations" are the conditional appropriatenesses into which the totality of sig- 
nilicalions cm he 'dissolved or broken up."" What makes the transition to lau^ua^e 
possible is that one can come to respond differentially to (and hence disclose praclicallv I 
not just things and performances but the signification which are their conditional 
dependencies. Deliberation develops towards asserting when what is surveyed from the 
point of view of a practical end is a field of "if . . . then . . ,"s. each of which may then 
itself be used or laid aside, just as with first-order equipment, Deliberation accomplice' 
a special kind of abstraction, requiring responsive recognition of (lit- serviceabi lilies of 
equipment, rather than merely of the equipment itself. 

The key to the precipitation of the present-at-haud out of the ready-to-hand lies in 



The leveling of the primorcm. ;is of nr. . .inspi im: interpretation [I 
hcrmeneulical as' "] to the i> with will: :: |>n si'i:. -at-hand is given a ilelinlti: iluir 
acter [the 'apophantical as " is 'hi: siieciiilti of assertion. Only so does it ohLain the 
possibility of exhibiting something in such 'i wai that we |ust look at it ;iV. lit'.. 
H: 158] 

The articulation leading to the discovery of the present-at-hand begins in the "if. . . 
then . . ."of interpretation of the ready- to- hand. What matters is "what is awaited" 14 
in the 'then . . ." part. In the basic case- of inteipietiiti!. something merely readv-lo- 
liiind. what is "awaited" is the useability or producibility of some actual or envisaged 
objector performance - that is. the projection of a practical possibility, hi presence-al- 
linnd. the primary consequence of an "if (something as something) . . ." is the appro- 
priable (v of some I'hiim or assertion. The. difference between responding to soinrtbin:.; 
as present-at-haud and as merely ready-to-hand is that things which are presenl-al- 
hand are appropriately responded to as. such only bv producing a particular kind of per- 
formance, namely assertions. The "then" is still something ready-to-hand when we 
thematize (i.e. respond to something as present-at-haud). but it is an assertion, a very 
special kind of equipment. 

The question is then: "By what exislenlial-ontoluyical modilicaiinn does assertion 
arise from eircum.speclive interpretation?" (SZ: 200, H: 1 57). The answer in brief is that 
assertions are equipment appropriately used for iii/nvmr. Assertion is the topic of Jii. 
which i iffers three "syndications" of assertion. The central one of these is that "asser- 
tion means communication." 



As something-communicated lhat which has 'prun pat forward in the 
thing that Others can "share" with the person making the assertion, . . . That which is put 
forward in the assertion is soniL'ddni; which can iu- piissnl :if i:iy in far I her re id liny. iSZ: 
197, H: 155) 



What is expressed becomes, as it were, some-lhiny ready-lo-hund within tlu-unrld which 
c;c: hL-tijke!; cp an,: spa-: on a yam ; SZ. j>ih H _. J4 1 
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Asserting thus lias the significance of issuing a reasserlion license to other c 
members. The assertion is produced as something usable by others. 

The other two features by which assertion is introduced are "pointing- out" some 
subject (if assertion, and "giving it a definite character" by predicating something or it. 
What is shared, in other words, is the taking of something as something. Where before 
taking something as something (pointing it out and characterizing it) was something 
one could only do. now it becomes something one can saij. What was implicit in per- 
formance now becomes an explicitly producible and usable bit of equipment, which one 
can appropriate and make available for others to appropriate. The pointing-out of a 
subject is socially transitive across authorized reasserlions. and so guarantees commu- 
nication in (he sense of securing a common topic: ""liven when 1 lasein speaks over again 
what someone else has said, it comes into a Being- towards the very entities which have 
been discussed" (SZ; 266, H: 224), Such social preservation of a common subject- 
matter is a necessary condition for the possibility of agreement and disagreement or 
assertion, as opposed to mere change of topic. 

Predication, as explicitly communicable characlcri/alion. further extends the autho- 
rizing dimension of asserting. For predicates come in inferential families: i/'vrhat is 
pointed out is appropriately characterizable by one speaker as red. then it is appropri- 
ately characterizable bv another as colored. The practical conditional appropriatenesses 
of assertion which make up such fa miles of predicates guarantee that an asserting 
licenses more than just reasserlion. licensing others to draw conclusions beyond what 
was original Iv claimed. .As members of inferential families, the predicates used to char- 
acterize objects in assertions codify (lie conditional significations responded lo as such 
already in deliberation. It is in virtue of the socially appropriale inferential conse- 
quences of an asserting that it convevs information, authorizing a specific set of per- 
formances (including other assertions! which would have been inappropriate without 
such authorization. The taking of something, as something; of pie-predicative under- 
standing becomes explicitly usable and sharable once linguistic terms are available as 
equipment for publicly pointing out something, s. and predicates codifying as inferen- 
tial significances the conditional serviceabilities discerned bv deliberative inler ['relation 
are available as equipment expressing explicitly the involvements implicit in the some- 
things things were taken as. 

Understanding asserting as authorizing reassertion and inference specifies the use 
to which assertions, as bits of equipment, may appropriately be put. The recogniiive 
responsi'i e performance type of any asserting- type will be the set of assertions which 
it may appropriately be seen as licensing, namely I hose which follow from it according 
lo the inferential practices of the community. I hit this is only half the si oil'. What about 
the appropriate circumstances or production of this new sort of ready-to-hand equip- 
ment.- Corresponding lo the dimension of authority governing the use of assertions as 
equipment- for- inference is a dimension or responsibility governing their production. 
For in producing an assertion one does not simply authorize others to use it iuferen- 
tially, one also undertakes the responsibililv to justify one's claim. 

Assertion communicates entities In the "how" of their un covered n ess. ... If. however. 
these entities are to be appropriated explicitly with respect lo their uncovered truss, 
(las :imiHir:ls to saving thai the assertion is la be ili7i;: , i;. , .'imirrf as one I 
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As ready-lo-hund. assertings are subject to social appropriatenesses of production as 
well as use. These concern when one is entitled to commit oneself to the claim, or in 
Heidegger's terminology, appropriate'' it, so that the inference and reasserlion license 
is in force: "It is therefore essential lhai Dasein should explicitly appropriate what has 
already been uncovered, defend it against semblance and disguise, and assure itself or 
its uncoveredness again and again" (SZ; 265, H: 222). 

The responsibility to justify or defend one's claims undertaken as a matter of course 
in their appn >priale pn iduelion is essential to the special sort of communication which 
emerges vvifh assertion. For even when Dasein speaks over again what someone else 
has said, though it comes into relation to the things pointed out and uncovered "it has 
been exempted from having to uncover them again, primordiallv. and it holds that it 
has thus been exempted." n That is. he who relies on the authority of a previous speakei 
in reassertion is absolved of the responsibility to justify his claim which he would 
otherwise have undertaken bv his performance of producing that assertion. His 
reliance upon the authorilv of the lirsl asserlor just is his acquisition of (lie right lo 
defer justificatory responsibility for his own assertion to the original speaker. The 
response which socially constitutes hiking someone to have appropriately made an 
assertion (fulfilled or be able to fulfil! his justificatory responsibility) is to treat his asser- 
tion as genuinely authoritative as licensing others: that is, to recognize as appropriate 
any deferrals of justificatory responsibility for that claim and its consequences to the 
original asserlor by those relying upon that authority. It is in this way that the dimen- 
sions of responsibility and authority, of appropriate production and use, are related so 
as to constitute assertions as equipment- for-communica ting. '" 

This sketch of Heidegger's notion of assertion puts us in a position to understand 
lire category of the present-at-haud. The crucial point to understand here is that the 
move from equipment ready- to-hand, fraught with socially instituted significances, to 
objective things present-at-hand. is one not of decontextualization, but of recontextu- 
alization. Asserting and the practices of giving and asking for reasons which make it 
possible are themselves a special sort of practical activity Responding to something 
bv making an assertion about it is treating it as present-at-hand. Presence- at- hand is 
constituted by special appropriatenesses of response. 

In characleriaiiL; [lie chanL:c-'i\cr ihim muuinulaliiiL; '.md usiiil: and so forth which are 
circumspective in a practical" way. to '(hcorelical' exploration, it would be easy to 
su^es! Lhi.lL r.iereh LOiikmc :ii en ink's is S"incl haic. ubich emerge;: when c, 'i:ccr:: !\:l..h 
Iji lit from any kind of manipulation. ... Bui this is by in i me: ins. (he way m which the "the- 
oretical" attitude of science is reached, i >n the contrary, ihe tarn iny which is discontin- 
ued when one miinipu kites, can take on the character of a more precise kind of 
circumspection. (SZ 409, H: 357-8) 

Claims, equipment for asserting, represent "more precise" interpretive responses 

because in them the syndications which are merely implicit in ordinary equipment 
become explicit or "themalized," accessible to claims and inferences and hence to 



demands I'll] 1 justification. Treating something as present-at-hand is not ignoring its 
social significance, but attending to a special sort of significance it can have, namely 
significance for the correctness of assertions about it. Corresponding to a new social 
mode of response, asserting, there is a new Id nil of beiivj.. presence- a I- 1 land, con.slim- 
liveh mux a ered bv I lid I respoiTe: 'Tliemuli/dng nbjeciilies It does not lirst 'posit' the 
entities, but frees them so that one can interrogate them and determine their charac- 
ter ' objectively.' I'.ehl^ which objectifies and \\ hii_"h !S alongside tile picSenl-al-band 

within- the- world is characterized bv a dhumilvi' kind of niiikm<i-;>ri'sent" (SZ: 414, H: 
363). 

The present-at-hand may thus be defined as what is ready- to-hand as a with-which 
for the practice of assertion; that is, as what is responded to as such only bv making 
ii claim about it. We have seen what kind of performance asserlings are. What is the 
relation between what is responded lo as ready-lo-hand for assertion and what is 
pointed out as presenl-at-hand in the usserlion.- Hekleggci explains this in terms of a 
transformation: 

The entity which is held in our fore-having - for instance the hammer - is proMmally 
read)" -to -hand as equipment If this iniili becomes (In. 1 "ohicd" of un assertion, then as 
soon as we begin 'his assertion, there is already a change-over in the fore- h Living. 
Something pvdii:/-!.. '->';■: ii!:! \vn I: n'!;h h. we rnive to do n[- peid inn sc^me ibmg I urns into some- 
thing "about v/Mch" the Lisserlion lhat points it out Is made. Our fore-sight Is aimed at 
something present-a(-hand in what is ready-to-hand. . . . Within (his discovery of 
pri'sence-at-hand. which is at the. same time a covering-up of rcadiness-lo-hand, some- 
thing present-at-hLiud which we encounter is given a detinue character in its Being- 
presen t-at-h and-in -such -a uu-sucfi-a- manner. ( 'nly now are we given access to properties 
or the like. . . . This levelling ■■■!' the pnmordial "as " of' circum spec live inlerpretation to the 
"as" wdth which prcscncc-Lil-hmd is given a definite cbarae'er is llie specialty of assertion. 
Only so does it obtain the possibility of -ex ii i n i ■ i 1 1 g, something in such a way ihat we just 
look at it, (SZ: 200, Hi 158) 

The present-at-hand is first discovered fit something already ready-to-hand which 
we are related lo bv being praelically involved with it. ft is then possible to adopt a 
special stance, shilling from the original practical context to that of asserlion. The ref- 
ereiiiialilv of the relation to the original piece of equipment is inherited by assertions 
about the object discovered in it. Dealing with the object in such a context, where prac- 
iic.il significance is restriclcd to significance for inference, is allribuling properties lo 
something present-at-hand poinled out in the assertions about it. 

One question remains. In what sense does responding to something by making an 
assertion about it count as treating it as having objective proper lies- What sort of inde- 
pendence of the social appropriatenesses of use and production constitutive of the 
readv-to-hand is attributed to the present-at-hand when we understand its delimiti; 
precognilive responsive performance type to be asserting? Equipment as such is always 
equipment serviceable for the pursuit of some practical end. Significance Mows from the 
pracikallv orieniing projects to the "with-which"s and "towards-which's whose 
involvements tire (heir roles in instrumental practices. The objectivity of the present- 
at-hand consists in the indifference of the appropriatenesses of assertion to the practi- 
cal ends motivating assertors, Taking some (hi ngas a hammer is taking il a.s appn priaie 
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lor hammering. When the property of heaviness is discerned in the present- at- hand 
object which was ready-to-hand as a hammer, a claim is made whose appropriateness 
is not a matter of serviceability lor or obstruction of any particular practical ends or 
projects. The justifiability and hence appropriateness of such a claim is not a matter or 
answering to some practical need. 

The autonomy of justification and inference with respect to the pursuit of practical 
projects is the source of the autonomy of the properties of the present- at- hand will) 
respect to the appropriatenesses or practice. It is this autonomy that is invoked when it 
is said that the truth of assertions answers to the things pointed out in assertion. 
Authority is a social matter, and in the game or asserting and giving and asking for 
reasons authority over the appropriateness < if claims has been socialh. withdrawn from 
the sphere or usefulness for practical ends. 

The claim that the objectivity of the present- at- hand consists in its insulation by- 
assertion from Dasein's practical activity can be given a strong or a weak reading, and 
it is important to distinguish these. On the strong reading, the present-ai-haud would 
be entirely irrelevant to practical concerns. On this account, the only appropriate 
response to something present-at-hand is an assertion, the only use which can be made 
of assertion is inference, and inference is restricted to theoretical inference; that is. infer- 
ence whose conclusion is another assertion. Assertions are seen as irrelevant to prac- 
tice, as mere representations of an independent reality indifferent to practical projects. 
This practical indifference is I lien inherited bv I he present-at-hand. since il can only be 
the subject of such assertions. This idea is present in Heidegger. It is not presence-al- 
hand. however, but what he calls the doctrine of purepresence-at-hand (or. sometimes. 
"Reality"). 

[" Reality"] in its tradi !;■. i;-.liI si^iilica I I.s". stands fur lii-k'.L: in 'lie sense .if pure preset! ce-a(- 
hand of Things. . . . [Hut] nit the minks .if Ik-ini; of enli lies wnhu-ilu-warld are founded 
iinliiliigiciilfr apim 'he world hi mjJ :if the \\ orki and acomiir.iih 'Ire plu-n. auction of Being- 
in-the-world. From this rinses the insirtht lh:i' amani; ;lu- in. 'des af lieinrt nf entities wilhin- 
the-world. Reality has no priority, and that Reality is a kinil "I" ISeini: which cannot even 
characterize iirwlhinj, like the ly.irkl or Ikisein m a win which is on to logically appropri- 
ate, (SZ: 211, H: 254) 

Preseuce-at-hand corresponds to a weaker reading of the insulation assertional prac- 
tices provide between (he objects presenl-at-hand and practical projects. For although 
it is correct to see assertions as the only appropriate responses to the presenl-at-hand 
as such, and although the only use that can appropriately be made of assertions is infer- 
ence, it is simply a mistake to think of all inference as theoretical inference. There is 
also practical inference, whose premises are assertions and whose conclusion isaprac- 
lical performance which is not an assertion but. in virtue or its genesis as the result of 
such deliberation, an action. Assertions about the presenl-at-hand can be practically 
relevant. We can use information about the merely present-at-hand properties of 
things, such as the heaviness of the hammer. Without the possibility of language exits 
through non-asscrlional performance, theoretical or intralinguistic inference would 
lose much or all of its point.' If it is then incorrect to see the present-at-hand as com- 
pletely irrelevant to practical pursuits, as in pure presence-al-hand. what is meant by 
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its objectivity? Just this. The oiiij/ way in which the present- at- hand can alTeci Dasein' s 
projects is by being the subject of an assertion which ultimately plays some role in prac- 
tical inference. It is not that the present- at- hand is irrelevant to non-assertiona! prac- 
tice, it is that its relevance is imlirett. Assertions are the only interface between the 
present- at- hand and the rest of our practice. The mistake of the doctrine of pure pres- 
ence is to see no interface at all. '" The genuine difference between the present- at- hand 
(which can be thought of in an extended sense as readv-lo-haud for the practices of 
assertion and inference) and what is ready-to- hand is that one can only make practi- 
cal use of assertions about the present-at-hand. never of what ispresenl-al-hand itself. 
Its assertional proxies are serviceable equipment, but the present-at-hand itself is not. 
Onlv as represented in assertions can the present-at-hand partake of the equipments I 
totality of signiiicancc which is the world within which Dasein lives and moves and has 
lis hi'ing. Discovery of the present-at-hand is an authentic possibility of Dasein' s being. 
instantiated by all human communities ever discovered. Pure presence-at-hand is a 
philosopher's misunderstanding of the significance of the category of presence-at- 
hand. and a bad idea. 

The categorial nature of the present-at-hand. no less than that of the ready- to- hand 
i oi' for that mailer the existential nature oi Dasein ilsell as Mildascinl is consiil tiled bv 
its being appropriately responded to in a certain way, in this case by assertions. In this 
fact resides Heidegger's ontological pragmatism, and the self-adjudicating nature or 
Mikia^ein-in-lhe-world. Heidegger sees social behavior as generating both the ealegorv 
of equipment ready- to-hand within a world, and the category or objectively present-at- 
h and things responded to as independent of the practical concerns of any community. 
In virtue of the social genesis of crilerial authority (the self-adjudication of the social. 
given pragmatism about authority!, fundamental ontology | the study of the origin and 
nature of the fundamental categories of things) is the study of the nature of social 
being - social practices and practitioners. ("Inly because Dasein as socially constituted 
and constituting masters communal practices classifying things according to kind 
which are whatever they are taken to be "can Dasein also understand and conceptu- 
alize such characteristics of Being as independence, the in-itself.' and Realilv in 
general. Only because of this are 'independent' entities, as encountered within-the- 
world. accessible to circumspection'' (SZ: 251. H: 207). 

We have been concerned with three conceptual innovations presented in Being 
ami Time. One of these is Heidegger's hierarchy of non-Cartesian cognitive notions. 
At its base is understanding - the disclosure of a totality of social significance and 
the discovery within it of individual pieces of equipment by mastery of communal 
responsive practices. At the next level is deliberative interpretation bv appropriation of 
the conditional significances implicit in the understanding of the ready- to- hand. 
Finally there is the discursive appropriation of the present-at-hand through assertion 
of sentences which in virtue of their social inference potentials explicitly (hematize the 
syndications one becomes aware of in interpretation. Second, we have seen how the 
category of presenee-al-hand arises within and yet is distinct from the more funda- 
mental ealegorv of readiness- to- hand. Third, in terms of the first two points it is 
clear thai the ready- to- hand is first among equals among the categories because or the 
■-■-if adjudicating nature of the social (Mitdasein in a world which is a totality of 
practical siguilkaucei. Hidei'Manding in this iv;iv the basic ontological structure oi' 
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Heidegger's accounl in Division I is the necessary preparation lor undei'sla inline; hull] 
his account of the imlividualio]] of Dasem and die insiiliniiiii ol teinponililv hv llie 
personal appropriation of projects in Division II, and his profound reading of that 
tradition or philosophy which has left us in such a mistaken position that in general 
our understanding of Being is such that even entity is understood in the first instance 
as present-a(-hand. " '^ 

Notes 

The general an en lull on of this chapter owes much to John Hnugclaiid purliculnrly (o his 
accounl of transcendental conslitahon as anil by social inslidilion in "H cidcLiyL]" on being a 
person " A'iiiis March 1 L 'fi 2. 1 S-2h. I wo id J also like In I hank my follow stall' members ana ihe 
seminar participants at the Council for Philosophic Studies 1980 Summer Institute. 

'Pbonomcnolagi and Kxislcntialisin: Conlincmal and Analytic Pcrspccmcs an Inlcntionaiih 
for their responses to an earlier version of Ihe ideas presented here. 

1 See Richard Rorty (1970) "Incorrigibility as the mark of the mental." Journal of Philosophy, 
67(12). 399-424. 

2 Of course. Descartes held oilier views about the substances lo which Ihese categories applied 
as well. He tilled in (he abstract onlologicid ca logon nuli'Ui . T cpislcmic kinds with spocilica- 
tions, e.g. of the objective realm as having its essence exhausted hi geometric extension, 
and of the epislcmic SLihjccl whose incorrigible ' lakings" a el i ne die menial as itself identi- 
cal with the sum of mental things it is aware of. The current concern is with the ontologi- 
cal framework rather than Willi llcscarlcs's I henries ah. ml ihe en lilies it categorized. 

3 In "Freedom and constraint by norms" {APQ, April 1977. 18 7-9 6) I investigate the sort of 
norm inherent in the ;ippi""prialeiiesses i:;slilulcd by social practices. I look it to be signifi- 
cant that the social-ohicclivc distinction can be *;:::n as (he origin of the value— fact dis- 
tinction, and (hat both naturalists, who want lo reduce one category lo the other, and 
non-naturalists. who do not. presumed thai il was an aa.'rYuvr distinction between facts and 
values which was at issue. I explore the consequences of treating Ihe social-objective. 
and hence the valae-facl. distinct: on as itself social rather I ha a objective: lhat is. as a matter 
of how the com muni ly responds lo unions things, not haw they are independently and in 
ih em selves 

4 As Rorty has argued i /V.'a'o.vji/iif oad rfir Afinvr of Ntitinv. Princeton. NJ: Princeton 
University Press. 1 L - 7 L M . on Ihe plausibilih of such ;i claim rest Sella rs s and Ouine's twin 
attacks oil (he two varieties of unjustified jusliliers '"privileged representations") which 
foil nd alio na lists, particularly p-- 'Si I i vis Ik ones, had relied on as llu- foundations of our infer- 
ential structures. Thus Ucaac dismantled Ihe pic! Lire of Mi.'aoitt.v as a source of authority 
immune to social revision ("intrinsic credibility." "self evidence " etc. ! for some sentences 
though! to be true-in-virtui-of-mcaning. and Scliars performed ihe same service for the 
picture of the mind as a source of supposedly socially impervious privilege for "reports" of 
ihougbts and sensations 

5 SZ: 190, H: 150. 

k Cf. the'sichverweisendenVerstehen'of SZ 119. 

7 See, for example, SZ 100, H: 70. 

8 Such a mode! mast be used with caution, however Heidegger is concerned lhat the struc- 
tures so taken as worlds involve tout \rl: re la lions of ase. production, and response, rather 
than simply struclLirallv analogous relations. He says. "The context of assignments <.*[- 
references, which, as significance, is conslitutive for worldhood. can be taken formally 
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in the aense of a system of Relations. But one must nc 

phenomena ye I leveled iii'l" Si i much lh;il (heir iv-.i! pliem 
phenomenal content of these "relations" and "relata" 
sake-of," and Ihe "wtth-which" of an involvement - is 
mathematical functionalization" (SZ: 121-2, H: 88). 



■ 'liiii .1! r- .". i." h :'■ '■,-.::.:.\v,: 



- the "in-order-t 
such lhat (hey i 



9 This view represents a ni 
introductory note), withi 
yeucsis r h-.it In.' offers. 

10 SZ: 203. H: 160. 

11 SZ: 190. H: 150, 

12 SZ: 275. H: 231. 
15 SZ: 204. H: 161. 

14 SZ: 411. H: 3 60. 

15 SZ 266. H: 224, following the pas 

16 I have presented the details of an ac 
1983, 17, 637-50. 

1 7 Here "theoretical" inference refers 
inference mvoh inc. language-evil i 



LTsiiin (if the "conformism ' discLissL-il by Ka^gekind :> 
lake tii bo 1 he nnlulogicalb irrclcvnnl Liccount of ns on 



it of 



speaking-over quoted above. 

'mil: along ibese lines i 
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1 ; : i j vi ..; i i Li l- — i : ; : i li l l ;.; l; l- moves, by eonlrasL to pr.ietieal" 
ves in Sclkirs's seuse.i In a dilTereul Sense "(heoreli- 
cal" claims are those which can oitht be arrived ;ii inferenliaily. and not as n on- inferential 
reports. Discus si cm of the relevance lo ihe underslanding of presencc-al-hnnd of claims 
which are theorciical in (bis sense Is bey ond ihe scope of this chapter. 
The semantics of [be points of view generated hi such "interfaces'' - where a set of claims 
can make a difference io pnieiieal deliberations only insular as i; makes a difference to some 
other set of ckiims u bich lhe:i lii'fecls [be deliberations - is discussed in my "Points of view 
and practical reasoning." l\uutttk\n jounitil o/ Wii!i'.vj;/i;/. June 1982. 321—3 3. 
SZ: 268. H: 225. 
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Early Heidegger on Sociality 
THEODORE R. SCHATZKI 



Compared lii his extensive treatments of other topics such us inientionalitv. truth, and 
worldhood, Martin Heidegger wrote relatively little about human sociality in his early 
works. Yet any number of interpreters credit him with being one of the lirst contem- 
porary philosophical advocates of the now familiar thesis thai human life is esse in Lilly 
social in character, therein" grouping him - and not on the basis of their shared advo- 
cacy of just this one thesis — with such contemporaries as John Dewev and Ludwig 
\\ iiigenstein. Heidegger's aflirmatmn of this thesis is often portrayed as a piece with 
his assault on Cartesian accounts of human existence: Dasein. the entity that each of 
us is, is not a subject that is encapsulated in its own sphere over against the objective 
world. It is. instead, essentially in- the- world and. as such, inescapably enmeshed v, ill) 
others. I believe that ibis interpretation is basically correct. Heidegger's scanty remarks 
on the topic, however, make filling in this outline an interpretive challenge. Continuing 
interest Unlay in Heidegger's philosophy and in (lie character of hum an sociality makes 
meeting this challenge worthwhile. 



Miiscin 

The prime object of analysis in Beiiu] and Trim: and in many of the lecture scries 
preceding this book, is the life, or existence, of an individual human being. 
Correspondingly, the sociality Heidegger examines in these works' is the sociality ii/'au 
i 1 1 1. 1 i ■■. I'.lual Hie. More slronglv: sociality is treated of c.'i/jj as a lea lure of individual life. 
As will be discussed, this fact raises questions about the adequacy of his remarks on 
sociality as an account of sociality-. 

Division I or Bci>nj and Unit' begins bv slating ilia I i he essence or the entity that each 
of us is lies in its existence: its ontological characteristics, accordingly, are structures of 
existence, Heidegger then turns to analyze the fundamental structure of existence: 
being-in-the-ivorld (iu-diT-Wt'll-si'lu). Following extensive treatment of (his structure, 
he announces, in chapter 4 or Division I. that "equiprimordial with being-in-lhe-tvorld 
as a constitutive structure of existence is being-wilh fMitsein). Human existence is 
essentially being-in- the world. It is equally essentially being-with. 
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I translate Mitseiu as coexistence. For present purposes, moreover. I treat "coexis- 
tence" as equivalent to "sociality." "Sociality" denotes the fact, and character, of the 
presence, or better bearing, of others (other entities of the sort each of us is) in or on 
a human life. According to Heidegger, consequently, human existence is essentially 
social: an essential feature of an individual life is that other lives bear on it. It is worth 
pointing out that Heidegger dues not argue lor the essentiality of heing-with. nor does 
he deduce it or infer it from other facts or phenomena. Its essentiality is an experien- 
i Lilly inl'oi med posil ihiit. like 1 being- in- the- world, proves its cogencv mi I lie basis of the 
perspicuity ul' interpretive phenomenological analyses carried out on its basis (see 
Heidegger's (SZ: 514-151 methodological remarks about the idea of existence). As 
Heidegger states, moreover, coexistence (A/iiM'iu) is not ihe same as interaction, or 
bodilv eopresenee. Two Daseins can coexist even if they are not interacting or percep- 
tually present to one another. Being alone, lor example, far from being an asocial con- 
dition, is a way someone who coexists can be. a particular relationship with others. In 
using a tool, moreover, one coexists with (he merchanl from whom it was bought, just 
in opening a gift one coexists with the giver (cf. GA 20: 529). One coexists with all those 
who bear on one's life. 

Heidegger (SZ: 7(5) characterises being-in-the-world as "nonthemafic circumspec- 
tive absorption in references or assignments constitutive for the readiness- to- hand ot a 
totality of equipment." Being-in-the-world is, in the first and continuous place, skill- 
fully dealing with tools and other entities on the basis of a familiarity with what can 
be done with them. Other modes of being-in-the-world include tarrying amid entities 
and staring at them (as in some "breakdown experiences"] and thinking ahM racily 
alum I entities, the const ella I ions Ihev form, and tile principles governing them (as when 
pursuing theoretical science). 

Being-with is not something added to these modes of beiug-in-the-world. It is not 
that Dasein is in the world and also coexists. Rather. In being in the world Dasein co- 
exisls. and in coexisting Dasein is in the world. That is to say: Dasein is in the world with 
others (mithaften, SZ: 1 IS), and Dasein coexists in the world. As Heidegger (1992: 7) 
writes in the 1924 lecture said to be the first run-through of Hninj aiul Time. "Dasein 
as (his bring-in-ibe-worM is ,j( i>nce (herewith Imuii-wuh-onc-miotlii'r. being with 
others." Beiug-in-the-world and coexistence are coordinate aspects of the single, 
unified basic structure of Daseins existence. 

There are four basic ways other Daseins bear on a Dasein' s exislcnce: la] one encoun- 
ters them out of the world: (b) one acts toward them; (c) one shares with them the world 
in which one fives; and (d) worldhood is largely the same for all involved. 

When going about one's business, one encounters not just objects such as tools. 
machines, and clothes, but other people as well. Objects are encountered as usable 
objects or as things standing around; thus in their, to use Heidegger's expressions, 
handiness {Zulitmdenlieit) or occurrentness (Vorbandmhmt). Other Daseins. by contrast, 
are encountered as there with (mil (la) oneself: they are encountered as something of 
the same sort as is oneself: 

This being of the others, who are co-encountered in environment;.!] things, is not 
handiness or occurrentness. which pertain to environmental things, but co-Dasein 
[Mtdnsriu]. This means: the Dasein who is encountered in a worldly encounter is not 
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B thing, but retains its character as Dasein and jet is encountered out of Ihe world. (GA 
20: 330) 

Moreover, just as the entities one uses when preceding through one's day are not, for 
the most part, themalically noticed or attended to when encountered, so. too. does this 
often hold of encountered others. This unthemalicness provides one interpretation or 
the following passage: 

we must notice in what sense we are talking about "the Others." By "Others" we do not 

mcun everyone cist but me - those over against ubom the "I" stands out. They are rather 
(host from whom t'.ir the irmsl piiri. one dots ;ii'; distinguish iineself - tbose amort" ivbom 
one is too. (SZ: 118) 

Some encountered others are bodily present in one's perceptual lield [k'NumUj iii\ 
Xi'iiidiuU'iw wtthrtjcnoiiniu'iv. GA 21): 329) Encountering other l.laseins. however, does not 
require meeting with them experi end ally. Face- to- lace interactions are but one Ivpe of 
encounter: nou- face- to- face interactions (e.g. using e-mail) are another sort. Other 
people can also be non-inleraelionally encountered, for instance, by way of the objects 
one uses or perceives: when holding a finished good (e.g. a shoe, a tool), for example. 
those for whom il is intended can be encountered. The owner or a lield can be similarly 
encountered when one walks along its edge(SZ: 117-18). In all cases, moreover, others 
are encountered "out of the world." In a bodily encounter, for example, the other is 
encountered as doing such and such with such and such in such and such a selling 
In non-interactional encounters, others are likewise encountered as involved with spe- 
cific entities in the world | "they are encountered ... in the 'with-which' of their deal- 
ings [lield. l"»Jol| as tile one dealing with il": GA 20: ill)): as. for inslance. users. 
owners, occupants of certain jobs and professions: most generally, therefore, as hearers 
of certain statuses. In most cases, moreover, others, even when they are encounlered 
through entities within the world, show themselves, not as entities within the world. 
but instead as there (in the world) with the encounterer. 

The second way others bear on an individual existence is by being that toward which 
someone acts. This phenomenon is reliilive.lv straightforward and does not require 
extended exegesis. Heidegger reserves the expression iih soiijt' tearing-lor) for any mode 
of comport menl ( Vwhulti'ii) toward others, from getting out of someone's way on Ihe 
street and a studied indifference to compatriots, to ihe "extreme possibilities" of taking 
over someone else's performance of what they are doing and of awakening someone to 
the possibility of authentic existence. Although an account of the vicissitudes of 
caring- tor is essential to any Tull-blooded account of human sociality, it is mil crucial 
for understanding the basic contours of Heidegger's account of coexistence. 

The third way others bear on one's existence is that the world in which one exists is 
the world in which others exist. "In accordance with its way of being as Dasein, [the 
other] itself, in the way of being-in-lhe-world. is in thai world within which it is at the 
same time encounlered" |SZ: 1 18, italics in original). For the moment, I shall treat this 
oneness of the world as a matter of different Daseins encountering one and the same 
entities. When, for instance, farm hands work a lield together. Ihe lield any one hand 
works is the one the others do. The world, in short, is given as a common world (GA 
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20: 3i9). As something selfsame that different pe< 

world: 

Now. insofar as Pascm coumsis in hcia:; ca accrued widi sis warid and as coexisting with 
others is absorbed in I he wurld. (Ins I'limnii'ii world is a( I he same lime die world thai each 
one (Likes care of as a pahlie environment which fine ases. which one lakes into consid- 
eration, in which one moves In such and such a way. (GA 20: 3 38) 

Due might wonder just how inclusive (his public world is. Which Daseins. in oilier 
words, are the others there with oneself.' I address this issue in the next section. 

O I hers bear upon one's existence, linallv. in thai the worldhood of I he world in which 
oneself and others exisi is largely (lie same in di lie tent lives. The worldhood of I he world 
is. formally speaking. Ihal on the basis of which a sel of end lies forms a world Hi killing 
I his function is whai Heidegger calls the "referential totality." which is a totality of ref- 
erences ili'nvn.si/iijjnil by which entities are entities of specific kinds and others are 
encountered as. or as doing, such and such. For present purposes, this referenda I total- 
ity can be treated as the ways of being open to encountered entities. Which wavs of 
being are open to encountered entities is tied to the actions it can make sense to 
someone to perform and the ends, including statuses, for the sake of which it can make 
sense to perform these actions. As a result, for the worldhood of the world - the ways 
of being open to encountered entities - lo be mostly I he same in di Helen I !i\ es. is for 
Ihe range of actions and ends it might make sense to pursue to be the same in these 
lives. Others thus bear on one's own existence, fourth, in one's being one of them, in 
one's belonging to them. Full explication of this phenomenon must avvail Ihe follow- 
ing section. 

A number of critics have challenged Heidegger's account of sociality on the grounds 
that it is monadic. John McGuire and Barbara Tuchanska (2000: 67) write, for 
instance, that "exislcniially Dasein is always alone in its monadic . . . being. . . . [A] 
direct . . . relationship between Dasein and Others ... is not present in Heidegger • 
ontology" I began by acknowledging ihal Heidegger's account is. indeed, monadic -as 
an account of the sociality of an individual life, it is concerned with sociality only as a 
feature of individual existence. This focus, as suggested, has implications for the use or 
Heidegger's account when theorizing human sociality. But being formally monadic does 
noi imply Ihal Ihe account is monadic in other, self-defeating wavs. It does not mean, 
for instance, that Dasein is always "alone" in some sense that undermines Us alleged 
(or at least the spirit of its alleged} sociality, or that Dasein is incapable of maintaining 
a direct relationship with others. To argue this is to ignore the being of encountered 
others and what is involved in different Daseins enconnlering one and the same enti- 
ties, t Hher Daseins are Mitiliiwin. coexisling-lhere: there in the way the encountering 
Dasein is. involved in the same world out of which they are encountered. "This entity 
is neither occur rent nor handy, but instead is (is the freeing Dasein itself- it i.s thcri'tiko 
and with" (SZ: 1 IX. italics in original). Dasein. consequently, is hardly alone: the fact 
that it is a feature of its existence Ihal it is essentially there with others does not nullity 
that others are (here with it. When, moreover, others are there with someone in the 
same setting at work on the same task, those involved are in a "direct and mutual" 
relationship. 
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Another version of this monadic worry is Jean-Paul Sartre's (1956) claim that 

Dasein. according to Heidegger transeendcntally constitutes the Other. This thesis. 
Sartre holds, nullities the true otherness of the Other. For an Other, he maintains, can 
only he encountered. To constitute it is to negate its status as Other In Georg Lukacs's 
(1966: 1 39) words, Heidegger advocates the ""gnosiological solipsism of subjective ide- 
alism." Satire's claim that Heidegger holds that Casein Iranscendenlallv consti lutes the 
other is correct if this is understood as meaning that it is on the basis of its under- 
slaiuliug of i 1 , pe ol being X. here Mildasein. that Dasein is able to encounter a X enlilv. 
here another Dasein. Bill il is important to be clear about the sort of constitution al 
work. What Dasein is able io encounter on I he basis of its understanding ol' Midland n 
is another Dasein as Dasein. What is "constituted " is simply what this other entity is 
understood to be. This hardly nullifies true otherness. Indeed, it enables a Dasein to be 
understood precisely as an Oilier- as another Dasein. Hence, the "consti tu lion" makes 
an encounter with otherness possible. From Heidegger's perspective. Sartre can only 
have in mind some radical sort of otherness, which, outside the ken of what Dasein can 
understand, is in fact unintelligible 

A third version of the charge ihai Heidegger's account of sociality is debilitatingly 
monadic is the claim thai nothing in it guarantees I ha I one Dasein's world is the same 
as another's. Heidegger says that Dasein s world is shared with others and that the 
world hood of their worlds is largely the same. The worry is I ha I Heidegger says nothing 
to guarantee that this is the case. As Frederick Olafson ( 14S7: 146) writes. 

Although il in undf-rsliiLid ilia; il is an Lsscntial ieitturu >>f Duval ilia; the entities it uncov- 
ers are . . . the same entities in the same world that other like entities uncover, and 

allhiiuyh Heidegger has mdieakil I ha I I he recall mi ships among these an coverings are not 
merely add i live :n character . . . al no point is (lure liny dclim Ll- indication iif why uncov- 



This criticism is misplaced. Heidegger does not aim to prove that this must be the case: 
he siniplv asseverates I hat it is so, and the course of phenomeiiological i lives ligation 
exhibits i he cogence ol' this proposition. 1 will show below thai Heidegger also has I In- 
conceptual resources to explain this sameness. 

Other commentators have been troubled by the monological character of 
Heidegger's account of sociality. As opposed, say, to communicative rationality as 
Jiirgeu Habermas analyzes it. nothing about existence is intrinsically dialogical 
(Habermas 1987). The exception is discourse, which is a phenomenon of communica- 
tion. Thorny problems attending the interpretation of discourse neutralize, however, 
the significance of this exception. In any event, why is the Tact that existence is not dia- 
logical a deliciencv- Mciluire andTuehanska [2IKIO: hi. (■><->) complain that tmiltialiiv 
in relations among Dasein has no ontological status in Heidegger's account of exis- 
tence. Why. however, should it; Assuming for the sake of 'argument that by "mutual- 
it}' in relations" they mean symmetrical dialogue or give-and-take in accommodation. 
whv should such matters be ontological. and not just ontic, features of individual 
exislence: necessary and definitive, as opposed to variable and contingent, such 
features;- F.veti granting (he universality of such relations docs not c|iialifv them as 
ontological, 
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A sort of reciprocity, fur therm ore, does reign between any Dasein and others: the 
world in which others exist, oul of which Dasein encounters them, is the same world 
that Dasein is in. out of which others encounter it. All are and are encountered in the 
one world. "We all have the same surrounding world [Uimvrit]; we are in the same 
space. Space is for us with one another, and we ourselves are (here for one another" 
(Heidegger 2002: lf>3, translation modified). Reciprocity is an ontological feature or 
existence. 

Admittedly. Heidegger's portrayal or human relations often does downplay on tic 
mutuality. In Being and Time, for example, his illustrative discussion of solicitude 
i I'lli soi iji') tirst highlights indifference before addressing I he two "extreme" possibilities 
i'f leaping m fin- (ind leaping .ilie;i<l o| someone, both of which involve individuals insin- 
uating themselves into others' lives (SZ: 121-21. Matters tire more complex than they 
i "i 1 1 Lt ! ] ( lii'st seem, however. Heidegger portrays leaping ahead as awakening someone to 
the possibility or authentic existence (SZ: 2 U M). It is hard to read I he following lines as 
anything but suggesting that some sort of community is possible among authentic indi- 
viduals: "Oppositely determined is the common taking up of the same matter conse- 
quent upon each Dasein seizing itself. This autheiiiii togetherness liisi makes possible 
the right objectivity that frees the other in his freedom for himself" (SZ: 122). 
Examining (lie elements of mutuality and dialogue that mig.li I join authentic individ- 
uals is beyond the scope of the present chapter. 

It might be replied that the phenomenon Heidegger ignores is not mutuality and 
dialogue, but multiplicity and plurality. This claim is addressed in the following 
section. 



Das Man 

The second concept that defines Heidegger's treatment of sociality is diis Man. (I shall 
translate this untranslatable German neologism as "the One." This translation rellecls 
the facl that German phrases using "Man" or "man." for instance, "Man sagtX" and "Er 
nwinl. man iut dasnidit," are rendered in English by "One says X" and He says that one 
doesn't do that") Heidegger introduces this topic by way of asking who Dasein is. His 
dis( Lissiou reveals that who one can be is Ivvofold: one is either oneself or anyone, either 
a self authentically or the One self. This distinction has little bearing on Heidegger '■. 
analysis of sociality Because these two ways oT being a self mark two ways or living 
the essential structures of existence, including coexistence, it is the other wav around: 
spelling out the distinction presupposes the analysis. 

The One is a particular mode of being of the "there," namely, how the "there" is 
everyday, i.e. firstly and mostly {zunikhst and zumcist: cf. SZ: 13 5). The "there" is the 
(.leaving of being within which entities can and do. as Hubert Dreyfus says, show up 
(as something) lor Dasein. The there, more lechnicallv expressed, is a space or disclo- 
sure. Dasein. Heidegger maintains, is its there. This means that Dasein, more specifi- 
cally its understanding (or care, or temporality), clears the clearing, opens the space of 
disclosure. For present purposes, I interpret the there as the space of possible ways 
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en (hi es might show up for Dasein. To say. then, that the One is a mode of being of the 
there is to say that it is ii dispensation or the possible ways things might show up as 

In the previous section, I construed the worldhood or the world as a space of possi- 
bi lilies. The disclosure contained in world is more or less the disclosure that constitutes 
the there (cf. SZ: 145). Consequently, because Dasein in being-in-the-world is with 
others, others are there with Dasein in its being the there. Likewise, Dasein is there with 
them in their being the there. I lake this proposition as implying that, liisih and itiosilv. 
there is a single disclosure space a single there, which 1 >asdn and the others a re. Dasein 
is its there: as coexisting, however, the there that Dasein is is the there or all those with 
whom it coexists. The neologism, the One. signals (hat. firstly and mostly, different 
Daseins are one and the same disclosure space, are in- on e-and-t he-same- world. 

Suggestive evidence for this interpretation lies in Heidegger's use of Offentlichkeit 
(public or ptiblicness) lo characterize the One. "[I]s Dasein as thrown being-in-the- 
world not exactly, in the first place, thrown into the publicness of the One; And what 
does this publicness mean but the speeilic di sc lose dn ess of the One; (SZ: 167). Or 
again. "[DaseinJ's there is always firstly the co-there with others, i.e. the publicly 
oriented there, in which . . . every Dasein constantly remains" (GA 20: 3 50). The One 
denote' a space of possibilities, in I' > it'hii'li Dasein is thrown in exisiing. Indeed. I he ( Hie 
is an essential structure of existence because it is something into which Dasein is 
thrown - inextricably. "To its facticity belongs that Dasein. so long as it is what it is. 
remains in the throw and is whirled right \lii:n'':iuiov':i belt] into the intuit henlicily of the 
One" (SZ: 179). 

Heidegger occasionally implies that the tine applies to Dasein only insofar as Dasein 
coexists, e.g. "The One is an undeniable, exhibitable. phenomenon of Dasein itself as 
coexisting in the world" (GA 20: 341). I think Olafson is wrong to take these occasions 
as showing that the One is a form of coexistence, more precisely a deformation of coex- 
istence- OlaTson (1994) reads the tine its the dimension of anonymity and deperson- 
alization in our relations to others, It is more perspicuous to read the statements 
involved as claiming that the One is a dimension of coexistence [cf. Heidegger's claim 
that the One is the "actual how of everyday/iess, of average, coiitreic betiuj-witli-oue- 
another" : GA 18: 64), On this interpretation, it is a facet or its coexistence thai Dasein 
is the One space of possibilities. That is lo say. Dasein litis this space will: others: it. tilling 
with others, is thrown into the same space. "Being with one another in the world, as 
having it with one another, has a distinctive ontological determination" (Heidegger 
1992: 8). In the mode of the One. in other words, entities - the same entities - show 
up. lo different Daseins. with beings of the sorts carried in the One. 

This interpretation takes seriously Heidegger's use of Cffeinlichkeil. The One is a 
;i'i\b!ii V'<<< '■'■ 'i'lie i Hie disclosure space is public in the familiar philosophical sense iliai 
anyone who is it has access lo the entities that show up within it. including him or 
herself (cf the reference to nature, the public world, and accessibility til SZ: 71). This 
implies that the One is a space wilhin which individuals show up Tor one another. Thus. 
it is a public space also in the sense that it is where people encounter one another. 
"In the foregoing analyses we often used the expressions 'lirslly and mostly'. Firstly' 
means the way in which Dasein. in the with one another of the public, is the manifest' 
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\offiulxir], even if at bottom' it has existentielly overcome every day n ess" (SZ: 370). In 
being thrown into the One space, moreover, it is indelinile with which others one co- 
exists: (he others are anyone thrown into the public space into which one is thrown: 
"In this distanlialily that belongs to coexistence lies the following: that as everyday 

coexisting with others Dasein stands in the disposal of the others. . . . These others are 
not spt'tifk others, On the contrary, every other can represent them. . . . One oneself 
belongs to the others and solidifies their power (SZ: 12h). 

An important feature of the One is its unity. The One space is one space- which dif- 
ferent Daseins, firstly and mostly, are. One piece of evidence for this interpretation 
is Heidegger's claim that the One has it own ways of being: disianlialilv. averageness. 
leveling, and publicness (SZ: 127; GA 20: 338). Another is Heidegger's (SZ: 177) 
remark that the One is not a general iAIIttt'itteitwii} that "is 'really' present only in the 
iinlh. h.lnal speaking Dusein." which st rough' suggests dial One spuce cannot be 1 tea led. 
say, as the presence of the same possible ways of being in each life involved. In claim- 
ing that i >ne space is one. I thereby lake a stand on a vexed interpretive issue, i.e. the 
relation between the there and individual existence. On the one hand. Heidegger writes 
that Dasein is its there, thus seemingly implying that there are as many iheres as 
Daseins. On the other hand, he says several limes lhal the world Dasein is in is shared 
with others, thus implying that there is one world, one there, despite there being mul- 
tiple I 'asciiis. Olulson opines ilia I Heidegger ne\ er worked Itis way out of litis apparent 



Whatever the reason, (he theory of Mfsrin is not developed, cither in Jiciug ami Time or 
later, in a way that contributes to the definition of the relationship in which one Dasein 

slands to another in grounding the same world. liccausL- rleidcLt^cr fails (o given an 
account of (he mediating role of plurality m I he relation shir between iiiwin and world. 

|1 C J87: 72) 

Drey ius I 1 *-) S> 1 : 14 51. by contrast, believes that the One solves (he problem: it is by virtue 
of being "socialized" into the One that different Daseins. each world-uncovering, 
uncover the same world — for once socialized they uncover the one world that shows 
up in the One. 

I am basically on Dreyfus's side on this issue. On my reading, the facts that the One 
is a disclosure space, and that Daseins are thrown into it, entails that they, lirstlv and 
mostly encounter and have to do with en lilies in the wavs maintained in and definitive 
of that single space. "This common world, which is primarily there, and into which 
every Dasein who is growing up firstly grows, governs as public all interpretation of 
world and Dasein" (GA 20: 340: cf. SZ: 127). Indeed, the wording of Olafson's indict- 
ment betrays that he underplays the One. There is no question of a "relationship 
among Daseins in grounding the same world." Rather, it is a facet of their inherent 
coexistence thai differ en I Daseins encounter en lilies as the same and have to do with 
them in the same ways: that is. it is a facel of the coexistence (hat is essential to each 
of them individually that each finds itself in the same there as the others. Daseins do 
noi ground the same world, hence there is no relationship among them in doing so. 
Daseins perpetuate an already existent clearing, and doing (his is intrinsic to their 
being. Heidegger writes (GA 20: 3 39): 
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Heidegger's wording is redolent of modern social contract theorists, who imagine 
humans coining loge iher. in some sort of "mi in nil" shite, lo institute, on the bis sis of 
iin agreement, either a single government above them or themselves as a single people. 
This similarity notwithstanding. Heidegger's clear characterisation of the position he 
opposes as an account of the constitution of the iutersubjective world implies that the 
position he defends concerns the metaphysics of the world. And on this issue he clearly 
m.iinlains that the One is a single world, that Dasein is. in the Mr si place, always bound 
up with it, and that there is no question of an iutersubjective, or even co-. constitution 
of that single world on the basis of something each individual accomplishes on its own 
or separately feom its being bound up with the world. 

There remains the task of reconciling the intuition that there are as many theres as 
Daseins vvilh the idea of a single One disclosure space. My dissolution of this apparent 
tension is that different Daseins are thrown into the single publicness of the One and 
that each projects and presses forward into the possibilities composing I his publicness. 
There is one sp;icr bill multiple happening of bring ihrown iitlo ,ind projecting il; one 
there, but multiple lives carrying on in its terms, ft is for this reason that Heidegger 
writes (SZ 384) that the happening of Dasein. its being on the move from its past out 
of its Tuture, is a co-happening: Daseins are on the move out of I heir varied futures from 
the common public world into which they are thrown alike. This solution assimilates 
Heidegger's early conception of the relationship between humans and the clearing of 
being to his later conception of this. On the later conception, humans, or rather his- 
torical linguistic peoples or groups, "stand into" a clearing that just happens and is dis- 
tinct from them, even as their language, thinking, and poetry are the place where it 
happens. Similarly, in the early conception. Dasein is thrown into a clearing that is dis- 
tinct from its existence, even as it. like other Daseins. projects and lives into it. 

An advantage of the foregoing interpretation is that it places Heidegger in a clear 
lineage heiween Soreit Kierkegaard and Hannah Arendt. Heidegger appropriates the 
notions of the One and publicness from Kierkegaard. The public. Kierkegaard I l l )h2i 
writes, in contrast to concrete associations such as groups, is an abstraction created by 
the press. Consisting, among other things, of public opinion, it is a leveling power lira I 
reduces human lives to the same anil obliterates the line between public and private. 
Afoot in salons, newspapers, soirees, and public walkways, the public is a common, 
social space of doxa and communication that establishes how things are. Heidegger 
borrows feom Kierkegaard the sense of an openness that embraces multiple individuals. 
Alilioiagli i.br One encompasses more than the public, and although Heidegger views 
lite One as an essential feature of human existence, whereas Kierkegaard sees lite public 
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as a product of the modern age, the notion of a common space of determinations for 
individuals remains. 

Arendt (1958). meanwhile, construes the public sphere as a space of appearances 
that opens up among human beings amid a common world, ft is a world of visibilin in 
which people appear to one another, their private subjective worlds being but dark 
rellcciions of this. Arendt neither confines this space to the modern world nor makes 
it constitutive- of Masein's being. Unlike the One, furthermore, its existence requires the 
co-presence of human beings. Arendt also does not presume that the individuals who 
appear in public space are fundamentally the same, and she further departs from 
Heidegger in treating people as the sole sort of entity that appears in it. Yet Arendt 
retains the kierkegaardian sense of an unavoidable open space, which etnbnn.es dif- 
ferent individuals who appear in it. As Heidegger writes: "[others] are so encountered 
co-worldly [mit-weltlich] that the others bring the one oneself with them. In the co- 
workllv appearance (1 c-rvdtt'iji] of those who are encountering, one oneself, along with 
what one does, "one oneself." his position, reputation, accomplishment, success and 
failure, is among the others" (GA 63: 99). 

Although I have characterised the tine as a disclosure space, hence as a space of pos- 
sible ways to be, I have not more speeilicallv characterized the possibilities I ha I consti- 
tute it, Dreyfus, basing himself on Heidegger's claim that the One articulates the 
referential totalitv of significance (S'Z: 1291. holds thai the One is the source of all every - 
day intelligibility (1 >rei ins I ' : ' 1 ' I : I o 1-2). If true, this would mean (hat the possibilities 
into which l.tasein is thrown are. firstly and mostly. One ones. It is not clear, however. 
whether this is the case. Heidegger writes, for instance, that 

The understand!!!:; self-projection af lUiscin is. us tactical, in each case 'already amid a 
discovered world. From (his il lakes — and Iirsllv accordine; to the i n Lcrpretation of the 
One - its possibilities. This 1 1 1 L l r p r i.- 1 ; i L i ■ i:i has already beforehand narrowed the possibili- 
ties that can be chosen to the circle of what is known, reachable, endurable, what fits 
and is appropriate. Tins le\eliny of the possibilities of Pusi-in to what everyday stands 
pniximally at its disposal at the same time effects a dtmmmii "f the possible as such. (SZ 
194-5} 

f'osKJbi lilies, accordingly, that are inappropriate, unendtirable. not lilting. and not proxi- 
mal are not One possibilities. But although l.iasein surely possesses such, the space of 
One possibilities might be wider than those embraced bv the narrowing inlet pre la lions 
Heidegger describes. Heidegger also occasionally speaks of new or genuine (cc/iic) pos- 
sibilities, interpretations, appropriations, and conceptual articulations (e.g. SZ: 168. 
1 69). in each case claiming that they take off from and arise on the background of the 
One possibilities. So it is not clear whether the One circumscribes the possibilities 
through which llasein Iirsllv and mostly proceeds nor whether the One exhausts ils 
possibilities (for discussion of this issue, see Keller and \\ eberman 1998: 373— 6), 

That Daseiu's possibilities arc wider than those circumscribed in the One emerges 
death in Heidegger's discussions of historicity. In both the so-called "first draft" of 
Being mid Time (Heidegger 1992: 19) and the latter itself (SZ: 391-2), Heidegger main- 
tains [a] thai the past is repeal able, tin that when liasein exists as the One self it is blind 
to the repeatability anil repetition of the past, and (c) that becoming authentically 
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] j i s ( i j ] ■ i l ; i ] involves shedding I he presumption that I lie past has gone by and is presenl 
onlv as material remnants and realizing thai I he past is possibilities. 

The possibilities that constitute the One are norm- governed. I would not go as far as 
Dreyfus and others do and hold that Heidegger believes that normativity. or the gener- 
ality and anonymity of One possibilities, are necessary features of human sociality. 
Perhaps they do enjoy this status. What Heidegger at most claims, however, is simply 
that any human life is such thai [he piiblk sphere in which it transpires with other lives 
is norm-governed. I'is-ii-i'is normativity. moreover. Heidegger's pronouncements can 
mislead. He writes, for instance, that "We take pleasure and enjoy ourselves as one 
enjoys: we read. see. and judge literature and art as one sees and judges: we recoil from 
tlie 'greal mass' as one recoils: we find 'shocking' what one finds shocking" (SZ: 126-7). 
The implication is that, under the social pressure Heidegger calls "distantiality" 
i J ,lr,:j::uliijki'it - the concern for differences with others), individuals are molded into 
specific, in effect, prescribed wavs of proceeding and thin kin;;. 'The norm^livilv oi i lic- 
Oue. however, is, first, acceptability or permissibility, and. only second, shoulduess or 
oughtness, For instance, the One embraces all jobs and roles accepted in society (e.g. 
GA 20: 3 36), none of which is prescribed. 

As interpreters are wont to point out, moreover, some of Heidegger's charac- 
terizations of the One seem peculiarly keyed to early twentieth-century public life 
in Germany and northern Europe. Occasional lines such as those just quoted that 
BUggesI that the One is a matter of conformism and not conformity' is one example of 
this. Others proliferate in his discussion of the everyday being of the there in chapter 
5 of Division I in Being and Time. For example, his initially n on- judgmental discussion 
of the everyday being of discourse, t a'M'i/e. which during I his initial discussion could be 
translated as "derivative talk." becomes a thinly veiled denunciation of everyday 
chatter, thus justifying the translation of Gercde as "idle talk." Idle talk is a dubious 
human universal. Indeed. Joannes Fritsch (1999: 15) opines that the One refers to 
the destruction or tradition in the big German cities and in the parliament of 
Weimar. Luckily, not all of Heidegger's formulations reflect the situation of Weimar 
Germany 

Heidegger is unclear about the source of non-One possibilities. His clearest treatment 
conies in his discussions or historicity, where, as indicated, the past, for authentic 
Dasein. is repeal able ways of being. His use of terms such as "heritage" i/.'nVi suggests 
that tradition be viewed as the repository of non-One possibilities. On this interpreta- 
tion. Dasein is thrown info both the One and tradition. At one point, how ever. Heidegger 
equates the One with tradition, thus negating tradition as a non-One repository 
(Heidegger 1992: 9). Talk of tradition also brings with it the notion of a generation: 
the past, or tradition, into which one is thrown is that of one's generation (SZ: 20). Its 
generation are those with whom Dasein coexists as part of a tradition. Heidegger. 
however, suys next lo nothing about generations and. in general liltle on the topic dis- 
cussed in the present paragraph. The relation between the One and tradition, as a result, 
is murky, Do traditions, for example, house one or multiple One spaces? 

In the previous section, I raised the question of which Daseins are the others there 
with a given Dasein. It has now emerged that there are three analytically distinct, 
though extensionallv overlapping, classes of such others "among whom one is too" (SZ: 
118). Those with whom Dasein coexists are (a) those with whom one is active in a 
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particular equipmental context, (hi (hose from whom one does not differ in carrying 
on as anyone does (the One), and (c) one's generation. 

A number of interpreters have charged H c-i '.ic-'j.^.c] 1 with elidmg the "condition of plu- 
rality'' lhal Aristotle and Arendt see as essential to human life, Jacques Taminiaux. Ibr 
example, avers lhal Heidegger's appropriation ot praxis and phronesis from Aristotle 
ignores its plural (and political) dimensions (Taminiaux 1991: 129-3i). Because 
T.imiiii.iux is concerned above all wilh the alleged private and non-relalional charac- 
ter of authentic existence. I won' t consider its specilics. It is obvious, however, that the 
One could similarly be accused of "negating] . . . plurality, canceling] . . . the plural- 
istic .sharing or deeds and words, and replacing] . . . the pluralistic debate regarding 
what appears lo each and everv one" il'aminiaux 1991: 13 3) with unanimity. As indi- 
cated, the One is a figure of unity. A singular space of disclosure into which different 
hnlh ii.lnals are thrown, anyone who unreflec lively goes along with its almost all- 
encompassing ways is the same as anyone else who does so. fn just going along, one is 
not oneself, not a sell authentically: one is. instead, anyone, the One self. As various 
interpreters have slressed. the One. in this regard, is a space of depersonalized possi- 
bilities, a space of anonvmous wavs of being. The only plurality here is the multiplic- 
ity of possibilities. Because, however, all there is lo Dasein is its ways of being, someone 
who realizes a given possible way of being is the same as anyone else who does so. 

The formal fact that the possibilities involved are no one's in particular, such that 
Daseins are the same insular as Ihev realize (he same possibilities, does not negate plu- 
rality. The One is a space of acceptable possibilities. Anyone thrown into it differs from 
everyone else so thrown by way of realizing a different combination of the accepiable 
wavs of proceeding and thinking. Hence, there is plenty of room for different deeds and 
words, The existence of a single pool of anonymous possibilities does not negate sig- 
nilicant plurality. Given, moreover, that One spaces are parceled out at least one per 
generation, there exist a plurality of One spaces (in any tradition} and across them. 

The analysis of the One does, however, overly unify human life in another way, It is 
one thing to say that Daseins coexist amid the same entities: it is far stronger to claim 
that a single space or possibilities governs how entities show up lo coexisting Daseins. 
The singularity of any the One parcels out the possibilities Daseins in general realize 
into distinct packages and suggests that any given Dasein realizes elements of one 
package rather than another. This picture, kin to the much-criticized picture of cultures 
or disciplinary matrices as distinct islands, does not do justice to the Tacts that not all 
pi ^sihi hiies are attached to constellations of the breadth of the One and that people live 
bvlaid lives combining possibilities from allegedly different packages. Thus, although 
the singularity of the One does not deny differences among Daseins. il overly segregates 
given Daseins into this or lhal One and denies pluralism and differences of the mongrel 

I conclude this section with a brief comment on authenticity, in particular, the rela- 
tion of authenticity to the One. Heidegger ■ ipp<is r . (he- depersonalized preoccupa lions 
of a tranquilized and disburdened inautheiUic existence lost in the One with the 
authentic person s decisive seizure of a possibility of existence out of an awareness of 

death as its own most, nun- deligible possibility and an appreciation thai all along it has 
in fact been responsible lor how it lives. The difference he! ween man (hen tic and authen- 
tic existence must be held apart from the One as feature of existence (cf. Keller and 
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WVbei in,]]] I '■''■) Si; lioedeker 21)01 ), Heidegger distinguishes between a structure of and 
a way of being (SZ: 176). A structure of being is an essential feature of Dasein's exis- 
tence. An example is the One; thrown into the One. no existence can escape it. In this 
context, by contrast, a way of being is a fundamental way of carrying on a life with 
such and such essenlial features. Inauthentic and authentic existence are two exam- 
ples. Inauthenlic existence is a life of carrying out One possibilities while lieeing the 
truth of existence and the possibility of authenticity. Authentic existence is a decisive 
seizing <>!' a possibility in an enhanced state of awareness. It never, however, shakes live 
of the One, 'Authenticity is an exist en li ell inodili anion of the One as essenlial feature 
of existence" (SZ: HO). It is, so to speak, a maneuver Ws-<(-vis the One disclosure space, 
the bulk of the possibilities open to the authentic person remaining those of the One: 

"Resoluteness . . . discovers what is tactically possible, in such a way as to be sure that 
it takes up what is possible in the way it is possible as one's ownmost being able lo be 
in the One" (SZ: 299). The authentic person, how ever, also has the pasl as a fund of 
]>-]'i- liable ways of being. Moreover, unlike (he inauthentic person, who appreciates 

only the 'geneva] lay of tilings' and loses himself in the nearest 'opportunities' ," the 
authentic person recognizes the situation and has thereby moved decisively into action 
(SZ: J00). 



Conclusion: Heidegger and Social Theory 

I conclude bv considering whelher Heidegger's account of coexistence and the One con- 
stitutes a satisfactory onlologieal basis tor social theory. Heidegger treats sociality' as an 
essential feature of indivklua I existence: anv individual, merely bv existing, is enveloped 
in a (issue of coexistence with olhers. In existing, moreover. Ilasein is thrown into the 
publicness of the One. where he or she proceeds, thinks, and experiences its < ilhers do. 
and Dasein and the olhers are mulually accessible. In short, an individuals everyday 
existence is intertwined with, open to, and directed toward others. Even though 
Heidegger elaborates these matters only in the depth required for his wider project oT 
ltind.imeiu.il onli'logv. the llionglij that liis comments mi gin constitute lite beginning 
of a fruitful social ontology is encouraged by Heidegger s own asseveration that 
because beiug-with- one- another is beiug-with-one-another in a world, heing-with- 
one-another shapes the different possibilities of community as well as society" (GA 20: 
533). 

Some have challenged this thought on the basis or the monadic and monological 
character of Heidegger's analysis. I have suggested that its monological character is 
irrelevant in this context. This is not true, however, of its monadicilv. Heidegger, as 
explained, analyses not sociality' per se. but instead the sociality of individual existence. 
Indeed, his seems to be a largely cogent phenomenological analysis of individual social- 
it}'. Contrary to some of Heidegger's critics, however. I do nol think that this disquali- 
fies his account from contributing elements of an adequate social ontology. 

Dasein. Heidegger writes, is there with olhers: others, meanwhile, are therewith it. 
One might, accordingly, appropriate Heidegger's analyses for ,m individualist ontology 
and argue that all social phenomena are grounded in the mutual encountering 
and understanding of individuals in the publicness of common, normative ways of 
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proceeding, thinking, and experiencing in a common world. It is not true, as Metatire 
andTuchanska claim (2000: 70). that Heidegger reduces others, social relations, and 
com muni lies to structures of an individual Dasein. thus vitiating his claim that Dasein 
coexists in a common world. One disclosure space, however, is on to logic ally 
non-individualist. It is not the case that there are as many One disclosure spaces ( is 
there are individuals (thrown into it). What are multiple are the cases of Daseins 
thrown into and projecting it. Hence, a social ontology that would build upon 
Heidegger's early phenomenologtcal work would he. ullimalelv. nun-individualist in 
character. 

One limit of Heidegger's account was discussed above. Heidegger seems to believe 
that in being thrown into the One all of (he possibilities Ihrough which one firstly and 
mostly lives arc One ones. It is more propitious to think of such spaces as common nor- 
mative backgrounds against which individual differences develop or are set oil A not Iter 
limit is that Heidegger's account insuliicientlv specilies I he coexistence that links 
hnlh ti.luals. As described, coexislence centrally consists in encountering others, even 
though encountering does not require bodily co-presence. Lives hang together, 
however, not only via encounters. Causal chains of action, for example, link lives that 
do not encounter one another. For the purposes of social onlology. Heidegger's account 
would have to be rounded out by a richer analysis of the modes of coexistence. 

Heidegger, furthermore, offers no account of whence the social features of individ- 
ual existence. From his phenomenological perspective, they are simply given features. 
Accounting for their source requires transcending Heidegger's monadic phenomenol- 
ogy and theorizing the context within which individual lives proceed. For individual 
lives come to have the features discussed in the present chapter in part because of the 
broader context in which they are carried on. Lukacs identifies this context as the 
material svstem oT society, i would specify it as the nexus of practices. Examining it. 
however, is the lopic lor a different essay. 
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Realism and Truth 
DAVID R. CERBONE 



But why all this creative reconstruction, till (Ins make-believe? rEpisl. 
Naturalized." in Quine 1969: 751 

VVc lit Ik and net. Thai is already presupposed in everything that I am 
(Wittgenstein 1983: part VI. section 17} 



\lv principal aim itt litis chapter is lo consider Hie question of realism in He.iilesj.iie t • 
i'-ruin iiuil Time. (I also aim lo sav a lew things about bis views on truth, though, as we 
shall see. mv remarks on that topic will serve as something of a coda to the discussion 
of realism. I The issue of whether or not Heidegger is a realist, and likewise whether or 
not he is an idealist, has been a matter of considerable debate in recent years, with 
serious interpreters offering a wide array of assessments. Heidegger has been read as 
committed, variously, to temporal, ontological. and linguistic idealism, as well 
its onlical. empirical, deflationary, and even multiple hermeneutic realism. 1 In some 
cases, these labels have been mixed and matched, so thai Heidegger comes out as. say. 
both an empirical realist, and an ontological or temporal idealist. Sorting through the 
merits and shortcomings of these various readings one by one would be an arduous 
undertaking which would far exceed the cunlines of this chapter. Accordingly, though 
I will at various points engage with a number of the readings already on offer (espe- 
cially ones depicting Heidegget as nl lima (eh' an idealist]. I will endeavor to start afresh, 
with a reading of what I see as Heidegger's stance with respeci to the philosophical tra- 
dition he wishes lo confront and overcome. That confrontation. I will suggest, must be 
borne in mind when adjudicating such philosophically loaded labels as realism" and 
"idealism." Indeed. Heidegger himself does his ulmost to skirt such labels, viewing I hem 
both as primarily funded by an outlook which puts epistemolagy ahead of ontology. By 
reasserting the primacy of ontology. Heidegger hopes lo undermine the whole way of 
looking at things in philosophy which serves to give e.pistemology iis sense of urgency. 
As he notes in The Mt'liipliii^niil l\>uudiiuons of Logic: 

The (heory of knowledge . . . has rcpcii'.cah made (he sab ice;-. I'mcc: relation the basis of 
its inquiries. Bui bolh idea lis ( and reaiisl cxplan;;':' ns had ii> Ad I hecanse 'he explicandum 
was not sufficiently definite The extent lo which (he aoo\ e chinticiilii'n of the problem 
determines all efforts to pose Ihe problem is evident m ihe fuel lhal the consequences of 
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[lie lirrfl rdiiu'iiiL-n! :■: i>iir rr.'bk-ni. where ilk realb l cirri l-il ihi! imJ l : r It L l- \ eJ. ieaJ In ihe 
disappearance nl' a possible problem in Ihe sense of lhe idealist nr realistic theories of 
knowledge. (GA 26: 163-4) 



Epistemology and Explanation 

Before documenting the disappearance" of "idealist or realistic theories of knowl- 
edge.' I lirst wan I to sav snmclhing about how I lie 1 : make their appearance, since how 
they do so will already begin to reveal what Heidegger linds problematic about both of 
them. That is. Heidegger's principal aim. as I read him, is to expose and reject the pre- 
•iuppusj lions common to both realism and idealism. If such presuppositions can indeed 
be exposed and discarded, then trying to settle the issue of realism versus idealism will 
no longer appear obligatory. 

Notice that in the above passage Heidegger refers to both realism and idealism as 
c\viuinuious. and seeing just how they function as explanations \vi 11 begin to show what 
is problematic about them. Since Heidegger locates both realism and idealism within 
epistemology or the theory of knowledge. I hen what is to be explained is our having 
knowledge. The central question, framed schematically, is as follows: 

1 How is knowledge of X possible? 

where X stands for some domain of entities (spatiotemporal objects, other minds, 
numbers, etc.). For simplicity's sake (and also to focus on Ihe most pertinent case), let 
us concentrate on the case where X equals spatiotemporal objects. Thus, we have: 

2 How is knowledge of spatiotemporal objects possible? 

That we have such knowledge seems almost to be bevond question, at least initially. 
After all, I know what I'm wearing on my feel. 1 know there are trees outside the room 
where I'm writing this. I know where my dog is right now. and so on. The answer to 
ihe question of what makes it possible for me to have such knowledge is. however. Tar 
from obvious, so even if it seems reasonably clear that I do have such knowledge. I ha I 
only shows that there is an answer to (21. not what the answer is. 

Consider what one might think is a good beginning at answering (2). what we might 
think of as, roughly, a iKilumhsik answer (e.g. Epistemology naturalized" in Quine 
1969|, A naturalistic answer to (2) is one that strives to provide an explanation for our 
knowledge of spalioiemporal objects by means of the natural sciences, and as a scien- 
tilic investigation, it makes "free use" of whatever science has to offer, everything and 
anything from neurophysiology to qua mum theory ithe phrase "free use" can be found 
in Quine 1974: 4: see also Quine 1969, especially 82-3). For example, one of the prin- 
cipal ways that we seem to come to have knowledge of spatiotemporal objects, of both 
their existence and what they are like, is via perception: bv seeing them, hearing them, 
smelling them, tasting them, and touching them (and even where our experimentation 
takes us beyond the limits of our perceptual abilities thi>se abilities nonetheless plav 
an integral role in conducting and analyzing those very experiments). Given this 
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observation, we might imagine an answer lo(2) appealing to. among oilier things. fuels 
about our having variously structured perceptual mechanisms (eyes, ears, noses, etc.. 
along with the underlying ""wiring" I and our being situated in an environment where 
light behaves in various wavs, sound travels thus and so, and so on. There is certainly 
nothing U'ivial about such an explanation, especially as one endeavors to flesh it out 
beyond the crude sketch I am offering here, and there is certainly something right- 
headed about what such an explanation offers: slaving at (he level of the crude sketch, 
what ii savsis ilia I without our possessing appropriately slruclured perceptual svsteins 
operating in an appropriately structured environment, we would not have, and would 
not he able to have, certain lands of perceptual beliefs and know ledge. So we certainly 
here seem to be on the right track to providing an answer to (2). 

Realism and idealism, I want to claim, make their appearance at precisely this point, 
since both are expressive of a certain dissatisfaction with the kind i>f explanation 
toward which I have jnsl gestured. That is. there might appear to be something pliiio- 
••opiihiiliji unsatisfying about such an explanation, even when spelled out with further 
scientific details and with greater rigor. There are. for starters, worries concerning 
whether these explanations are defeasible from the standpoint of what is purely logi- 
cally or conceptual!)' possible, e.g. might not a "disembodied mind," suitably manipu- 
lated by an evil demon, have a variety of perceptual experiences that are. for all the 
world, qualitatively indistinguishable from ours? And if. the worry continues, another 
of these conceptual or logical possibilities obtains, then we don't really have knowledge 
of X at all. Of course, if the explanans in my sketch of an explanation above is correct. 
i.e. we riii have appropriately slruclured perceptual sv stems operating in an appropri- 
ately structured environment, then those logical or conceptual possibilities do not 
obtain. But therein lies the problem, for one cannot simply help oneself to such an 
explanans. since il appeals to things (perceptual systems, an appropriately structured 
environment! that fall within the domain, the knowledge ol which K (>> he explained. 
That is. such an explanation uses precisely the kind of knowledge whose possibility is 
lo be explained, and that is no explanation at all. (Hence the now familiar worries as 
to whether naturalized epislemology" is epistemology in name only,) 2 

In order, then, to explain in a philosophically satislving way our knowledge of X, we 
cannot, on pain of circularity, make use of unv thing I hat falls within X. In other words, 
we must, in accounting for the possibility of our knowledge of X. forswear any appeal 
to whatever lies within ilia I domain. (.1 then-vise, we will not really understand how such 
knowledge is possible, and so we will not really have assured ourselves that what we 
have is indeed knowledge after all. We might call the desired explanation here a (rmi- 
si t'liih'iuiil-i'pisu'iiioii'iiiiii! explanation. The severity of the requirements anv such expla- 
nation must meet should not be underestimated: to meet its demands, we must deprive 
ourselves of anything and everything falling within X, When we do so. however, a gap 
begins to appear between whatever it is we are entitled to use in constructing our 
answer lo questions like ( 1) and (2) and whatever falls within the particular domain 
which instantiates X, Realism, we might sav. unflinchingly acknowledges (he possibil- 
ity of such a gap: for the realist, skepticism is a standing possibility, as if may not be pos- 
sible to "reach" the domain in question by means of whatever it is we have in our 
possession when all our claims to X have been suspended. Skepticism and realism are. 
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in other words, two sides of the same coin, since realism concedes, and indeed is pred- 
icated on, the legitimacy of skepticism's demands. 

There is. however, another response to the threat of a gap. and one that offers more 
in the way or reassurance than the realist provides. This second response endeavors lo 
show how whatever it is thai falls within domain X can somehow be constructed or 
"constituted' out of whatever it is we seem to be restricted to when we iniiiallv 
"bracket" X. In this iv,iv. flic- ' conditions for the possibility" uf knowledge nf X and the 
"conditions for the possibility" of anything railing within domain X do not. and indeed 
cannot, come apart. There is. however, a price for this maneuver, which is that what- 
ever it is that kills within domain X becomes dnwudi'in upon what we were restricted lo 
in providing our explanation. If X is, fur example, the domain of spa tiotemporal objects, 
and what we are restricted to in explaining our knowledge or spaliolempora! objects 
is our (subjective, immediate) experience, (hen spaliolemporal objects are, on this 
response, dependent on experience, and so on the minds whose experiences they are. 
Hence idealism. 

Consider, however, a third line of reasoning that might emerge here, again expres- 
sive of a kind of dissatisfaction but now directed toward the very demand for the kind 
ill' explanation we have hile.lv been considering. Suppose, that is. that there were com- 
pelling cutisi derations to the effect that the project of Irving to construct transcenden- 
lal-episteinological explanations is ill- conceived in the sense that the project it envisions 
is somehow incoherent, ft is not so much that what such an investigation proposes 
cannot in fact be done (that would just be skepticism again, or would at least leave 
skepticism as a standing worry), but that what it proposes to do cannot be inlelligiblv 
articulated. Such a third line of reasoning might be considered a transcendental argu- 
ment against tile possibility of a certain kind of transcendental explanation. Ouine's 
naturalism might be seen as one way of mounting such an argument: Ouine's rejec- 
tion of the "museum myth" of meaning and his attending rejection of the analytic-syn- 
thetic distinction are meant to preclude in principle the idea of "first philosophy." and 
so to show that we are always, and must always take ourselves to be. "working from 
within" our ongoing ordinary and scientific theory of the world. (Ouine's animus 
toward the kind of "rational reconstruction" favored bv the logical positivists is a clear 
instance of the rejection of the land of transcendental-episteinological investigation I 
am describing. A rational reconstruction would answer the "How possible.-" question 
bv showing how our "access" to whatever it is we seem to have knowledge of can be 
lugicallv constructed out of elements, our access lo which is somehow unproblemalic. 
direct, or immediate.) 4 

Heidegger's critique of traditional philosophy, one of the major themes of Division f 
of Being and Time, might be read. I want to suggest, as likewise mounting such an argu- 
ment, which aims to unmask as distorted and incoherent a certain set of demands and 
the kinds of investigation that have been attempted in the service of those demands. 
All such demands, including a demand for a proof of the existence of the external 
world, for a refutation of solipsism or a proof of the existence of "other minds." and 
for an explanation of all phenomena in terms of "material substance." rest, Heidegger 
argues, on a thoroughly proWemalic conception ol' our relation to the world, wherein 
the subject' is radically distinct from "objects." If such a conception is indeed 
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incoherent, then the kind of transcendental explanations we have been considering 
must likewise be lacking in sense: any attempt to explain our "access" to various 
philosophically significant domains from a standpoint which forswears any appeal to 
what tails within them is doomed, not because such a task is impossible bul because 
(he very terms hi which il is couch eil cannot he made out. 



Subject and Object: Dasein and World 

Yen" early on in Division I of Being miii Time (SZ: 11 5). Heidegger makes explicit his 
animus toward a certain kind of traditional conception of our relation to the world, a 
conception which not onlv privileges kuoivli'iliii' as primary bul also conceives of knowl- 
edge in a wav Heidegger linds Ihiinnighh. problematic. I In such a conception, knowing 
is conceived of as a possible "relation" between "subjects" and "objects." In saving just 
this much. Heidegger already complains that the relata in this formula "do not coin- 
cide with Dasein and world" (SZ: 60). This complain! is. however, only the beginning, 
for what Heidegger linds especially problematic is the conception oi knowledge itself. 
On the one hand, "if knowing is' at all, it belongs solely to those entities which know." 
but. on the other, the question of whether or not any such entities know anything 
at all is not something which can be ascertained in the way. for example, "bodily 
properties are" (SZ: 60). The knowledge that 1 "have" whenever I know something "is 
not some external characteristic," and so. this reasoning goes, "it must be inside " 
(SZ: W)(. It is with this appeal to the notion of an inside that the notion of knowledge 
begins to appear pioblema tic. if not downright mysterious, since questions of what kind 
of relation knowledge is and just how it can serve to relate what lies "inside" to what 
lies "outside" become especially pressing. As Heidegger notes, in a passage whose last 
sentence quickly recapitulates some of the strands of the discussion of the previous 
section: 



Now Ihe more unequivocally 


one maintains that knowing is pn e, in::: My and really "inside" 


and indeed has by no mean 


■ (he same kind (if beiiiLt as entities which are bolh physical 


and psychical. I he less one presupposes \\ lien one believes lhaL one is making headway in 


(he question of the essence 


of knowledge and in the clan lica lion of (he relationship 


between subject and Object. 


For only then can (he problem arise of how (his knowing 


subject comes out of its inn 


er "sphere" into one which is "other and external." of how 


knowing can have any objec 


tat all. and of how one must think of the object itseir so that 


eventually the subject knows 


il without needing to yen lure a leap inn> another sphere. (SZ: 



60) 

The cluster of problems cited in the second sentence are motivated by the conceit men- 
tioned in the first sentence, namely that "one is making headway in ihe question of the 
essence of knowledge" by presupposing" less and less. That is, such epistemologically 
urieiiled questions gain (heir urgency, indeed their sense, from a demand for a land of 
purity, a freedom from any presuppositions which would taint potential answers to 
"How possible!" questions addressed to knowledge. As Heidegger sees it. however, such 
a demand is ill-conceived from the start: "With this kind of approach one remains blind 

1S2 
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lei what is already lacilly implied even when cine lakes the phenomenon of knowing as 
ones theme in (he most provisional manner: namely, that knowing is a mode of being 
of Dasein as being-in-the- world, and is founded ontically upon this state of being" (SZ: 
61). 

The idea that knowledge is "founded" on Casein's being-in-the-world undercuts the 
primacy of the appeal to the notions of "inner" and "outer" in terms of which the 
traditional o inception of knowledge is framed. The appeal to being-in- the- world effects 
a reorientation in how one understands both such notions, such that it can be said 
with equal legitimacy that Dasein is always both inside and outside with respect to the 
world. 

When Da si.ui di reel- ils.elf towards s ■. ■".'.;.-' Ki ". ii and grasps I' a .iees ml s. i mellow lirsl gc( 
out of an inner sphere in which a has been pro\i..nalh encapsulated. Inf. its primary kind 
of being is such (hill i I is a I way s "ouLsiiic" alongside en (i lies which :( encounters and which 
belong (o a world already discovered. Mai' is any inner sphere abandoned when Dasein 
dwells alongside (he entity (u be known, and determines lis charade!" bill even In (his 
"hcmg-oulsidc" alongside ihc '.>b)ec(. Dasein is still "inside." if we understand this in 
the correct sense; that is to say. it is Itself "inside" as a being-in-the-world which knows. 
|SZ: 62] 

Undercut as well is thus the kind of explanatory project that is part and parcel of the 
traditional conception, since any question of how something in a "subject's" "inner 
sphere" relates lo something "outer" requires some antecedent jusiilicalion for raising 
i he question "f la a '\v ledge m those terms. Without thai jusiilicalion. just will/ we should 
lake such questions seriously becomes more difficult to make out. Indeed, with the 
appeal to being-in-lhe-world as that upon which know ledge is "founded," that kind of 
explanatory project is. as Heidegger puis it. "nullilied." As he notes: 

but if. as we suggest, we thus lind phem -men ally that !■:. noivi.Oi/ no kiuJ of fvfph; ir/ia h I'iJoiijfs" 
!■: bciuti-iii-lhi-nwUL one mighl object thai with such an Interpretation of knowing, the 
problem of knowledge is nullilied: for what is left io be asked if one juvmijijioii'i that 
knowing is already "alongside i;s w. e"ld when it is not suppi 'Sed [. i reach thai world except 
in the transcending of the sabjeci"- a; this, guesdon (he consirarlivisl ' standpoint," which 
has not been phenomenaih acmc.nstralcd. a pain comes lo the tort- bin quite apart from 
(Ins. whiii higher C' Jill" I is lo decide ivlij'.'l.'j'r and a; nl:.:i: v'.osr (here is In be any problem of 
knowledge other than that of the phenomenon of knowing as such and the kind of being 
which belongs to the knower?(SZ: 61) 

f have framed my discussion of Heidegger and the question of realism versus ideal- 
ism in lerms of Heidegger's rejection of a par lieu lar kind of explanatory project where 
the possession and legitimation of intentional stales (beliefs, knot; ledge, etc. I about 
worldly entities is at issue. For Heidegger, no such project is necessary because Dasein. 
as being-in-the- world, is "always already" amidst entities and so ;\n explanation whose 
explanandum includes an appeal to a "worldless" being is. at best, superlluous. and. at 
worst, incoherent and delusional ("incoherent'' because the very idea of a subject 
which "possesses" states whose putative "success" is at issue already relies upon the 
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pliciiuineiin]] nl' bcing-in- the- world, "delusional" because those who indulge in such 
"explanations" pretend that such an idea does not). Heidegger's aim throughout 
Division I of Rcriitjatid Time is lo bring the phenomenon of Hase-in's being-in- Ihe- world 
to "an unadulterated givenuess, ""' and one effect of doing mi will be to "nullify" the epis- 
tcmologieal project of accounting lor (lie possibility of our having "access" lo the world 
and worldly entities. Heidegger argues (hat any notion of a being who counts as a 
subject, i.e. of a being who possesses inlenlionallv directed stales such as beliefs, is so 
only by dint of being a being whose way of being is beiug-in-the-world and the very 
description of the phenomenon of being-in- the- world alreadv appeals to entities and 
our being amidst them, 

Consider as an example some of Heidegger's preliminary remarks on those entities 
that play a role in our "concernful dealings, what Heidegger dubs the ready- to- hand 
or the available. After noting that such entities "become accessible when we put our- 
selves into the position of concerning ourselves with (hem.' he immeiliaielv cautions 
that this way of putting things is misleading: Taken strictly, this talk about 'putting 
ourselves into such a position is misleading: for the kind of being which belongs to such 
concern I'u I ilea lings is mil one into which we need Input ourselves lirst. This is the way 
in which everyday Llasein always is: when 1 open the door. Tor instance, f use the latch " 
(SZ: 67]. Thus, there is no room in Heidegger s account for an explanation of how one 
gets into the position of buying concernful dealings with entities from some prior. 
potential! 1 , e tin I 1 , -impuvenshed condition, and his almost flippant appeal to doors and 
latches excmplilies his refusal lo take seriously or even fully to understand, the demand 
thai access to such entities be somehow vouchsafed in some more neutral, less entilv- 
laden terms. 

Of course. Heidegger (kvs provide a kind of answer to questions like ( 1) and (2) above 
concerning Ihe possibility of knowledge: in response lo the question of how knowledge 
is possible, his response is that it is possible as a founded mode of being-in- the- world; 
and there is a long story to tell about how this "founding'' works, just as there is a long 
story for science to tell about how our "perceptual mechanisms' really function. 
However, from Ihe standpoint from which realism and idealism appear to be viable 
options, that is no answer at all. no more than Ouine's nalurahslic answer which make' 
"free use" of the results of the natural sciences. Heidegger is thus best seen as opting 
out of epistemology, at least in the traditional sense, and primarily bv questioning Ihe 
legitimacy of the "standpoint" both the realist and the idealist try to occupy: Ouine's 
"first philosopher" incoherent!!" striving for "cosmic exile" (Ouine I960: 275|, and 
Heidegger's realist and idealist are, in this respect, of a piece. Referring specilicallv lo 
Deseartes's toijilo. but at Ihe same lime questioning anv philosophical view that incor- 
porates the basic Carlesian view. Heidegger makes clear his rejection of such a starting 
point for constructing explanations of our relation to the world: 

If the "cogito sum" is to sent as the point of departure for the existential analytic of 
Dasein, then it needs to be turned around, and furthermore ils Gontenl needs new 

orHologico-phcnamcna! C'lilinnatini] The " utiti" is the;! asserted lirst. and indeed in the 
sense that "I am in a world "As such an en 'Hi "I am In I he |"" 'Ssi'hiii'o ■. if being (' wards 
various ways of comporting myself - namely rai;;(i incurs - as ways of being alongside 
entities wilhin-lhe-wurld. IVscarles, on (he contrary, says thi.il owiiidaik's" are present- 
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Dasein. Reality, and Explanatory Priority 

Realism and idealism are both primarily theses about the possibility of our access 
to ciuities, and both are intimately connected with the kind of explanatory project 
Heidegger fulminates against in Division I of Being and Time. Again. Heidegger' ■• 
basic claim is that the very need to assert a philosophical thesis about the "status" of 
entities, to evaluate the respective merits of apparenilv competing theses, is predicated 
on the idea that the status of entities is in some way an issue, that our "access" to end- 
ties is something which stands in need of explanation (and where the claim to have 
access stands in need of justification.). Both realism and idealism, in their respective 
depictions of how the actuality of entities either depend or do not depend on the mind 
or human existence, are responses to an underlying conception of that existence, i.e. 
of the mind, its fundamentally or essentially mwhUess. The realist demands proof that 
litis is mil in fact I he case. » hile ihe idealist provides reassurance. Hit her way. word- 
lessness is a standing possibility: all "attempts such as these which have not masiered 
their own basis will) lull iran.spatencv. presuppose ,i subject which is pioj.imallv v,\'i id- 
less or unsure of its world, and which must, at bottom, first assure itself of a world" 
(SZ: 206). 

Heidegger's arguments against the priority of epistemology, of projects whose 
central concern is Ihe explanation and legitimation of our access to the world and 
worldly entities, thus serve to undercut Ihe motivations lor adjudicating between the 
competing philosophical theses of realism and idealism. Bringing the phenomenon of 
being-in-the-wnrld into full view. i.e. properly explicating the way of being of Dasein. 
renders epislemologkal questions idle, and so deprives of their imperative any philo- 
sophical theses which are primarily responsive in such questions. As he notes in History 
of the Concept of Time: 

When we have seen (hal the elucidation of Ihe reality of the real is based upon seeing 
Dasein iLself in its basic constitution, (hen we also have the. basic requirement for all 
attempts to decide be I ween ivu/isai and hio [,';.» a. h; elucidating these positions it is not so 
much a matter of clearing them up or of linding one or Ihe other to be the solution, but 
of seeing that both can exist only on the basis of a neglecl: 'hey presuppose, a concept of 
"subject" and "object" without clarifying these basic concepts with respect to the basic 
composition of Dasein itself |GA 20; 305) 

f said before that the idea that knowledge is a founded mode of being- in- the- world pre- 
cludes the possibility of explaining know, ledge from anything other than an entity- 
laden standpoint. There is, for Heidegger, no standpoint thai forswears all commitment 
to the existence of entities: the very coherence of such a retreat to the "inner sphere 
of a "worldless subject" is precisely what Heidegger wants to challenge. Any descrip- 
tion of the "basic composition of Dasein" (what both realism and idealism "neglect "I 
ahvavs already involves reference to entities other than Dasein. Insofar as Heidegger • 
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position includes taking the assertion of the existence of entities more or less at fa< 
value. Heidegger thereby makes a nod toward the realist: 

Along with Dasein as being-in-the-world. entities within-the-world have in each case 
already been disclosed This ^ x l s i l- :~_ I L ; ; 1 - . ■ :~_ L i :■ h ■ l: : _■ ; i i assertion seems In accord with 
(he Ihesis of milium lh;il the external world is Really present-at-hand. In so far as (his 
cxisl en tin] LissiT[ioi] docs not deny that entities within-the-world are present-at-hand. 
it agrees - d ox o graphically, as it were - with the thesis of realism in its results. (SZ: 



Heidegger immediately notes, however, that his existential-ontological assertion 
differs in principle from every kind of realism: for realism holds thai the Reality or the 
'world' not only needs to be proved bul disc is capable of proof" (SZ: 207). The reason 
for this qualification should by now be reasonably clear: in holding that the "world" (by 
which Heidegger means the domain of spa tio temporal or present-at-hand entities) 
stands in need of proof and also can be proved, (he realist thciebv goes beyond (he bare 
assertion of the existence of such entities to acknowledge the intelligibility of a posi- 
tion where one suspends all commitment to them: only from such a standpoint could 
such a proof be mounted without threat of circularity [The failure to convince of 
Moore's "proof of an external yvor Id" illustrates I be lutilitv of starling such a proof will) 
the assertion of the existence of mundane entities. Moore's hands in (his case: it is not 
that Heidegger would dt'iuj those assertions, rather he would reject the use to which 
those assertions are. being put. Of course Moore has hands, but that does not establish 
something that was not already in view from the start.)" 

Heidegger's nod in the direction of idealism is far more emphatic than in the case of 
realism. Part of what accounts for his partiality here is what Heidegger sees as an addi- 
tional commitment on the part of the realist. Immediately alter his remark about 
"neglect" in the Hisloi ;/ of iiw 0'iit c;>i <>/' Tilth' lectures. Heidegger likewise expi esses his 
notional agreement with realism. He continues by again rebuking the realist, but not 
because of what he sees as the realist's demand for proof instead, he complains that 
realism "falls short in attempting to explain (his reality by means of the real itself, in 
belie 1 , ing I hat it can clarify reality by means of a causal process" [CA 20: 306), It is far 
from obvious what the relation is between the demand lor proof that Heidegger sees as 
part and parcel of realism and this predilection Tor causal explanation. I suggest we 
understand it this way: one wav of trying to express a general epislemological worry is 
bv questioning the causal history of what one has in mind, so to speak, in the form or 
beliels and knowledge claims. If the causal history leads back to worldly entities, the 
putative content of those beliefs and claims, then what one has in mind at least stays 
in the running as possible knowledge (further worries arise as to how much the one 
who has such things in mind must also know about those causal relations). If, on the 
other hand, the causal history were to end with my being asleep in bed or with an evil 
demon or some other epislemological nightmare, then the credentials or what 1 claim 
to know would thereby be destroyed. (In this line of reasoning, legitimating our claims 
to knowledge, justifying our beliefs, lakes the form of ascertaining that their causal 
history is in fact of the right sort. Demonstrating the "reality of the external world 
would thus be a matter of proving somehow that the external world is indeed (he cause 
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of what I or we believe. This, I take it. is what Heidegger means in talking of Ihe realist's 
aspiration lo "clariiy reality by means of a causal process." 

If this is correct, then we can see in more detail one dimension of Heidegger's com- 
plaint that realism neglects "Ihe basic a imposition of Dasein.'' In fixating on the causal 
history of my or our beliefs, what ihe realist ignores is the task of accounting for the 
fact or those beliefs: in virtue of what exactly is something one "has in mind" a /V/iW'al 
all. and how does a being come to be the possessor of states like beliefs; How. in other 
words, is intenlionalilv possible? The realist. Heidegger thinks, simply passes those 
questions by, and were the realist to linger for a while on them, he would thereby lose 
a grip on the worry that motivates him. As Heidegger puts it in Die Meiaphiisiail 
i'oiindiilions of Logic, accounting for Dasein's "onlic transcendence'' leads back to the 
"primal transcendence" of being-in-thc-world. and this again "always already" in- 
volves familiarity with worldly entities: 

The problem of Iranscendence as such is mil al all idenlicid with (he problem of lnten- 
(ionality. As an lie transcendence Ihe killer is itself only possible on (he basis of original 
lea usee ride nee. on [he basis of fv;iii.r-iii-:iir-iv: : rJ:f. Tr.is pnnial transcendence makes possi- 
ble every intentional relation lo beings t!u; 'his relation occurs in such a way (hat beings 
are In Ihe "there" of Da-sein in and lor Hnsoin's comport men I with beings. The re.lalion is 
based iT) a prcaininnry andersUiiidine. of [he being of beings I id A 2<x 1 7(1) 

This preliminary understanding of the being of beings" is what the realist ignores by 
allendiug solely to ihe "causal processes" a I work in [he forma lion id' belieis and oilier 
intentional stales. For this reason, "as compared with realism, idealism, no mailer how 
contrary and untenable it may be in ils results, has' an advantage in principle, provided 
that it does not misunderstand itself as psychological' idealism" (SZ: 21)7}. YV'hal 
Heidegger sees lurking in idealism are at least the glimmerings of the ontoloiijeal 
difference. of tile distinction between beings and being. The realist's fixation on 
causes marks eilher a complete in difference to this distinction or. what is worse, an 
aliempl lo explain being in terms of beings, i.e. by accounting for Dasein's under- 
standing of being in terms or the causal impacl of what surrounds it. Idealism correellv 
recognizes that: 

Only because being is "in the consciousness" - that is to say, only because it is under- 
standable in Dasein - car, Dasein als" understand and concepluali^c sue" eh arac! eristics 
of being as Independence, the "in-ilself. ' arid Reality m Lien era] (Inly because of this are 
"independent" entities, as encountered Viilbin-lhc-Viarld. accessible lo circumspection. 
(SZ: 207-8] 

He continues by noting that "if what the term idealism' says, amounts to the 
understanding that being can never be explained bv entities but is already that which 
is transcendental for every entity, then idealism affords the only eorreel pov.d'ilii' 
for a philosophical problematic. If so. Aristotle was no less an idealist than Kant" 
i SZ: 2il,Si. ISv ideniilving boih Arisiotle and Kant with the kernel of truth he discerns 
within idealism. Heidegger therein" signals his own disavowal of the idealist's own 
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Despite what seem to be disavowals, readers of Heidegger have often seen dim as ulti- 
mately committed to idealism. Perhaps this is because, as noted above, Heidegger's 
lavotable nod in the direction of idealism is considerably more emphatic than is the case 
for realism: idealism's inchoate acknowledgment of I he ontologioal difference, i.e. the 
difference between being and beings, gives it "an advantage in principle" over realism. 
Idealism, by concentrating on the contours of subjectivity, underscores the importance 
of there being an understanding of being "in the consciousness." Furthermore, ideal- 
ism has the added virtue of not Irving to explain those contours of subjectivity in terms 
of entities, a sin realism, with its penchant for causes and causal explanation, all too 
li inineiitlv commits. Where idealism goes wrong is in making subjectivity overly sub- 
jective precisely bv locating it within an "inner sphere." and bv casting the shadow of 
subjectivity over entities themselves, pulling them one and all into that very sphere, 

Heidegger, for his part, emphasizes the need to separate care.lullv (he various pos- 
sible dependence claims one might enter here, as can be seen when he writes thai 
being (not entities! is dependent upon the understanding of being: that is to say. 
Realilv (not the Real) is dependent upon care" |SZ: 212). In the following passage. 
Heidegger spells out at greater length what he sees as the consequences of the idea thai 
"being depends on Dasein." Heidegger writes: 



Of course only as long as Dasein is (thai 


is. only as long as an understanding of being is 


onticallv possible), "is there" being. Whe: 


1 Dasein does not exist, "independence" "is" not 


eifher, nor "is" the "in-i(self " In such a c 


ase (his sort of thin;: can be tuilher understood 


nor not understood. In such a case even 


entities within- the- world can neither be discov- 


ered nor lie hidden. In such a case it canuc 


)( be said (hat entities are. nor can il be said (hat 


they are not But now. as long as there 


is an understanding ;if beiiiLt and therefore an 


understanding of presence-at-hand. it ca 


n indeed be- said thai id i/i;s rasr entities will slill 



continue to be. [SZ: 2121 

Readers of Heidegger have pointed to (he contrasts in play in this passage as evidence 
of Heidegger's commitment to some kind of idealism (William Bin liner's inleipr elation 
of Heidegger a.s an ""ontological idealist" is perhaps the best worked out version). Bv 
1 vini; being to the existence oT Dasein, to the being who has an understanding to being. 
Heidegger thereby appears to be qualifying considerably his own prior "doxographic" 
agreement with the realist: if I he being of entities depends on Dasein, how can cnlilies 
he without Dase.inr h This last question appears to make entities in some why dependent 
on Dasein after all, and so Heidegger has not so much broken free of the realism- 
idealism dichotomy as sided with one of the two available positions. 

Careful attention to this passage, however, suggests that Heidegger is here only 
drawing out further the consequences of the land of view he has been advocating 
throughout Division 1 of Bemtjnud Time. Notice that in the final contrast in the passage, 
between "now" and "in such a case." Heidegger is remarking upon what can and 
cannot be said. In the case where there is no Dasein. "il cannot be said that entities are." 
On first blush, this claim may seem trivial, and in some sense il is: since Dasein is the 
being who says things such as Entities are," then of course "in such a case" such a 
thing cannot be said (nor can anything else, for that matter). Despite the initial impres- 
sion of triviality in Heidegger's claims. I think that there is a more substantial point 
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lurking jus! beneath the surface. In the final sentence. Heidegger explicates "now" as 
involving an ordered sequence of possibilities, beginning with an understanding of 
being, moving to ("and therefore") an understanding of presence- at- hand, and ending 
with "it can indeed be said." Heidegger is here emphasizing the dependence of what 
can be said about entities (as opposed to the entities themselves) on (he understanding 
of being. If one imagines a case where that understanding of being is absent, then one 
has thereby imagined a case where the verv possibility of saving anv thing about enti- 
ties has been removed as well. 

Though this last formulation mav still appear to be overly trivial, one has to bear in 
mind how much Heidegger has said by this point in Being and Time about the under- 
standing of being. In particular, he has explicated this notion as Dasein's beintj-iti-ilic- 
worltt. and what this suggests here is that being able to say (or think) anything about 
entities cannot be understood in isolation, apart from Masein's engaged activities in and. 
with the world. In Chapter i of Division I ol' tti'iagtuid Time, where Heidegger disvtisvcs 
at length the notion of assertion, he warns against treating propositions, or the cate- 
gory of I he propositional. its self-supporting and self-contained, or what he calls "free- 
floating" (th'istlnwih'ihU'si | SZ: 1 5fi). In the passage that contrasts "now" and "in such 
a case." Heidegger is repeating his earlier warning; he is, in other words, reiterating Itis 
prior point that "assertion cannot disown its onlological origin from an interpretation 
which understands' (SZ: 1 58). In doing so. he is once again marking his opposition to 
the idea of a worldless subject, i.e. of a being with the capacity to think, and perhaps 
sav tilings (to itself, if nothing else), about entities, even in the absence of any dea lings 
with the world and so of any dealings with entities. If one comes to this passage 
with a commitment to such an idea, as someone who aspires to t ran seen den ta I- 
episk-Mtiulogical explanations does, then Heidegger's contrasts are far from trivial. 
Indeed, they threaten to bankrupt those very aspiialions 



Truth and Being True 

I said at the outset that I would address the issue of truth in Being and Time, but that 

mv discussion would serve as something of a coda to what has preceded it. Aeeonlinglv. 
my primary aim in laving out some aspects of Heidegger's views on truth will be to 
show how those views are consonant with, and indeed reinforce, his principal motiva- 
tion for rejecting both realism and idealism, namely the rejection of what I have called 
the transeendental-epLsleinological project. To put the matter in terms which are 
foreign to Heidegger, I would suggest that his discussion of truth recapitulates in the 
formal mode his discussion in the material mode of the founded character of our pos- 
session of intentional slates like beliefs on our "always already" being amidst worldly 
entities, on that embodied, engaged way of being which manifests what Heidegger calls 
"being-in- (lie- world." That this is so should not be surprising, as one would expect an 
account of truth to follow closely one's account of belief and knowledge, since the very 
idea of the latter already involves the notion of truth. 

As we saw earlier. Heidegger's discussion of knowledge us a founded mode of being- 
in-the-world begins with a complaint about how knowledge has traditionally been con- 
ceived, i.e. as something residing "inside" the subjeci who knows. How one continues 
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from this point in spelling out the both the character of this "inner sphere" and that 
which resides there is a rather delicate matter, as there is a danger of identifying the bit 
of knowledge the subject has with some real psychological state, some "concrete" stale 
of mind. The danger here is one of psychologist!!, which threatens to rob the idea or 
kni !',■.' ledge nl' precisely the objectivity fur which it is standardly esteemed. That is, if one 
identities Ihe knowledge I have as a specilic stale of im/ mind, then it becomes difficult 
to make out exactly how you and I can both be said to know Ihe same thing. But knowl- 
edge would seem to be precisely something that can be shared, held in common, and 
imparted from one knower to another. To avoid this danger, a separation must be 
effected between Ihe real psychological state and the ideal content that this stale 
somehow instantiates. This would appear to solve the problem of commonality, since 
you and 1 can know the same thing insofar as our real psychological stales both instan- 
tiate the same ideal content. 

The solution of one problem, however, brings new ones in its wake. Heidegger's dis- 
cussion of truth early on addresses this notion of the ideality of the content of judg- 
ment, and the general thrust of that discussion is that the unanswered questions this 
notion raises are sufficient to rethink the idea of truth from the ground up. In particu- 
lar. Heidegger finds (he same sorts of mvsletics linking in the idea of ideal conic in as 
he found in the traditional conception of knowledge as a feature of a subject's inner 
sphere: Ihe postulation of ideal content requires ihe further postulation of a number of 
relations, between the knower and the content, on the one hand, and between the. 
content and the thing or state of affairs known. Given the radical differences in the 
nature of the three rclala. it becomes mysterious, to say the least, to ascertain just tvhal 
land of relations would do the trick. For this reason. Heidegger suggests we scrap the 
idea of inquiring into the nature of truth using the notion of ideal content as our guide. 
Instead, he suggests we look to something more overt and concrete: the assertion. The 
virtues are obvious, since the assertion is something that is out there, open to view, and 
easily shared among two or more interlocutors. Indeed, the aim of making an asser- 
tion is typically to point oul something to someone else. Finally, beginning with the 
notion of assertion would appear to avoid Ihe dangers of psvchologism noted above, as 
it usually seems quite easy to determine in practice whether you and I have made the 
same assertion or not. 

On Heidegger's view, assertions primarily have the function of pointing something 
oul. When I make an assertion. I am in effect calling attention to something, and I am 
usually doing so for what I take to be Ihe benelil of llie oneisi lo whom 1 am speaking. 
Heidegger's example involves some-one's saving to another "The picture on the wall is 
askew." while both of the conversauts have their backs turned to the wall. \~trHitiiU! the 
assertion involves nothing more extraordinary here than turning around and seeing 
how things are with the picture on the wall: if ihe picture is indeed askew, then a correct 
assertion has been uttered, otherwise not. As Heidegger sees it, this account of asser- 
tion as pointing something out as being (hits and so has the virtue of avoiding all the 
mvslerv of Ihe ideal content model. Everything, we might say. is open to view: there are 
the participants in the conversation, the overt assertion, and that to which the asser- 
tion calls our attention. There is no need to postulate any additional items or features. 
in particular nothing mysteriously subjective, mental, or abstract such as representa- 
tions or ideal content. 
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This does not mean, however, that Heidegger's account ends with his depiction of 
how assertions function to point out how things are. On the contrary, his account of 
assertion marks only the beginning: just as knowledge is a founded mode of being-in- 
the-world, so too is assertion and likewise usserloric Irulli. Recall that the lou tided char- 
acter of assertion was alluded to above as a clue to what Heidegger is up to in the 
pu;.;-:litu: passage I hat contrasts "now" and "in such a case." What Heidegger savs when 
discussing assertions in the context of an inquiry into the nature of truth can be seen 
to echo those earlier remarks: Assertion and its structure . . . are founded upon inter- 
pretation and its structure. . . and also upon understanding - upon Dasein's dis- 
closedness. Truth, however, is regarded as a distinctive character of assertion as so 
derived. Thus the roots of the truth of assertion reach back to the discloseduess of the 
understanding" (SZ: 12 5). That "the roots of the truth of assertion reach back to the 
disci' redness of the understanding" shows the truth of assertion to be founded on dis- 
closeduess, just as knowledge is founded on being-in-the-world. 

Let us go back to our opening questions concerning the possibility of knowledge, in 
particular: 

1 How is knowledge of X possible- 
Heidegger provides an answer to such a question (again, as a founded mode of being- 
in-the-world |, while at the same time rejecting the demand for an answer which for- 
swears all commitment lo whatever lies in domain X: this maneuver on Heidegger - 
par! exemplifies his reaction of traditional epislemoli igv. of [he project of accounting 
for the possibility of knowledge from a standpoint somehow independent of the 
domains which are the putative objects of our knowledge. Willi respect to accounting 
for the possibility ol I rut 1)1 til assertions. Heidegger likewise claims the dependence or 
that possibility on our alreadv being amidst I he entities those assertions c 
he puts it in The Mcuipli^siaii i'<<uutlttiions of Logic: 

We are rather always already comporting ourselves towards the beings 
Statements do not first bring about this relation, but rather the converse is true, 
are lirsl possible on ibe basis of an always latent comportment to beings. Das 
which n lakes slate men is. is already 'a mane, beings aboul which it makes si 
lirst consequence is lhat making slatcmeiils. as a stating aboul somclhing. I 
primordial relation In beings nut is itself oniv possible mi the basis of our already -heing- 
among-hcings. be this a perceplual or S'.'ine kind of practical comportment. We can say 
thai mutiny stutemenls ahiait X is only possible on Ihe basis ,if lidvithi r a Jo with X. |GA 
26: 158) 

That X appears in hoi It I lie explntians and ilu- explauandtini signals Heidegger's refusal 
to engage the questions of traditional epistemology, and so his refusal to take seri- 
ously the demand to answer such questions from a "presuppositionless" standpoint. 
Heidegger's impatience with such demands is especially evident in the following 
passage, which follows closely the one just cited: " Propositi on a 1 truth is more primor- 
diallv rooted, rooted in alreadv-heing-hv-things. The latter occurs "already." before 
making statements - since when. Always alreadv! Always, that is, insofar as and as 
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long as Dasein exists. Already being with things belongs lo the existence of Dasein. to 
its kind and mode or being" (GA 26: 1 58-9). I argued above that the rounded charac- 
ter of assertion was the underlying point (if (he passages where Heidegger discusses the 
distinction between beings and entities and further distinguishes between "now" and 
"in such a case" where Dasein is present in the former and absent in the latter. In the 
section on truth (144). which immediately follows his discussions of reality, realism, 
and idealism, there are passages that parallel those of ^43. distinguishing this time 
between the dependence of truth on Dasein and the independence or what those truths 
reveal about the world: 

"There is" truth only in so jar as Dnsein is and so long as Dnsein is. Entities are uncovered only 

iv/fi'j; Dasein ;;.■; and only as imii: lis Dasei'; is. Lire the; disclosed Newton s laws the prin- 
ciple of conlradiclion. Liny truih whatever - (hese 'arc [rue only lis Ii>iil: lis Dasein is. Before 
there was any Dasem (here was nil Lrulh: nor will (here lie any after Dasein is no more. 
For in such a CLise truth lis disclosed tie ss uncovering Lind uncoverediK'ss. ctumot be. (SZ: 



White (lie (I'd I hs ilia i ne tnighl come to create through the making of assertions depend 
upon Dasein. the en tines revealed by means of them do not. Using the example of 
Newton's laws. Heidegger writes: 

To say that before Newton his. laws were ueilher (rue nor fulse. eitnnot signify that before 
him there were no such entities lis liLive been uncovered Lind pointed oul by those laws. 
Through Newton the laws became true: and with (hem entities becLime accessible in 
(hem sell us (o Dasein. ( hicc entities iuive heen uncovered, they shou themselves precisely 
as entities whieli beforehand Lilready were. Such uncovering is the kind of being which 
belongs to "truth." (SZ: 217) 

Willi these passages, we can again see Heidegger's nods in the direction of both realism 
and idealism: realism because of the independence of the entities uncovered by our true 
assertions, and idealism because Dasein's understanding of being cannot itself be 
explained in terms of the entities so uncovered, 

I have tried to emphasise throughout liniv Heidegger repeatedly turns the question 
of realism versus idealism, questions of the "status" of worldly entities, back onto the 
question of Dasein's understanding of being. In doing so. he lakes gieat pains to avoid 
traditional distinctions between subject and object, mind and world, internal and exter- 
nal. At the bottom of all such distinctions, and so at the bottom of the very distinction 
between idealism and realism, lurks a conception of the human subject as detached 
from its world, cut off and confined to an inner sphere. I want to conclude with the fol- 
lowing passage from near the very end of chapter 6 of Division I of Being and Time, 
where Heidegger again returns to the question of the subject and again laments the 
tendency in philosophy toward its idealization": 

Thus wilh (he question of (he being of lrulh . . . just as with Ihe question of (he essence 
of know ledge. Liu ' ideal subject ' lias gcnei'Liily been posi'.eii. The ino(i\ l U'[- this, whether 
explicit or tacit, lies in (he ream rem en! that iihi li.s.i-phy should have the "a priori" as its 
(heme, rather than "empiricLii laels" lis such There is some iusliiicLilion for this require- 



me nt. (hough i( si ill needs (o be- grounded ■ n a>f 'gtcullv. Ye! is has roc, a i rem on ( salisticd by 
posiling an "ideal subject"? Is not such a siihi l-lU a (iIj;l ,7'a' ideal/daiaii: With such a con- 
liTliiiii ha\ e \vt :'."! missed prec:scly the acraTi character of (ha( iiiiivh fnclical" subject. 
Dasein?(SZ: 229) 

The debate befweeii realism ;md idealism is but one example, of such a lendencv. and 
so one example of the tendency in philosophy In t>\ "erluok Dasein in its factidty," 



1 An interpret a lion of Heidegger as a temporal mid onlologicul idealist, as well as an 
empirical realist, can be found In Blattner (19991. For an interpretation of Heidegger 
as a linguistic idealist, see Lafont (2000); for ontical realism, see Carman (2003); for 
multiple hermeneutlc realism, see Dreyfus (1991). My own earlier attempt to interpret 
Heidegger on these matters been has labeled dcllalionary realism" by some: see Cerbone 
(19951. 

2 In tracing out (hesc dissadsliicli. ins and demands. I am very much indebted l,i I lie u n tings 
of Barry Stroud. See the papers collected in Stroud (2111 j2.i. especially "Understanding 
Hainan l\n aw ledge in General." 

3 I have chosen bra eke' ' deliberalely a > allude (o (he phenomenology of Edmund Husserl. ( hie 
motivation of Husserl s ('am.ras pbcnoincualagical reduction is (a provide iin explanation of 
how cognition of obi eels in general Is possible. HussctTs own conception af such an expla- 
nalion is predicated on (be kind of dissalisfactii-n with (he kind of naturalistic explanation 
sketched out above See. for example- Husserl i I ■-' 7( i. especially I 5-2 1 i and Philosophy as 
rigorous science" in Husserl ( IV ft 5). 

4 Again, see "Eplstemology naturalized" in Quine (1969) and also Quine (1960). especially 
chapters I and II, as well as "Posits and reality" in Quine (1976). 

i This phrase appears in elA 2: :: ■ ? 2. Thou a a ia.c phrase- appears ir. ia.c ci n(e\( if Hcalcgacr's 
discussion ,:■]' the i i dieted; pri-h-km "f other maids. i( ;s I believe applicanle to cpislcinologi- 
cal questions more generally. 

6 See "Proof of an external world" in Moore (1959). For some discussion of Heidegger and 
Moore on the question of a proof ..if the external world, see Cerbone i. 2( " i' ' li see also Miliar 
[20011. 

7 See Blattner (1994, 1999). For Blattner, ontologlcal and temporal idealism are two distinct 
theses, where the latter provides an argument far the former Far criticisms of Blattner's 
views, at least as formulated in his initial interpretation, see Cerbone (1995). What I say 
below about the relation between this passage and the derivative character of assertion, as 
well as the Implications . ■(' tins re I a I ran fi ■[■ the Issac af rcalisa 1 . vers as idealism is consonant 
with my remarks in thai paper For olher readings that see idealist implications in (his 
passage, see Schatzki (1992) and Frede (1986). 

8 This significance of this question has received opposing interpretations in the work of 
Frederick Olafson and Taylor Carman. See Olafson (1987, especially 13 5^1) and Carman 
(2003, especially 99-203). 

9 A version of this chapter was presented til I he annual mccdng .if I he International Sociely 
for Phenomenolagical Stuaios A si I l an a r. Cull lorn in. [uly 2' r : ! I tan grateful to (he parlici- 
pants lor their comments and suggcsllons. especially lo William liliittner Hulierl Dreyfus. 
John Haugelaud. f l- 11' M alp as. Way ne Mtirdn and [ose-ph Kottse. I wan Id also like to thank 
Edward Minar for extensb e discnssion of tin earlier draft of this chapter. 
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Hermeneutics 

CRISTINA LAFONT 



Aiming Ills' tiiiinv philosophical innovations Ihui Heidegger introduces i it Being and 
Time, one of the most signilicanl and rich in consequences is (lis claim thai philosophy 
is hermeneutics. This claim does nol refer merely to the kind of topics with which phi- 
losophy should be concerned (interpretation, the methodology of the human sciences. 

etc.) bill aims at li radical paradigm shili within philosophy itself. Indeed, one of the 
main achievements of Being and Time is its articulation of the basic features of the 
philosophical paradigm of hermeneutics. which had a decisive influence on twen- 
tieth-century Continental philosophy (H.-G. Gadamer. K.-O. Apel, J. Habermas. P 
Ricoeur, etc). 

To bring about this paradigm shift. Heidegger generalizes hermeneutics from a tra- 
ditional method for interpreting aulhorilative texts (mainly sacred or legal lexlsi to a 
wav ol' understanding human heiugs themstlves A' a consequence, (he hei'inem-uuc 
paradigm offers a radically new understanding of whal is distinctive abmii human 
beings: to be human is not primarily to be a rational animal, but first and foremost to 
be a self-interpreting animal. It is precisely because human beings are nothing but 
interpretation all the way down that the activity of" iiueypvrnuii it itiettmtijjfu! text oilers 
the most appropriate model for understanding am human experience whatsoever. This 
change of perspective amounts to a major break with traditional philosophy. For the 
killer has been mainly guided by a di a in el ilea Ik' opposed attempt, namely to model all 
human experience on the basis of our jh'rtqnion of plii/situl objt'i'is. 1 1 is for this reason 
that in Being and Time Heidegger articulates the new hermeneulic account or human 
experience through a detailed criticism of the traditional philosophical model, the 
subject-object model. 

Although the shortcomings thai Heidegger linds in the killer model ate virtually 
innumerable, all of his criticisms are part of a single strategy namely to show the 
overall superiority of the hermeneulic paradigm (and thus the need for a "destruction" 
and new appropriation of the history of philosophy I. In order to succeed with this ambi- 
tious goal he has to prove that the hermeneutic paradigm can give an appropriate 
account of all human experience, including the experience that underlies the 
subjecl-objecl model (namely perception and empirical knowledge of objects I. whereas 
the reverse is not the case. ' 
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The argumentative strategy that Heiilcyy.fr develops hi Beimj iiud Time in order to 
achieve this goal is based on two central objections to the subject-object model. Firsl ol 
all. Heidegger argues thai bv Irving to model human experience on the basis of cate- 
gories taken from a domain of objects radically different from human beings (i.e. phys- 
ical objects!, traditional philosophy provides >m enlirelv distorted account of hutuaii 
idetitilv. To show this, Heidegger articulates an alternative, hermeneutic model thai 
makes it possible to understand human beings as essentially self-interpreting crea- 
tures. Once we understand that human beings are self-interpreting and thus self- 
mi'inti-rpreting beings Heidegger's ambitious goal can be achieved. For he can then 
show both why philosophy can only be hermeneulics and how the errors of traditional 
philosophy are a direct consequence of the kind of beings that humans are. Second. 
Heidegger argues Ihal by focusing on perception as the private experience of an iso- 
lated subject, the subject-object model incorporates a methodological individualism 
[even solipsism) that entirely distorts human experience with the world (giving rise to 
nothing but philosophical pseudo-problems such as the need to prove the existence of 
the external world). To defend this claim. Heidegger offers an alternative, hermeneuiic 
account of our experience that makes it possible to understand human beings as 
inhabiting a symbolically structured world, in which everything they encounter is 
already understood as something or other. Once we understand the world in which 
human beings live as a holistically structured web ol signilicancc. Heidegger's overall 
goal can he achieved in this context as well. For he can show both that the model of 
mulcts-landing a meaningful text is indeed more appropriate for understanding our 
human experience in the world than the subject-object model, and thai the account of 
perception, knowledge, truth, etc. that the hermeneutic model provides is superior to 
the traditional one. 

In what follows, f will analyze the hermeneutic core of Behiij and Time in order to 
spell out i It. c- main features of litis new philosophical paradigm I'll! before I do so. I will 
lirsl situate the project of Being and Time in the philosophical context from which it 
emerged and which makes the sense and scope of Heidegger's hermeneutic transfor- 
mation of philosophy understandable. 



Historical Background: Philosophical Continuities and 
Discontinuities Behind the Project of Being mid Time 

From the point of view of the historical background out of which Beiiui ami Time grew. 
the most significant event was the development of the human sciences during the nine- 
teenth century and the dillieulties Ihal this development brought to light. The question 
of how to obtain scientific know ledge ol human realilies such as history, culture, and 
religion prompted philosophers of all kinds of persuasions to try to provide a philo- 
sophical foundation not only for the conditions of possibility of e\phiiuiiui natural 
processes, but also for the conditions of possibility of wiik-rsitutditiij t ult ut til ones. Taking 
Kant's critique of pure reason as a paradigmatic example or the first task. neo-Kanlians 
of the Southwest School such as VV'indelband and Riekerl (who was Heidegger'' 
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teiK' her) were frying In extend transcendental philosophy in the direction of a philoso- 
phy of value that would be able to fiillill the second I ask. Within I he Marburg School or 
neo-Kanlianism. Cassirer's project of articulating it vrnhjiw of iiduiit' was similarly 
motivated. Equally so. HusseiTs project of developing a transcendental phenomenol- 
ogy that would provide a foundation for all regional ontologies, not just those that 
underlie the natural sciences, was an attempt to fulfill the same task. Within the tradi- 
tion of the historical school. Di liner's project of complementing Kant's work with a cri- 
lUjiie of hisioriail teason had u similar inspiration. 

However, all these attempts to complement Kant s work were confronted with an 
unprecedented difficulty, namely the need to reconcile the transcendental and the his- 
torical without sacrilicing one to the other. From this point of view, as the young 
Heidegger argues, the main diflicultv confronting the human sciences is not so much 
that they lack a scientilic foundation, but rather thai precisely in trying to apply scien- 
tific methodology they lose the possibility of accessing the very reality they aim to 
understand. Grasping (he meaningfulnessof human life's experience in its concrete fac- 
ticity requires a way to gain access to that reality as it is given to us prior to any scien- 
l L 1 i L - nhjeclivulion. Consequently, the problem of reconciling the transcendental and 
the historical can only be solved bv breaking with the "primacy of the theoretical'' and 
thus with the key methodological assumption built on the. basis of this priority, the 
subject-object model. 

Keeping this background of philosophical issues in mind, we can now turn to 
the very dense Introduction of Being and Time. There. Heidegger accomplishes two 
important tasks, On the one hand, he makes explicit some of the methodological 
assumptions of his overall project and defends their plausibility bv siluaiing Being and 
Time in the context of other transcendental projects (the main references here are 
to Kant and Husserl). On the other hand, he also introduces the new conceptual 
framework that will make a hermeneutic transformation of transcendental philosophy- 
possible. 

Heidegger's way of situating his own philosophical project in the Introduction to 
In'iuii and Time makes very clear that he shares the conception of philosophy common 
to the different versions of transcendental philosophy available at the time (phenome- 
nology. neo-Kanlianism. etc.) Philosophy is supposed to provide I lie foundation Tor the 
empirical sciences through an a priori investigation of their basic concepts, which 
makes accessible to the sciences their own objects of study in their essential constitu- 
tion. Heidegger also agrees with his contemporaries on the need for extending 
Kant's transcendental project So provide a genealogy of the different possible ways of 
being ibevond the one of "Nature"), but he thinks that this task cannot be properly 
accomplished without a prior clarilicalion of the meaning of being in general. To the 
extent that this clarilicalion would provide the a priori conditions not only for the pos- 
sibility of l lie sciences but also for She possibility of she ontologies themselves, which 
are prior lo them and provide Iheir foundations, it constitutes philosophy's central task: 
'articulating a fiiiidaitienial oittoiotiti. Heidegger's short exposition of his specilic project 
for accomplishing this task reveals a further commonality with transcendental 
philosophy. Heidegger accepts the key methodological assumption necessary for a 
transcendental strategy, namely the "priority of Daseiu overall other entities" (SZ: 13). 
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As he argues, given that philosophy's central task is a clarification of the meaning 
of being and that Dasein is the only entity that has an understanding of being. 

Dasein provides "the onlieo-onlologica! condition for (he possibility of anv ontologies" 
(SZ: 1 3). Thus fundamental ontology must take the form of an existential analytic or 
Dasein. 

But just at this point the commonalities between Heidegger's project and those 
of traditional transcendental philosophy rapidly come to an end. For. as Heidegger 
explains in I he following section of die Iiurodurium. the existential analytic of Dasein 
focuses on the hermeneulics of n tactical Dasein in its average everyday ness. Thus, the 
project or providing a fundamental ontology through an existential analytic of Dasein 
is the attempt to follow a transcendental strategy without a transcendental subject. To 
be plausible at all. Heidegger's hermeneulic transformation of philosophy requires 
cashing out tile empirical-transcendental distinction in different terms This explains 
i lie second task ilia I is accomplished in the Introduction, uaaielv I o set in motion a new 
framework of concepts that will make such transformation possible. 



The New Conceptual Framework: The Ontologkal Difference 

Although the term 'ontological difference'' is not coined in Being nor! Time, the distinc- 
tion between being' and "entities " is introduced at the very beginning of the book. In 
12 "being" is defined as "that which determines entities as entities, that on the basis of 
which entities tire already understood" (SZ: h) and "entities" are delined as "every thing 
we talk about, everything we. have in view, everything towards which we comport our- 
selves in any way", including "what we are" and "how we are" (SZ: f>-7). 

Taking the onloji igical difference, as the kev methodological distinction. Heidegger 
interprets what is distinctive about human beings (i.e. the priority of Dasein over all 
other entities) in an essentially dilfcienl way titan does traditional philosophy, lit con- 
tradistinction to Kant. Heidegger's analysis rests not on the fact of reason but on a dif- 
ferent fact, namely i'ic liii : I Inn iiuiihiu J'dmrs Innwti "vaijin-aveiaiii' iindeisiiindinij of heiihi" 
(SZ: 5). This understanding is what allows Dasein to grasp the distinction belween being 
and brings and thus to have an understanding of itself, the world, and everything that 
can show up within the world. Here, however, it is important to notice that Heidegger • 
full interpretation of the ontological difference involves much more than just ascribing 
to Dasein (he intuitive capacity for distinguishing between being and beings. It entails 
at least the following features: 

1 Having an implicit grasp of the distinction between entities and their being, that is, 
between entities and how Ihev are understood (SZ: 6-7), 

2 Understanding both as irreducibhi distinct: "the being of entities is' not itself an 
entity" (SZ: 6). 

i Understanding the transcendental i>rioriiin>( being oyer any entity: "being can never 
be explained by entities but is already that which is 'transcendental for every 
entity" (SZ: 208). Thus "entities are in no way accessible without a prior under- 
standing of their being" (GA 2 5: 38), 
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4 Understanding the transcendental priority in heriiwucutk terms: "there is be- 
ing only in an understanding or being" (SZ: 111). Therefore, "what determines 
entities as entities" is "that on the basis of which entities are . . . understood" (SZ: 
6). 

5 To recognize the dt'ininsieihh-nuiiized status of the understanding of being (as con- 
tingent, historically variable, plural, etc.): "what determines entities as entities" is 
merely "that on the basis of which entities are almiiis iiiieadu understood" (SZ: 6, 
emphasis added). This follows from the fact that the meaning of being can never 
be contrasted with entities' (SZ: [52). 

Tile Mr si lea I tire of Heidegger's interpretation of the onlulogical difference seems dearly 
un controversial. At least in its most deflationary interpretation, it seems plausible 
to claim that we can intuitively distinguish between the entities we talk about and 
the way we understand them. However, the other features are hardly as uncontrover- 
sial. This becomes clear i! we lake inin isco mill ihe philosophical iheses ilia I lie behind 
each of (hem and. especially, the philosophical positions that they are meant to 
rule out. Acceptance of the onlological difference entails, according to HeideLi^s-r. a 
strong anti-reductionist commitment: the meaningful and the factual are mutually 
irreducible. In virtue of this dualism, hermeneutic philosophy shares with transcen- 
dental philosophv its ami-ihttiaaHsm. II also entails a decidedly anti-empiricist commit- 
ment: hermeneutic philosophy shares with transcendental philosophy its i>;>;j<)<;i(j(ijj io 
anij kind of metaphysical realism. However, this opposition is based not on a transcen- 
dental but on a hermeneutic idealism, that is. on an idealism justified exclusively by 
hermeneutic reasons. Here lies Heidegger's hermeneulic transformation of transcen- 
dental philosophy." In a nutshell, its main features can be explained as follows. On the 
basis of (he oiiiolo^ical difference, ihe traiiscendeitla I priority of being over enlilies is 
traced back to Daseiu's fore-structure of understanding. As a consequence. Dasein s 
projections of the being of entities inherit the transcendental stains that Iradiiional 
philosophy ascribed to synthetic n priori knowledge: Ihev are prior to all experience 
with entities (ll. but determine all experience with those entities (2). However, the 
ascription of this status is not due to the alleged universal validity of such knowl- 
edge, but it is justified on merely hermeneutic grounds. As we shall see. Heidegger 
defends assumption (1) on the basis of a hermeneulic constraint on communication, 
namely Ihe assumption that titeturiiuj deieniiiues irfereme. and assumption (2) on the 
basis of a hermeneutic fact about interpret!] lion, namely the liolistit structure of under- 
standing. As a result of this transformation, the opposition to metaphysical realism 
characteristic of hermeneulics involves, in contradistinction to traditional transcen- 
dental philosophy a com mi I men I Io toil* I'puuii :>hi>nii^« and a strong iuconniwiiMniihii- 
itii thesis. 

An important question in evaluating the strength and plausibility of the paradigm 
of philosophical hermeneutics inaugurated by Heidegger is certainly whether and to 
what extent Heidegger's interpretation or the ontological difference is a necessary 
element of hermeneutics or just a remnant of the transcendental paradigm that 
hermeneulic philosophy was meant to overcome. But before we focus on this problem. 
we need to analyze first the central steps of Heidegger's development of the para<!i;j.m 
of hermeneutics in Being and Time. 

269 
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The Hermeneutic Notion of World 

As already mentioned, ihe central feature of Heidegger's hermeneutic turn lies in his 

replacement nl' (he subject-object model, that is, the model of an ijfrsivvim.i subject posed 
nvci' ii gainst the world as the totality of entities, bv the hermeneutic model of an under- 
standing Dasein which linds itself always already in a symbolically struelured wot Id. The 
key fin' I his transformation lies in [lie introduction of a new noli on of world. After the 
hermeneutic turn, the world is no longer the totality of entities, but a totality uf sig- 
nificance, a web of meanings that structures Dasein's understanding of itself and of 
everv thing thai can show up within the world: "the world itself is not an entity within- 
the-world; and yet it is so determinative for such entities that only in so far as there is' 
a world can they be encountered and show themselves in their being as entities which 
have been discovered" (SZ: 72). 

The importance of the new notion of world for understanding the paradigm shift 
from traditional to hermeneutic philosophy cannot be overesiimaled. For. as we will see. 
it is on its basis that the hermeneutic model that replaces the iradilional subject-object 
model is built. But although Heidegger is very careful in his introduction or the new 
notion of world, many commentators of Being mid TJfjjit* seem to miss the crucial dif- 
ference between Ihe Iradilional and the hermeneutic notions. A common mistake that 
can be found in many commentaries is file interpretation of Heidegger's notion of world 
as referring to Ihe lolalilv of equipment with which Dasein is involved in its everyday 
dealings (i.e. what Heidegger calls "the environment"!. Under this interpretation, the 
difference between Heidegger's notion of world and the traditional one would be I ha I 
whereas (he la Her is supposed lo be the totality of ocurrent entities as objectified bv an 
observing subject, the former is the iota lily of available en lilies which are put lo use by 
an a cling hasein. Thus, the new notion of world would serve the Heideggerian purpose 
of reversing ihe onlological priority traditionally ascribed io the ocurrent vis-a-vis the 
available However, this interpretation is untenable from ,in exegetical point of view, 
not just in view of Heidegger's extremely careful deiinilion of his notion of world in 
|14. but at a much more crucial level, namely in view of Ihe onlological difference. As 
Heidegger made clear in the quote mentioned before, the world is not ilselT an entity 
within- tbe-wor Id." Consequently "if we join [such enlilies| together, we still do not gel 
anything like the 'world' as their sum" (SZ: 72), The world is a "referential context or 
significance" ( \vi wristuifiMu^ttmnvuhjr'Uidt't I'l'di'iiisiiiitkdi. SZ: 125). a system of mean- 
ingful relations toward which Dasein comports ilself wali'i ^uiud'uuil;/ i'SZ: Kh) and not 
a totality of entities of any kind, be it ocurrent or available ones. 

But. of course, exegetical considerations do not settle the crucial issue here, namely 
whether Heidegger's use of the term "world" to refer to a totality of meaningful rela- 
tions is plausible at all. At least, from the point of view of traditional philosophy, it is 
clearly unprecedented. Traditionally, the notion of world had been understood mainly 
in one of two ways: either as the totality of" entities to which human beings also belong 
(empiricism) or as the totality- of entities constituted bv a transcendental, ext raw or Idly 
subject (transcendental philosophy i. However, as w e pointed out ai ihe beginning, w nil 
file development of the human sciences philosophy saw itself confronted wilh objects 
of study such as history, culture, and religion that did not lit well in that mold. Keeping 
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this historical development in mind is verv helpful for understanding the need for as 
well as fhe plausibility or Heidegger's notion or world. If one is not concerned with 
natural entities and our activities of coping with them, but with meaningful entities 
ii lid on i' ac1t\ ities of making sense of iheni. il does seem plausible (<> ihink of entities 
such as cultures as totalities of significa nee nvhieh enable human beings to understand 
themselves and everything around them as something or other). And it is in virtue of 
this quasi- transccndenlal fiuiction dial m ordinary language we can refer (o cull u res 
as "worlds" in expressions such as the world of the Renaissance man or the medieval 
world." Moreover, in light of this use of the term, (he features that Heidegger ascribes 
to his notion or world seem plausible: cultures are Die kind of tilings that humans can 
be said to be "in" (or grow up "into") in a non-spatial sense of the term, they are also 
the kind of things that can be understood or interpreted rather than perceived or 
manipulated, etc. 

Assuming that Heidegger's notion of world is prima facie plausible, we now need to 
analyze (he main features of the philosophical model that this notion makes possible 
to articulate and which should replace the subject-object model, namely Dasein's fun- 
damental structure of behig-in-tlie-woiid. 

In 11 4, Heidegger distinguishes four possible senses of the term "world": (a) "World" 
in an onlieali'exteiisional) sense means the totality of all ocur rent entities, i.e. the objec- 
tive world; (b| "world" in an onlological (intensionali sense means the being of a par- 
ticular realm of entities, that is. the kind of being that all these entities have in common: 
Heidegger's examples are expressions such as the world of the mathematician"; (c) 
"world" in an outical but existenliell sense means specific social or cultural worlds. 
wherein a factical Dasein as such can be said to live, for example, "the public world" or 
"the world of the Renaissance man": and (d) "world" in the ontologico- existential tech- 
nical sense means the a priori character of wordliness in general. 

Heidegger indicates that in Be'mcj and Time he uses the term "world" in the third 
^iLJinii' aliou. In order to show the specific features of his own concept of world, he 
contrasts il with the traditional notion of world as the totality of ocurrent en tides. First 
of all, he makes clear that, whereas the sense of being "in" the world that corresponds 
to the traditional notion is the sense of plu/sienl inclusion, being "in" a cultural world 
has instead the sense or involvement. Be'mg-m is not a physical properly but rather an 
c\isii'iiii(ilc of Dasein: it is the ability 7 to understand and be involved with evetvf hiti.'. 
1 ha I shows up within the world, and thus to have a symbolic and not merely a causal 
relationship to it. Thus, in virtue of "being-in- the- world" Dasein has the ability to lake 
the internal perspective of a participant in a culture rather than the external perspec- 
tive of an observer of the phvsical world. In fact, as mentioned before, one of llie crucial 
aims of Heidegger's analysis or the structure of Bcing-in-llw-warht is preciselv to show 
that the latter perspective, the subject-object model, is founded in the former. 

But there is another aspect of Heidegger's concept of world that entails a deeper 
break with (he traditional paradigm of menlalism. As Heidegger makes clear in the fol- 
lowing chapter, the totality of signilica lions I ha I make up the world in which a tactical 
Dasein grows up into is essenliallv iniccsiiliU'ciiwh: sinned: "the world is always the one 
that I share with Others. The world of Dasein is a with-world" (SZ: 1 18). This is a phe- 
nomenological fact, however, that can hardly be accounted for within the constraints 
of the methodological individualism characteristic o( (he siibjecl-objccl model. For the 
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public world can he kirn Ii lied neither ui 111 tin.- totality of objects nor will] [lie private 
sphere or the mental acts of an isolated subject. The specific relationship (hat Dasein 
has with others in virtue of shining a public world cannot be modeled on (he relalion- 
ship iil' ii subject eilher to i ( self or to objects different from itself. With the introduction 
of the hermeneutic concept of world, the resulting model reverses the order of expla- 
nation characteristic of the subject-object model, ft is only to the extent that Dasein 
iirsl learns to adopt the infersubjective perspective of a participant in its cultural world 
that it may later learn to adopt the subjective perspective of ,m (a n I hemic I iiidh. kitial 
self. Heidegger explains: "By 'Others' we do not mean everyone else but me - those 
Over against whom the T stands out. They are rather those from whom, for the most 
part, one does not distinguish oneself - (hose among whom one is too" (SZ: 118). 
Consequently, "the self of evervdav Dasein is the one-self, which we distinguish from 
the authentic self. . . . As one-self, the particular Dasein has been dispersed into the 'one,' 
and must first find itself (SZ: 129. emphasis added). 

Obviously, part of what it takes to grow up info a culture, that is. to become famil- 
iar with the whole of significations available within it, is first of all to learn the 
normative patterns of interpretation and conduct that such a culture prescribes. As 
Heidegger explains: "We take pleasure and enjoy ourselves as one takes pleasure: we 
read, see, and judge about literature and art as one sees and judges: likewise we shrink 
back from the great mass' as one shrinks back. . . . The one. which is nothing delinile. 
and which all are. though not as the sum. prescribes the kind of being of evervdav- 
ness." (SZ: 1 2 b-7). If cultural traditions thus :m\ ede individual subjects, who grow up 
into them. Heidegger seems right in rejecting the slralegv of Irving to explain the cul- 
tural world its a product of an (individual) subject, even a "transcendental" one. Within 
the hermeneutic model, the world is not constituted bv the subject, but by "the one." 
Heidegger explains: "IT Dasein is familiar with itself as the one-self, this means at the 
same time that the one' itself prescribes that wav of interpreting the world and being- 
in- the- world which lies closes I. Dasein is for the sake of the 'one' in an evervdav manner 
and tlie 'one' itself nrtieidales the referential context of sittiiitietmee" (SZ: 129. emphasis 
added). 

However, at ibis point an important question a rises, for in (he light of Heidegger's 
interpretation of the ontological difference, the world is a phenomenon that is hard 
to situate, given the rigid dichotomy established for methodological reasons between 
Dasein and all other entities. On the one hand. Behm-in-the-worid is a fundamcnial 
structure of Dasein. so "the one" as an element of this structure is an existentiole. an 
'ability of Dasein (the ability to take the community's perspective of the "gencr aliped 
other." in G. H. Mead's terms). But. on the other hand, the articulation of the world 
precedes each and every individual Dasein (SZ: J64). If it did not. if it were just the 
product of the meaning-conferring acts of an individual subjecl. the subject-object 
model would be re-established. But if "the one" is prior lo any individual Dasein and. 
obviously, is neither an ocurre.nl entity nor 'a " transcendental subjecl" (see SZ: 128-9), 
how is it constituted- Where is it situated; In his lectures of the summer semester or 
1924. Heidegger gives a direct answer to this question: 

The one is the tinmitii' Iww <>/' nvnfifia/ih'.'o el (/ir ariTJiji' iVKiIV.'l' hniiii-witii-i'iif-iinotiif): 
Out of this "one" »i"ims [he way in which man sees I lie ivurld pi": man Ii and usually, how 



(he world mailers to man. how he addresses [he w orld. The "one" is the original how of 
the being of humans in everyday ness and the primordial bearer of the one is language. The 
"one" sustains itself, has its primordial dominance in language. (GA 18: 641 

Along the same lines. Heidegger remarks in Being and Time that "the 'one' is constituted 
by the way things have been public!;' interpreted, which expresses itself in idle la Ik (SZ: 
252). 

This is another central feature of the hermeneutic notion of world: the world is 
ahvavs intersubjeelivelv shared because it is Hnguisiiaiihi iiviiiuhited. It is by virtue of 
sharing a natural language thai Dasein can share the same world with others. In this 
context, it is important to keep in mind one of the crucial differences between the tra- 
ditional and the hermeneutic notions of world. Whereas the former is supposed to refer 
(0 a single objective world (to the extent thai everything is supposed to be under the 
same causal laws), the latter admits of a plurality of worlds. Cultural worlds as totali- 
ties of significance are piiim/. This is whv on the basis of this sense of (he le.rm Heidegger 
can plausibly refer to a Tactical Dasein "in seiner jeweihgen Welt," in its currenl world 
(SZ: 14 5). This intrinsic plurality of nor Ids opens up an issue that had no equivalent 
in the framework of the traditional notion of world, In order to use the hermeneutic 
notion 'if world in a plausible way. one must lirst explain in virtue of what a particu- 
lar Dasein can be said to share the srrifie world with others. Heidegger addresses this 
issue explicitly in "The Concept of Time" (1924): 

As this being-in-(hc-worid bascin is. I o gel her with this b: iii.f-irrf fi-au :'-■:( »:>( Jut. being with 
Others: having i'u' sauv uvrut I here with ( (I hers. . . Being with oik- another in the world 
. . . has a distinctive ontologic:;l di-tcrmi initio;;. The hi nda menial way of I he existence of 
world, namely, having world there with one another. is .\7vati1i1f. Fully considered, speak- 
ing is. oneself speak ir.g cut ir. speaking iv/lJi anolherirtjarfl something. ... In speaking with 
one another . . . (here lies the specilic SL'il-hiliTprclalian ■ it' tlu- present which maintains 
itself in this dialogue. (Heidegger 1995: 12-1 3; see also SZ: 167-8) 

It is the phenomenon of a linguistically articulated world I ha I deli ni lively breaks tvilh 
the functionality of the subject— object model. For it shows why the attempt to model 
the common perspective of subjects who share a public world on the isolated perspec- 
tive of a subject perceiving a physical object must fail: from the private perceptions of 
isolated subjects there is no way to explain how these subjects could achieve a shared 
perspective nbonl the same objects. The order of explanation is actually the reverse: the 
subject-object perspective is only possible as a result of success in achieving a shared 
subject-subject perspective. 

As Heidegger explains in Being and Time, it is in virtue of sharing a language that 
speakers and hearers can talk about the same things even if those things are not acces- 
sible lo all of them to the same extent, either because not all of them are in a position 
to simultaneously perceive them or because not all of them have the same level of 
understanding or expertise about those things: 

In (he language which is sp. iken when "IK- expresses cncscU'. til ere lies an average intelli- 
gibility; and in accordance with this Intelligibility the discourse which is 
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can be understood to a considerable isli'iil, even if I hi' hearer docs nul bring himself into 
such a kind of hem;: towards what (he discourse is 'about iis In have '.: primordial under- 
standing of il. . . . Wo have f fi<' .'ana 1 tliiiai m view, because i( is in She .vhiii' averageness (ha( 
we have a common understanding of what is said. |S2 168 V 1 

Now. if this claim is right, if subjects come to share a common world of objects only 
to the extent thai thev previously share a common understanding of those objects. 

the explanatory priority <if perception thai underlies the subject-object model can be 
shown to be just wrong. Heidegger explains: 

This way in which things have been interpreted in idle talk has already establfshed itself 
in Dasein. . . . This everyday way in which things ha\e neeii to, lerpretcd is one into which 
I'lnsein has grown in tin. 1 lirst instance with never a possibility of ex (ilea I ion. In it, from 
out of it. and '.[gains' i I all genuine understand] nc.. mtornreMig and communicating, all 
re-discovering and appri'prinling aneu are performed, in ue oisi' iiii Diitfiu. itiitsitrfii'tdwd 
iiasi'dno'il h:i this naif iu irlia I: iJitpijiN lii'vc hvpj imcrpwiiti sri IWarv liV open country of a 
" \vov\d-iu-ilsc\(" :-o Ifiiil ii ,'irsi b-:h\'ld> ir/iai a .wj: i : rwii : : rv The dominance of (he public way 
in which things have been interpreted has already been decisive even '0.<v (he possibilities 
of having li mood. . . . The one ' prescribes "lie's affeclb ui and il el ermines whal and how 
one "sees," (SZ: 169-70, emphasis added] 



The Priority,' of Understanding over Perception 

fi is in view of the lingussiicaliv articulated i nielli vn' hi lit v dial 1 'asein shares ivilb others 
bv sharing a natural language I ha I Heideggct can jusliiv I lie crucial hermeneiilic claim 
iif Ikvuj and Time, namely the inioritii of imdasiiitntiuij over pcitcjnioti. As he expresses 
it, "any mere prepredicative seeing ... is, in itself, something which already under- 
stands and interprets" (SZ: 149). If this claim is right, if every seeing something is 
already a seeing-as. the possibility of a neutral perception of merely occurrenl objects 
that the subject-object model assumes can be unmasked as just a myth - the Myth of 
the Given, in Sellars's words. The goal of Heidegger's crilicism of traditional philosophy 
is achieved: the m en talis I paradigm collapses Heidegger explains: T.v showing, how all 
sight is grounded primarily in understanding . . . we have deprived pure intuition oi ns 
priority', which corresponds noeiicallv to the priority of the ocurrent in traditional 
ontolog} - , Intuition and thinking' are both derivatives of understanding, and already 
rather remote ones" (SZ: 147). 

Heidegger does seem right in claiming that establishing I he priority of understand- 
ing over perception is all that is needed to motivate the radical shift from the traditional 
paradigm of mentalism to the hermeneutic paradigm. However, this cannot be 
achieved merely bv pointing to the fact that subjects have a language ai their disposal. 
This would not be news Tor traditional philosophy. As long as language is underslood 
in the traditional sense, namely as a tool for expressing prelinguislic thoughts about 
objects that exist independently of language, il is not at all clear why it would be wrong 
3 that subjects are sel before the open country of a "world-in-itself" so that 
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(hev j lis t behold what they encounter. I'nder I he traditional conception "I" language ( is 
ii bunch of names used In designate objecls exisling independently of language, sub- 
jects were supposed to do precisely that: to raerelv behold objects in themselves and use 
an arbitrary sign to name them. To be successful with his overall strategy. Heidegger 
first has to break with the traditional conception of language as a tool. 

The way in which Heidegger tries to do that in his explicit discussion of language in 
113 3 to 3 5 can already be hinted at in the context of his crucial argument against the 
explanatory priori ly of perception, which takes place in 132. There. Heidegger ques- 
tions the possibility of a neutral perception of "objecls in themselves" precisely by ques- 
tioning the possibility of a neutral designation of such objects. His argument runs as 
follows: 

(he circa id spec live quest] on as lo what :his particular a \ a liable Lang tvuii he. receives the 
ci re um spec lively inlcrpretallve answer (hat it is for such and such :t purpose. If we tell 
what it is for, we are not simph designating somcdiing: hat lha( which is designated is 
understood as (but as which wo Lire to I'.ikc the thing In qncslion. . . . The "as" makes up 
(he structure of the c\plk"i (n ess nl' something (ha I is understood 1 1 Ciinsli lutes (he inter- 
pretation. In dealing with whiit is. environmcmalh uvaikhlc h_v interpreting it circum- 
spective ly we- "see" it us li tuhle. a door, a carriage or a bridge. . . Am mere pre.-pre.dk-u live 
seeing of the ayadahlc is. in ilself somcdiing which already understands and interprets 
|SZ: 149 ) 

Here Heidegger questions the traditional view of designation as a neutral pointing 
at an object, but he does not offer a specific argument to support his own view of 
designation. There is. however, an argument to which Heidegger alludes repeatedly, 
although he never discusses it in detail (for a clear example of this line of argument, 
see GA 34: 1-3]. Perhaps the best way to express it would be with the help of Ouine's 
maxim "no entity without identity." The idea behind it could be made explicit in the fol- 
lowing wav: coin m uiii cation requires speakers t>> identify which entities they want to 
talk about so (hat they can be distinguished from others. And this cannot be done unless 
the terms used to designate those entities provide an understanding of what distin- 
guishes I hem fi'om others, thai is. unless Ihev provide (he resources to identifv cniilies 
as whiit they are, that is, in their being. To the extent that it is meaningless to purport 
to refer to entities whose conditions or identity one cannot possibly indicate, our under- 
standing of the being of entities must determine in advance which entities we are refer- 
ring to, that is, meaning must dt'teiniini' ii'lheiut'. This constraint on communication 
explains why with the terms we use to designate entities "we are not simply designat- 
ing something: but that which is designated is understood its that as which we are to 
take the thing in question (SZ: 149). And to the extent that the meaning of a desig- 
nalive term provides an understanding of the being oT the entities it refers to, it deter- 
mines at the same time as what these entities are accessible to us. it determines our 
experience with those entities. By designating entities as tables, doors, carriages, or 
bridges we are at the same lime answering the onlological question of what can be in 
our world (namely tables, doors, carriages, and bridges). As Heidegger explains in his 
Histoiii of ilw Colli i';n of 1'iiiir. "It is not so much thai we strr the objects and things 
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but rather that we first talk about them. To put it more precisely: we do not say 
what we see, but rather the reverse, we see what one stu/s about things" (GA 20: 75). 
Thus Heidegger's claim that there can be no access to entities without a prior 
understanding of their being is jnstilied bv ,t hermeneulic constraint tin inlersubjective 
communication. 

If this view is right, linguistic design, ition dues in\ olve much more than the use of 
it purely arbitrary sign to designate an object as the traditional conception of language 
assumes. IT linguistic signs such as general names provide the individuating criteria of 
identity for the objects they refer to. without which we could not ith'iiiilii objects as 
something or other in the lit. si place, then langn.igc can no longer lie seen ,is merely a 
sysiem of arbitrary signs. Its essential contribution lies m its wo: iit-ilitdi'siiiii function 
i Heidegger develops lire view of language as world-disclosing in greater detail after the 
Kt'hti 1 : see GA 4: 3 3— kS and GA 12). Language makes it possible for Dasein to share the 
same world with others by articulating a common understanding of the being of end- 
lies thai can show up in (heir world. Of course, this contribution is a function not of 
the arbitrariness or the signs that make up a specific empirical language and distin- 
guish it from others (say English versus German or Swahili), but of the articulation of 
intelligibility that such a sysiem of signs provides. In order to mark this distinction in 
Ja'i.'ij.i ii.'hl Tiuw. Heidegger uses the term "language" in an ontical (extensionali sense 
to refer to the different empirical languages that are the object of study in linguistics, 
and uses the term "discourse" as an ontological term to refer to the "articulation of 
intelligibility" lhal any language provides. 5 



The Fore-structure of Understanding 

So far. we have focused on the central feature of Heidegger's hermeneuiic model, 
namely the view of human beings as inhabiting a linguistically articulated world 
in which everything that might show up within the world is already understood 
as something or other. As already mentioned, this change of perspective makes it 
possible to claim that the hermeneutic model of understanding a meaningful text is 
the most appropriate one for giving an account or any human experience whatsoever. 
Now we need to know what the implications and consequences of adopting that model 

If Heidegger is right and human experience does not arise primarily through per- 
ception i of entities! audits conditions, but through a prior understanding (or the being 
of entities) and (heir conditions, the existential analvlic of Dasein must provide an 
analysis of the condilions of possibility of understanding. This is what Heidegger calls 
the fore- structure of understanding. Here again a crucial goal of the analysis is criti- 
cal. For nothing would be achieved by arguing that understanding has explanatory pri- 
ority over perception if understanding could in turn be explained on the basis of the 
model of a neutral perception, as traditional philosophy has always done. Thus, in the 
same wav that Heidegger had first to show that there can be no neutral perception of 
something like a "world-in-itself." he now has to show that there can be no neutral 
understanding of something like a "literal meaning." no "presupposition less appre- 
hending "I something merely presented to us" (SZ: 150). It has to be shown that under- 
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standing is nhvni/s interpretation or. as Heidegger puts it. that "in interpretation, under- 
standing does not become something different It becomes itself" (SZ: 148). 

At this point in the argument Heidegger hikes recourse to the hermeneutic model 
of textual interpretation in order to show that understanding is necessarily both 
projective and presuppositional. He does so by appealing to a well known feature of 
lire holistic activity of textual interpretation: the circle of understanding. In order 
to understand the meaning of a text we need to understand the meaning of its 
parts. But we can only understand its parts bv anticipating the meaning of the text 
as a whole. Thus, as Heidegger puts it, "any interpretation which is to contribute 
understanding, must already have understood what is to be interpreted" (SZ: 152). 
Without a projection of meaning no activity- of interpretation can get off the 
ground. But for this very same reason understanding is always pirsuppositional. There 
is no such thing as a presuppositionless grasping of a literal meaning |SZ: 152). 
Consequently, an analysis or the conditions of possibility or understanding must 
provide an answer to the question of where our anticipations or projections of meaning 

To answer this question Heidegger di sf in gmshcs three e lent cuts of the fore- structure 
of understanding: lot e- /Hiving, fotc-siglu. and loir-conception. These are technical terms 
that Heidegger had introduced and delined in his lectures of summer semester of 1924 
(see GA 18: 274—71, and which he describes only very briefly in Being and Time. Taking 
both lexis together, the sense of these terms can be explained briefly as follows. "Fore- 
having"' I \'orliabe) refers to the prior intelligibility with which we have understood in 
advance what we want to interpret, the particular way it is presented to us prior to our 
explicit interpr elation. Heidegger's example in Being and Time is the way available enti- 
ties are understood in terms of a totality of involvements prior to any activity of the- 
matic interpretation. "Fore-sigh 1" t\'orsiclit) refers to the specilic perspective or point or 
view that guides the interpretation. Heidegger's examples in the lectures mentioned 
before are the specilic understandings of being (ocurrenlness. availableness, etc.) that 
can guide a thematic interpretation. A clear example in Being and Time is Heidegger '■. 
analysis of three different perspectives from which it is possible to interpret human exis- 
tence: in the everyday ness, Casein is understood from the perspective of the ttvtiiiiiNc. 
in the philosophical t radii ion I iasein is under si ood from the- perspective of the ocarrent. 
whereas in /Vimjmxiriiui'Daseinis understood from the perspective of existence or care. 
Finally, "lore-conception"' [Wvgiifl) refers to the specilic eonceplualitv. the particular 
vocabulary that is at the disposal of the interpretation. Here again the best examples in 
Being and Time are Heidegger's analyses or the matrix of concepts that articulate each 
specilic understanding of being i.e. g. his analysis of ocur rent ness as articulated through 
concepts such as substance, location, lime, etc.l 

According to this view, interpretation is always relative lo a particular context, per- 
spective, and vocabulary (fore-having, fore-sight, lore-conception) that together con- 
slifute what Heidegger calls the "hermeneutic situation" out of which interpretation 
evolves and which we cannot transcend at will. This projective view of interpretation 
presents a clear challenge to the traditional aspirations of absolute objectivity even 
within the narrow circle of the activity or interpreting a meaningful text. If interpre- 
tation is essentially contextual and perspeclival the hermeneutic ideal of getting the 
single right interpretation or what a text says, its "literal meaning." makes no sense 
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whatsoever. However, as decades of philosophical hermeneulics have made abundantly 
clear, recognizing that we are always interpreting out of a contingent, historic, il. 
hermeneutic sit nation may have constructive consequences in addition to the destruc- 
tive ones. For il makes ii possible for us in discover a different hermeneutic ideal that 
on rellection may be seen as superior to the traditional ideal. Precisely bv discovering 
that interpretation entails a moment of application to our own hermeneutic situation. 
we linallv realize what we wanted lo know all along: the point of interpreting a text is 
to Hud out not so much what its author literally said at the time, but first and foremost 
what he may have to say to us now. that is. in our current situation. From this 
perspective. Heidegger's projective (and thus applicative! view oT interpretation 
offers the basis for a positive contribution lo the intricate issues that surround the activ- 
ity of textual interpretation, as H.-G. Gadamer has convincingly shown in Truth and 
Method. 

However, these issues are by no means the target of Heidegger's analysis in Being and 
Time. As already mentioned. Heidegger's underlying strategy is to generalize the model 
of textual interpretation in order to provide a new account of human identity in terms 
of "thrown projection," one that should be able to undermine the entirely distorted 
account of the self that results from the subject-object model Following litis strategy, 
Hi j ide_'.L;er claims that the hermeneutic circle characteristic of the activity of textual 
interpretation is just a special case of what is in fact a much broader phenomenon. 
namely the necessarily circular structure of all human understanding: the "circle of 
understanding . . . is the expression of the existential lor t 1 - structure of Dasein itself" iSZ: 
153). It is Dasein itself who "has. ontologically, a circular structure'' (ibid.]. These 
claims point to the task that will be accomplished in Division Two of Being and Time, 
namely to show that the circular structure of understanding derives from the tempo- 
rality of Dasein. 

I cannot discuss here all aspects of the genuinely fascinating account of human 
identity its "thrown projection" that Heidegger develops on the basis or his projective 
view of interpretation throughout Division Two of Being and Time. Instead, I will 
focus only on the consequences of his view of interpretation for a specific element or 
his account of human experience, namely our knowledge of the empirical world. 
This issue is not only interesting in its own right, but it is crucial to evaluate 
the strength of the hermeneutic paradigm. For. as already mentioned. Heide;j.LU-T'-> 
success in motivating the shift from traditional lo hermeneutic philosophy depends on 
showing that the hermeneutic model can give a better account of the experience (hat 
underlies the subject-object model (namely perception and empirical knowledge of 
entities!. 

So far. it already seems clear that Heidegger's projective view of interpretation pre- 
sents a direct challenge to any aspirations of absolute objectivity. If all human under- 
standing is essentially contextual and perspectival. the ideal of an absolute objective 
truth is illusory not only with regard lo textual interpretation but equally so with regard 
to our scientific understanding of the empirical world. However, this still leaves a 
further question open. Similar to what we saw with regard to textual interpretation, it 
remains lo be seen whether by discovering the projective element of all understaiklin;: 
we can still make sense of our scientilic activity without appealing to the traditional 
ideal of absolute objecitivity, 
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Cognition as a Mode of Interpretation 

The most challenging leti lure of Heidegger's application of his projective view of inter- 
pretafion to cognition is the transformation of the traditional conception of a priori 
knuwledge [hilt follows from it. This transformation lies behind Heidegger's choice of 
the term "foic-\n ihiuw ul understanding" in explicitly mark ilir :>ir\ip>;>n^i(iiiu<ii char- 
acter of all interpretation- As Heidegger announces in 132. the traditional conception 
of this phenomenon in terms of "rr priori knowledge" is entirely unsatisfactory, for it 
does not recognise iis internal con nee lion with I he phenomenon of projection. However. 
he cannot offer his a Iter na live explanation right inv;n. for (his requires Mr si de\ eloping 
his general conception of Dasein in terms of "thrown projection.'' Thus his explana- 
tion must wait until 169 of Division Two. 

In this section. Heidegger shows how his projective conception of interpretation 
applies to the specific case of cognition by analyzing the historical transformation 
of science from the ancient conception of nature into modern natural science. In 
his opinion, the key to this transformation lies precisely in a change of "projection" 
or, as it is called these days, in a paradigm shift. In an astonishing anticipation 
of Thomas Kuhn's conception of scienlilic revolutions. Heidegger explains that this 
shift does not consist merely in the increasing emphasis on observation or experimen- 
tation, but in the projection of an entirely different understanding of the being of 
entities, a new world-disclosure brought about through the establishment and defini- 
tion of new basic concepts by modern scientists such as Galileo and Newton. To the 
extent thai these new concepts organize all possible experience in advance, (lie ground- 
ing postulates or axioms of these modern theories through which these concepts are 
defined are at the same time responsible for the constitution of objects. To this extent, 
lhev have the status of synthetic a priori knowledge in the traditional sense. However. 
and here lies the challenge to the traditional conception, this is a feature of any pro- 
jection whatsoever. For it is just a consequence of a general constraint on meaningful 
concept use. namely that meaning must determine reference. As we already saw, in 
order to use concepts meaningfully the realm of objects to which these concepts apply 
must be determined in advance. And this determination requires establishing the cri- 
teria of identity of those objects in advance or. as Heidegger puts it, requires a prior pro- 
jection of their being. Therefore, this is something that any projection of the being of 
entities does. 

This hermeneutic discovery has very challenging consequences for the traditional 
conception of opiioi i knowledge. Whereas for Kant the special status of it priori knowl- 
edge was due to ihe (alleged) fact that no human experience would be possible v. ilhoul 
said knowledge, according to Heidegger the fact that scientific knowledge is based on 
an understanding or being as ocurrentness (and its corresponding concepts such as 
motion, force, space, and time), far from guaranteeing its absolute validity, as Kant 
thought, merely shows the particular fore-sight and fore-conception on which such 
knowledge is based. The historical and contingent nature of the prior projection that 
guides any understanding motivates Heidegger's transformation of the Iradiiional into 
the hermeneutic conception of apriority or. as he calls it. the perfect tense a priori (i.e. 
the "always already") that is anchored in the circle of understanding. 
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However, the insight into the contextual and relative character of all projections does 
not lead Heidegger to question their absolute autlio) in/, as would be expected. To the con- 
trary, in light of his interpretation of the ontological difference. Heidegger accepts 
Kant's conception of the synthetic a priori, but generalizes it to cover any possible 
factual projection of the being of entities. As a consequence, such projections still have 
the normative status of synthetic a priori knowledge: they are prior to all expei icin > 
with entities, and cannot be revised on the basis of the experience with those entities. 
However, (his is the case only for those who happen to share such a historically con- 
tingent projection. Only the assumption of uniqueness implicit in the traditional ascrip- 
tion of universal validity ton priori knowledge is questioned in Heidegger's conception. 
This leads Heidegger to draw a very different consequence from Kant's transcendental 
idealism, namely conceptual pluralism. 

As mentioned at the beginning, Heidegger's hermeneutic philosophy shares 
with transcendental philosophy its opposition to any kind of metaphysical realism. 
! !u "Ui'biHil Heinij and Time Heidegger argues that it does not make sense to ask how 
and what entities are in themselves without a prior determination of which specific 
meaning of "being in itself." that is. what understanding of being, we have in mind. 
"Real" or "in itself" are specilica lion- dependent terms, tine example or this argument 
in Being and Tunc is Heidegger's claim that a prior understanding of being as avail- 
ableness provides the basis on which available entities like equipment "can for the Mrs! 
time be discovered as Ihev are 'substantially' "in themselves"' | SZ: <S*N: lor a more 
detailed explanation see GA 24: 292-3). 

In this context it is important to refer briefly to a possible misunderstanding of 
Heidegger's claim. Some commentators interpret ii as part of an argument claiming to 
establish ,\n absolute priority of the available over the ocur rent. According to Ibis inter- 
pretation, Heidegger's claim that "available" is the way entities such as equipment are 
"in themselves" would make him a metaphysical realist about the available, so to speak. 
In light of the ontological difference, though, it seems clear that Heidegger cannot pos- 
sibly claim lo have discovered the way things are "in themselves" independently of amj 
;tr'h>r undei^iandiisij of beiiuj. On the contrary, as the argumentative context makes clear. 
the sense of his claim is precisely to show- (hat on the basis of our understanding of 
being as availableness we are perfectly able lo discover available things as they are "in 
themselves." We can distinguish whether a piece of equipment, sav a hammer, is a real 
hammer or not, whether it is a hammer "in itself" or just a lake hammer, precisely 
because (and to the extent that I we understand in advance the criteria of appropriate- 
ness for that kind of available entity, (.liven that a hammer is Tor hammering, a hammer 
made out of dough, say. is not a "real" hammer. Thus the point of his claim is toques- 
lion the meaningl'ulness or the attempt to use terms such as "real" or "in itself" in an 
absolute sense, that is, independently of establishing in advance a criteria of identity 
or appropriateness that provides a determinate sense to them. For this very reason, 
Heidegger's claim that "available" is the way of being of equipment in itself does not 
mean to exclude that these entities are also "ocurrent" (or as he puts it. that we can 
discover "something ocurrent in what is available": SZ; 158). Equally so. he never 
denies that human beings are also "ocurrent" entities. What he does mean to exclude 
is the reductionist view that would claim that such entities are "really" ocurrent enti- 
ties, physical objects "in themselves." and only available (or existent) in a "subjective" 
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sense. The scientilic understanding of being i.as ueurreniness) is as contextual andper- 
spc-cli v;das any understanding a l\\ ays is. Within the parameters of its own fore- having. 
1 ' i l e-- s i ii. Ii t and lore-ennceplion it is a perfectly acceptable kind of interpretation. What 
is unacceptable is its invasive ut tempi In monopolize the right In deline realilv in general 
and human reality in particular. It is in this sense that the projective view of interpre- 
tation leads to conceptual pluralism, that is. to the claim that there are many equally 
acceptable interpretations of reality. 

From this perspective. Heidegger's projective view of interpretation definitively chal- 
lenges one element of the traditional ideal of objecitivity, namely the assumption 
that there is only one true description of the way the world is. However, the anti- 
reductinnism entailed by this claim is not the only challenging consequence of 
Heidegger's approach, There is another consequence of the projective view of inter- 
pretation that challenges the ideal of objectivity even within the limits of the scientilic 
kiii ■'.vledge or the empirical world, however narrowly conceived. It is the strong inroiti- 
;)ii'!}Vitiiil>iiuji Uicsis that Heidegger's conception of interpretation contains. This thesis 
challenges the most basic element of the ideal of scientific objectivity, namely the 
assumption that it is possible to compare and evaluate different scientific 1 henries will] 
regard to a single standard of objective truth. 

Heidegger illustrates the impossibility of a comparison among different scientific 
projections bv appealing to the holistic structure or understanding. Drawing on what 
these days is called confirmation holism (i.e. the underdelenni nation of theory choice 
by evidence) in What Is a Thing; he tries to make plausible the immunity from revision 
based on experience that he ascribes to the basic principles and axioms of scientific the- 
ories. Heidegger appeals in (he example o[ different expla nations for "one and the same 
fact" within both the Aristotelian and Galilean paradigms, namely the fact that under 
normal conditions in the earth's Held of gravitation, heavy bodies pass through a 
deiei'iuinate distance taster than lighter bodies do. He comments: "Both Galileo and his 
opponents saw the same 'fact.' But they made the same Tact or the same happening 
visible to themselves in different ways, interpreted it in different ways. Indeed, what 
appeared to them in each case as the authentic liter ami truth was something different" 
(GA 41: 90). From this incommensurability among different projections Heidegger 
infers (he impossibility ol interpreting their historical change as a process of rational 
revision based on experience. As Heidegger claims in liitsie tjiti'siioas of I'liilosopiuf. "it 
is simply pointless In nii'tisuir the Aristotelian doctrine of motion against that of iialilco 
with respect to results. it uhri '(;( the former as backward and the latter as advanced. For 
in each case, nature ithvits soiiu'ihiiuicoinpicii'lj: iHITeri'iit" (GA 45: 52—5: emphasis added). 

Here Heidegger offers only the outline of an argument. A factual difference in 
meaning becomes a norituiliw argument 'against the legitimacy of the comparison only 
under the assumption that meaning determines reference (and thus that a difference 
in meaning implies ipso Ittcio a difference in reference'!. Given the assumption that what 
"nature" in each case means determines that to which the respective theories refer, it 
follows that theories with entirely different conceptions of natural entities cannot be 
about the same entities. But only if Ihev were would it make sense to think of one as a 
correction of the other. Consequently, a scicntilic projection cannot be disproved by a 
different one: at most, it can be put "out of force" by a different stipulation of what and 
how things are. And conversely, from the point of view of an old projection, the new 
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one cannot be seen as better or worst but simply as meaningless. In What Is <i 'lliiiuj- 
Heidegger explains this claim with the following remark: "[Newton's First Law of 
Molion| was up until the 17th century not at all self-evident. During the preceding 
fifteen hundred years it was not only unknown; rather, nature and entities in general 
were exihTieut'cd in a way with respect to which this law waithl have been mcauiutiU-w" 
(GA 41: 7ti-VJ: emphasis added). For this reason Heidegger claims in Beiiujaiiit Time thai 
"before New ion his laws were neither true nor false" (SZ: 117). From (his view it follows 
that there is no absolute truth across incommensurable understandings of being (see 
Lafonl 20110). They are unrevisable from within and inaccessible (meaningless) from 
without. 

In view of these relativist consequences it seems doubtful that Heidegger's concep- 
tion of interpretation can make sense of our scientific activity as giving us anything 
like L'f'.ii'Linv knowledge of the empirical world. But precisely these consequences open 
up a further question, namely whether the assumption that meaning determines 
reference is the trivial constraint on concept use that Heidegger assumes it is. As we 
already saw. the her meneufic idealism entailed by the ontological difference is supposed 
to follow from a seemingly trivial hermeneutic fact, namely that our understanding of 
what entities are determines what these entities are for us. However, this claim is not 
as trivial as it seems. For an essential compone.nl of our understanding of what enti- 
ties are is precisely lhat Ihe.y may be diflereiu from what and how we understand them 
as being. This fallibilist insight can be anchored in our practices of concept use without 
denying the interpretative dimension of these praclices if it is possible to use designat- 
ing expressions in a directly referential way. lhat is. if. contrary to Heidegger's assump- 
tion, the meaning of these expressions does not determine their reference.'' This issue 
has been the focus of many contemporary debates in the philosophy of language thai 
I cannot discuss here. But whatever the outcome of this debate may be. at the very leasl 
it should be clear that Heidegger's claim is far from being trivially correct. This i ipens 
up an important question for those interested in hermeneutics. namely to what extent 
Hie insights of Heidegger's hermeneutic turn can be defended without commitment 
to the hermeneutic idealism entailed by his peculiar interpretation of I he ontological 
difference. 



Contrary to what is often claimed, in ii: iii.-f aiiif T\ui .■ Heidegger does provide criteria to Judge 
the validity of an interpretation. Friim She ven beginning of 'hi- hook. Heidegger uses the 
term "primordial \m ■•.,'! riiii;;.';:'/: i lo disl; aguish valid lr;mi :n valid interpret a lions, but he only 
discusses Ihe issue explicitly loward -he end af Division Twa There he provides two further 
terms as exphmtuts of I he leian primordial '. namely "authentically and wholly" (tigentltch 
imd ganz) [SZ: 306). In the context ot' referring to the quality of spccilic interpretations. 
Heidegger di squall tics inlcrprc'.afions its i nan then lie" i mirrirrpilJiiVil hi using terms such as 
"unspecilic." "undifferentiated." or "narrow." Accordingly an interpretation of some subject 
matter Is valid if it can ucvounl for what is specific about its. sabieel mailer and can do so 
"wholly." that is. without leaving mil any uuporian: spec: lie features of lhat subject matter. 
These two formal I'ea lures, ccpnjilrirpirvi and .ii>: :\jh ;i,y. are I he basis of Heidegger's claim of 
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superiority for his own interpretation, the cxislcntinl nnalylic of Dascin. ris-ii-vis the tradi- 
tional interpretation of human i den lily. I oulline hi;: argamculativc s:rulegi along these lines 
tn what Follows. 

2 According lo Heidegger his claim tlii.it "entities are in no vvai accessible without a prior 
understanding of [heir being" <G,\ 25: 3 S l is (he appropriale way of expressing Kant's tran- 
scendental usual ism :n lursus of [be onie-logical aifi'ercsicc. Paraphrasing Kant's highest prin- 
ciple of synthetic I inignieiits. Hchiegger s hermcneit lie idenhsm could he expressed as follows: 
the conditions of possibility of undcrslunding [he being of e-n lilies are at (he same time the 
condi (ions of possibility of (he being of [hose cull lies 

3 As Heidegger argues, (here is no route from (he subjective tncuuing-coiit'erring acls of an iso- 
lated subject to the constitution of a genuine!; ir. tors u hie c(:\c. public world. See also GA 20: 
339. 

4 The possibility of understanding everything in advance of having direct experience of it. 
which is intrinsic lo liuguislic communication, generates a kind of communication that 
Heidegger designates n:ih [he negative term i JiTi'ifi'. idle talk. However, he also insists thai 
the term should not be interpreted in a disparaging sense, for it points to a genuine phe- 
nomenon. Here the difficulty lies :u (he fact (hut Heidegger :s using a single term to refer to 
both phenomena, (tn [he one hand, as he delines (he (erm. idle talk is [he possibility of 
understanding even ihing without prcvi"iish making lite thing one's own" tSZ: 1691. Here 
the term refers lo a positive phenomenon namely [he fa el (ha I iinguisdc communication is 
possible despile (he differences in expei":euce and expeiaise among speakers ilhe division of 
linguistic labor, in Putnam's words). On the other hand, he uses the term also tn refer to a 
specific kind of commimicnlion that this I'ac! makes po.'- :'lr nainih r.ilki :■;■ ah. hi" th:ii}'.» 
one does not really know, which is obviously a nega'.u 'Viiiiire ol - ::-::. .minium (hut 
explains Heidegger's need lo e iSL ;, ( t ni! with negative c 

i There are further ;ind mi ire impiiruinl methodological re:. son- lc i 'eidejii'/r - i1ist.ii; :.oi: 
between "language" and "discourse in Bemti iiihl Tim Pint ' ninvnl i;c( Tit:i here. I'or a 
detailed account of the diflieulties related (o Heidegger'.-. .u,_j„iit j." the cisuuctiun :n tienxjf 
and Time see Lafont (2000). 

6 For a more detailed analysis see Lafont (2000|. 
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Authenticity 

TAYLOR CARMAN 



"Authentic" u'igcinlkl}) is one of Heidegger's favorite words, and it occurs throughout 
I'Vi;;.; i I'd/ Time in both technical and non- technical senses. Informally, and in ordinary 
speech, tile word is emphatic and simply means really or iKiuallg. Thus Heidegger savs 
early on that that which is to be ascertained {ibis I'.t luigit') in asking the question of 
being - namely, the morning of being — is "what is really intended" [this ei\inu!iih 
Intendierte) by the question |SZ: 5). 

When it functions as a technical term, by contrast, the word plays two very differ- 
ent roles in Being nun* Time, one evaluative and the other not, though regi'etiaMv 
Heidegger conllates the two throughout. On the one hand, the word figaulitii is a innate 
with ciijcn. which means wa. piojier. jietuluir. What is eigentlieh, then, is what is most 
Dusein's own. what is most proper or peculiar to it. Indeed, one of the archaic senses 
of the English word "authentic." according to the Oxford i'.iiijU^Ii niiiiotnirij. is precisely 
"belonging to himself, own, proper." Thus Chapman's Iliad and Milton's i'M<i>nokiiM<'s 
have Nestor and Justice wielding and putting their "authentic" - that is, tlieir own - 
swords here and there, to various purposes. The point was not that the swords were not 
lingeries, or unreal, but that they were not someone else's. Words like "proper" and 
"peculiar" similarly refer to what is authentic to something, what is its own, yet carry 
unmistakable evalualive content, just as "strange" can mean either other or wvoutj. ( ine 
could accordingly ininslale Ijtjemlhlikeil as "ownedness." 

Authentic modes of existence, in this strictly formal sense, are those in which Dasein 
stands in a directly lirsl-person relation to itself, in contrast to the second- and third- 
person relations in which it stands to others, and which it can adopt with respect to 
itself, at least up to a point. This sense of authenticity says nothing about what is better 
or worse for Dasein, but merely marks a distinction between one's immediate relation 
to oneself and one's mediate relations to others, or to oneself as another. Authenticity 
consists in our understanding of the ontological structure of the iirst person, or what 
Heidegger elsewhere calls Dusein's "mineness" tjeiiieiiuijke'u). The distinction between 
authenticity and inaulhenliciry. then, has no evaluative content as long as it simply 
points up i he formal distinction between Dascin's ontologicallv unique relation In itself 
in contrast to its relations to others, or to itself viewed from an alienated, second- or 
third-person point of view. So, for example. Heidegger writes: 
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YVc understand ourselves da ill as \vt _■ ; i ;^ formulate i( l l-j " m L 1 1 ■ .■ 1 1 .■ Li i l" ; i ] L> not ■:uith<:ni!i<iU;i in 
the strict sense, not constantly in terms of the ownmost and most extreme possibilities of 

our own existence, bui iiiiiiiil\at;i<til!\i mil" sches i iilIl-lvI. buL as ive arc not our own. rather 
as we have lost ourselves in I he every dai ncss of existing amany (limps and people. "No I 
authentically" means: not as we ain at bottom be our own to ourselves. Being lost. 
however, has nti negative, derogatory signilicancc bui menns something positive, some- 
thing belonging to Dasein itself (GA 24: 228) 

In tliis non-evaluative, merely perspectival or person- relative sense, then, there 
can only he a twofold distinction: a comportment or understanding is authentic just 
in case it relates directly to the person whose comportment or understanding it is: 
it is inaulhentic if it relates to another, or to oneself qua other. There is no middle 
alternative. 

On the other hand, and notwithstanding Heidegger's frequent protestations In the 
contrary (SZ: 167, 175-6, 179; GA 20: 378; GA 24: 228), "authenticity" also obvi- 
ously functions as an evakiaiive lenn describing a desirable d' choice- wurlhv mode of 
existence: it is something good. Under this normative aspect. Heidegger distinguishes 
not two but three possibilities: Dasein's being, he says, is subject to "authenticity or 
inuulhenlidty or the modal undifferenlialedness \liiditfvrviiz] of the two" (SZ: 252). 
Modal un differentia i eilness. ur indifference, between authenticity and inuulhen licit v is 
what Heidegger calls [ i,iscin's "average even davness." which is again neither good nor 
bad. but neutral, and which he insists must be the thematic starting point of a 
hermeneutic phenomenology, or analytic," of human existence: 

Dasein must not be interpreted at the outset of the analysis in the differcntialcdness 
[Difftirnz] of a particular way of existing hut rather uncovered in (he undifferentiated 
character it has first and for the mosl pan. Tin- andilYerenlialedness of Dasein's every- 
day ness is not nst/ii'iiij hut rather a positive phenomenal eh a racier of this entity. All exist- 
ing, such as it is. ilaws from this mode of being, and back into it We cull this everyday 
undifferentlatedness of Dasein, avemgeness. (SZ: 411 

Average everyday ncss is 1 he benign dailv background out of which Dasein must emerge 
as intelligible to itself at all. in any particular way. But the value-neulralitv of average 
evervdavness is not the same as that of the distinction between authenticity and inau- 
Ihenlicitv understood as the difference between my lirst-person relation to myself and 
my second- and third-person relations to others, or to myself as another. Kvervdavness 
is an indifferent or neulral form of existence not because authenticity and inauthen- 
licilv are themselves non-evaluative notions in this context, but simply because in its 
average everyday mode Dasein is neither especially authentic nor inauthentic, neither 
owning up" and gaining a proper sense of ilselT nor "disowning" itself and losing its 
proper self- understanding. 

Identifying the twoontologicallv distinct ways in which Dasein can stand in relation 
to Dasein. to itself and toothers, was. I believe. Heidegger's primary purpose in drawing 
the distinction between authenticity and inauthenlicily in living mid Time. Yet the eval- 
uative contrast between better and worse ways of existing clearly surfaces in the analy- 
sis and pulls it in another direction. This is because conflating the two distinctions, as 
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Heidegger does, seems to imply that there is something wrong with understanding 
oneself through, by means of. in relation to, in terms of, or as another. But this is a 

bizarre result, lor surely being able to regard ourselves from another's point of view, 
and generally being attuned to how we appear in the eyes of olhers. is not just a regret- 
table lapse or loss of proper perspective on ourselves, but is on the contrary an essen- 
tial aspect of social existence, a fundamental dimension of Dasein's "being-with" 
i.A/ii.s'i'i.'il. II is bizarre to suggest, as Benin <""' Time sometimes does, that all intersect- 
ing, overlapping, and intermingling or lirsl- and third-person perspectives on ourselves 
amounts to a "loss of self" {Selbstverlarenheit), a kind of "alienation" {Hmtrciihtuiuii \b'/:. 
1 16, 178). If we are to make sense of Heidegger s normative account of inautheu tic- 
it v as a kind of existential disorientation and estrangement, then, we will have to inter- 
pret it as something more than the banal fact that Dasein has at its disposal, in addition 
to its own first-person attunemeut to and understanding of itself, second- and third- 
person social perspectives as well. 

What, then, is authenticity normulive.lv construed- The first association to dispel is 
the apparent affinity between Heidegger's" concept and the Romantic discourse of 
expressive sell- realisation that goes back to Rousseau, Herder, and Goethe and includes 
such nineteenth-century figures as Hegel. Marx, and Dilthey. These "expressivist" 
thinkers, as Isaiah I'.erlin and Charles Taylor have called them, understand sellhood as 
an accomplishment standing in contrast to various deficient conditions, such as alien- 
ation, isolation, fragmentation, and incoherence. True selfhood, for them, is the 
achievement of a kind of wholeness or integrity In this spirit Charles Cuignon has 
argued that, according to Heidegger, "an authentic life is lived as a unified How char- 
acterized by cumulativeness and direction' (Cuignon 1995: 229). Indeed, he says, 
"such a life is lived as a coherent story" (Cuignon 1993: 2311). And "like a well-crafted 
story, there is a beginning, a development, and an ending that gives the whole its point" 
(Guignon 2000: 8 5). 

But this gloss misrepresents what Heidegger actually says. Any such ideal of self- 
re.iii/alion stll-acfuuli/alion. or completion must be impossible in principle for an 
entiiv like Dasein. whose being Heidegger describes as a continual "thrown projection" 
(geworfener Entwuii), nothing at all like a finished, completed, or even in principle com- 
putable thing. This is no minor quibble, or fastidiousness over metaphors, for to reject 
the ideal posited by the expressivist paradigm as unintelligible, as unrealizable not just 
as a matter of social or psychological fact but essentially, as Heidegger does, is to 
abandon the paradigm altogether. 

Heidegger's break from the Romantic tradition is admit led lv di I'M cull to see, since so 
much of his own language remains indebted to the expressivist idiom. One might 
suppose. Tor example, that the very distinction belwecn authcniicily and inauthenlic- 
ity makes sense only with reference to a normative ideal of integrated selfhood, of 
integrity understood as being oneself, or being inieio oneself. And. at lirsl glance anyway, 
Heidegger's account seems to bear this out. In everyday life, he says, "first and for 
the most part Dasein is not itself." and this is possible only because there is "a determin- 
ate mode of being of the T itself that consists precisely in "a loss of self 
[Selbstverlorenheit]" (SZ: 116). Indeed, one or the modes of falling tVer fallen) and inau- 
thenlicitv is precisely "alienation" \LtUffcittdimg) (SZ: 178). a word that captures the 
normative spirit or expressivism perhaps better than any other. 
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But while Heidegger's negalive characterizations of iuauthenlicity often remain 
attuned to the Romantic discourse of sell L esirangemenl ;m<.l subjective disintegration. 
I think it is easier lo see that his positive account of authenticity as "forerunning res- 
oluteness" tvorhiuhuh' Hiusclilossnilieit) has little in common with the corresponding 
ideal of wholeness, completion. i 1 mulled --iibiectliood lake]] I'nr grouted f ■ ■. (he- expres- 
sivist model. (In the contrary, according lo Heidegger. Ilasein cannoi cohere nl Iv aspire 
lo am" kind of complete or total understanding of itself in its being. As early as 1920 
in his "Comments on Karl |aspers's Psj/c/io/o/k/ of \\\>riitvinv*." he explicitly denies I ha I 
human existence can he intelligible I" i l self a' am thing like a whole c-n ( i i\". complete 
and unified. In his account of what he calls "limit situations" (Greiizsitiiatioiieii) - for 
example, struggle, dealh. contingency, guill - |aspers make' repealeil reference lo unity. 
lolalily. and inlinily in his positive charaelerizalion of life, which is (hits in principle 
vulnerable to division, opposition, and destruction. Having cited a number of such 
passages. Heidegger remarks; 

il should lie clear enough by now III a I il Is from this 'whole" ("unity" "lolalily"!. taken up 
as a prior conception [\\'i.;:i{ff\. ; hi.il the talk (if destruction." "division.' opposition" 
derives iis meaning \iaii staads \\ lib in antinomies insofar as lie sees in nisei:' as :: "wia 'k- 
and so has this aspect of life in his prior call cop lion sees biniself as esse nil ally lilted into 
this whole as something liual experiences his (.'asciii as "bounded" by this unbroken 
"medium.'" (GA 9: 12) 

liul Ihis nolion of under standing human life "as a whole" is obscure: "What I his seeing 
as a whole' and experiencing Ihe anlinomies in iniinile relleclion is supposed to mean, 
nothing definite about this is worked out" (GA 9: 13). For Jaspers, 

life "is there" as sonielhing llial is In he baa hi looking al it. and which, in Ihis mode of 
having, is attain c:i as (be encompassing whole . . . The whole of life, life ;ii If. is something 
about which we can sai nothing directly Yel il musl he intended somehow, since con- 
sciousness : if existence arises precise h from looking .a a 11IA '■' 24: 

Indeed, even if we had some coherent nolion of speculative self-coniemplalion, there 
would still be no reason to suppose that "the meaning of the being of what is observed 
as such must be primarily accessible in observation" (GA 9: 24). Indeed, as Heidegger 
argues in Being mid Time. Daseiu's understanding of itself differs profoundly from obser- 
vational atlitudes such as perception or intuition. All notions of a purely observational 
or con templa live access lo the oncological structures of human existence must give ivav 
to a phenomenology of engaged practical concern: 

the sense of exisienee is acquire;: frum 'be basic experience of a ,-.a;, rni/.i \l\i.:t)>!)>!iH I 

relation to itself, which is enaeled jir.vr (a any possible . . . ohicctifying cognition. To the 
ex ten! 'ha I 1 Seek such knon k'dgc. Ihe Mb Sen aiioaal aliunde wkl become ,'ecis.ve. an,: all 
my explications will have an objectifying character, bul will repel exisienee and any 
genuine relation to It (concern). (GA 9: 30) 

Not until Division II of /'!r'j'i;j 11m! I'iuit' would Heidegger spell out the positive account 
of authentic selfhood with which he intended to supplant the method and (he mela- 
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physics still evidently informing |aspers's philosophical anthropology. Although liciuo 
and Time begins with an interpretation ul' average everyday ness, the ultimate aim of the 
book, even in Division I. was alvvavs "to acquire a phenomenal basis lor answering the 
guiding question concerning the being of the totality of the structural whole of 
Dasein." and moreover "to grasp the totality of the structural whole on to logically" (SZ: 
191). 

Division II begins, however, with an admission that the hermeueutic of every day - 
ness. precisely because of its phenomenological immersion in the mundane world of 
qiii>ii'liiLii concern, was incapable ol providing an account of Dasein's being as it whole. 
This is because Dasein's own everyday understanding or itself always lends toward 
averageness. superlieialitv and obscurity. Any naively credulous phenomenology of 
mundane existence is thus in imminent danger of inheriting that same parlialitv and 
inadequacy from Ihe phenomenal Dasein it interrogates. Hcideggef concludes: "thefore- 
ijoiuii existential (Fuiii'i/v.-. ol Diisein iiiimol sustain the claim to primordinliUi. Present in its 
fore-having was always onlv the inanthciitie being of Dasein. and this as a tioiiwliok 1 " 
(SZ: 2 33). 

But if. for human beings, there can in principle be no such thing as a synoptic. 
■•■pi-cuhitivc grasp of existence, how are we to grasp the being of Dasein "as a whole". :: 
Can we even coherently conceive of such a philosophical effort once we have rejected 
the methodological and metaphysical preconceptions that led Jaspers astray? 
Heidegger's response to this dilemma is in effect to change the subject in a subtle 
but profound way by replacing the very idea of human existence understood as a 
uiuiU'd whole with a concrete phcnomenological account of Dasein oxvuiiiij up wholly - 
that is. wholeheartedly - to itself in its existence. To own up io oneself in one's existence 
is to exist authentically. It is Dasein in its differentiated authentic mode. then, 
that promises to reveal the deep structure of human existence as falling thrown 
projection. 

When Heidegger talks about authentic selfhood, then, he has in mind something 
radically different from Ihe kind of subjective integrity envisioned bv philosophers like 
Rousseau, Hegel, and Dilthey. Another way of putting this is to say that, for Heidegger. 
Dasein cannol be understood at all in terms of the onlological category oi subjectivity: 
"subjeel and object do not coincide with Dasein and the world" ( SZ: 60). This, he says, 
is because 

Ihi' on lo logical concept of the subject characterizes . . . !l:<: si'Ifciirii'iii'ss :ind constancy of 
Si'pjii'iJ.'/Hij i r!iVir;i/ s a,'i (■■:(,!)/ en ifnviii Ti> Jetinc the I onlnhigicaih L!^ MiliiiV means ireaung ii 
as some! hill" always already occurrcnt. Tlu- be-ins; ul' the I is understood lis the reality of 
the res cogitans. fSZ 320) 

II might seem uncharitable of Heidegger to dismiss Ihe concept of subjectivity as 
nothing more than a crude reification of human beings as substances. It seems espe- 
cially unfair to say. as Heidegger does, that despite his critique or Descarles's substan- 
tialism. Kanl loo ultimatelv "slips back into the same inappropriate ontology of the 
•utbsi anlial" (SZ: 318-19). What Heidegger has in mind, however, is a narrower and 
more rehired concept of subjectivity, which can plausibly be ascribed not just to 
Descartes, but to Kant. Fichte. Hegel, perhaps even Nietzsche. 
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To understand human beings as subjects in this mure technical sense is not simply 
to construe selves as things, but to assimilate the reflexive structure of our self- 
understanding to the land of presence a thing has when we encounter it in an attitude 
of observation. Our relation to ourselves, according to the subjeclivisl picture, is one of 
abiding self-presence, I know myself, or more precisely my own mind, by standing in a 

Pli\ ilrlj.ed nbseH alinllal I elation [nil. \V lie 1 lie I' i ']' 111 'I tllCV pnsil ,1 Sllbsla llli.l 1 Nf 11- lluil 

is. subjeetivists tend to assimilate or enllapse tnv rellexive or first-person relation to 
myself in Hie kind <•{ observational or third-person relation in which 1 stand to others. 
As it happens, of course. I stand in much closer epislemic proximity to myself, or my 
own mind, than I do to others, so f know my thoughts belter than I know theirs, Still, 
the only thing unique or special about the first person is precisely the epislemic privi- 
lege thai comes along wilh that peculiar contiguity I enjoy in relation to myself. In this 
\v;iv. subjectivity is in effect a kind of superimposilion of the rellexive lirsl-person stand- 
point and the observational third-person standpoint, an arguably incoherent hybrid, 

Heidegger's hostility to the concept of subjectivity in lU'iiuj and Time, then, is not any 
kind of prejudice directed against phenomena falling outside the orbit of object U in. 
but rather a critique of all theoretical attempts in level ihe simcuifal differences 
between our lirsl-person understanding of ourselves, which is to say our own self- 
understanding, and the third-person understanding we have of others. Heidei^er''- 
concept of authenticity or "ownedness." is above all a conception of the first-person 
perspective 1 have on myself and iis irreducibilitv in any (bird-person point of view, no 
matter how descriptively [borough or accurate it may be. 

One crucial way in which that structural di lie fence manifests it sell' is in nur under- 
standing of death. The kind of narrative completion that Guignon describes, in which 
"there is a beginning, a development, and an ending that gives the whole its point." is 
manifestly nor the sort of completion f am ever in a position to apprehend in my own 
life, precisely because my own death is the death I don' t live to appreciate as the con- 
clusion or ik'iwut'iiwiu or my life. Death understood from that third-person point of view. 
the death ol another, is what Heidegger calls "demise" lAbh'biii). or what one might call 
death in the l>ii'<im;>liit<il sense. My own death, death understood from the point of view 
of the person whose death it is. is "dying" (S'terdi'iO proper, or death in the exisii'iithtl 

But dying in Ibis existential sense turns out not to be the process immediately pre- 
ceding my demise as a person, but rather "the mods ofl'i'iuij in which Dasein is toward 
its death" [SZ: 2471. And that mode of being turns out to be Ihe mode of being 1 d/iviK/s 
have qua Dasein, that is. as constant thrown projection into my future possibilities. It is 
true that I die. just like everyone else. There is nnlhing special abnut mv case, viewed 
indilierenllv alongside ■ a lie is. lit nn a (bint- pel son poini of vie"". Yel mv ilea ill. like mv 
bi>dv. remain' luiulamenfalh. dii'k-i'eiil !'. ■[■ me precise! 1 , b\' s landing in Ibis unique rela- 
tion to me, its owner. What I understand when I understand my own death under this 
aspect, as when I understand mv own body bv luiviiu] it. is what that third-person per- 
spective will never reveal in any objective description of me. no aiatter how correct and 
complete. 

What Heidegger's existential phenomenology of death discloses, then, is the first- 
person dimension of death insofar as the death is my own. the death into which I con- 
stantly project mvself. without ever being able to step out of it. live through it. and stand 
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iiver eiyainst it as I do the deaths of others. "In dying," Heidegger says, "what is revealed 
is that death is ontologically constituted by mineuess" |SZ: 240). Moreover, he adds. 
echoing Siiint Augustine, death in this sense, this death which is essentially mine, is a 
death I am constantly dying just in virtue or existing linilelv. thai is. bv projecting 
inevitably into the inherent fragility and vulnerability of mv world and mv identity, bv 
embracing, ei tiler willingly or unwillingly, ilieir subtle but essential tendency to drift, 
decay, and eventually collapse under their own weight. For Heidegger. "Dasein is facti- 
callv dving as lung as it exists" (SZ: 251). 

What then is authenticity.' Heidegger's account comprises two seemingly distinct 
elements. The first is what he calls "resoluteness" [Eiuselilosseiilieiu. a notion inspired 
by but not identical with Aristotle's account of phi onesis in Book VI of the Nit'otittulit'im 
/'f/iiisisee CA 19: 48— 57). The word IJiuschhissenheu means decisiveness or resolve, but 
it also literally means unclosing, or disclosing, which is to say remaining open. For 
Heidegger, that is, resoluteness means openly facing up to the unique concrete "situa- 
tion" (Situation) in which one finds oneself, in contrast to assimilating it to some pre- 
conceived "general slate of affairs" uilhit'ini'iiw Lm/n (SZ: it HI I. Like the ;>hronimos who 
can simph. mv the tight elliical moves to make, without subsuming them under general 
rules, resolute Dasein has a subtle feel for the particular demands of the situation and 
how to deal with them with intelligence and finesse. Resoluteness thus consists in a 
kind of focused engagctnenl with things, and with others. 

Admittedly. Heidegger's description of resoluteness dues not ahv.svs sound particu- 
larly Aristotelian, since he lies it to his own soincwhal idiosyncratic notion of "guilt" 
\Scliuld). Resoluteness means letting oneself be called forth to one's ownmosl [eiijen- 
sic) iVi/.u;- guilty" (SZ: it) 5 1. What is existential I guilt- Heidegger s definition might seem 
hopelessly abstract. Guilt, he says, is "being- the- ground of a [mode of] being delined hv 
a not — that is. being-the-ground of a nullity" (SZ: 28 5). What is it to be the "ground" 
id] until of a nor. or "nullify"? Giund here is probably better translated "reason": to be 
the ground of a nullity is to be the reason I am not what lam not. This is not to say that 
I am to blnnie. but simply that it is because of me. Owning up to my guilt is therefore 
something like recognizing myself as a locus of accountability, which serves as a kind 
of transcendental condition for regarding tnvself as literally indebted or solvent, guilty 
or innocent. I am able to understand myself as guilty or indebted in the ordinary sense 
of those words only because I understand myself as guilty in the existential or tran- 
scendental sense. 

The second component "f authenlicit 1 . is what Heidegger calls "forerunning" 
{Vorlaufen). Whereas resoluteness carries echoes or Aristotle, forerunning is reminis- 
cent of Kierkegaard. It is roughly, but only roughly, akin to the famous leap of faith 
wherein I take up my personal commitments as irreducibly my own. even though they 
may be irreconcilable or incommensurable with ethical norms applying to everyone. 
including me. More specifically, for Heidegger, forerunning means "forerunning into 
death" [SZ: 263). "death" in the existential sense, which is to say the inherent insta- 
bility of my world and my identity. Forerunning into death, then, means being ready, 
willing, and able to embrace a particular and essentially fragile set of possibilities, even 
as they tend to dissolve by their own inertia, 

Heidegger's full concept of authenticity as "forerunning resoluteness" (vorlaufende 
I'.iiischlossenhi'iti (SZ: 502), then, is a kind of hybrid or Aristotelian phronesis and 
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Hierkcgaardian faith. Indeed, in the third chapter of Division II of Being and Time 
Heidegger pauses to wonder whether forerunning and resoluteness really have any- 
thing lo do with each other: "How are these two phenomena to be brought together- 
he asks. "What can death and the 'concrete situation' of action have in common.'" 
Perhaps "forcing together resoluteness and forerunning" has yielded an altogeihei 
"unphenomenological construction" (SZ: 3112). What the two notions have in common, 
though, is precisely their emphasis on tinitude and particularity. Attending to the fine- 
grained details of the concrete situation and wholeheartedly embracing the inherent 
inertia and dissolution of possibilities both require that I hold fast to my first-person 
^elf understanding and resist letting it be assimilated into iinv generic or impersonal 
conception of people like me in situations like this. 

It may appear, then, that although Heidegger has helped to free us from an inco- 
herent concept of subjectivity, much as Wittgenstein did. though by very different 
means, he nevertheless leaves us without a coherent account of persons. Both 
Wittgenstein and Heidegger expose traditional accounts of subjectivity- as bogus con- 
llaiions of the first- and third-person points of view, based on the conceit that what I 
know about myself I know bv having a privileged observational relation to the contents 
of my own mind. The concept oi subjectivity, that is. seemed lo promise a perfectly har- 
monized unity ui perspectives, so that we could in principle move smoothly and trans- 
pa tenth from the one lo the other: what I am in a unique position to know of myself 1 
can assert as a fact about my inner experience. But that supposedly seamless unity 
turns out to he fraught with anomalies, not just epislemicallv. bill especially as Richard 
Moran lias recently 'argued, in practical and moral-psychological contexts. It is an epis- 
temological conundrum how or whether I can be said to know that I am in pain, or why 
I cannot sav 1 liihehj believe iiuu p. 1 1 is arguably a more pressing and mundane problem 
whether 1 can accept or assert third-person descriptions of myself without in effect 
relinquishing the commitments that made those descriptions true in the first place. If 
1 act shamefully, and then feel ashamed. I cannot then - as another can - admire my 
own moral sensitivity-, since doing so taints the original feeling of shame and robs it of 
whatever sincerity might have made it worthy of admiration in the first place. 

The problem wdth slipping into an estranged, third-person, merely observational 
attitude about oneself then, is that doing so often involves a slackening of the com- 
mitments constitutive of the first-person position one is attempting to observe. This is 
roughly what Heidegger finds so insidious in the peculiarly alienated standpoint or 
what he calls "the one" (dns Man), by which he means our ordinary generic conception 
of ourselves and others as normal or typical agents: one does this, one does that, and 
you and I do this and that because, well, that is what one does. It is also what Sartre 
thinks is incoherent in I he cafe waiter's altitude in the famous example in Being and 
SiHhiuijiit'ss. The waiter wants to fit into his professional role with no remainder, like a 
hand in a glove. But doing so means alienating himself from, even disavowing, the first- 
person commitments that have made it the case that he is a waiter in the iirst place. 
Sartre's other example of the woman letting herself be seduced, but pretending thai ail 
her options remain indefinitely open, has no close analogue in Heidegger's account. 
except insofar as the woman is refusing to embrace her own existential death by making 
a hard choice, one way or the other, and living with it. There is a difference between 
their accounts because Sartre emphasizes, as Heidegger does not. that I am all the while 
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identical wilh llir third-person aspect or profile" of myself that is available to others, 
but only imperfectly, if at all, to myself. 

A common, but I think erroneous, reading of Bcinij and Time supposes that under- 
standing ourselves in terms of the one is nothing more than a deplorable error, craven 
couformism, a mere distortion of social life. Admittedly Heidegger often draws a crude 
distinction between the dominion of the one and authentic selfhood: "the self of every- 
day Dasein is the one-self, which we distinguish from the authentic sell', that is. the self 
grasped lis its own [t'itjt'its ettjtilTeiti. As the one-self, the particular Dasein is disposed 
into the one and must lirsl lind itself" |SZ: 129). Being "lost" in the one and not being 
able to lind oneself and grasp one's self as one's own sounds like inauthenticity. and 
indeed it sounds like something bad. But in fact, as we have seen, in normative contexts 
Heidegger draws not a twofold but a threefold distinction between authenticity, inau- 
ihenfioilv. and an "undifferentiated" average evervdavness. Moreover, average norms 
of intelligibility constitute the very being of entities in our everyday world: "the one- 
self, for the sake of which Dasein is from day to day, articulates \iinikulwi 1 1 the refer- 
ential context of siguilicance" |SZ: 129). So too. the fact that "I am given' to my self 
in the first instance in terms of. and as. the one" (SZ: 129), as Heidegger says, does not 
mean that I am generally corrupt and pathetic in my conformity- to the arbitrary 
demands of custom, but that my sense of self is positively governed by norms defining 
what makes sense in the particular social world I inhabit. Nor does authenticity consist 
in simply casting off the shackles of convention altogether, but in taking up a new and 
different relation to the one. which continues to define what will count as normal. 
proper, and intelligible in Ibis milieu: Aiil'iic/Uii i>rUut-<vw><'!!' does not rest on some 
exceptional condition of I lie subject, del a cited from the one. rather if is an exiswiaiei 
modification of the one as an essential existential" (SZ: 1 iO). 

But alas, even having ide.niilied the modallv indifferent background or everyday ness 
as something distinct from both authenticity and inaulhenlicitv. Heidegger himself 
goes on to blur the distinction between indifference and inauthenticity by seeming to 
dismiss the analysis in the first half of Being miri Time as not entirely invalidated, but 
compromised at the outset by its attention to a merely inauthentic mode of existence: 
"One thing has become unmistakable, he writes at the beginning of Division II. "the 
;tri'ccd':iui ex'tsiemial iiinih/sis ol' Dasein an mot Itui liaim to pi intordialiaj." For what it had 
in view was "only ever the inauthentic being of Dasein" (SZ: 2 3i), 

It may seem, then, thai Heidegger has left us with a rather Manichaean dichotomy 
between authenticity as forerunning resoluteness in the face of one's iiuitude and the 
pervasive banality, anonymity, and inauthenticity of ordinary social life, which is 
in, irked bv an immersion and dispersal in the one and a loss of self. It looks, that is. as 
if the authentic first-person point or view stands in dramatic contrast to a washed-out 
impersonal generic self-conception that recognizes no distinction between my self ,md 
others, but instead regards' me as merely one more among them. Heidegger can paint 
this strangely impoverished picture of social life only because he has rejected the 
concept of subjectivity, which, as we have seen, makes false promises concerning the 
unity and harmony of the first- and third-person points of view. Once we rid ourselves 
of i ha I illegitimate livbrjd. we seem to be left with an account of hvo i ncom me usii table 
standpoints, and now the problem lies in seeing how they can be meaningfully inter- 
connected in such a way as to constitute our ordinary concept of a person, which must 
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somehow underwrite and make sense of the very idea of different standpoints con- 
verging on one and the same thing, namely me. Does Heidegger shed any light on how 
our ordinary concept of persons ever manages to be intelligible to us in the lirsl place- 
Or does he in effect propose that we dispense with any such generic notion in favor of 
a purely first-person point of view, perhaps in tragic cunllicl with its depraved coun- 
terpart, namely myself in the mode of the one: 

A similar aporin emerges in both Wittgenstein and Sartre. Wittgenstein had deep 
insiglii iniu the asymmetry between lirst- and third-person discourse, so profound in 
fact that he arguably found himself unable to offer anv plausible account of how our 
concept of the self hangs together as a single concept al all. insicad of siuiplv falling 
apart into avowals or expressive u Iterances on the one hand, and psychological descrip- 
tions of experiences on the other. Wiligcnslein occasionally acknowledges the essen- 
tial intei'L'onnectedness of subjective and objective uses of the lirst person pronoun, but 
he never develops it into a robust conception of the self. He writes, for example. "The 
word T does not mean the same as 'L.W.' even if I am L.W, , . . But that doesn't mean: 
that 'L.W.' and T mean different things (Willgenslein I l ) S8: 67). Similarly, he says. 
characteristically interrupting his own line of thought. "But it is still false to say . . . 
I is a different person from L.W." (Wittgenstein 1992: 88). 

Sartre insists on a comparable asymmetry in his distinction between the self as 
transcendence" and the self as "facticitv." that is. as freely and consciously directed 
toward the world and as an object in the world. Our dual status as both subjects and 
objects leads Sartre to notorious, disconcertingly paradoxical formulations such as "the 
being of the Vi-if.sW/' (consciousness] is deli tied . . . as being what it is not and not being 
what It is." and "We must construe human reality as a being that is what it is not and 
is not what it is" (Sartre 1943/2003: 32/21, 94/81). Somewhat more plausibly, he 
points out the essential elusiveness of the phenomenon of character from the first- 
person i"n lint of view: "character has distinct existence only in the capacity of an object 
of knowledge for others. Consciousness does not know its own character - unless in 
determining itself reflectively from the standpoint of another's point of view'' (Sartre 
1943/2003: 398/372). My own character remains hidden from me when my con- 
sciousness is, as it must be. directed toward the world. And even when I try to turn 
around and. as it were, see my own profile, it necessarily escapes my gaze. My self, medi- 
ated by the consciousness of others, Sartre says, "is like a shadi iw pn ijected on a moving 
and unpredictable material" (Sartre 1943/2003: 308/28 5-6). If this is right, then the 
only kind of knowledge I can have of my own character must be an estranged knowl- 
edge, a knowledge I necessarily borrow from an alien standpoint that I can nevct fully 
inhabit. 

Does Heidegger leave us with the same sort of bifurcated conception of the self in 
i'-n!h;i a' id Tunc'. Having dispensed with the concept of subjectivity. Heidegger seems to 
have made no real progress toward a coherent account of the self Yet he had at his dis- 
posal a richer notion of average everyday seli : understanding than the bifurcated con- 
ception suggests. This is because his concept of the one is not the concept of a wholly 
alienated view of oneself as another, or as just anybody. It cannot be that notion, for it 
is absurd to suppose that we go about our daily business with that extreme degree or 
sdl : es i rangc-nte nl. I do not ordinarily have anything like an observer's point of view on 
myself nor do I typically predict what I will do from a third-person standpoint, as 
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opposed Id under tiikitnj lo do II in ihe tirsi person. ( >nly in highly arlilieial or even patho- 
logical contexts am I so alienated from my own behavior lhal il strikes me as merely 
numerically distinct In im Ihe behavior of another person. 

What Heidegger says is that my ordinary self-conception is 'modally undiffer- 
enliaied." or indifferent, with respect to authenticity and iuauthenticity. It is temp- 
ling, and Heidegger himself may well have been tempted, to conflate this with the 
idea that my ordinary self-conception is undifferenliaied in Ihe sense lhal it makes 
no distinction between myself and others, but paints us all indifferently as "one." or 
"anyone," This is at least consistent with the way in which, in the mode of the one, 
1 unthinkingly conform by aligning my behavior with the behavior of others. But 
alignme.nl and conformity are not the same as alienalion. Ordinary understanding. 
even in its most egregiously conformist guise, involves subtle and sophisticated 
forms of competence in steering between first- and third-person points of view on our- 
selves, in shirting back and forth and substituting one perspective for the other. Tt 
cannot be Heidegger's claim that in daily life we routinely lose all sense of our own 
agency and regard ourselves as if from behind a glass par li lion, mere spectators of our 
own actions. 

The modal indifference of the one must instead be understood as an undifferentiated 
conglomeration of first-, second-, and third-person points of view, which are in fact dis- 
tinct, but which are ordinal ilv lused together in an unprincipled and even partly inco- 
herent way as if constituting a single unified concept of the self. The perspeciival 
i.'implrtilv of our sel] L undersl, Hiding, replete Willi all ihe asvmmelries. liabilities, and 
instabilities that Sartre and Monin describe so vividly, is an irreducible lad of ordinary 
social life. We routinely gloss over those discontinuities as if they were unreal, just as 
we look past the blind spots in our visual ileitis and shift our weight from one foot to 
another, scarcely or not at all noticing the irregularities we are constantly coping with. 
Thus we learn not to voice every childish thought or feeling that occurs to us because 
we know how such talk looks and sounds from another's point of view. Dealing will] 
ol her people is not contingent ly but essentially di Hi cull business. Ihiughl with conflict 
and uncertainty, precisely because it demands constant negotiation and compromise 
among perspectives that fail to lit luge I her seamlessly but are ins lead detiuedby incom- 
mensurability and asymmetry. Here too. we might say. civilization is founded on an 
act of violence - in this case the mundane violence involved in fitting my own self- 
understanding into the, as it were, "one- size- fits- all" concept of personhood, 

ft would be a mistake, however, to conclude that everyday common sense is just 
crudely inadequate in its failure to discern Ihe essential structural instability that 
results from the fissures running between our first- and third-person perspectives on 
ourselves. Common sense is crude, but its crudencss is also a positive blessing since it 
facilitates ihe primitive understanding of personhood lhal underwrites our grasp of 
those perspectives as perspectives on one and the same thing, namely ourselves. Our 
average everyday in I erpr elation of persons in the mode of the one, which comprises and 
indeed blurs together our understanding of Ihe first and third persons, is not just a crass 
confusion, bul Ihe positive condition of the skill with which we subsequently negotiate 
social life, whether authentically or inautheulicaHv. Being as underarticulated and con- 
ceptually out of focus as it is. our mundane understanding of ourselves as the one may 
a mi ami lo a confusion, but if so. it is the kind of confusion to which we owe whatever 
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self- understanding we can have, just as (he crudeness and impoverishment of on 
peripheral vision allows us to look straight ahead and see what we are looking at a 
clearly as we do. 
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The Existential Analytic: Terminable or Interminable? 

Any render of Fn'iui] and Time might be forgiven for thinking that Heidegger's existen- 
tial analytic of Dasein had reached a satisfying conclusion by the end of Division I. His 
initial introduction of "Dasein" as the being who questions, and hence as the being for 
whom being is an issue, quickly leads to the claim that Dasein's being is being-in-the- 
world. To be sure, the subsequent analysis of being-in-the-world in Division I proceeds 
bv i sola ling and clarifying spccilic elements of Dasein's worldly mode of being one after 
the other (first the world, then being-with and being-one s-self. then being-iu). and 
hence can easily give the impression of merely accumulating local insights into 
Dasein's being without ever bringing or holding them together, so that we might per- 
spiait'usly survey the whole they constitute. But chapter n is explicitly presented as 
designed to overcome that lack of a unilving perspective, for there Heidegger tells us 
that there is a specific siale-of-mind through which Dasein discloses itself to itself in a 
simplified wuv: and its very simplicity is what allows it to give Dasein access to itself as 
a structural totality. This is the phenomenon of anxiety (angst. dread), a distinctively 
!>!>l<-i tless slate- of 1 mind: and what it reveals is that the being of Dasein means being- 
ahead-of-ilself in being-alreadv-in-llhe-world) as being- alongside (entities encountered 
within- the- world). In short, it tells us that the being of Dasein is care. 

ft quickly becomes plain, however, that Heidegger is not at all satisfied with this sup- 
posedlv unilving conclusion: on the contrary, he linds that the perspective it delivers 
contains the seeds of its own supersession, due might say that, once introduced into 
his analysis, the concept of angst can no more be anchored to its specific initial role 
than its existential counterpart can be anchored to its apparent object or concern. In 
effect. Heidegger finds himself thrown into a state of anxiety- about the whole of his 
analysis in Division L 

To begin with, what anxiety reveals about us is not just our elemental unity, but also 
the fact that proximally and for the most part we live out our lives in iuauthenlic ways: 
we relate to ourselves and Others as "das man." caught up and dispersed or dissociated 
from ourselves in the realm of idle talk, curiosity, and ambiguity. And this should 
remind us of Heidegger's warning at the outset of Division I that his phenomenon >gi- 
cal focus throughout that stretch of the book would be awnuic evervdavness - that 
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mode of Dasein's existence in which it loses itself, and from which authentic everyday - 
ness must he achieved. But how can an anaivsis which has hitherto focused exclusively 
on Diiseiu in its inauthentic modes of being lav claim to having provided a complete or 
total porirail of thai being for whom authentic existence is also a possibility! 

Furthermore, one aspect of the structural totality of care itself all but declares that 
anv anaivsis of Dasein that terminates at this point is not only aver ling its eyes from its 
own incompleteness, but also passing over an aspect of Dasein's being that seems to 
resist the very idea of completeness. For when Heidegger lells us lhal the care- 
structure includes Dasein's being- a head- of- itself, he alludes to what he elsewhere calls 
Dasein's exislentialilv - the Tact that it projects itself upon existential possibilities, thai 
its existence is a matter of its being endlessly delivered over to (he task of actualizing 
some particular possibili I v-of its- being. Bui this means that, for as long as Dasein exists. 
it can never achieve wholeness: it will always be ahead of itself, essentially related to a 
possibility, to something that it is not yet. As Heidegger puts it. Dasein's mode of being 
is such that something is always left outstanding, or say incomplete: but if Dasein 
cannot bring its own existence into view as a whole, then how could it produce an exis- 
tential analytic of its own kind of being that might bring it into view as a whole? 

Yet it is plain that Dasein does have an end. and hence is brought to a certain kind 
of completion or totality - and one thai ultimately cannot be separated from the very 
feature of its being lhal appears to Ihrealen its possible completeness. More specilicallv. 
in being- ahead- ol-ilself. Dasein does not simply or solely relate to itself as standing cut 
into the future and hence as incapable of or beyond completion; i( also understands 
itself as relating to -as standing out toward -its own future completion, toward a point 
at which there will be nothing of itself outstanding. But this endpoint. the point at 
which Dasein s span of existence completes itself, is also the point of its own non- 
exislenee. lis "no-longer-being-lhere" - its death. In other words, human beings relate 
to themselves as subject to death; it constitutes an ineliminable aspect of their self- 
understanding, and hence of their understanding of themselves as being ahead-of- 
iliemseh.es. This means lhal a certain conception of wholeness or completion is 
inexlricablv involved in Dasein's conception of its existence as ahead-of-itself 

This is why Heidegger continues to talk of the projective aspect of Dasein's being as 
indicating its lack of wholeness or essential incompleteness, rather than the distinctive 
kind of wholeness or completeness that its nature allows. To avoid anv apparently para- 
doxical entanglement of the notion or having-an-end with that of laeking-an-eud in 
his existential analytic of Dasein would be lo falsify an in herein Iv paradoxical aspeel of 
Dasein's relationship toils own existence: and since he has already argued lhal Dasein's 
relationship I" its i>wn being is constitutive of that being, it would also amount to fal- 
sifying an inherently paradoxical aspect of that existence itself. His task is rather to 
achieve a authentically ontologjcal (or rather, exist en tia It understanding of this struc- 
tural paradox. 

This brings us to the second sense in which Heidegger confronts a structural diffi- 
culty here. For his existential analytic of Dasein is supposed to result from an applica- 
tion of the phenomenological method in philosophy which means that it is meant to 
achieve results by allowing the phenomena to disclose themselves to us as they are in 
ihemseh.es. and in the manner that belits their nature. In other words, his account of 
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Dasein's being exemplilies the fundamental capacity that his account attributes to 
Dasein - the capacity to encounter phenomena comprehend! ugly. But iT a complete 
account of Dasein's being must include an account of its end, and its relation to that 
end. then this aspect of Dasein's mode of existence at least appears to present a con- 
stitutive resistance lo Heidegger's philosophical method. Fur when Dasein leaches its 
end, when it is no longer essentially related to what is not yet, and hence no longer 
essentially incomplete, it is also no longer there. Death is not something that any Dasein 
has or could directly experience: it is not an event in any Dasein's life, not even the last 
such event. But how then can there be anv phcnomenological understanding of death? 
How can a philosophical method which draws exclusively upon Dasein's capacity to 
allow anv and even' phenomenon to appear to it as it reallv is provide anv mode of 
access to a phenomenon that is essentiallv incapable of appearing to, of being experi- 
enced or grasped comprehending!; bv. any Dasein? 

It is worth noting that the two kinds of difficulty that death poses for Heidegger are 
in fact best viewed as two internally related di Hi cullies, or perhaps as two aspects of the 
same diiliculty. For in his introduction to Beiiuj and Time. Heidegger declares thai "the 
roots of the existential analvtic. . . are ultimately e\istmtiell that is. ontkal. Only if 
the inquiry of philosophical research is itself seized upon in an exislenliell manner as 
a possibility of the being of each existing Dasein. does it become at all possible to dis- 
close the existenlialilv of existence and to undertake an adequately founded ontologi- 
es! problematic" (SZ 1 >-14i. Philosophical inquiry is one possible mode of being of the 
being w ho questions: and that being is one for whom its sense of itself as at once lacking 
and having an end. an end that is always already vet to come and always already settled, 
is both constitutive and apparently resistant to understanding. Hence a philosophical 
inquiry into death could hardly be expected to transcend this constitutive resistance: 
on lire conlrarv. it is rather more likelv ilia I il will be forced to confront in its own terms 
the yen same internal tensions and constitutive dilliculties with respect to Dasein's end 
that characterize any exislenliell mode of any Dasein's being. And just as death there- 
fore presents miv Dasein with d particular! 1 , stark intellectual and existential challenge 
- that of making sense of itself as a being who must choose whether and if so how to 
live out its projective existence in the face of iis unavoidable death — so it challenge' the 
philosopher in general, and Heidegger in particular, to make his phenomcnological 
encounter with death phili'S^pbicallv Inn 1 fill without tlreing Irian or otherwise lalsii 1 . - 
ing lis object. In bolh cases, or from both perspectives, the achievement of a certain 
kind of authenticity, and hence the risk of its loss, are at stake. 



Death's Representatives: Some Dead Ends 

1 propose to orient my reading of Heidegger's way of inking up this twofold chnllenge 
by relating it to a passage from J. M, Coetzee's recent Tanner Lectures. The Lives of 
Animals (19991. In those lectures. Coetzee (ells of a lecture given by a novelist and 

animal rights activist named Klizabelh Costello. who offers the following remarks as 
part of her response to some of the things said bv philosophers about the relation 
between human and non-human animals: 
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I'm" in si; i ills at a lime ... I know what It is like to be ;i corpse. Tin. 1 kiidw-lec!«e repels me 
fills me wilh (error: I sin awai from it, refuse to enterlain it. 

All of us have such moments particularly as w e c.imw filler The knowledge we havt 
ni:- 1 abslrac! - 'All huniiiii heinys are mortal. 1 am u hum an heiny. I here lore 1 am mort; 
- but embodied. For a moment we mv thai knowledge. We live 1 (he impossible: we 1 
beyond our dealh, look back on it. vol look back as anly a dead self can. 

When I know, with this knowledge, that I am going to die, what is it , . , that I kno 
Do I know what il is like far me Id he a corpse or tin I know vvhul il is like for a corpse 
be a corpse; The dislinclioii seems (o me (rivial. What I know is what a corpse cam 
know ilia; i I is e\ Intel, (ha; il knows ooihuic. ana will never kii.'W an; thaic anymore. ; 
an instant, before (he whole structure of knowlcaec collapses in panic. I am alive insi 
(hat contradiction, dead and alive at the same time. (Coetzee 1999: 3 2) 



Wilhoul elaborating upon the lull complex Held of inie ruction between <A>eLzee's and 
Heidegger's though! here. I want ill leusl lo nole Klizubetli Costello's conception of death 
as not so much beyond our comprehension because contradictory, bin raiher compre- 
hensible only us a contradiction or an impossibility. For her. death is a phenomenon 
that reveals itself to us not insofar as we overcome ils capacity to repel us. but only 
through our capacity lo acknowledge il as repellent, as pushing us away — to repaid ils 
repulsiveness as our mode of access to it. We can begin to appreciate how this presen- 
tation of dealh inigh! provide a mode of access lo Heidegger's struggle wilh il if I point 
mi I I ha I ihelirsl half of ihe lirsl chapter of Division II might IV nil I'll llv be read as a philo- 
sophical enactment of the way in which dealh al once invites and resists Dasein's com- 
prehending grasp- or more preciselv. invites us precisely through I lie distinctive ways 
it resists us. For there. Heidegger tries out a variety of ways in which one might imagine 
I ha I pile u< mi etiological access lo Dasein's end. and hence Dasein's wholeness, mighi be 
achieved, only to find that they turn out to be dead ends: but it is only his encounter 
wilh (hose dead ends that gives him the clues he needs lo reorient his analysis more 
Iniiiliilla 

The most obvious strategy for gaining access to death that Heidegger contemplates 
is to make use of the already- established fact that Dasein's being is being- wit h-Oihers: 
for if we cannoi direcllv grasp our own death, can we not experience as inlimiuelv and 
directly as possible the dying and death of oilier Dasein.' Heidegger admits that when 
we encounter a corpse, we do not encounter a present- at- hand corporeal Thing; we 
encounter something una live, something that has lost its life, a being who is uo-longer- 
in- the- world (and who hence manifests a mode of being that is possible only for a being 
whose being is being- in- the- world]. He further acknowledges Ilia I deceased people can 
be an object of respectful solicitude to those who remain, through funeral rites, inter- 
ment and Ihe cult of graves. In the terms available to those left behind, we can say thai 
the dead person is still with I hem. with them as someone lost to (hem; but the loss suf- 
fered bv those who remain gives us no mode of access to the loss (the loss-of-bemg as 
such) suffered by the dying or dead person. Her dealh. understood as a possibility - 
of-beiug that belongs to her own being - death as the end of her life - remains opaque 
to us. 

Heidegger in fact thinks that our tendency lo lliink that being-wilh-Others in their 
dying and death might allow death to be phenomenologicallv representable is an 
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expression of a mure pen a si ve tendency' on our pari to think that one Casein might 
represent (go proxy for, substitute or otherwise stand in for) another. To be sure, one 
Dasein can wii- lor another Dasein. or lake her place with respect to some specilic fitsk 
or object or concern, or even die in another's place (say by placing oneself in the way 
of harm that would otherwise he inllieled on another): bul no one can take another's 
living away from her. Death is not. is never, the end; it is my end or yours, or hers. Death, 
in other words, is in every case "mine." the death of some particular Dasein. (he being 
to whom mineness belongs. Hence, if dying is constitutive of Dasein s totality or whole- 
ness, it must be conceived as an existential phenomenon of a Dasein which is in each 
case one's own. In other words, the kind of wholeness that Dasein can manifest (or fail 
to) in its relation to its end is the wholeness of the kind of being to whom mineness 
belongs; it is not an essentially impersonal or abstract phenomenon, and any attempt 
to represent it must acknowledge this unre.pre.sen lability. 

So Heidegger tries again to find a viable mode of access to death, by asking how the 
notions of end" and "totality" might be best understood in the speciiic case of beings 
with the being of Dasein. He canvasses a number of different inileciions of these 
notions, bv asking whether Daseiu's relation to its end might be ligurativelv represented 
by the rather more clearly understood relationship of other entities to their end - in 
effect, bv asking whether a sum of money, a moon, a piece of fruit, a rainshower. a road, 
a loaf of bread, or even a portrait might portray or otherwise go proxy for Dasein in 
this respect. Of course, some proxies look like belter candidates than others. A piece of 
unripe fruit certainly stands in a certain kind of nol-vet relation to its ripened state; but 
then that ripened state constitutes its fulfillment, whereas Dasein's end is not only no! 
intrinsically its fullillment bul may also constitute its lack of fulfillment, even its utter 
degradation. A newly built road can be unfinished, but then the kind of way in which 
it breaks off is not that exhibited by a Dasein whose existence breaks off while slill 
'under construction'; but then, neither does a Dasein whose existence ends in fulfill- 
ment l.sav. with goafs achieved, with a "happy" deal hi exhibit "linishcdness" in the way 
that a portrait tnav he finished by (he lasl stroke of the painter's brush (or indeed, bv 
the application of varnish). But these specilic obstacles to representing death figura- 
tively or bv analog; indicate a more fundamental obstacle. No present-at-hand or 
ready-to- hand object's particular relationship to its end can stand in for Dasein's par- 
ticular relationship to its end because none manifests the kind of being as such that 
belongs to Dasein. 

The moral is clear: if we are to find a way through this impasse, we must begin from 
our best available understanding of Dasein's distinctive kind of being as such, or in 
general. And this implies a further constraint on the resources available to us: we can 
no more help ourselves fo the deliverances or onlic sciences at this point in our outo- 
logical inquiries than we can at any point. Heidegger argued extensively in the opening 
chapter oi Division I I ha I fundamental ontology in general, and I he exist en lial ana Iv tic 
of Dasein in particular, must be sharply distinguished from the businesses of anthro- 
pology, psychology, biology and theology and he reiterates his objections in the opening 
chapter of Division II. To begin with, the results of any onlic science will presuppose a 
regional ontology that il is necessarily incapable o{ validating, but which no funda- 
mental ontology can lake for granted. But more importantly, the prevailing division of 
cultural labor between psychology biology, and anthropology also presupposes a 
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particular conception of the human being that is their common preoccupation: il 
assumes that the human mind. body, anil spirit can be studied in isolation Hum each 
other, and hence that the human being is a composite construction from these isolat- 
able elements. 

Theology plays a double role in this cultural economy for Heidegger. On the one 
hand, it can be seen as another onfic science, having to do with the human soul under- 
stood in relation to the divine: on the other hand, it also functions as the ontotheolog- 
ical horizon within which this compositional picture of the human being emerged, and 
through which human conceptions of ourselves as transcendent and comprehending 
are inflected hv I heir rooledness in a conception of ourselves as made in (iod's ima^e. 
Heidegger's aim is to put these horizons of our traditional self- understanding in ques- 
tion, without presuming to think that ontological inquiry can second-guess, displace, 
or otherwise go proxy for on tic investigations within their legitimate domains.' 

In this specific context. Heidegger's concerns about biology, or the domain of the life 
sciences more hroadlv understood, are particularly sharp: after all. he reminds us, death 
is a phenomenon of life, and hence it might he thought particularly hard to justify 
avoiding am' reference to the deliverances of scientific studies of animal and plant life 
in his attempts to understand Daseiu's relation to its death. Heidegger responds hv 
introducing a tripartite terminological distinction that has attracted rather more criti- 
cism than il has succeeded in averting. He tells us that, while we can refer to the end 
of a nv thing living as Us perishing, a nil although Dasein "has" its death, of the kind 
appropriate to anything that lives, it cannot be said, qua Uasein. to perish. Rather, it 
either dies authentically, or it suffers "demise" (which occurs when Uasein ends 
"without authentically dying" (SZ: 291) — without, that is, realizing that way of being 
in which it "is" toward its death, of which more later). 

ft is undeniable that there is a certain instability in Heidegger's talk of "demise." and 
hence also in his talk of "dying." "perishing," and "life." For example, if demise is the 
inaulhenlie mode of dying - iT as Heidegger himself puts it. "Dasein can demise only 
so long as it is dying" (SZ: 247) - why then go on to call it an "intermediate phenom- 
enon" (intermediate between living authentically and perishing)-- And even if Dasein 
can be understood purely as life (although it is presumably not then being lhein.((i:.:e<! 
\jiki Dasein). why must that mode or understanding involve what Heidegger calls a "pri- 
vative" relation to Dasein - which implies that "life" is best understood as the being of 
Dasein minus something, and hence that the being of Dasein is best understood as life 
plus some- thing, thrrehv appearing to reintroduce r \acilv the- compositional account of 
human being against which Heidegger is supposed to be setting his face- Much of the 
difliculiv here concerns Heidegger's conception of human embodiment, and hence the 
human relation lo animalilv (another point of intimacy with the Coelzee iexl with 
which f began this account): and this can only be systematically explored with refer- 
ence to texts subsequent to Being and Time (pre-eminent among them the 1929-iO lec- 
tures series. GA 29/30. I have discussed this text in some detail in the conclusion of 
Mulhall 20111). Nevertheless, the central negative points Heidegger wishes I o make here 
seem coherent enough, turning as they do upon his unwavering employment of the 
term "Dasein" as an ontological or existential category, and hence as essentially not 
svnunvmiuis with any biological or zoological category. If "Dasein" is not a synonym 
for "Homo sapiens." any more than it is for "soul" or "self-consciousness"' or "human 
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being," then any analysis of Dasein's relation to its end cannot be Inn I lull 1 , fiii'lliered 
bv inking for granted the ontological presuppositions of the results of the unlit life 



The Existential Approach: Death in/from/as Life 

How. then, are we to achieve a proper orientation to our topic; In general terms, we 
need to adopt an existential vien point upon it, which means regarding death as one 
p. lability Ml' Dasein's being. Since no Dasein can directly apprehend or encounter its 
own death, ire must shift our analytical focus from death understood as an actuality 
to death understood as a possibility: onlv then can we intelligibly talk of death as some- 
thing toward which any existing Daseiu can stand in any kind of substantial, compre- 
bctultng relaliniisbip. In oilier words, we must reconceive our relation to our death nol 
as something that is realized when we die, but rather as something I ha I we realize (or 
fail to) in our life. 

What, then, is the distinctive character of this possibility of our being, as opposed to 
any other (such as eating a meal, or plaving a game of football, or reading a philoso- 
phy book I- Heideggcf gives lis I lie following succinct summary: "Death is the possibil- 
ity- of the absolute impossibility of Dasein. Thus death reveals itself as that pe^'-H<iiiUj 
whkh is one's ownmosi, which isnoii-rrfatioiui!. and xvhiili is not 10 he on: snipped. As such, 
death is something disiimtivchi impending' (SZ: 25()-l). Death impends, it stands 
before us as something that is not yet: but unlike any other possibilily of Dasein's being, 
it can only stand before us, A storm or a friend's arrival can impend: but they can also 
arrive, be made actual. By contrast we cannot relate to our death as anything oilier 
than an impending possibility — for when thai possibility of our being is actualized, we 
are necessarily no-longer- Dasein: death makes any Dasein's existence absohiielv impos- 
sible. Hence, we can comport ourselves toward death onlv as a possibility: and further. 
il stands before us as a possibility throughout oui existence. A storm or a friend's arrival 
does not impend at every moment of our existence: but there is no moment at which 
our death is not possible - no moment of our existence which might not be our last. 
Hence, death - unlike anv other possibility of our being - is always and onlv a possi- 
bililv: our fatedness to this purely impending threat makes concrete the articulated 
unity of our existence as thrown projection, our being always already delivered over to 
being ahead of ourselves. 

Since what impends when death impends is Dasein's utter non-existence, and since 
Dasein must take over that possibility in every moment of its existence. Heidegger 
claims thai, in relation to death. Dasein stands before its ownmost poteiiiialilv-|i>r-being 
- that possibility in which what is at issue is nothing less than Dasein's being-in-the- 
world. Since Dasein is certain to die at some point, he further claims that death is a pos- 
sibility, that is not to be outstripped. And to complete his characterization. Heidegger 
Recalling his earlier claim that no one can take another's death away from her] also 
claims that, in Dasein's comportment toward its death, "all its relations to any other 
Dasein have been undone" (SZ; 250) - in other words, that death is a non-relational 
possibility. 

It has been pointed out that the non-relationality of death is hardly unique to it 
among the vast range of our exi.slential possibilities: if no one else can die my death Tor 
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me, it is also true that no one else can sneeze my sneezes. It might therefore he worth 
pointing out in response ihut sneezing fails to match up to the other two elements in 
Heidegger s tripartite existential characterisation of death lour yerv existence as being- 
iu-the-world is not at issue when we catch a cold, and at the very least it makes sense 
tu im d L^i tie d human being who never sneezed). Furthermore, it is no part of Heidegger' ■• 
concern to argue that Dasein s relation to its death utterly subverts or suspends its 
bei tii;- with: he has earlier acknowledged a variety of wavs in which Others can he with 
Dasein in its dvingand death, and he has also pointed out that ethnological and anthro- 
pological studies can reveal the sheer variety of wavs in which Dasein interprets and 
makes sense of its subjection to death, hv draw ins; on di Meting collective culturally spe- 
cific understandings of mortality (SZ: 24S). If anything, what he is more concerned to 
stress is that the non-relational nature of death highlights an aspect of Dasein's com- 
portment to any and all of its existential possibilities: for in making concrete Dasein's 
being-ahcad-of-itself. the fact that no one can die our death for us merely recalls us to 
the fact that our life is ours alone to live. 

Hill before we look more closely at this implied ion oi Heidegger's analysis, we n^\\ 
to take note of the fact that we have so far rather passed over a complication in 
Heidegger's methodological approach to death. By treating death from an existential 
point i 'I' view hence as a pussibilU\ nf Dasein's being, and as one In which it must re la I e. 
if it is to relate to it at all, from within its existence, it might seem that Heidegger lid' 
overcome: death's apparently obdurate resistance to imv phenomenological approach. 
Bui in draw that conclusion would, be to overlook one further remarkable but undeni- 
able lea (tire of death understood as all exisietitial possibility - the fact that it is not reallv 
an existential possibility at all. Any authentic existential possibility is one that might 
be made aclual hv I he Dasein whose possibility it is: we mi gilt acuta If." eat the meal we 
are cooking, or play the game for which we are training. But our own death cannot be 
realized in our existence: if our death becomes aclual. we are no longer there to expe- 
rience it. In other words, death is not just the possibility of our own non-existence, or 
our own absolute impossibility: il is an impossible possibility -or more frankly, an exis- 
ietitial impossibility. But iT it amounts to a contradiction in terms to think of death as 
an existential possibility, ol' however distinctive or even unique a kind, then il would 
seem that Heidegger must be wrong to think that he can achieve phenomenological 
access to death bv analysing it in existential terms. 

This is where the real elegance of Heidegger's strategy for overcoming death's resis- 
tance to human understanding becomes clear. For if death cannot coherently be 
regarded as even a very unusual kind of existential possibility (after all, an impossibil- 
ity- is not one genus of the species "possibility," any more than nonsense is a kind of 
sense), then we cannot understand our relation to our own end on the model of our 
relation to am authentic possibility of our being - as if our death stood on the same 
level [the on lie or exist en ti ell level) as anv of her possibility upon which we might project 
ourselves. Heidegger's point in calling our relation to our own end our "being- toward- 
death" is to present it as an onlological (thai is. existential) structure, rather than as 
one exisientiell slate (even a pervasive or common one) of the kind that that structure 
makes possible. In short, we cannol grasp Heidegger's account of death except against 
the horizon of his account of the ontological difference - the division between on tic 
and ontological matters. 
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If. however, no authentic (i.e. existeutiell) possibility couid be omnipresent. 

ineluctable and owned or individual in the way lhal death is. why call it an existential 
jm '^sihililv at all? Doesn't this choice of terminology actually encourage forms of mis- 
understanding lhal Heidegger musi Ihen attempt to avert -by. for example, emphasi,;- 
iug that an appropriate relation to one's death is not a matter of actualizing that 
possibility (say. by suicide), or of expecting il to be actualized at every next moment, or 
of meditating upon it in those terms.- There is, however, a compensating and funda- 
mental advantage, in Heidegger's view. For his terminology underlines his key insight 
- namely that, although we can't coherently regard death as an existeutiell pussibililv. 
neither can we under si and our relation to our own end apart from our relation to our 
existeutiell possibilities, and thereby Immr being-ahead- of ourselves. More specifically. 
Heidegger's suggestion is that we should think of our relation to death as manifest in 
the re la ti un we establish and maintain (or fail to maintain) to any and every authentic 
possibility of our being, and hence to our being as such. 

Precisely because death can be characterized as Dasein's owumost, non-relational 
and not-to-be outstripped possibility, and hence as an omnipresent, ineluctable, bill 
non-actualizable possibility of its being, which means that it is an ungraspable but 
undeniable aspect of every moment of its existence, it follows that Dasein can only 
relale to il in and through our relation to what is graspable in our existence - namely 
the authentic exist en liell possibilities lhal constitute it from moment to moment. Death 
thus remains beyond any direcl existential laud hence phenome in 'logical) grasp; bill it 
is shown to be graspable essentially indirecllv. as an omnipresent condition of every 
moment of Dasein s direcllv graspable existence, II is not a specific feature of the exis- 
tential terrain, but rather a light or shadow emanating evenly and implacably from 
every such feature: it is the grminil against which thi>se features u'liligutv iht-m^elves. 
a self-concealing condition Tor Dasein's capacity to disclose its own existence to itself as 
it really is. 

In other words, just as Heidegger earlier reminded us that death is a phenomenon 
of life, so he now tells us that death shows up only in and through life, in and through 
that which it threatens to render impossible - as the possible impossibility of that life. 
Phenomenologicallv speaking, then, life is death's representative, the proxy through 
which death's resistance to Dasein's grasp is at once acknowledged and overcome, or 
rather overcome in and through its acknowledgment. Death can be made manifest in 
our existential analv tic only I h rough a thorough recounting of that analysis in the light 
of the possible impossibility of that which il analyses. Or. to put matters the other way 
around: being- toward- death is essentially a matter of being- toward- life: il is a matter 
of relating (or failing lo relate) lo one's life as utterly, primordially mortal. 



The Modalities of Mortal Existence 

What mighl this amounl iu: Systematically Iransposing Heidegger's distinguishing 
predicates for death onto life, we mighl say the following. For Dasein to confront life as 
its ownmost possibility is for it lo acknowledge that there is no moment or its existence 
in which its being as such is not at issue. This discloses lhal Dasein's exislence matters 
to it. and that what matters about it is not just the specific momenls that make it up. 
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but the ioliililv of those moments -its life iis a whole. Dasein thereby comes to see that 
its liTe is something for which it is responsible, that it is its own to live (or to disown) - 
that its existence makes a claim on it that is essentially non-relational, not something 
to be sloughed off onto Others. And to think or one's life as fated lobe stripped out, ren- 
dered In illow or void, by death is to acknowledge the utter u on- necessity of its contin- 
uation, iind hence its sheer, thoroughgoing contingency at every moment. Simone Weil 
tells a story about Talleyrand: when he passed a beggar without giving alms, (he beggar 
remonstrated with him. saving "Sir! I must live!" Talleyrand replied "I do not see the 
necessity" Weil's point is that the hardest lesson of our mortality is its demand that we 
recognize the complete superfluity of our existence. Our birth was not necessary; the 
course of our life could have been otherwise: its continuation from moment to moment 
is no more than a fact: and it will come to an end at some point. To acknowledge this 
about our lives is simply to acknowledge our linilude - the fact that our existence has 
conditions or limits, that it is neither self- originating nor self-grounding nor self- 
suliicieiit. that it is contingent from top to bottom. But no re-presentation of ourselves 
is harder to achieve or enact than this one: nothing is more challenging than to live in 
such a way that one does not treat what is in reality merely possible or actual or con- 
ditionally necessary as if it were absolutely necessary - a matter of fate or destiny 
bevotul any question or alteration. Being- toward death is thus a matter of stripping out 
false necessities, of becoming properly attuned to the real modalities of human 
existence. 

This last perception is what most clearly connects Heidegger's project of represent- 
ing Dasein to itself as a whole, and his desire to include the possibility of Dasein's 
authenticity in his general portrait or human everydavness. For an authentic grasp or 
Dasein's existence as mortal will inflect its attitude to the choices it must make (to its 
bei tig- a head-ol- itself) in four interrelated ways. A mortal being is one whose existence 
is contingent lit might not have existed at all. and its present modes of life are no more 
than the result of past choices'!, whose non-existence is an omnipresent possibility tso 
that each <'i its choices might he iis last i. u being with a lite In leiid i. iis individual choices 
contributing to. and so contextualized by. the life of which they are a part), and one 
whose life is its own to lead (so that its choices should be its own rather than those of 
determinate or indeterminate Others!. In short, an authentic confrontation with death 
reveals I >asein as related to iis own being in such a way as to hold open the possibility. 
and impose the responsibility, of living a life that is authentically individual and authen- 
tically whole - a life of integrity an authentic life. 

But. of course. Heidegger does not think that Dasein typically does relate authenti- 
cally to its own end. and hence to its own life. On the contrary: we typically I lee in the 
face of death. We regard death as something that happens primarily to others, whom 
we think of as simply more cases or instances of death, as if they were mere tokens of 
an essentially impersonal type. We encourage the dying by asserting that it will never 
happen: and on those occasions when it does we often enough see it as a social incon- 
venience or shocking lack of tact on the deceased person's part - a threat to our tran- 
quilized avoidance of the truth. Although we never exactly deny that ii will happen t< > 
us. we are happy to contemplate courses of action that might promise to hold it off 
(whether temporarily, as with lilness schemes, or indefinitely, its with cryogenics!: and 
we tend to regard it as a distant eventuality as something that will happen, but not yet. 
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and hence as an impending event rnlher than as the omnipresent possibility of our own 
non-existence. Ihul impossible but ineluctable possibility without which our existence 
would lackils distinctively linile significance. 

This land of (mnquilizing alienation bears the characteristic marks of Dasein's 
average even day existence in "das man": and it suggests that lostness in tins man is 
best understood as entanglement in a misplaced sense of the necessities of linile life. 
For it is part of this everyday mode of Dasein's being that we regard the array of 
exisienlial possibilities presently open to us. and the specific choices we make between 
them, as wholly fixed by forces greater than or external to ourselves. We do what 
we do because that is what one does, what is done, what das man does; we displiice 
our freedom outside ourselves, existing in self-imposed servitude to this num. unv, Win:; 
not only to alter that fact but to acknowledge that it is a fact (but no more than 
that, an actuality and not a necessity). The reality is that we alone are responsible for 
allowing ourselves to be lost in the range of possibilities that our circumstances have 
thrust upon us. and we alone are capable of. and responsible for. altering thai slide of 



Getting Ahead of Ourselves: Heidegger's 
Analysis between Angst and Conscience 

How, then, on Heidegger's account might we regain access to this reality, to the true 
modalities of our existence as linile beings.' Seeing I he first pari of his answer depends 
upon recalling what motivated him In reinitiate his existential analytic of l.lasein despite 
its apparently saiislving let 1 minus at the end of Division I in his specification of Dasein's 
being as care - a certain anxious dissatisfaction with the role he had assigned in that 
context to the concept of anxiety. For that state- of- mind is. on Heidegger's account. 
essentially objectless: in contrast to such apparently similar slales-of-miiul as fear, 
although anxiety might be triggered by a specific entity or task or possibility, it is not 
internally or intentionally directed upon one. Fear is always fear or something partic- 
ular -a dog. a gun. a humiliating public performance -and hence invites us to respond 
to what we fear in specific ways: bill the anxious person is not anxious about anything 
in particular, and so her state-of-mind cannot find expression or alleviation in the 
implementation of a particular course of action, 

And, of course, it is the objectlessuess of anxiety that allows Heidegger to claim that 
its peculiar oppressiveness is generated not by any specific totality or ready- to- hand 
objects but rather bv the possibility ot such tola lilies: we are oppressed bv the world as 
such - or more precisely bv being-in-lhe-world. Anxiety gives Dasein access to the 
knowledge that it is thrown into the world - always already delivered over to being 
ahead of itself to situations of choice and action which matter to it but which it did 
not iiself fully choose or determine. In other words, anxiety confronts Dasein with the 
determining yet sheerlv contingent Tact of its own worldly existence. 

It is no surprise that these formulations from Division I so closely echo Heidegger's 
present characterizations of what is disclosed in any authentic mode of being- loward- 
deaih. For. like any mode of Dasein's being, this mode of projecting one's existence nec- 
essaiilv sutlers or undergoes a corresponding stale-ofmind; and Heidegger's view is 
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thill any properly authentic anticipation of one's mortality will be anxious'. The reason 
for this con ju lie lion of mood and projection is not far to seek: lor death's resistance to 
being understood us |usl one mote exislellliell pi >wbi li I v. i(s esselliial Lin ivali/ahi lily, is 
the perfect match for the essential objecllessness or anxiety. No abject-directed stale of 
mind could correspond to an existential phenomenon that utterly repels am objective 
actuali/Mlion within Casein's worldly existence; only a slate-or-mind that discloses 
the sheer worldliness of Dasein's being, beyond any specilic world in v. Inch it finds 
itself, could also disclose the sheer mortality of thai being, its inherent nun nei essity 
beyond any specilic array of contingent circumstances and possibilities it Minis itself 
con fron ling. 

Indeed, since talk of Dasein's worldliness and its contingency might best be thought 
of as two different ways of alluding to the same thing - to its inherent pro]cciiveness 
or being- ahetid-of-itself - it would be more accurate to say that anxiety is always, fun- 
damentally, keyed to one or another aspect of Dasein's mortality. Only' an exbstenually 
unspecifiable "object" could conceivably suit this inherent ly objectless state; no partic- 
ular, graspable worldly phenomenon could measure up toils lack of specilicily. And this 
in turn suggests that it is as misleading to call anxiety a state-of-mind as it is to call 
death an existential possibility. Angst is no more a specilic mode of Dasein's thrown- 
iiess (ban ilea lb is a specilic possibility of ils projectiveness. It is rather an ineluctable 
aspect of ils thrownness. the omnipresent ground and condition of Dasein's specilic 
slates- of- mind. One might say; whatever Dasein's particular slale-ol-mind and project, 
it is alwavs already anxiously relating lo ils morlalilv. whether in resolute anticipation 
of it or in irresoluie. seibalieiialiug llight from ii.- : 

But this simply returns us to the question with which we began this discussion of 
anxiety; if exisfenlial angst might take authentic or iuauthentic forms -if even the fins 
man attitude toward our mortality is an expression of angst — what might permit or 
invite it to modulate from its inauthentic to its authentic form; This is the question 
with which Heidegger confronts himself at the very end of his chapter on dealh and 
mortality: 

this exislcnliiilly 'possible hei^Li-li'Uurils-ilealh remains 1 1" i - m lb'. 1 extslentlel] point of 
view, a fantastical exaction. The fact that an authentic potentiality for being-a-whole is 

■.i;'.h'li>dc;^K pussibk- lor liasein riltz.mtLi.-s nulliini;. so long ;ls a corresponding ontical 
pole.ii Liu li ly -IV ir-hi.-L n y hits mil been dc-:rio]]SLL"Lj It: J in 1 Uisein it sell'? . . . [W]e must investi- 
gate whether lo am/ ex lent and in ;iny way llnsdn ijivr.'. , 1 , N(;iaamj. fhim its own most poten- 
[iali(y-IVi|--l-iemg. lis to a possible aialiiiitii , ; (i; oi 1 ls existence, so (hat it no( only makes 
known thai in an existenliell manner sue:". aalbcnlicm is possible but iLnwiwh this of 
itself. [SZ: 265-6) 

I lack the space to deal properly with lite analysis (bal aims lo meet this demand in the 
succeeding chapters of Being and Time:' so I must conclude with some unsyslemalic. 
ground-clearing remarks. First, given the key role played thus far by death's resislaiue 
to being represented as an existential possibility and bv anxiety's object lessness. it 
should not be surprising to find that Heidegger will characterize the voice in which 
Dasein demands authenticity of itself - the voice of conscience - as saying nothing: 
"conscience discourses solely and constantly in the mode of keeping silent" (SZ; 27i). 
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.-, demand I hiit activates objectless a ngsl concerning an existential impossibility' cannot 
specify urn particular thrown projection as capable of satisfying il: il demands simply 
that Dasein regard its existence as making demands on it at any and even-' moment, as 
being inherently demanding beyond the satisfaction of any specific demands we choose 
to address in and through that existence. 

Once again, the idea is not that the voice of conscience speaks silently at certain 
sp-ciliable moments: it is rather that any spceilic existeniiell demands we interpret it as 
making on us always also make the further demand thai we regard our subjection to 
demand as such as unredeemable through the satisfaction of those specilic demands. 
If Dasein's being is inherently being-ahead-of-itself. no meeling of any particular 
demand in action am eliminate or silence the need to re-encounter that demand |or to 
choose not to do so) in the next moment or our existence. If we are in this sense essen- 
tially incomplete of kicking (Heidegger goes on to call this our being-guilty), then we 
are also essentially irreducible to what we have hitherto and presently achieved or 
attained. We are, in other words, inherently sell-transcending or transitional, always 
capable of becoming more or other than we presently are. 

This implies that authenticity is a matter not of achieving some particular state, but 
of acknowledging that no particular achieved state is final or exhaustive of our 
individual!! 1 . Inattihenlieilv would then be the willingness to believe, and to live 
as if one believed, that one is identical with one's present state - that the human self is 
essentially self-identical, capable of coinciding with itself and fulfilling its nature when 
it does so. For Heidegger, authenticilv involves the acceptance and living out of a con- 
ception of oneself as intrinsically non-sell-identical - Dasein's acknowledging the 
uncanny non-coincidence of what it is and what it might be. Human mortality and 
finitude is accepted only insofar as one avoids conllaling one's existential potential and 
one's existenlicll aelualitv. and inslead accepls one's inevitable failure to coincide will) 
oneself. 

This is the unrepresentable nullity of Dasein's being — its essential relation to 
what it is not — that being- toward-death aims to grasp, to which angst responds and 
aboul which the silenl voice of conscience constantly discourses. This endless circling 
around Dasein's internal relation to negation is how Division Ii of Beinij rrnrl Time 
attempts to unsettle the insufficiently anxious, excessive Iv complacent air of complete- 
ness emanating from the existential analytic of Division I. From the perspective of 
Division II. the very neatness and self-sufficiency of Division Is culminating summary 
of Daseins care-structure, its essential coincidence with itself, attests to its ultimate 
failure to avoid a philosophical inl lection of the very inaulhenlicitv it analyzes. Only bv 
attempting to represenl death despite its obdurate resistance to representation, only bv 
representing il as obdurately resistant lo representation, and accepting the conse- 
quences of so doing (accepting the various wavs in which nullity negation, and noth- 
ingness unsettle the architectonic of the text, opening it to forces and vistas thai 
ultimately exceed its grasp), does Division II testify lo the ability of the phenomenolog- 
ical approach to meet the demand imposed upon it of grasping the essential u 
ness of Dasein's being. 
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1 Although il seems hiirdlv iikeLY ilia! L'hrisliun 5.Lil-i >Ji >L;i;ii"iK will regard Hei dagger's unquali- 
fied denial that anynne can lake aiiiuber's d\ in i; ;m ay inim hiai .is : "-l- ; : 1 K" neutral with respect 
to the doctrine of the Atonement. 

2 This is perhaps the most obvious point in mj account at which Heidegger's debit to 
Kierkegaard is made evidenl. and revealed (l> he ralber more funiaiincn^u I ban Heidegger's 
ambiguous acknowledgment of it might suggest. But it is inn Iusl Kierkegaard's stress on the 
ubiquity of such phenomena as angsl and despair in It.: man existence I hat has its echo in 
Heidegger: (here Is also bis emphasis up; in (he human nee:: lii make sense of its existence as 
a whole, and his assignment of a role to our God-relation that is precisely analogous to the 
one w : e have seen HekiegLur assign to our relation to death. This makes Heidegger's rather 
eluhiiru'eb easaal repress! mi "f I he Chnslian di'Clrine nl' ;lu- Aumemenl a fun her La:-: 
i:f si gin tic a nee. F.'i" more mi I Ins Kierkegaardian i:: luiMance see Y.;: I! :all i i -"--'.v .::: a pi el" 

3 Although I have examined the issues in more detail elsewhere: see Mulhall (2001: part II 
38-12). 
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Temporality 

WILLIAM BLATTNER 



Why Being and Time- 
By keeping an eve i»n I his eon nee! inn |bel« een DiiseLn ;nul [emporaiih | ii should be shown 
(hat (line is (hat on (he iiLisis iii' which !'!ascin 'aiK^rslnnds Lin J m(crprels something like- 
being. Time must be brought 'o ligh; a Lid geiuiinelv t ni] reived lis (he linnzon of all under- 
slanding of being and L-vin inlerprLliidon nl' being. In order In make (his transparent 
[i'iiisri'/iiifj] we require iin iTiifiiiiprij : xpkiiihoii of i.:ni<' ill l!\;' lioviion i]f I Ik uttdiTiliWiiiiiii :■[ 
being in terms I'fli'iny-e-niUt'.i os <h: iVi'iy ■.•■J'P-.i.s-.'ii: iviV •.iii:\:i's>.iwJ* bring. (SZ: 1 7 1 

Being and Time sets out to "pose anew the question roneeniiinj the sense of being" (SZ: 1). 
To answer this question, to say something about what being means, requires us to 
ill-knowledge (he rule of lime: lime is Ihe "horizon of all understanding of being," i.e. 
being makes sense in terms of time. To say this, however, is only to probe so deep. Tor 
like manv other ordinal' v words in Being and Time (e.g. "death." "guilt." "conscience." 
"sight"], for Heidegger lime refers ultimately to something more fundamental than 
lime as ordinarily conceived. It refers (o oiitiinorit lempomlilii. Time is not the abstract 
"container™ that we imagine "clock- time" to be. but a basic structure of Da seiu's being. 
Through his analysis of time as originarv iemp<'i'a!m Hen ledger aims to accomplish 
several things at once: to offer a new interpretation of the basic contours of human 
existence: to gain leverage on Ihe development of an ontology: and to lay the ground- 
work for ontological idealism (the thesis that being depends upon the understanding or 
being]. In this chapter I will explore each of these themes as they emerge chief lv in Being 
imii Time. I will rely on other early period texls from Heidegger's corpus, but mostly only 
to support the analysis of Being nud Time. 



The Temporality of Human Existence 

fn Being and Time. Heidegger not only declares the intimate connection between time 

and being, bill also I hat between linn- and 1 lasein: "Teiiiyioritiiiii will be shown to be the 
sense of the being of thai very entity whom we call Dasein. This account must prove 
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itself in r-e-ci) pi L ( 1 1^.1 l i ] i Li (lie structures of Dasein that were presented preliminarily mid 
interpreting them as modes of temporality" (SZ: 17). In other words, in the final quarter 
>>l I't'Unjiitid 7iu> i'. Heidegger wants to return to the fundamental structures of Dasein's 
being, which were articulated and described in the first 64 sections of Being and Trim: 
and redescribe them in terms of their temporal structure. In doing this, he does not 
think that he is just dropping another layer or jargon over the structure of human 
existence. Rather, he believes that he is deepening his analvsis bv revealing (he dislinc- 
live uitini ill' human exislence: "The onjiUiiirit unit)) of the slttietttre of ewe lies in tempo- 
rality" (SZ; 327; "care" is Heidegger's name for the being of Dasein). 

In Division I of Being and Time, Heidegger had analyzed the structure of Dasein's 
being as consisting of three elements: existence, facticity, and falling. These three 
together make up the "care- structure." Moreover, Heidegger characterizes existence, 
facticity, and falling in 1,6 thus: "The formal existential lolalilv of the on tological struc- 
tural whole of Dasein must therefore he grasped in the following structure: the being 
iif Dasein means: heing-ahead-ofit.self-bcing-alreadv-in-ilhe-world-j as being-amulst 
(intraworldlv encountering en lilies). This being fulfills the meaning of the title care, 
which is used purely exisiential-onlologicallv" (SZ: 192), Each of these three elements 
of the 'ontological structural whole." moreover, is spelled out in terms of an aspect 
of temporality: "The ahead-of-itself is grounded in the future. Already -being- in . . . 
announces in itself beenness [i jYuv\i'ii/pi'j(|. Beiug-amidst ... is made possible inenpre- 
senting" (SZ; 327). The upshot of all this is that each of the three fundamental ele- 
ments of Dasein's being (existence, laclicilv. and falling) is grounded in an aspect oT 
lime (past, present, future), and this is meant to shed light on the intrinsic unity of care. 

In 168 of Being and Time Heidegger begins to dive into details. "The temporal 
Interpretation of everyday Dasein should begin with the structures in which dis- 
closedness is constituted. These are: understanding, al'fectivhv \Bc!indIit!ikeit]. Tailing 
and discourse, The modes of lempora ligation that are to be laid bare in light of these 
phenomena provide the ground for determining the temporalis of being-in-lhe-world" 
(SZ: 3 34-5). To cut through a thicket of issues here, suffice it to say thai disclosedness 
is the manner in which Dasein is open to the world. In the passage above, Heidegger 
identities lour constituent elements of the structure of disclosedness: understanding (or 
projection!, afl'cctivity (or atlunemenl. mood), falling, and discourse. Each of the Mrs! 
three elements discloses one specilic moment of the care-structure: understanding dis- 
closes existence: al'l'ectivitv discloses laclicilv: falling discloses, well, falling. Discourse is 
the odd man out. in a wav. and in *>>Nd Heidegger savs that discourse is not associated 
with any one aspecl of time (SZ: 349). In short, for our purposes here, we may treat 
existence and understanding as inlerchangeable. facticitv and aliectiviiv. falling and. 
well, falling. 

Existence is that aspect of Dasein's being thai it always is what it understands itself 
to be. Dasein understands i I self bv projecting i I self forward into some way or life, or as 
Heidegger puis it. possibility of being, for example. I may understand myself as a musi- 
cian by projecting myself forward into a musician's way of life. Such projection, more- 
over, is not a cognitive or intellectual achievement, nor even an imaginative one, but 
rather a concrete form of conduct. Heidegger characterizes it as "pressing ahead" into 
the activity of being what one understands oneself to be, So, to project myself forward 
into a musician's way of life is not to fantasize about being one, nor even to plan being 
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one. no matter how concretely, but rather actually to set about doing what musicians 
do. 

Facticity is that aspect of Daseiu's being that it is concrete or determinate. Facticity 
is Dasein's distinctive form of faelualitv. This determinaleness discloses ilsell' to Dasein 
through affectivity, which is the way things matter to Dasein. Everything Dasein 
encounters, from the most significant and oppressive events of one's life, to the most 
trivial and irrelevant, matter to it. The piano or clarinet I play are alluring and empow- 
ering, thus being worthy of ginger care. More important!}'. Dasein's own possibilities 
matter to it. Being a teacher is rewarding and challenging; being a fa t her is fnliiliing 
and animating (and challenging loo! I. That I am someone determinate or concrete. I ha I 
[ am situated in an ongoing life, in a time and place, rather than just being an abstrac- 
tion, manifests itself to me in the way in which things matter to me. 

Existence and facticity do not just both happen to characterize Dasein's being. 
Rather, thev are equally important ( 'equiprimordial ) and interwoven. In II. 2 of Being 
(jjii? Tune Heidegger describes laclicilv as the ground or basis ((Jrnmf) of existence. That 
is, we project forth into the possibilities we pursue because thev ma Iter to us as thev do. 
I press ahead into being a falhe.r betiiuse il is fulfilling, info being a teacher bemuse it is 
rewarding. II those possibilities did not matter to me as thev do. I wouldn't pursue them. 

Finally, the third element of Dasein's being (of the "care structure") and of dis- 
closed]] ess is falling. 1'clore diving inlo a description of falling, however, we must cut 
through a significant ieiinini>logical ambiguity in lU'iuii ami Time, on the one hand. 
Iiiii'uu: refers to Daseiu's tendency lo tall mmi/ from authenticity and unto the world of 
its mundane concerns in fleeing from the anxiety of a confrontation with death. On the 
other hand, it names Dasein's essential encounter with and absorption in non-human 
things in the course of pursuing its possibilities. Equipment, paraphernalia, gear i.iti.s 
/.cut]) arc available tziiiiatttlen) to Dasein as it goes about its daily business. In being a 
father. I have to do with baseball gloves and bats, with homework assignments and 
pencils, ski Mel s and eggs, and so on. Prima rilv and usually [zniuichst untizuweist) I con- 
front these things; I am not primarily focused on being a father as such. I am busied 
with the paraphernalia, tasks, and events that are involved in my projects and pos- 
sibilities. The la I let 1 define the firmer bv giving them their place, in a cultural matrix of 
human concerns, projects, possibilities, places, and times. What is more, the para- 
phernalia always show up in terms of mv I'acticitv or affeelivitv. the way things matte] 1 
tome. 

In what way are these three elements of the care-structure specifically temporal; Let 
us begin with existence and understanding. Heidegger tells us thai Dasein's existence 
isitsbeing-ahead-ol-ilself This "ahead'' certainly sutjiicsis futurity. We cannot, however. 
lake this suggestion in its mosl obvious terms, for Heidegger admonishes us: "The 
ahead' [ lin'j does not mean the in advance' [ibr/ier] in the sense of the Not-yet- 
now -but later' INoch-nkbt-jetzt-aber spntet'] . . ." (SZ: 327). Projection is a matter of 
pressing ah etui into some way to be Dasein. but this way to be Dasein is not displaced 
off into the future; it is not later to come. Consider an event that is later to come. 
say. tomorrow evening's Silver Spring-Takoma Thunderbolts game. This event is 
t right now) off in the future. Tomorrow at 7 p.m., it will be in thepresenl. and bv about 
9:51) p.m.. it will belong to the past. It is an event that, as it were, slides through 
the temporal continuum. (This is true, whether one conceives time as an 'A-serics" 
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or a "B-series,'' it la McTaggart, be it noted) It is distinctive (though obviously not 
I'll]]'.' general!, moreover, of such temporal events thai while Ihev remain olT in the 
future. Ihev are merely possible: the Thunderbolts game may be rained out, after all. 
This is to say that the game is possible in the sense that i! may become actual. Heidegger 
denies that Ibis holds lor Dasein's possibilities. Iimi'ncr. 'Possihiliiv. which Dasein in 
each case is exislenlialtv. is distinguished just as much from empty, logical possibility 
as from the contingency of something occurrent [vorhwiden]. in so far as with the 
latter this and that can 'happen' ['pnssieien']" (SZ: 143). In other words, the 
p. issibilitv (if being a musician is futural. not because it is merely possible, rather than 
actual. Instead, it is a possibility that can never be actual, a future that can never be 
present. 



6ft but rather the cor 
be, (SZ 325) 

'iVmpi Tiihai"!.; Jul-s I) 



artier than the present [{Jcgen 



fn other woids. liasein's possibilities ale not ihe sorts ol Hems that can be actualized in 
I be present, I never can have become a musician, even though I am now pressing ahead 
into being one, I call this claim the UiiaUuliuihiiiiti T,',vm\ (Blattner 1999). 

What does it mean to say that I cannot have become a musician? The point is not 
that there are conditions on being a musician that I cannot satisfy (say. I have no 
rhvlhm). The point is rather that understanding myself as a musician is not attempt- 
ing in bring about some possible, future stale or myself The possibility of being a musi- 
cian is not an end-state at which I aim; it is not something that I "sometime will lit'" 
(SZ: 325). Being a musician is always fulural with respect to what I am doing now. Of 
course, one can have attained the social status of being a musician: (he prerogatives. 
obligations, and expectations that devolve upon a person in virtue of occupving a 
certain station, role, career, or occupation in life, A social status, however, is not the 
same as ,m e.'.islcniial possihiliiv. v, hat Hei degger ■.. alls an ■ J - / ■ J j" j .: .■ .■ - ." .- ■ - i r ' ■ ■ i ."■* ■ ' j ■ r ;-; * ■ .■ r j r , -.i r ) . An 
existential possibility is a manner of self understanding with which one is identified in 
virtue of pressing ahead into it. Social statuses and exislenlial possibilities come clearly 
apart in the case of the poseur. Think of Frank Abiguale ]r in Catch Me if You Can. He 
occupies a series of social statuses as w hi cb be does not undei'slaiid himself He is faking 
it. yet he is accorded the social statuses seriatim of teacher, airline pilot, etc. (even if ille- 
gally, in a certain sense), and he is capable of living up to the expectations of these sta- 
tuses. Social siatus and existential possibili!\ also come apart in one who has resigned 
her existential projection, even though she still occupies the social status. If I have 
resigned or taken back my self-understanding, say. as a father, then 1 no longer idenlilv 
with it and no longer press ahead into it. even iT my fellows, and the law too. will hold 
me accountable to the obligations of fatherhood. 

The prospect or resigning one's self-understanding points toward an ominous 
threat thai Heidegger believes looms constantly before Dasein. what be aiUs "death," 
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but which is not exactly what we normally call "death." In III Heidegger dclines 
death as the possibility of the impossibility of existence' and characterizes it as a 
"way to be l.lasein." Heideggerian death is a way to be Dasein and. therefore, not 
nun-existence per se. The latter, the end or ending of a human life, Heidegger calls 
"demise" {Ableben), in contrast with death ( Tod). For clarity's sake. I will call 
Heideggerian death "existential death." Existential death is the condition in which 
Dasein is not able to be or exist, in the sense that it cannot understand itself, press 
ahead into any possibilities of being. Existential death is a peculiar sort of living 
nullity, death in the midst of life, nothingness. What would it be like to suffer existen- 
tial death? To be unable to understand oneself is not for one's life to cease to 
matter altogether. As Heidegger says early on in Being and Time. Casein's being is 
necessarily at issue for it. The issue -Who am I- How shall I lead my life? - matters to 
me, but when exislentiallv dead no possible answer matters. All answers to these ques- 
tions are equally uninteresting. This is what Heidegger calls rumen/, although on its 
face it sounds more like what we today call depression: the total insignilicance of the 
world, including the entire matrix of possible answers to the question: Who am I? 
Anxiety and existential death are two sides of the same coin: global indifference that 
undercuts any impetus to lead one sort of life or another (sec Blatlner lyj-ki for more 
detail). 

To tie all this together. Heidegger accords the phenomenon of existential death 
nnti ili igiL.nl importance, because i( signals something ahni.il the very nal lire of 
human possibilities. If existential death looms constantly as a lineal to who I am. (hen 
who I am, my possibilities, can never characterize me in any settled way. If they did. 
then I could never find myself unifWe to be them. Hence, my originarv future is not the 
sort of thing that can lie present, not a property that can positively characterize me in 
the way in which a determinate height or hair color, or even a determinate social status, 
can characterize me. It is a future that is not later than, that does not snerveif. the 
present. 

Just as the "ahead'' in "being-ahead-ol-nself" describes a future that can never come 
to be present, so Heidegger argues that the "already" in "being-alreadv in a world" picks 
out a past that never was present. Dasein' s originarv past is. recall, its alfunements. the 
way things already matter to it. I am always already "thrown" into the world and into 
my life, because I am always attuned to the way it matters to me. These ailinieinenls 
are the' drag" thai situates and concretizes the thrust" of my projection. These allune- 
ments. however, are not past events. They do not belong to the sequential past, as the 
various episodes of my life- history do. In Heidegger's language, (hey are not "bygone" 
i '.'fif.'fir/fi'i'.'ii. Thev belong, rather, to the existential or originarv past, lo mv "heenness" 
iiiViivNCJi/icit). My a tt line-merits were not at one time present, after which they slipped 
into the past. Rather, at every moment that an attunemenl characterizes me, even at 
its first moment. I am already thrown into if; it is already past. 

So. it becomes clear thai the sense in which care is temporal is exotic, lo sav the least. 
Existence or projection is not futural by aiming itself at a possible future state of the 
sell, and faciicilv or attunement is not past by revealing historical episodes or states. 
They are fulural and past, rather, in a non-successive sense. They make sense in terms 
of a future that never will come to be present and a past that never was present. 
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But Why Call It "Time?" 

At this point one miglil cerlainlv suspect thai something has gone wrong. (Inc might 
argue that il" I lasein's possibilities are (lie surfs of things thai cannot come to be present, 
then they are not [iilnra] either, and iT not futural. then not distinctively temporal. In 
other words, one might urge that il' the argument above holds, the sense of "ahead" in 
"heiug-ahcad-ol-itseir" is only metaphorically temporal. Heidegger aekmm ledges the 
force of this consideration, when he concedes lhal his interpretation of Dasein "does 
violence" to the everyday under standing of human existence (SZ: 311). Still, lie believes 
that his interpretation is required by the phenomena. 

Heidegger answers that originary temporality explains time, and for that reason it 
deserves the title originary time. 

So. when we have shown that Ihe "time" that is accessible to Dasein's intelligibility is not 

onsjiiiary and ivhal is mure, (hut il arises out of authentic (Linp.irali h 'lien we are justi- 
fied, in accordance wi'h ■ h l lirnpnsilkin. ij |M!vr; /il doii'iijitiiiiii- in kibe liny Ji'iiijii'iiifilrj. 
which has Just been exhibited, originaty time. |SZ: 329) 

Time as we encounter it in our everyday experience is not originary. How do we 
encounter time in our everyday experience.' Heidegger uMuiguislies. in fact, two sorts 
of everyday time, world- time and time us ordUmnlit tout eived. Time as we ordinarily con- 
ceive il {drr vulture 'Aeitheiirit'D is time as the pure container of events. Heidegger may 
well build the term conceive" into its name, because he wants to emphasize lhat when 
we disengage from our ordinary experience and lalk about and contemplate time as 
such, we typically interpret lime as such a pure container, as the continuous medium 
of natural change. When we are pre- theoretically engaged with lime, however, we 
experience il as world-lime. World-time is Ihe sequence of meaningfully arlicnlaled. 
everyday limes: dinner time, bed time, rush hour, the Great Depression, the Cold War 
Era, the 1960s, and the like. 

World-time differs from ordinary time in that the times of world-time are overtly 
defined in terms of their relation to human interests, whereas ordinary limes are con- 
ceptualized as independent of human interests. Thus, the distinction between world- 
lime and ordinary lime shares some of the contours of the distinction between Ihe 
available and the occurreut. The available {das Zuhaiidene. the ready- io- hand) is the 
paraphernalia of human life, all of the things that are what they are in virtue of 
the way thev are involved in human practices. A football is a football in virtue of the 
role it plays in the game of football. Likewise for knives, computers, cornfields, etc. The 
occurreut (nVts Vorhtmdene. the present-ai-handl. however, is what il is independently 
of human practices. Electrons and galaxies, and maybe numbers too, would be and be 
what they are. whether or not humans had ever discovered them and developed 
theories about them. This parallel is no mere coincidence. 

World- time is the temporal medium in which worldly events take place, in which the 
available is caught up in human activities and in which human affairs run their course. 
Hammers are actually taken up and put to use in construction in world-time, and the 
World Series, presidential elections, and birthday parties all take place in world-lime. 
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World-lime is worM-time, both because it is the time in which worldly events are 
measured and ordered, and because it belongs to the very structure of the world. 
The world, in Heidegger's technical sense, is the concrete social milieu in which the 
available has its place and in terms of which human beings understand themselves. 
hence in which human beings lead their lives. (This is the world in the outic- 
e\is|f]iiid| sense, sense 3. defined on SZ: ii5. as elaborated in ^18.) As Heidegger w riles. 
the iv or Id is "that 'in which' a radical Dasein 'lives' " (SZ: 65). This world is arliculaied 
temporally: things happen in ihe world, and they can be measured in part by when and 
lor how long lliev happen. The. when and for how long of world-lime, however, are not 
understood in terms of the pure clock-time of nature. To answer when vis-n-vh world- 
lime is not to ask for a cosmological or natural specification of time, but rather to ask 
how an event is situated with respect to dinner time or Ihe American Civil War. These 
are the contentful, meaningful times in terms of which we lead our lives: they make up 
world- time. 

Ordinary time, however, is the pure flow of clock-time, meaningless, empty, and 
potentially precise, II is. as Heidegger says, a "pure succession'' (SZ: 422). The charac- 
teristic "databililv" and "signilicance" of world-lime are missing. World-time is datable 
in that the nows of world-time are essentially characterized in terms of their content: 
dinner lime is dinner time in virtue of its relation to dinner, fur example. What is more, 
because dinner time is defined in terms of dinner, it can he an appropriate or inappro- 
priate lime 1" do something: an inappropriate time to call a friend, an appropriate lime 
to tell your parents why you got detention at school. Ordinary lime lacks this databil- 
ity and significance. It is pure and apparently disconnected from human concerns. 

One might infer IV om all this that ordinary time is somehow "more real" than world- 
lime, because more independent. Whereas world-lime depends crucially on human 
practices in order lo be what it is, ordinary time does not seem to do so. To make Ihe 
point more striking, we. may think of ordinary lime as natural time- "nature- time" as 
Heidegger sometimes calls it - the time in which natural events take place. A natural 
event, such as ,in earthquake or super nova, is independent >>f human he-i ij Lis and their 
practices. They are. and would be what they are. whether or not humans existed. We 
are thus inclined to infer that the time in which ihey take place must likewise be inde- 
pendent or us, hence more real than world-time. As natural as these lasl inferences 
seem, thev are not right, according lo Heidegger. Natural time is not so radically inde- 
pendent of human life, nor is it "more real" than world- time. To see why. however, we 
must explore Ihe contours of Heidegger's temporal idealism, his idealism about lime. 
In the process we will also lind the answer to the question or why origiuary temporal- 
ity- is a form of time after all. 

By temporal idealism I mean the thesis that time depends on Dasein. As Heidegger 
puts it in Being and Time: "So. when we have shown that the 'lime' that is accessible to 
Dasein s intelligibility is not originary and. what is more, thai it arises out of authentic 
temporality" (SZ: 329), In Tlw Bask Problems he writes: "There is no nature-lime. 
inasmuch a.s all li are belongs esse] ilia llv tu Dasein" (GA 24: 370). In the most striking 
statement of the doctrine, he writes, in Introduction to Metaphysics: 

There is, in iiself, ihe possibility that humans not be at all. There indeed was a time when 
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itself in so far as humans are. There is no time in which humans were not. not because 
humans are from eternity and to eternity. bu[ ml her becaase lime is not I'k'mity. and lime 
only tempomlizes itself in eaeh cast 1 in every lime us hu mail-historical. (EM: 641 

No Dasein, no time. (This doctrine is close enough to classical idealist doctrines that it 
makes sense to call it a form of idealism, even though Dasein is not a subject, and time 
does not depend on ideas.) 

More specifically, time depends on Dasein, insofar as it depends on Dasein's originary 
temporality. Originary temporality is a formal structure of Dasein's being, and so. in 
this sense, world- lime and natural lime depend on the being of Dasein. The precise for- 
mula (inn here is crucial: lime belongs In Dasein's he] n;j.. Time is in H an en Lily. 1ml rather 
an on tological structure. For this reason Heidegger rarely savsof lime thai it "is." except 
when he is ur lieu luting a common or even philosophical misconception. Rulher. he uses 
the verb s'nli zi'khjni. which in ordinary German means "to ripen" or "come to fruition." 
One might try to leverage the term into an interpretation of originary temporality as a 
form of self-fulfillment, especially if one connects it with the prevalent verb skh voi- 
Izit'hcu I lo perform or In HMD in BehujnudThne. [believe this would be a mistake, however. 
In 14 iH Heidegger rejects the applicability of the metaphors of ripening and maturation 
to Dasein's fundamental structure (which is, obviously, not to say that individuals do 
not mature). Instead. Heidegger appropriates I he verb skli zi'UUjtv in order to construct 
a way of saying "lime is" without saving "lime is." Time is not. because lime is no entity. 
As he writes in Lojjit". TIw Oiwstion Cos it a tiliitj Truth: "Time cannot at all be occur rent: 
it does not have any sort of being - rather, it is the condition of the possibility that it 
gives |(S ijiht] such a thing as being (not entities). Time does not have the sort of being 
of sonic oihci thing, bill rather, il Mii/'i'u/'izi"." (u.-\ _! I : ■■! I Hi. Jusi as Heidegger iv riles 
"it gives being" (es ijilil Sein) — or later, "being obtains" (fins SViu ociijiwl skh) - rather 
than "being is." so he writes "time temporalis itself" ulii' '/.cu zeiiitjt skit), rather than 

So. to say that time depends on originary temporality is not to say that time would 
not be. if originary temporality were not. Rather, il is io say that if originary temporal- 
it} - did not obtain, world-time and natural time would not obtain either. We are not 
talking about ,m existential dependence here, in the logician's sense of "existential." 
but about something else. But what- As we saw above (SZ: 32S1). Heidegger writes that 
lime "arises out of' u'luspini;!! nti.vi originary lemporaliiv. Recall as well thai in the verv 
same passage he pointed to this relation ot arising out oi lo clarify in whin sense origi- 
nary temporality is time. Hence, by understanding what Heidegger means in writing 
that lime arises out or originary temporality, we can see both what he has in mind by 
way of time's dependence on originary temporality and why he thinks t hat originarv 
temporality is a sort of time. 

By "arise out of." Heidegger refers to a sort of conceptual or p hen om etiological 
degeneration. In a well known passage, he writes, "The ontological origin of the being 
of Dasein is not humbler' than what arises out of it: rather, it towers above the latter 
in power, and all arising out of in the ontological field is degeneration" (SZ: i 54). By 
"degeneration." Heidegger seems lo have in mind leveling off. as when he describes ordi- 
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iiiirv lime as leveled oil world-lime. World- lime is leveled off inlo ordinary lime, in that 
the dalabilily and significance of world-lime are "covered up," so that time seems 
me re.lv (o be a "pure succession of nows" (SZ: 422). The full bloom of world-time, as a 
sequence of datable, signilicant. spanned, mid public nows. is reduced to the narrower 
disk of a sequence of spanned and public nows. The world- lime now is not only signili- 
cant and datable, as discussed above, but also spanned and public. Nows are spanned. 
insular as Ihev slrelch from a before 10 an alter, from a no-longer- now to a uot-vet-now. 
Nows are public in that Ihev are not the private possession or horizon of an indi. Umal 
or group, bill rather accessible in all as a horizon lor measuring evenls. Ordinarv nows 
are spanned and public, bul not datable and significant. Thus, in degeneration the com- 
plex! tv of a phenomenon is covered up. so that some of its crucial features a re obscured. 
and this in turn makes the phenomenon appear to be something different. 

Just as ordinarv lime is a leveled off version of world-lime, so world- time is a leveled 
off form or originary temporality. Just as immediately above, we have a reduction in 
complexity or features, a narrowing down of understanding from a full-blooded 
phenomenon to one that is thinner. In this case, however, the thinning out is not the 
thinning of a now. Originarv temporalis, after all. does not consist of nows. Rather, we 
have a disconnection of the now from the ontological horizon in terms of which it 
makes sense. To spell this out, we must return to origmarv temporality and look into 
the one dimension of originarv temporalilv that we neglected above: the present. 

We saw above that originarv temporalilv consists of an originary future. Dasein's 
being- a head- of-itself insofar as it exists or understands itself in terms of some possible 
vrav lobe l.lasein. Ordinary temporalilv also invokes an originary past. Dasein's being- 
already-in-a-world. insofar as it is one to whom things already matter in determinate 
ways. But what of the originarv present- In Heidegger's technical language, the origi- 
narv rul lire and past consist of ecstases and horizons that are coordinated with one 
another. The ecstasis of the originary future is Dasein's pressing ahead, and the horizon 
is that into which Dasein presses ahead, namely, its possibilities. The ecstasis of the 
originarv past is Dasein s being already, and its horizon is the way things matter to 
Dasein. We must now ask ourselves, what are the ecstasis and horizon of the originary 
present- 
Heidegger calls the ecstasis of the originarv present enpit'scnuiuj [Gegemvdrtigm, 
making- present). The horizon of enpresenting is. Heidegger says, the in- order- to (SZ: 
i'ol.Thein-tii iter- to is Heidegger's general term for the involvement relation that binds 
tile available to the human practices in terms of which Ihev make s^n^e and ate deli tied. 
Contact cement is involved in home repair, because i I is in order to bind objects together. 
The in-order- to constitutes the significance of the available. Various uses of equipment 
are appropriate or inappropriate only in virtue of the equipment's defining in-order-to 
relation. It is. furthermore, only in terms of the web of in-order-to relations that nows 
themselves can be signilicant. Signilicanee. the worldliness or the world (flic W't'iiihhlyii 
dec Welt), is constituted bv I he in-order-to. This in-order-to is made accessible to Dasein 
in enpresenting. 

This is all to say that enptYseniini: or (he constitution of \vorldlv signilicanee is one 
of the three ecstases of originarv temporalilv. and enpreseiiiing's horizon, the in-order- 
to, is one of the three horizons of originary temporality. 
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The schema in which Dasein comes toward Itself fiitumUy. whether authentically or inau- 
thentically. is the for-Lhe-sake-of-itself. We 6x the schema in which Dasein is disclosed (o 
itsell in affectivity [BefindlhhMt] as thrown, as the in-the-face-of-wluch of thrownness. or 
betler the lo-whiL'h nl' abandonment It milk'iilcs ihf ruuijiaiKil siruclurc of beenness. 
Existing for -he sake i>f itself in Li"ir>i.j n l;: in nit-iit (iHlself lis [liniwn Dasein is lis being-umids! 
. . . also enprcscnliny. Ten.- hori^mid sebema cif I he fiivsnii is determined through the 
in-order^to. (SZ 3 65) 



Dasein's being-amidsl (Wiii-(>e;) iniraworldlv entities belongs to the structure of care, 
and its temporal meaning is enpresenting. Translated out of the jargon of Bciiui mul 
Time, this means that Dasein' s relation to the worldly entities and events that surround 
it. and thus to the meaningful time in which the events and entities hike place and find 
their location, is but one element of the structure of originary temporality. The degen- 
eration of originary temporality into world-lime is a reduction in the sense of a dis- 
connection, an abstraction, of the world-time now from its home in origliiarv 
temporality. 

This abstraction of the now. however, should not be thought of on the model of 
the medieval conception of the standing now [mint' stnus). The world-time now is 
nut disconnected from its own past and future, i.e. from other world-time nows. The 
standing now was conceived as a now, a moment of time, with no past and no future, 
a singular, isolated moment of time. The world-time now. as Heidegger conceives it. is 
isolated from the <>.' i</iiiiin/ past and future, but not from the world- lime past and future. 
The world-time now is one now in a sequence of nows: world-time is a succession 
of nows. The world-time now is intrinsically spanned from a world-lime past (no- 
longer- now) to a world- time future (uot-yet-now). It is thus spanned. Heidegger argues, 
because it is a significant now, a now defined by the relations implied in the 
in- order- to, 

The in-order- to binds the available to iis function and to its co-equipment. This coffee 
mug is in order to drink coffee. To be in order to drink coffee, however, the mug must 
be situated in an equipmental context. As Heidegger famously writes. "Sirictlv speak- 
ing, (here never is d piece of equipment. To the being of equipment (here belongs always 
an equipmental totality, in which this piece or equipment can be what it is' (SZ: b,N). 
Thus, the in-order-to binds the available to a task or function and from out of an equip- 
mental context. The understanding of these several relations is. moreover, captured in 
the ecstatic structure of our understanding of the world- time now. As Heidegger writes. 
"The expecting of the in-which In unity with the redlining or the with-which of involve- 
ment makes possible in its ecstatic unity the speeilieallv manipulative enpreseniing of 
the piece of equipment" (SZ: 5 5 5). That is, simply insofar as we enpresent the world- 
lime now. we also expect a world- lime future, in which the task in which the equipment 
is involved will be completed, and we retain the world-time past in which the equip- 
ment's co-equipmenl (the wir/i-iv/iic'i [diis W'oniil) of involvement) was available for use 
along with the equipment we are currently wielding. This ecstatic structure Heidegger 
calls tlie temporal}! 1 1 of iuciimsjianve lomevn. Put in comparatively jargon-free terms. 
Heidegger's point is that insofar as we are immersed in a now in which we deal will) 
llie paraphernalia of our world, we are aimed ahead into the completion of our tasks 
and rely upon the wherewithal of our environment. The world-time now is inhei entlv 
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spanned or stretched from a before loan after, l! is signilicanl. datable. sp;i lined, public, 
and sequential or successive. 

This world-time now-structure is. however, embedded in originarv temporality as 
merely one or the hitter's ecslases. We wield equipment in order to tackle tasks only 
because we understand ourselves the way we do: 1 apply contact cement to my dis- 
integrating formica countertop. because I understand myself as a homeowner. In 
Heidegger-speak, the in- which of involvement "goes back to" {ziirikkiji'lHri) (he for-the- 
sake-of-whieh of self-understanding (SZ: S4). Further. I relv on the co-availabilitv of a 
vise clamp, as f apply the contact cement, only because it makes a difference to me 
whether my house is falling apart. Again, in Heidegger- speak, we rely on the where- 
withal or co-equipment of a piece of equipment onh. because \ic are capable nf reiving 
mi anything at all. onlv because our (asks already mailer to us. The structural unity of 
the ecstases of the temporality' of circumspective concern is parasitic upon the unity of 
originary temporality. The world-lime now necessarily spans from the before to the 
after, because it is embedded in the structure of originary temporality, 

Here we arrive at Heidegger's comprehensive explanatory strategy. We can recog- 
nise phenomenologieallv [hat (lie now experienced in engaged everyday praclice is 
part of a larger whole, the whole that is the care-structure of Dasein, Heidegger culls 
the structural unity of care originartj temporality. When we considered this above, 
however, we quickly arrived at the question of why originary temporality should be 
thought of as a sort of time at all. Heidegger answers bv showing how if we do classify 
i iri gi nary temporality as a form of dme. we are able to explain aspects of ordinary lime 
that otherwise remain mysterious, such as its continuity. The continuity of natural lime 
is the way in which natural times stretch back to their immediate predecessors and 
forward to their immediate successors. This continuity or unbrokennessof natural lime 
remains a brute fact about time, unless we can explain ii metaphysically. For this reason. 
metaphysicians have long sought to do so, but always failed. Heidegger's suggestion is. 
then, to explain the continuity of natural time as a reduced or leveled oft form of the 
span of world-time. The spannedness of world-time, what is more, is merely a leveled 
off form of the inherent unity of originarv temporality the way in which the originary 
future and originarv past are intrinsically bound up with one another and with the 
originary present, which opens up the now for us. In short, originarv lemponiliiv 
should be called a form of time, because it is explanatorily fruitful to do so. ".A potiori lit 
denoniinatio" : the name derives from the more powerful |SZ: 329). (Heidegger believes. 
moreover, that he can offer explanations of the irreversibility and infinitude of lime as 
well.) 

Therefore. Heidegger aims in one stroke to answer two central questions: why call 
originary temporality "time." and why hold that lime is dependent upon originary tem- 
porality.'- In both cases, the. answer is that the three varieties of lime t originarv tempo- 
rality, world-lime, ordinary limet form a degenerating series. If we view ordinary lime 
as a thinned out version of world- time, and if we regard world-time as a disconnected 
abstraction from oil gi nan' temporality we gain explanatory leverage on lime. We can 
now see why ordinary time is continuous, infinite, and irreversible, where beforehand 
these were bald mysteries. Moreover, if we accept this account in terms of degenera- 
tion, we have an excellent reason to regard originarv temporality as a form of time: it 
is a fuller and explanatorily more fundamental form of time. 
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Residual Issues: Authenticity and Historicality 

[ have assumed, without arguing explicitly. Ihal originarv temporalis is "modal Iv indif- 
ferent'' with respect In authenticity andinaulhenlicitv. This will surprise mam" readers. 
for 165 of Bpjjiif (iiirf Time, which first introduces originarv temporality, focuses on 
authentic temporality and follows upon two and one- half chapters devoted to death, 
guilt, conscience, resoluteness, and authenticity. I contend, however. Ihal Heidegge v • 
initial focus on authentic temporality is merely strategic. Heidegger is concerned with 
death and anxiety for two reasons. First, the distinction between an exisieniiallv 
authentic or owned life and an inauthenlic or unowned life is located in one's response 
lo death and anxielv. Second, dealh and anxiety rei eal important structures of Dasein's 
being. Thai Dasein can lind itself unable to understand itself and project forth into a 
way of life, that it can lind itself equally indifferent to all human possibilities, shows 
that it is capable of living as nothing, as a question without even a provisional answer. 
This, in turn, forces us to recognize that the possible ways to he Daseiu are not possi- 
ble as potentially acuiali/able. that Dasein presses ahead into a future that never can 
become present. The latter implies, finally, that originarv temporality is noi successive. 
(The preceding is a synopsis of the argument above.) 

Thus. Heidegger focuses first on authentic temporality, because the analysis of 
authenticity makes up the contest in which he has nudged us toward seeing just how 
exotic our mode of being really is. He makes clear along the way. however, that origi- 
narv temporality as such is modally indifferent. Two passages may serve as represen- 
tative: "Running ahead \!>iis \ i>rltiit!cn. anticipation, the authentic version of the future] 
makes Dasem diiiliviuiuiih: lutural. and indeed in such a way thai running ahead it sell' 
is only possible in so far as Dasein. us an entitif. always already comes toward ilself at 
all [iiherhauptl that is, in so far as it is futural in its being at all" (SZ: 32 5, see also 527). 
In other words, the authentic future is but one mode or something more fundamental, 
namely, the originarv future. "The schema in which Dasein comes toward itself 
futurally, whether iniliienticalhj or iimuthenliealhi. is the for- the-sake-of- itself" (SZ: 365. 
emphasis altered). That is. the origiuary future is specifically neither authentic nor 
inauthenlic. Despite appearances to the contrary, originarv temporality is modallv 
in different. For this reason, exploring authentic temporality, although it would be rel- 
evant here, is noi necessary. So. space limitations encourage me to leave the topic to 
another occasion. 

The same space limitations also force me to leave the theme of historicality to 
another contest. Historicality is obviously closely bound up with temporality I do not 
believe, however. Ihal originarv lemporalilv just is historically las is at least suggested 
by Gadamer 1975: Guignon 1983: Poggeler 1987), nor that the chapter on histori- 
cality in Jii'i.'ii.f ami Thae sheds much light on lemporalilv pel «'. As Heidegger savs. "the 
analysis of the hisloricalilv of Dasein aims to show lhai this entity is not 'temporal' 
because it 'stands in history.' but rather the opposite, that it does and can exist histori- 
cally only because it is temporal in the ground of its being" (SZ: 376). 

The concept of historicality aims to capture the distinctive way in which Dasein 
stands in time, distinctive in virtue of its originarv temporality. In a nutshell. Dasein is 
historical, in Ihal it inherits ils possibilities from its forebears and inherits them as 
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already mattering. Dasein's possibilities are handed down to it by way of tradition. 
Heidegger's discussion of hisiorieality may be illuminating for its own sake. bin il does 
not spell out originarv temporality itself. 

One (heme we cannot leave to the side, however, is the official and ultimate reason 
why Heidegger is ink-rested in temporality in Ihe lirsl place: its role in ontology. 



Temporality and Ontology 

In the course of exploring the relationship belwecn originarv temporally, world- lime. 
and ordinary time we have seen the close relationship between world-lime and the 
available, and between ordinary lime and the occur rent. Indeed, world- lime eons li lutes 
the temporal structure of the being of equipment, just as ordinary time is the tempo- 
ral structure of the being of the occur rent. All this gives us leverage on Heidegger - 
claim that "i ]()](' is (hill oil i he basis of whkh Dasein understands and interprets some- 
thing like being" (SZ: 17). The three basic sorts of being tSt'iiistu wi) discussed in lici'uj 
and Time are existence (the being of Dasein). being-available (the being of equipment i. 
and being-occurrenl (the being of independent objects]. For each of these three sorts 
of being, moreover, there is a corresponding mode of time: originarv (emporiilitv. world- 
lime, and ordinary time. Whenever we understand something as an entity, that is, in 
terms of its being, we do so on the horizon of time. We understand being, en lilies qua 
entities, in terms of time. This is whal Heidegger calls the Temporality of being iific 
jV.','."!,'.'i[;'i'i<i"i ih's Vi.'iM: "The fundamental ontologioal task of (he interpretation of being 
as such, therefore, includes working out the Tcinpoialiiii o! fvim.f. The concrete answer 
to the question of the sense of being is given for the first lime in the exposition of the 
problematic of Temporality' (SZ: 191. Heidegger never completes this task. alas. It 
would have been center stage in Division Three, of Bciinj and Time, which he abandoned. 
Without diving too much into speculation, we can reconstruct some of the basic out- 
lines of his vision, however. Pari of Heidegger's goal was to explain the fundamental 
unity of being in general. What binds Dasein's existence, the aval labi lily of equipment. 
and the occurrence of things together, so thai they all count as modes of being? We may 
divide this question in I wo: whal binds the three modes together, and in virtue or whal 
does the whole complex count as being? 

As we saw in the preceding section, the three modes of being are all fundamentally 
slruclured bv modes of lime and (emporiilitv These varie lies of lime 'are bound together 
by the complex relations of degeneration and dependence we have explored. Ordinary 
time is a degenerate form of world-time, and world- time a degenerate form of originarv 
temporality. In some sense, we are learning to see time as ordinarily conceived as a 
sopetiicial and degraded version of originarv temporality. We are lea ruing to see what 
lime "really is." At its conceptual core -which is not a pared down logical scaffolding, 
but a fuller whole that makes sense of its degenerate faces - time is origiuary tempo- 
rality Because lime is at bottom originarv temporality, being is at bottom Dasein's 
existence. "Of course, only as long as Dasein is . . . 'is there' [gibt es'] being" (SZ: 212). 
This is to say that being at large depends on Dasein. It is not to say. however, thai 
entities depend on Dasein: were all humans to pass from the scene, the stars would not 
blink out of existence. And ves. before humans evoked, the dinosaurs strode the Earth. 
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It is only to say that the being of these things would not obtain, were there no Dasein 
(see Blaflner 1994b for more detail). This is a complex and dark position, but it 
is Heidegger's. It fits in well with the interpretation we have developed here, and it 
clarifies the significance of the Temporality of being. 

Finally, the oddest question we have asked: why are existence. availability, andoccur- 
rentncss modes of being- Here we have very little to go on. but perhaps the following 
m;iv crack [lie dour open just a lad. In Ihisii I'toblem^ Heidr^ei' wnles. "The sequence. 
mentioned earlier, of projections so to speak arranged one upon another: midrrsi, Hid- 
ing of entities, projection upon being, understanding of being, projection upon time, 
has its end with the horizon of the ecstatical unity of temporality" (GA 24: 4i7). 
Temporality, or more properly, Temporalitat, is the final horizon for the understanding 
of anything itt all. Although the argument here is barely a hint, it at least sug^esls ,i 
thought: what better basis for regarding suine tiling us living than that it constitutes the 
final horizon of interpretation and understanding? Time is meant to be thai horizon. 
and in its most fundamental mode, time is original'; tempuralilv. To end where vie 
began. "In order to make this transparent, we require an original ;i c\vhauiou of time as 
the horizon of I he uitdei •iunuting of bi'iuii in 'arms oi ivinporahig <is ihv being of ihisein \v!io 
understands being" (SZ: 17). 
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Dasein and "Its" Time 
PIOTR HOFFMAN 



In|65 of Being ami Time. Heidegger finally fulfills (lie promise given in the In trod uci ion: 
lie shows how the meaning of the being of Dasein, that is. the meaning of care, is 
indeed temporality. The paragraph's purpose is indicated bv its very title. "Tempi ins lily 
as the Onlologica! Meaning of Care." The three items in the structure of care are now 
interpreted in temporal terms and are given a grounding in Dasein's temporality. "The 
ahead-of itself is grounded in the future. In the 'beiug-alreadv-in . . .'. the character 
of 'haying been' is made known. 'Being- alongside . . .' becomes possible in making 
present" (SZ: -\17l These temporal grounds of exi.slenlialilv. thrownness. and tailing 
are the "ecstases" of Dasein's temporality, and these ecstases are introduced to us as 
representing an order of "ahead" and "already." although. Heidegger quickly points 
out. this is not the sort of temporal order we have in mind when we refer to the future 
and to the past as to what is "later" and "earlier.'' Still, with this qualification, or rather 
an account of it, Heidegger is in a position to say quite a few things about the ecstases 
in general: and he can then go an to offer, in chapter 4 of Division II. a systematic rein- 
terpretation of Dasein's every day ness in terms of Dasein's temporality. 

And so it may come as something of a surprise to us when, at the end of the very 
same chapter, so rich in detailed analyses. Heidegger speaks of "the inadequacy of our 
explication of temporality" (S r /: 37 I ), We may ask, whv inadequacy- What was. whal 
might have been, so inadequate about an "explication" through wltkh Heidegger 
fulli I led his initial promise from the Introduction by demonstrating how temporality is 
indeed the meaning of being of Dasein.' And what was so inadequate about his having 
applied this general view as the guiding light for the immediately following reinterpre- 
tation of Dasein's evervdavness in terms of Dasein s temporality? As Heidegger is now 
telling us, the shortcomings of his Interpretation of temporality . . . given thus far" 
t.SZ: i72i create the danger of immobilizing Dasein. "Have we not hitherto been con- 
stantly immobilizing Dasein in certain situations, while we have, consistently' 
with this, been disregarding the fact that in living unto its days Dasein sirt'iilies itself 
along temporally' in the sequence of those days?" (SZ: 372), It is not sufficient, then, 
to explicate Dasein's temporality as a mere order. It will also be necessary to explicate 
Dasein's temporal strctchedness for, without it, Dasein will be viewed as immobilized. 
its ecstatic character notwithstanding. Bui what, precisely, does Heidegger here have in 
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If we were dealing willi ilie ordinary notion of lime, we could easily make sense of 
lliis distinction wilh the aid of McTaggari's classical distinction between A-series and 
B-series. Take three events E, E', E". If E is earlier than E' and E' is earlier than E": if. 
[.■[inversely. E' is later than E and E" is later than E', then the relations of "later" and 
"earlier" between these three terms are permanent and can never change. In other 
words, the order of succession is permanent. This is the purely static B-series. But. as a 
point of common sense, the notion of time does seem to involve some notion of change. 
For the very same II'. lixed forever as later" than E and "earlier" than E". was at some 
point in time "in the future", it then became "present" and, in the end. it lapsed into 
the "past." The A-series is the series within which these three changing qualities or 
fulnritv. presenlness. and paslness can be attributed to an event despite its lixed and 
unchanging position in the order of time. 

But while such treatment may be enough to capture the relevant features (the order 
and the passage) of lime as oidiiuiiiin understood, it is not Heidegger's strategy In slop 
ill Mini level. Huile I lie en l raw tile [.'en Ira I features < >f (lie ordinary conception of time 
must be shown to be derivable from Dasein's everyday concern wilh lime [with lime as 
"world time." in Heidegger's terminology). And where does the everyday Dasein 
concern itself with the flow, or the passing, of time? 

Heidegger has answered this question already in the same place where he first 
warned us about the danger or "immobilizing" Dasein by disregarding Dasein's tem- 
poral stretchedness. Dasein does stretch itself temporally for it is "a fact of existing 
Dasein 111 ill in spending ils lime il takes 'time' into its reckoning from day to day" | SZ: 
371). Now, Dasein's "reckoning" with time has been mentioned and identified even 
earlier as pari and parcel of Dasein's everyday circumspective concern (SZ: 3 52-3). We 
are thus given a list of steps we must lake, and of concepts we must clarify, in order to 
avoid that danger of "immobilizing" Dasein. The key move is to bring out Dasein's 
slrelcliedness. To do this, in turn, we must focus upon Dasein's everyday behavior of 
reckoning with time. What is it, then, about Dasein's structure that makes Dasein 
reckon with time. : 

Here is how Heidegger answers I his indispensable question: "in utilizing itself for the 
sake of itself. Dasein uses itself up' \verhraiwhl skh\. In using itself up. Dasein uses it sell' 
-that is to sail. Its lime. In using time. Dasein reckons wilh il" (SZ: 3 3 3; emphasis added). 
Thus. Dasein reckons with the time it uses (as when I say: I don' t have the time to gel 
through ibis Ira flic jam) because Dasein uses its own time. But what is Dasein's li me- 
lt is. Heidegger explains, (he inherently finite time ""allotted llh'sehieden may also be ren- 
dered as apportioned] to Dasein" (SZ: 410). To put it plainly, when pursuing its for- 
the-sake-of-which Dasein iinds itself consuming ils lime- the lime of which Dasein has 
only so much to consume. Heidegger's works from the period of Being and Time supply 
numerous clarilica lions of this limited lime that Dasein linds "allotted" to itself (indeed 
that Dasein "is") and of this time's crucial role in determining the structure of Dasein. 
Dasein ilself can be described as "temporally particular" (GA 20: 205—6, 320-1. 
3 31-3), since its particularity cannot be understood otherwise than as Dasein s being 
"at its time." "This 'in each particular instance' \ie\. at the (itsi lime' | jewciHg]. or the 
structure or the 'particular while' [jewciligkcit] is constitutive for every character of 
being of this entity-. That is, there is simply no Dasein which would be as Dasein that 
would not in its very sense be 'at its lime.' temporally particular [jeweiliges]'' (GA 20: 
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2.0b). But this "in each instance mine" here mentioned is nothing oilier than Dasein's 
niineness" [lenii'iii'uiki'in we are la mi liar with from Beiiujmul Time (SZ: 42-5). ' And so 
it makes no sense to speak of Dasein s mineness without viewing Dasein as using up 
its own time, that is. the linite lime alloted to it. 

But this is quite enough to understand vvhv Dasein's temporality includes not only 
the order of ecstases. but also the required dynamical component of the Mow or passage 
of time. Dasein's time is itself passing, for Dasein is always consuming its time. 
Heidegger himself indicates the relevant conceptual connections which allow him to 
remove the alreadv signaled danger of "immobilizing" Dasein in the purely static order 
of ecstases. As he warns us of this danger, and attempts to meet it. he calls upon the 
phenomenon of Dasein's stretchedness in reckoning with time. We now know that 
Dasein is lemporallv stretched and reckons with lime insofar as Dasein uses up it a own 
finite time — the time that makes Dasein temporally particular, jeweitiijes. In terms 
of stretchedness as so understood Heidegger clarifies the dynamical aspect or 
Dasein's temporality, the aspect he calls agitation' or "movement. " "The move.menl 
|/!!"iiv;,i(,'ieir] of existence is not the motion [Be\vc<jiiiui\ of something present-at-hand. 
It is di'!iikdik\n terms of the way Dasein stretches along" (SZ: 374-5. emphasis added!. 

Furthermore, Dasein's stretching along is. in the last analysis, "the way in which 
Dasein stretches alotuj between birth and death'' (SZ: 37 3). To a Dasein viewed as a tem- 
poral particular, i.e. as being only "at its time,'' the beginning is just as necessary as the 
end. Indeed. Dasein may be viewed as "being-loward-the-end" where, death is only one 
of the ends or Dasein (ibid. I. For without being bounded bv its beginning as well. Dasein 
would not be a "closed round" whole (ibid.). And so both Dasein's beginning and 
Dasein's "being-low ards-the-beginning" (ibid.) are constitutive of Dasein. This is why 
the two ends of Dasein belong to. and are only possible in terms of. Dasein's structure 
as care (ibid.). But the structure of care, as well as cares temporal meaning, have 
already been brought out. Accordingly, just as being-toward-death discloses Dasein s 
possibility and futurity, so too Dasein's heing-toward-ihe beginning discloses Dasein's 
thrownnuess and pastness (ibid. ). Dasein can thus be described as "the between' which 
relates hi r 111 and death" (SZ: 3741. and relates them through its own stretchedness as 
a "movement" of existence. 

To some degree, at least, this dynamical aspect of Dasein's temporality did break 
through the layer of Heidegger's earlier interpretation of the ecstases as an order of 
"ahead" and "already." In fact, in the passage first introducing the very concept or 
ecstases. Heidegger has already stressed that temporality's "essence is a process of tem- 
poralizing in the unit} - of ecstases" (SZ: 329. emphasis added). But he himself soon 
came to recognize that it was impossible to do justice to this dynamical aspect of tem- 
porality without bringing out Dasein's "movement" as Dasein stretches itself between 
birth and death. Was it too much to say. as Heidegger did, that this dynamical. 
processlike quality of temporality is its "essence"; Perhaps it was. since the order of 
ecstases is just as "essential" to temporality as its passage. Hut then again: there would 
be no finite temporality with its ecstases if Dasein were not stretched (and hence 
moving! between its two ends of birth and death. 

Couldn't we account for Dasein's "movement" of existence without appealing to 
Dasein's using up the lime it finds "allotted to itself. Alter all. Dasein is an entity the 
being or which is an "issue" for it- that is. as an ongoing activity of self-inler ['relation 
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Dasein is fundamentally unsettled. And what else do we need to account for its ever- 
incomplete and ever-moving temporality? To present temporality as a fixed order of 
ecstases would be to overlook Heidegger's dictum: "temporality 'is' not an entity at all. 
It is not. but it temportdizet, itself" iSZ: 328). And so, it seems, the very circumstance 
thai Dasein is unsettled would be sufficient to account for the dynamical quality of its 
temporality. 

But I think any such suggestion would be off target as far as Heidegger's view is con- 
cerned. It is true, of course, that Dasein's temporalis is unsettled: and it is also true 
thai within the ordinary view of (he passage of time this element of uusettledness of 
the temporal How is glossed over. But if Dasein's temporal passing is unsettled, the 
unsriiledness does not account for the passing. Insofar as Dasein is using up its time 
(and thus taking a stand on it one way or another). Dasein makes its time unsettled: 
but in order to use its time, Dasein must find it allotted to itself, and must find it allot fed 
as Unite, that is. as bound to be extinguished. At some point Heidegger puis it quite 
plainly: "because the temporality of that Dasein which must lake its time is finite, its 
days are already numbered'' (SZ: 41 5). That is, while using its lime (and thus making 
it unsettled). Dasein finds its time as running out: and this running out of Daseiu's time 
is nothing other than the passing of Dasein's "own" time. 

To see why the self's unset lledness alone will not be sufficient to account for tempo- 
rality, let us briellv consider Sartre's account. Quite like Heidegger - indeed. following 
in Heidegger's footsteps - Sartre views the activity of the self as essentially unsettled. 
Like Heidegger, too, and in even stronger terms. Sartre stresses the priority of the 
dynamic over the static aspect of temporality: the dynamic temporal [is] the secret of 
the static constitution of time" (Sartre 19 56: 1 JO): that is. without the element of tem- 
poral tlow, the self's ecstases would be fixed and immobilized, and this means that they 
would cease to be temporal iMcTaggart makes the same point about ordinary time: 
without the A-series. the B-series would lose the element of change and. therefore. 
would cease to he a temporal series). Unlike Heidegger, though, Sartre thinks that the 
mere unseltledness of the self — without any appeal to the self's using up" the time 
a Hi it led or apportioned to it - is qui if su ilk! en I (o acconnl fur the dynamic lea line of 
the self's temporality. This is the issue he lakes up in a section titled "The Dynamic of 
Temporality" (Sartre 1956: 142-9). 

As Sartre (1956: 1471 himself indicates, his argument here is a straightforward 
application of his view of consciousness as a being for itself lacking any fixed and 
St- (lied ideulii 1 . and consisting, merely in a ni hi la (ion oi being. Take Sari re's cc It-bra led 
case of a cafe wail el'. While lie unceasingly piojecls himself loward I'ciuii a waiter (i.e. 
being a conscious agenl wilh a stable and sell lei! identity, what Sartre calls an "in-itself- 
for-itself"). he can never actualize such a possibility, for the for-itself can never (fully 
and stably] he anything. As his possibility, the waiters desired "in-ilselM'or-itself" is 
always ahead of him: but as in principle unrealizable this ' iu-itself- for-itself is not 
ahead of him in the sense of something that is not yet actual, but can become so sub- 
sec[ueuilv. later. The Heideggerian lineage of this idea is obvious and Sartre relies upon 
Heidegger's own concept of "ecstases" to describe this peculiar temporality of the self. 
Now, in The Dynamic of Temporality" section Sartre asks us to "imagine" a for-itself 
endowed with the ecstases void of any element of flow or change internal lo (hem. Such 
an "ensemble [of ecstases] becomes a made totality" (Sartre 1956: 148), an ensemble 
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"which is" (ibid.): and this is incompatible with the structure of consciousness as a nihi- 
lation of being, since within such an immobilized totality of ecstases nihilaticm itself 

would become settled mid stable, il would become a mere "ijivrn" |Sartre 19 56: 149). 
ff nihilation is not to be such a mere given (which would establish il as a fully lixed and 
ihiML'.-iike being in-itself"), if it is to be a genuine "spontaneity" (as Sartre explains, he 
here uses these two terms, nihilation and spontaneity, as equivalent) then it must be 
seen as an "escape from itself. . . and [an] escape from that ve.rv escape" (Sartre 19 56: 
148). In this consist the "metamorphosis' (Sartre 1956: 144) and the "internal 
change" (Sartre 1956: 146] of consciousness, that is. the required dynamic element of 
its temporality. 

But why should we view this unceasing spontaneity of consciousness as a temporal 
process- True, when underslood in Sarlrean terms, that is. as equivalent with nihila- 
tion. spontaneity can' t be anything other than an unceasing "refusal" of being (Sartre 
19 56: 14S). But this is not sufficient to support the claim that such a "spontaneity can I 
be without temporalizing itself" (Sartre 19 56: 148). For the refusal of being (and the 
refusal of that refusal, etc.) does not. by itself, imply the quality of the specifically tetn- 
;>oi\il inodili cation wilbm I he sell! The noumenal choices w hereby I lie Kami an sell' mod- 
ifies and transforms (or freely chooses not to modify and transform) his intelligible 
character are a glaring example of such a non-temporal spontaneity. In the course of 
his present argument Sartre briellv considers this Kantian spontaneity and rejects il as 
amounting to an attribution of an "essence" to the self — Kant's conception is thus 
deemed incompatible with the self's militating structure (Sartre 19 56: 149). But even 
if this criticism is correct, it does not imply that the ongoing unsettledness of the 
Sartrean nihilating self is eo ipso temporal. We cannot attribute temporality to it by 
situating it within objective lime since Sartre, like Heidegger, aims at deriving the 
objective time from the temporality or the self. But where Heidegger views Dasein's 
nnsiriileilnessas Uasein's activity of using up the Unite lime "allotted" to it ( that is. of 
using up its own time), Sartre has no such or similar concept at his disposal, In fact. 
since death does not even belong to I he on tologieal structure of the Sartrean "for-itself" 
(Sartre 1956: 546-7). those much needed Heideggerian concepts could not even be 
transplanted onto the soil of Sartre's phili iSi phj 

Heidegger relies upon the very same concepts to bring out the structure of Dasein's 
"historizing.' "The specific movement in which Dasein is streUhed nloiuj mid siiritlws 
itself along we call its 'historizing' " (SZ: 375). To be sure, this definition is still incom- 
plete, for. as historizing. Dasein's movement shows also the persistence" and the "con- 
stancy" or Dasein. Already in Division fine of Beinaatut Time (164) Heidegger has been 
expounding an a "self- constancy" of Dasein. so different from the purely formal and 
non-temporal 1 of the Kantian apperception, but still indispensable Tor securing the 
unity of Dasein throughout its temporalizing. This is why Heidegger now' speaks of "the 
specilic movement mid persistence which belong to Dasein's historizing" (SZ: 375. 
emphasis added). And it is only now. he continues, that the problem of self-conslancv 
of the self (imposing asil does, and always did. the requirement of reconciling the self's 
movement and persistence) can be tackled. 

The problem can be tackled because Dasein is "its" time. Dasein's movement and 
persistence is historizing. (.n'sc'ie'ieii. But iH'Stlieheii means simply "to happen." Now, a 
happening is certainly something particular: il is always this happening and not that 
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(or some still other) happening. But it is also temporal: a happening is something that 
begins and ends. As Geschehen. then, Dasein is. once again, temporally particuha 
I tcxwiiitjrs); that is. Dasein's "mineness" must be. once again, understood as Dasein's 
being at (or simply being) "its" time. Since historizing characterizes a temporally par- 
ticular Dasein. historizing discloses Dasein's own particular "fate'' [Se'tkksii!). Dasein 
histories itscll' in many ways. In "primordial historizing" the authentic Dasein lakes 
up its fate "in a possibility which it has inherited ;md vei it has chosen" (SZ: 384). Dasein 
can be said to have "inherited" this possibility for all possibilities of authentic existence 
come down to Dasein from its heritage (ibid.). Moreover, since Dasein is a communal 
being, a being-wilh. "its hislorizing is a co-histoii^ing and is delcrminalive tor it as 
di'suuii (i icsr/iir/i]" (SZ: iX4). In this wav Dasein's individual historizing is eo ipso his- 
torical [jjeschkhtlich) in the sense of being a part of the history of a community. 

This is not mere histori/ing anv more: it is Dasein's historically, (icsciuchtlikeit. Still, 
the latter can be made intelligible only in terms of the former (SZ: 374-5. 382-3). 
Hiv"ri:-iiii£ has already been iden tilled as the "spccilic movement and persistence" in 
which Dasein is "its" time. Consequently, if Dasein s historically is to be made intelli- 
gible in terms of Dasein's own historizing. then historicalitv must "beloiuj. lis an essen- 
tial constitutive state, io tlie stibjectiviiti of the 'hi si orient' ■uibject" (SZ: 3S2). But how could 
historically -i.e. thai feature of Dasein w hereby Dasein linds itself anchored in a col- 
lective, shared history -belong to the "subjectivity" of Dasein's own historizing There 
is no mystery here and I lie link is more solid titan the eh in i >|ogioal kniNltip. plaved upon 
bv Heidegger, between Geschehen and Geschklttiichkeit. As a temporal particuiar. Dasein 
is "its" time, But its time is also the time in which Dasein lives, as when we say of, for 
example. Stendhal's heroes, that "Fabrizio del Don go's time was the time of the 
Napoleonic wars." or that "[tilien Surd's lime was I lie lime of the I'.ourbon restoration." 
Thus an authentic Dasein can "lake over its own tlirowiuiessandbeiii the moment of vision 
for 'its time' "(SZ: 385). Here "for its time" ' (fiir ''seine Zeit") means the time of the his- 
torical situation in which Dasein linds itself and in terms or which it must define ilself. 
Dasein is thus historical in the literal sense of the term. But Dasein is historical only 
because it is "its" time in the still deeper sense of being temporally particular, jeweiiiites. 

To conclude: both Dasein's reckoning with lime and Dasein's historicality are 
grounded in Dasein's using up its own lime, the lime allotted or apportioned to Dasein. 
In introducing these concepts, we recall. Heidegger was aiming at accounling for the 
'pecili tally dynamical aspects or human temporaliziug. But this Heideggerian account 
comes with its own price. In using up its own time Dasein can be said to be consuming 
it or running out of it: and this indicates the required element of the temporal passage 
I a conditio sine qua non of any timet within Dasein ilself But- and here is the rub — how 
are we to conceive this temporal passage internal to Dasein: Clearly, this cannot be 
viewed as a case of the flow making up temporal succession. To attribute succession to 
Dasein's temporality would be lo violate one of the key tenets ol Heidegger's philosophy: 
"Dasein. in existing, can never establish ilself as a tact which ispresent-at-haud, arising 
and passing away 'in the course of time.' with a bit of it past already" (SZ: 32<Xt. We 
must, then, ascribe to Dasein some temporal passage which would be very different 
from succession yet still merit to be called "temporal." In terms of our ordinary, and 
even circumspective, understanding of time, the eoneepl Heidegger puts forward and 
employs is thus made up of incompatible components. How could Heidegger justify the 
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use of sued a concept and if he could juslilV il. vvhv would he persist in speaking here 
of "time" - as he clearly does when he designates the "primordial temporality" as 
"primordial time" (SZ: 129)? 

To these very pertinent questions Heidegger gives repeatedly the same answer: 
Dasein s temporality uteri is being culled "lime." because lime (as understood circum- 
speclivelv. ordinarily, or even scicnlilieallv I can be derived from Dasein's temporality i SZ: 
329; GA 24: 368—9), As it stands, this answer is not very satisfactory. Take a meta- 
physician or a theologian who succeeds in "deriving" from God the existence and the 
essence of the world. This does not yet warrant using the same concepts when speak- 
ing of God and of His creation. What is still needed, for that purpose, is the presence of 
some resemblance, or some common nature, shared by God and the world He has 
created. By I he same standard, in order to show I ha I he can jusliliablv apply the concept 
"time" to Dasein's temporality (or that he can even speak of "temporality" - a term 
which. b\ Use It. indicates some connection, however thin, with lime). Heidegger would 
have to show not only thai time is derivable from Dasein's temporality but. in addition. 
that lime and temporality do have some resembling features or some common nature 
in virtue of which we can indeed speak of "primordial temporality" as "primordial 
time." To investigate whether or not Heidegger succeeds in carrying out this project 
would be. of course, a monumental task i,ir bevond the limits of the present chapter. 

Happily, though, success or failure of such a derivation (of time from Dasein's tem- 
poralis) is not the only test we can apply to Heidegger's account. For at almosi even 
stage of his analytic Heidegger appeals, and does so as ,i mailer of philosophical prin- 
ciple, to the "atleslaiii.nl' or 'testimony" of Dasein itself. Fur example - but this is a kev 
example indeed - when speaking oT Dasein's being-loward-dealh he slates clearly I ha I 
such a concept would be a "fantastical exaciion" if it could not be validated by being 
"al tested" in concrete experiences of Dasein i'SZ: 2ii(i-7l. Dasein's condition as a whole 
(that is care and its temporal meaning] is attested to in the fundamental moods of 
anxiety and boredom. To be sure, there is no ana l\ sis of boredom in Being and Time itself. 
Hut boredom is mentioned in The Concept of Time (1924) and in What Is Meiiip'iji'-ii^r 
(1929) (See Heidegger 1992: 14E, 16E; GA 9). Above all, Tfie Fundamental Concepts of 
\leui:>i!!isks ( 1 929/19 3D) contains long analyses of boredom and of its pivotal role in 
disclosing Dasein's temporality (GA 29/30). Now. anxiety and boredom disclose tem- 
porality in two different ways. Anxiety discloses temporality as the order of ecslases. 
while boredom discloses temporal) I v as the passing avvav of Dasein's time. Needless to 
sav. these different functions of anxieiv and boredom can represent only differences in 
emphasis: Tor. as we saw earlier, there would be no ecstatic order without Dasein's 
inbeieiillv dynamical slrelchedness between birth and death. With this qua lilicaiion. 
however, il can be said that anxieiv and boredom are indeed focused upon those two 
different aspects of Dasein's temporality. 

Of this function of boredom, the very meaning of Langeweile - the German term for 
boredom - gives us a telling indication. On its deepest and metaphysically most sig- 
nificant level (this is the "profound boredom" Heidegger finds expressed in the phrase 
"il is boring for one"), boredom opera I es as the disclosure of the oppressive character 
of the finite temporality allotted to Dasein. The profound boredom is. in this funda- 
mental respect, quite different from the other two forms of boredom Heidegger also 
analyzes. In the first form of boredom what is boring is this or that (some particular 
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entity, circumstance, etc.); in its second form, boredom is not focused upon anything 
determinate [GA 29/30: 172— 3), In this second form or boredom. Dasein is bored by 
unu- i I self, albeit still in a miller superficial way: for in the second form of boredom lime 
is taken merely as ail iimni >bi li^ed standing present, cut oil from our past and future 
(liA 24/51): 124-5). Now, in profound boredom." "time entrances \hatim\ Dasein, not 
as the lime which lias remained standi nil. as ilislinci from llowing. but rather the liuii' 
l'i j.'V.'.'il '■ui !i ili'ivusij mid its slaiitliiijj. the lime which in each case Dn^eiii usi'lftis a whole 
is" (GA 29/51): 22 II. What Heidegger here rules out as entrancing Dasein is the [lowing 
and the standing of time as disclosed in those earlier, more superficial forms of 
boredom. But, on the other hand, what is this lime thai Dasein itself "is" (and is "as a 
whole"!, and how can if entrance (or "oppress") Dasein in profound boredom- 
Heidegger answers the question in the following way: in boredom. LatHjcwnk: the while 
|i''.n,v| becomes nvuj |/<ui;i|. Which while.' Anv shun while- No. but ralher the while 
whilst Dasein is as such, the while that measures out that tarrying awhile [I'enveiieii] 
which is allotted to Dasein as such, i.e. the while whilst it is to be" (GA 29/30: 228). 
Notice what Heidegger explicitly rules out: it is not this or that "short" while thai 
becomes long in boredom. Heidegger does not mean a minute as opposed to an hour, 
an hour as opposed to a day. a day as opposed to a mouth, a year, a decade and so on. 
None of the "whiles" which we would ordinarily consider "short" |a minute, perhaps 
an hour) and none of the "whiles" which we would ordinarily consider "long" (a year. 
a decade) is what Heidegger here has in mind. The while that becomes "long" in 
boredom is neither the while oT a minute (ordinarily meant as "short") nor the while 
of a decade (ordinarily meant as "long"). The while that becomes "long" in boredom is 
neilher short nor long in the sense in which these terms are ordinarily understood. Or 
does Heidegger's "short" while mean circumspective shortness, shortness in terms of 
the "world-time." as when I say "il will take only a short while to drive from my olliee 
to the lake".' No. he does not mean that either, for when he says that in boredom the 
while becomes long he does not mean what we circumspeetively consider a "long while 
(as in "it will be a long while before 1 climb to the top of that mountain"). He can't mean 
Ihese (circumspeetively "long" and "short"! whiles for. as he tells us here, the while that 
becomes long in boredom is "the while whilst Dasein is as such." i.e. the time "allolted" 
to Dasein. 1 have already commented upon the conceptual connections here at work. 
The time allotted to Dasein. indeed the time that Dasein is. is the inherently finite lime 
that Dasein uses up in some way. In thus consuming its own lime Dasein is temporally 
stretched and "moves" between birth and death. What is oppressive in boredom is pre- 
cisely this sheer dynamical aspect of temporality: the running out of the lime allotted 
to Dasein. But - and this is the key point here - this passing away of Dasein' s time is 
not a succession, For, first, to speak here of succession we would have to say that this 
particular "while" succeeds ilnil particular "while." which will in turn be succeeded 
by that (still other) particular "while" and so on. But the while that becomes long" in 
this "profound" boredom cannot be this or that particular while (whether short" or 
"long" as these terms are ordinarily or eircumspecLive.lv understood). For this reason, 
though boredom does disclose the while that Dasein "is" (Dasein's "own time." the time 
allolted" to Dasein), it does not disclose it as a succession of whiles. Yet, second, the 
while that Dasein "is" is finite and. consequently, il must remain "short" in some sense 
of that term. And so it does, as Heidegger here indicates. The while that becomes long 
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in boredom "is iliis whole while |thaf Dasein is] - and vel is a short while: and so even' 
Dasein in luni is a shnri while" (GA 24/311: 22SI. But if the shortness of Dasein s own 
while becomes longer in boredom, this does not mean "longer" in the sense of "clock 
or chronology" (GA 29/31): 129). be that chronology determined dreunispeeliyelv or 
within the (ordinary or scientific) pure sequence of "Nows." Profound boredom's 
lengthening of Casein's while is only the burden, the "oppressing" of Dasein by its own 
time (GA 29/31): 229): and this oppressing of Dasein bv its own lime "includes in itself 
ii peculiar indication of its [non-chronological | slioi uwss" (GA 29/30: 229). that is. it 
includes an indication that Dasein's own time is bound to pass awav. 

Even the way in which Heidegger describes the status of ecslases as they are 
apprehended in ("profound") boredom convevs (hat function of boredom. Needless 
to say. in boredom the ecsiases are not obliterated. What oppresses (or "entrances'") 
Dasein in boredom is the temporal horizon of the three ecstases. Heidegger himself 
says as much [GA 29/30; 217-19, 220-2). But he immediately hastens to explain just 
haw the horizon of the three ecstases is oppressive to Dasein in boredom. What is 
oppressive is "Neither merely the present nor merely the past nor merely the future, nor 
indeed all ihese reckoned together - but rather their itnartkitlnti'd unit;/ in the simplic- 
ity' of this unity of their horizons all at once"|GA 29/30: 222). Let us contrast ibis with 
anxiety. Anxiety diseloses the three items of care grounded in the corresponding 
temporal ecslases and there can be no question of any "unarticulated unity" of these 
three components as they are brought out in anxiety. Quite the contrary, anxiety 
is what first discloses in all clarity the relevanl different features of Dasein's being- 
possible i ahead of itself"), of its being "already" thrown into a world, and of its being 
"alongside" entities. Even in the temporality of anxiety (SZ: 34 3-3) - where the focus 
is not simply on the three components of care, but on their temporal meaning - the 
three ecstases. albeit apprehended only from within Dasein's past, are still sharply delin- 
eated and distinguished from each other. And if. in boredom, the ecslases are brought 
into their unarticulated unity, it is because boredom discloses the sheer passage of the 
time allotted to Dasein. The order of ecstases is. in boredom, less important than it is in 
anxiety, although, to say it again, these two aspects of temporality are both essential 
to it. 

To some degree, at least, this understanding of Dasein's "own" finite time is pre- 
served, however vaguely in Dasein's everyday moods as well. To be sure, only anxiety 
and boredom disclose Dasein's Unite lime without evading it. The everyday moods are 
evasions from Dasein's throw tmess (SZ: 136). where thrownuess means always 
"Ihrownness into death" (SZ: 3118). Dasein's everyday moods are. therefore, ways or 
evading Ihrownness into death. But still, in evading this condition of Dasein everyday 
moods disclose, however dimly, what they evade (SZ: I 3 hi. This is why even in the ordi- 
nary understanding of time some sense of Dasein's own lime as running out on Dasein 
is still preserved. "Why do we say thai lime posses away, when we do not say with just 
as much emphasis that it arises"' (SZ: 42 5). Viewing time in a purely detached way. we 
would find no reason to put more emphasis on passing away rather than on arising. Or 
is our emphasis due to some arbitrary convention which it would be only up to us to 
repudiate bv beginning to attach more importance to arising.- Heidegger thinks not. For 
"the everyday experience of lime iiiih.ilii adheres to" giving "priority to consuming and 
passing ayvay" (SZ: 4 3 1-2: emphasis added). The everyday experience is "right" in this 
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respect, lor if expresses |l;i,sein'.s " fugitive' knowledge nl its death, of ils "finite futurity" 
(SZ: 42 5) - that is, the fugim c km»v!etli;e of its own time as passing away. 2 



Already in Heidegger's important 1424 Marburg lecture tilled The Coniept of Time (the 
"original form" of Bring tiu<t Tilth' accord in:: lo i.iadamcri this close link of jetneinigkeit and 
JeweffigMt is clearly indicated. See Heidegger ( 1992: BE, 10E). 

Throughout the present eh up let" i have n\ aided rely me. tipiai 77; t 1 L'eDCi'jit if Time, since the 
work is considered hi some i;i view 1 do not share) In have been transcended by Being «nd 
Time. Be this as it may. the interpretation 1 ha\e dele tided :n th:s chapter :s greatly strength- 
ened by the material to be found in Tin C^nwpi if Tilth' Consider the fallowing question 
Heidegger asks: "What is il la have I'lie's own deal!: in ea*. !: rase.' li. ;s Dttwiu s fanning iihend to 
its past (Pbr&ei)" (Heidegger 1992: 12E). But what is thispast toward which Dasein is running 
ahead? Here is Heidegger s answer This past as that to which I ran ahead, here makes a 
discover}" in my run nine; ahead to it il is inty pas! As this past it uncovers my Dasein as sud- 
denly no longer (here i im It; taeltf <hti: s'.aU;ealy I am no |. meier there ;ilo inside such and such 
things, alongside such and such peaple alongside these \ '.mi lies these tricks, these chatter- 
lngs" (ibid, I. Here Hcidc-iacr imiica'cs :n aamis'.akaba clear 'erms that my running ahead 
to my death as la my past is nathiny other thtin my rnnnin:; ahead tow tied a point where I 
myself will be a thing of the past, "no lander I here" in the sense of having passed away. I may 
add that I find it almost inc. iiiceivable thai the ce.rre spam dine formula from Being and Time 
[Dasein's "dealh is the possibility of no-longer-hemg-ablc-u^be-lhere." .W/if-im'Jti-ifasL'j'n- 
komiens. SZ: 250) could mean anything different. 
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Unconcealment 

MARK A. WRATHALL 



Truth and Unconcealment 

During the two decades between 192 5 and 1945. the essence of truth is a pervasive 
issue in Heidegger's work. He oilers several essay courses devoted to the nature of truth. 
starling in 192 5 with l.oijik. Die ijiujc inidi dn Wnliilicii \Ci.\ 21 ). and continuing with 
Vom Wesen der Wahrheit. 1u Platons Hohh'Utik'iclmis und Theiiia (Winter Semester 
1931/2, GA 34), Vom Wesm der Wcihrheit (Winter Semester 1933/4. GA 36/37), and 
'. i'p uiult'uiijfu i/c.r- I'iiU.'sophk'. Austii".v<ihlte " Prohh'ine" der "Logik" (Winter Semester 
19 37/8, GA 45). He also includes a significant discussion of the essence of truth in vir- 
tually every other lecture course taught during this period. Particularly notable in this 
regard are the l\u incuidc* lecture course of 1942/3 (GA 54 1. Einleiliinij in d'w I'irih'sojihic 
(Winter Semester 1928/9, GA27), and Nietzsches Lehre vom Willen ziir Macht ids 
Erkenntnis (Summer Semester 19 39, GA 471. 

Heidegger's writings during this period also relied his preoccupation with truth. In 
addition to the essay "Vom Wesen der Wahrheit" (GA 9). many of his other works 
include extended discussions of the essence of truth. These include Beiuii mid Timci^'/A. 
essays like "Vom Wesen desGrundes" (GA 9|, "Der Ursprung des Kunstwerkes" (GA 5), 
and "Was ist Metaphysik?" (GA 9), and unpublished works like the Beiimije (GA 65) 
and Besimutng (GA 66). 

Following 1946, there are few extended discussions of "truth'' in Heidegger's 
writings. Indeed, in the last few decades of his work. Heidegger rarelv even mentions 
"the essence of truth" (rtis Wesen der Wahrheit) or the "question of truth'' {die 
l i'u/.''i' , ,'i< , i(\fi , <[j l r, , 'i (although other locutions like "the truth of being," die Wahrhcii dvs 
Seiits. persist, albeit infrequently, right to the end; see. Cor example, the 1973 "Seminar 
in Zahringen." GA 1 5: 373). But this should be seen as a merely terminological shift. 
For Heidegger, the essence of truth is always understood in terms of unconcealment. 
and Heidegger never stops inquiring into unconcealment. Indeed, one is hard pressed 
to find any work in Heidegger's vast corpus which doesn't have some discussion of 
unconcealment. 

The terminological shift from talk of "truth" to "unconcealment" is a result of his 
recognition of the misleadingness of using the word "truth" to name unconceal- 
ment - a recognition brought about by the gradual realization that the metaphysical 
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tradition's blindness to unconcealmenl is largely a result of a rather narrow notion of 
truth. As he explains in 1949: 

In its answers to Ihe question conccrnh'.g beings as such mciaphi sic- operates with a prior 
representation of being jif-ccssuri ly and hence cnnlinuaih. liul nieliipriysics does not 
induce being i I sell' (o speak for me (Lip by sics does no! give 'bought 'o being in its truth, 
nor does it think sueh truth as unconcealmenl nor does i: think ;his u 11 concealment in 
its essence. {GA 9: 369/280) 

From this point on, Heidegger speaks and writes consistently of the essence of uncon- 
cealmenl rather than the essence of (ruth. It is also clear thai, despite using the word 
"truth" to name the subject matter of his thought, his primary interest was always 
1111 concealment. As he notes self- reflectively during the "Heraclitus Seminar" 
( 1 yfih-7). 'Alelheia as unconcealmenl occupied me all along, but 'truth' slipped lb-ell 
in between" (GA 1 5: .262). Bui while he is occasionally crilical of his own earlier views 
of the essence of truth (see, for example, GA 65: 551—2). in fundamental outline his 
view of it remains unchanged. 

The fundamental outline, or what I call the "platform," of Heidegger's view of truth 
forms the basis both Tor his critique of the tneiaphvsical 1 nidi lion ol philosophy, and Tor 
his own constructive account of ontology and the nature of human being. It includes 
tile following planks. 

1 Propositional truth (correctness. Riduitikeit). An assertion or proposition is true 
when it corresponds with a state of affairs. 

Heidegger understands correspondence {Cbcmnsunumiiiti) as the condition of being 
succesfully directed toward the world in a propositional attitude: 

What makes every one of these statements into a true one? This: in what it says, it corre- 
sponds with the mubers and I lie stales of a flairs ah cat t which i: sai s same [limy. The being 
true of an asserlion 'bus s:gnh:es such con-cspi aiding. U'ha! (here lore is truth? Truth is 
correspondence Such correspondence exists because ihe asserlion orients itself [sich 
riclitet] according to that about which it speaks. Truth is correctness [richtigkelt], (GA 34: 



But this correspondence or agreement. Heidegger argues, cannot be understood on a 
representational model of language. He argues instead that correspondence exists 
when our orientation to Ihe world allows what is to show itselT in a particular way. and 
thus it can be understood as a bringing out of concealment. 

2 The truth luncoveredness or discoveredness. LiudakUirili of entities. An entity is 
"true" when it is uncovered, i.e. made available Tor comportment, 

Propositional truth ( 1) is grounded in the truth of entities, because a true asserlion can 
only correspond or fail to correspond with the way things are if entities are available 
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as the standard against which the assertion or proposition can he measured. Only 
because an entity is unconcealed. H cLtlej^iif r argues, "can we make assertions about it 
and also check them. . . . Only because the en lily itself is true can proposi lions about 
the entity be true in a derived sense" (GA 27: 78), 

The "truth" — i.e. the uncovering or making manifest - of entities am be brought 
about through an assertion or a theoretical apprehension, but it normally occurs in our 
practical involvements with things in the world. "Ontic manifesting . . . happens in 
accordance with an attuned \siiwiiiuiui>.iiinl<\i!ai\ anil instinctive lindiug oneself in the 
midst of entities, and in accordance with the striving am! moving comportment to end- 
lies that is grounded along with it" (GA 9: 131). 

3 The truth of being. There is an uneoncealmenl lUitverborgeuheil) of being when an 
understanding of the being or essence of evervlhing that is shapes all the possibil- 
ities for comportment in the world, 

Ontic truth (2) is grounded in the truth of being, because an entilv is made available 
for comportment on the basis of a prior opening up of the world. 

Heidegger's views on the nature of the truth of being undergo considerable change 
over the course of his career. At various points, he focuses on (lie following elements of 
the truth of being. 

(A) The disclosure {Erst'Iilossiiilieii) of Dasein and of Ihe world. The idea is that enti- 
ties can only be available for comportment on the basis or a prior disclosure of Ihe world 
as the meaningful structure within which entities can show up as what they are. In 
addition, since entities are uncovered in terms of their availability for comporlment. 
their uncovering requires the prior disclosure of Dasein as an acting and understand- 
ing being. In Being and Time. Heidegger expressed this idea as follows: "the unenvcred- 
ness of entities wi thin- the- world is grounded in the world's discloseduess. But 
disclosedness is that basic character of Dasein according to which it is its there,' 
Discloseduess is constituted by disposedness [Btiiinilklikriii understanding, and dis- 
course, and pertains equiprimordially to the world, to beiug-in, and to the Self" (SZ: 
221). 

(B)The truth of essence. Entities can be manifest in their truth, that is, as what they 
really are. only if they are unconcealed in their essence -which means. Ihev (come to) 
have an essence. Heidegger's catch-phrase for this is: "The essence of truth is the truth 
of essence" (GA 9: 201; see also GA 45: 95; GA 65: 288; GA 5; 37). This means that 
the unconcealment or beings requires lii'Nt an uneoncealmenl of the most fundamen- 
tal, essential aspect of enlilies thai makes them whal thev are. This works not hv bein:; 
thought about, but by disposing us to encounter end ties in a particular way. as having 
a particular essence: "the world gives itself an original view (form) that is not explicitly 
grasped, yet functions precisely as a paradigmatic form for all manifest beings" (GA 9: 
158/123), 

What both (3A) and (iB) have in common is the insight that enlilies can only be 
manifesl on the basis of a prelinguislic understanding of and affective disposedness to 
what makes something the being that it is. 

Heidegger eventually comes to believe that the truth of being depends on: 
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4 Truth ;is ihe clearing tiUhiiiiiiji. There is a clearing within which an understand- 
ing of being or essence can prevail when incompatible powihi lilies of being are con- 
cealed or held back. 

This is Ihe most lunda menial form of un concealment. "Unconcealment," when under- 
stood as the clearing, does not name a thing, or a property or charade fistic of ihings. 
or a kind of action we perform on Ihings. or even Ihe being of things, ft names, instead. 
a domain or structure which allows there to be things with properties and character- 
istics, or modes of being. This is not a spatial domain or physical entity, or any sort of 
entity at all, ft is something like a space of possibilities. 

(1)-(3| give us possibilities for different kinds of experience of and actions with enti- 
ties, for different kinds of goals to be pursued, or forms or life to be lived. These possi- 

1m I] (if all- tile possibilities ■ ■fftlnl up bv Ills' tm< lers( a mli II g of being .illd o-clk'c\ I'll! 

what is the "space" which allows those possibilities to be actual possibilities - that is, 
to be the possibilities that actually shape a given historical existence; This is to ask: 
what, given that there has been a progression or different truths of being in history, 
allows any particular truth of being to prevail; 

Heidegger's answer is the clearing. The clearing is: that some truth of being prevails 
because other truths of being do not. 



f call (l)-(4) "planks" in Heidegger's platform for thinking about truth. The platform 
describes Heidegger's conshiereil view on truth and unconcealment. This is not to say 
that he is clear about the relationships between (1), (2). (i), and (4) at every stage of 
his career. Indeed, as 1 discuss in the next section, he is quite critical of his own earlier 
works on unconcealment for their failure to recognize (4i. 

In what follows, f want to try to explain more clearly what each plank in the plat- 
form consists in. and how each plank is grounded in the nexl one. The liisi step is lo 
sa\' something about what holds them together Heidegger proposes that each plank is 
a kind of "truth" only because it involves unconcealment. So. we might ask: what, in 
general, is unconcealment-- We will then be in a position to explain each plank in more 



Unconcealment in General 

The word that is generally translated as "unconcealment"' or "unconeealedness" is 
Umvi hofijcuSuii. This, in turn, is Heidegger's preferred, and rather literal, translation 
for the Greek word ulelheia. itself ordinarily translated "truth." Heidegger uses "truth" 
I Wain lii'ii i and "unconcealment" interchangeably for much of his career, well aware 
that this practice invites several contrary misunderstandings. 

The first misunderstanding is to think that Heidegger delines proposilional truth as 
unconcealment: the second is to transfer to the notion of unconcealment features 
present in our ordinary understanding of truth. Because the analysis of unconceal- 
ment is an analysis of the ground of proposilional truth, it should be clear that uncon- 
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cealnient is not io be tiikeii sis a (rejdelinition of propositional truth. Heidegger was 
emphatic aboul I his bolh early" and "late": compare, for instance, comments from the 
19 31 lecture course on the essence of truth in GA 34: 1 1 ("The meaning of the Greek 
word for truth, unconceiilmeni. above all has absolutely nothing to do with assertion 
e i J i J with I lie factual c< in i ex i. set mil in the customary deli ni linn of [lie essence of truth: 
with correspondence and correctness"), with the 1964 essay "The End of Philosophy 
and the Task of Thinking" ("the question concerning tiletlwiii. concerning unconceiil- 
meni as. such, is not the question concerning truth" |GA 14: 76): see also the comments 
in Sit'iini and Time: "to translate this word [aletheia] as 'truth', and, above all. to define 
this expression conceptually in theoretical ways, is to cover up the meaning of what 
the Greeks made 'self-evidenlly' basic for (he terminological use of iilctheid as a pre- 
philosophical wav of understanding it" (SZ: 219); and the I960 essay "Hegel and the 
Greeks": "if the essence of truth that straightaway comes to reign as correctness and 
certainly can subsist only within the realm of unconcealment, then truth indeed has 
to do with dlrt/iein, but not Aletheia with truth" (GA 9: 442/33 5)). Hence, it is essen- 
tial to see that the analyses of the unconcealmenl of beings and ihe clearing of being 
are not being offered as definitions of propositional truth. And. just as importantly, 
propositional truth cannot account for the unconcealment of beings and the clearing 
of being: "it is never the case that ;\]i assertion -be il ever so true - could primal ilv dis- 
conceal an entity as such" (GA 29/30: 49 3). 

In addition. Heidegger's argument for the dependence of propositional truth on the 
unconcealment of entities, being, and the clearing does not hang in any way on his 
etymological analysis of tileiheiti. Nevertheless, his argument for the dependence rela- 
tionship is often confused with his perhaps questionable etymology. 

Filially. Heidegger's warnings to the contrary, it is perhaps understandable that 
readers often confuse unconcealment with what \\ e ordinarilv Ihink of as truth. Iti anv 
event, in response to criticisms from Friedliinder about his elvmologv of aletheia. and 
from Tugendhat regarding the "natural conception of truth," Heidegger eventually dis- 
avowed the practice of calling unconcealmenl "truth" (GA 14: 76). But since Heidegger 
himself had never confused unconcealment with propositional truth. Ihe disavowal 
should not be taken to mean that he gave up on the platform or any of the planks of 
i he platform. On Ihe contrary, to the extent that the platform was obscured by the ten- 
dency- to think of truth only in terms of correspondence. Heidegger hoped to make 
clearer his commitment to it. 

More important than changes in Heidegger's use of the word "truth." but less 
remarked upon, are changes in his use of the word "unconcealment." Before 1928. 
Heidegger never spoke of the "unconcealment of being" or connected unconcealment 
with a clearing. In BeiuijandTime, Tor example, the word "unconcealmenl" only appears 
in one passage, and it is introduced only to be equated with uncoveredness i.I.'uiaVi klUtii i 
(SZ: 219), It was only starting in the 1928 lecture course Einleitiaig in die Philosophic 
that Heidegger adopted unconcealment as a term for anything other than the uncov- 
ering of entities (see GA 27: 202-3). Between 1928 and 1948. Heidegger wrote of both 
the "unconcealment of being" and the "unconcealment of entities" — a practice of 
which his marginal notes were later quite critical (see GA 9; 1 32-3; also GA 5; 60. 69). 
This self-criticism is probably a result of the fact that, by 1948. Heidegger came to 
believe that the metaphysical tradition had only ever thought about the unconcealmenl 
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nl entities, and thus that an important step toward overcoming Ihe melaphvsieal tra- 
dition consists precisely in understanding the nnconcealment of being (see, e.g., GA 67: 
2 34). In anv event, alter about 1 44N. Heidegger seldom writes of the "nnconcealment 
of i'liiiiics." Instead, from that point on the term "unconcealment" is used almosl exclu- 
sively with regard to planks ( i) and (4) of the platform. 

What we want to know, however, is why it is that, al some point. Heidegger speaks 
i>i' very different kinds of things as contributing lo nnconcealment or being brought 
into unconcealment (true assertions, things, human being, understandings of being, 
and the clearing ilself). Wha I makes "nnconcealment" and related terms' applicable [o 
all these cases is the primitive nature of the phenomena in question. 

Something is "privative" when il can onlv be understood and specified in relation to 
what it is not. For example, imperfection can only be understood by reference to per- 
fection -if you don't know what it would be for something to be perfect, then you could 
not know what is at stake in calling it imperfect." The name for a privative aspect need 
nol itself incorporate a privation marker like "in-" or "un-," To use one of Heidegger'' 
own examples, reticence is a privative aspect in thai reticence is not simply nol making 
anv noise. Something is onlv reticent insofar as it could speak, but doesn't. So what it 
is to be reticent is to be understood by way of what the reticent person is not doing. 
Similarly, a stnite can be sightless, but il is not blind. To be blind requires that one be in 
the sight game. Nietzsche's famous account or Ihe good/evil distinction is yet another 
example. There, "evil" functions as the positive term - the one that is defined first and 
more cleariv, "Good" then gels its meaning as a negation of each of Ihe properties asso- 
ciated with evil (see Nietzsche 1996: 1.13), 

Thus, given that privative aspects are specilicallv underslood in relation to what they 
are not. having a privative aspect is different than merely lacking a certain qualilv. 
Heidegger's notion of unconcealment applies lo things which are privative in just this 
sense ,md. he believes, the Greek languages use of a privative word-form to name 
"truth" shows that Ihe Greeks, loo. were aware of the privative nature of material and 
prepositional truth. "The awakening anil forming of the word tilctheia." he writes. "is 
not a mere accident . . . and not an external matter (GA 54: 127). Unconcealment is 
meant lobe understood like blindness or reticence. Thai is. what it is to be unconcealed 
is determined in relationship to a privative state - here, whatever kind of concealment 
that does prevail in what is to be unconcealed. With respect to each plank in the plat- 
form, then, concealment is Ihe positive term, and needs lo be underslood before we can 
get clear about what unconcealment amounts to. 

So far. this discussion is very formal. I now try to give it some phenomenological 
content by looking at each plank in the platform in turn. 



The Planks of the Platform 

Proportional trutii 

One Ivpicallv thinks oT truth as a property of things that have as their content a propo- 
sition- things like assertions and beliefs. The truth of propositions is. lor Heidegger Ihe 
right starling point for thinking about unconcealment. because truth or unconceal- 
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ment talhlwia) has often been understood exclusively as a property of propositions, 
but also because in ii phenomenology of propositi on ill truth, we quickly dis- 
cover that the truth of propositions depends on I lie- uncovering of entities Thinking 
nboul proposilional truth thus leads to an inquiry into more fundamental forms of 
mi conceal ment. 

Heidegger accepts that many propositions are true by corresponding to. or agreeing 
with, the way things are. But recognizing this fact, for Heidegger, is less an explanation 
of truth than a basis for further inquiry into its nature. 



The old received definition of truth: ivrifiis I'ii iiiFrii'ijrr.uiii iiiii'Hivtiis ad rem, 
homoiosis, measuring up. conformity of thinking li> the mutter about which it thinks - 
... is indeed basically <:ih ,-hiiaizl correct. Gut it is also nii'iv/if u siiirijpii.r pshn !.4nsrit:l and 
not at all that which il is commonly taken to Iil namely, nn essential ileLermi nation of 
truth. It is merely 'he start: a g pom I . . . for 'he question: in whal in general is the possi- 
ing up to something grounded? [GA 29/30: 497} 



If we admit, in other words, that true assertions agree, meusure up to, correspond with, 
the way things are. still we need to be able to explain what makes such a relationship 
between an assertion and a proposition possible. Bv considering I his problem, however. 
Heidegger believes that we are led to a view of truth as uncovering. 

The difficulty for the correspondence view is explaining in an illuminating way what 
a correspondence relationship consists in. There has been a tendency to explain corre- 
spondence as a relationship between mental representations and facts or states of 
affairs in the world. Heidegger, by contrast, argues that truth "has by no means the 
structure of a correspondence between knowing and the objeel in the sense of a liken- 
ing of one entity (the subject) to another (the Object)" (SZ: 218-19). If we are to make 
sense ol the i ilea of correspondence, he believes, we first n^.<.\ to jettison the idea that 
it consists in a relationship between a re pre sanation and things in the world. Instead. 
Heidegger suggests that correspondence is a characteristic of our orientation to the 
world - particular, of our "assertalivc being toward what is asserted" |SZ: 218). Our 
beliefs and assertions correspond not by representing some state or affairs just as it is. 
but by giving us an orientation to things that lets the state of affairs appear just as it is 
(GA 21: 9-10), True beliefs and assertions are true because they make possible a per- 
ceiving that "lets what is itself be encountered as it is" (GA 21: 1 67). A phenomeno- 
logical description of cases where we confirm the truth of an assertion, Heidegger 
believes, shows us that this is in fact how we ordinanlv understand the truth of the 
assertion. "To say that an assertion 'is true." Heidegger argues, signifies that it uncov- 
ers whal is as it is in itself. It asserts, it points out. it 'lets' what is be seen' liipopiumsis) 
in its uncovereduess. The being-true (truth] or the assertion must be understood as 
being-uncovering" (SZ: 2 1 S. translation modified). A true assertion uncovers a state of 
ii flairs bv elevating i I into salience or prominence, thus allowing il to be seen: "tile basic 
achievement of speech. Heidegger argues. "consist|s] in showing or revealing that 
aboii I which one is speaking, that concerning which there is discussion, in such reveal- 
ing, the thing that is addressed is made manifest. It becomes perceivable, and. in dis- 
i, the thing perceived gels determined" (GA 21: 6). 
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We are now in a position to see why Heidegger believes that propositioual truth 
is a kind of bringing out of concealment. Concealment reigns in a non-assettoric 
dealing with the world in the sense that, in such pre- predicative comportments, 
the world is experienced in a way that lacks delerminacv. i.e. propositioual articulation. 

This means thai the world is nol available lor though I. lor the discovery of inlc re nihil 
and justificatory relationships between propositiona! states and worldly states of 

Heidegger believes that, in our everyday dealings with things, we experience 
the world in precisely such a propositioual concealment (see GA 21: 111). In our 
pre- predicative experience of the world, things are understood as the things they 
are in terms of our practical modes of coping with them. Such practically constituted 
I hi tigs are implicated in a complex vai'ielv of involve men Is with oilier objecls. practices, 
purposes, and goals, and are understood immediately as reaching out into a variety 
of involvements, In assertion, by contrast, our experience undergoes an "explicit 
restriction of our view." and we "dim down" the whole richly articulated situation 
in front of us to focus on some particular feature of the situation (SZ: 155), The 
"asserloric determining of a thing." Heidegger suggests, must he understood as a 
"levelling- off of the primary understanding within [evervdav] dealings' (GA 21: 156). 
He notes that when we make an assertion about what we perceive in our lluid coping 
with the world, the "assertion makes certain relations stand out from the matter, 
which is at lirst apprehended directly and simply in its unarticulaled totality" (GA 20: 
76-7). 

In natural perception, then, we ordinarily perceive a whole context which lacks the 
logical structure of linguistic categories. When we apprehend things in such a way as 
to he able to express them in an assertion, however, the act of perception now ishi'iu^ht 
under the categories or the understanding. The assertion. Heidegger writes, "draws 
out" or "accentuates" "a state of affairs." thus allowing the entity to become expressly 
visible precisely in what it is" (GA 20: .Sf>). In doing this, the assertion "discloses anew" 
what is present at first in a non-eoneepluallv articulated fashion, so that these things 
"come to explicit apprehension precisely in what they are" (GA 20: 84). Thus, the asser- 
tion manifests things differently than thev are given to natural perception. In it. things 
are defined or determined "as such and so" - as having a parlicnlar properly or char- 
acteristic (see. e.g., GA 21: 66, 1 3 5— i). Those properties or characteristics were present 
in the entity before, but through the assertion they are isolated and cut off from their 
context, thereby being highlighted or lifted into prominence. This allows us to see an 
object with a i hematic clarity that is not presenl in our natural perception of it, but we 
are no longer able to deal with it naturally — for that, we need to see it in its immediacy 
(GA21: 144-7), 

Thus, the dimming down or leveling off that occurs when we suspend our everyday- 
dealings with things is what first makes it possible to give something a conceptual char- 
acter by making it possible to uncover the kind of determinate content which allows 
one to form conceptual connections, draw inferences, and justify one occurrent inten- 
tional state on the basis of another. The pre-predica live is a non-conceptual way of com- 
porting ourselves toward Ihe I hi rigs in the world around us. Rather than a conceptual 
or a logical articulation, the pre-predica live manifest ness of things is articulated along 
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the lines of our practical comportment. In such an articulation, things show up ns what 
they are. but in the whole complexity of their involvements. 

This makes propositi onal truth, on Heidegger's view, a privative concept — it is 
deli ned relative to the richer, more primordial liveliness of the world, which is lost 
in proposilional articulation. Because propositional modes of comportment 
(believing, asserting. liiuI so on I lunclion bv determining ;.nul highlighting certain 
elements of our pre-propositioual experience of things, they are a derivative form of 
comporting ourselves toward things in the world, yet a form of uuconcealment all the 

We will explore the pre- propositi onal experience of things in more detail in the next 
section. Before going on, however, we can summarize Heidegger's views in the follow- 
ing Wiiv. tlur most fundamental forms of comportment are practically rather than con- 
ceptually articulated. On the basis of this practical articulation, things show up as 
making demands on us, and constraining how we can use them. Through hi nonage we 
are able to orient ourselves to objects in a way that is conceptually rather Ihiui prag- 
matically articulated. When our orientation allows us to see a state of affairs just as it 
is- when it uncovers an object in its condition -we say that it corresponds to I he facts 
or the state of affairs. Thus, we can understand assertions and propositions to be mea- 
sured in terms of the post live -privative pair " conceal! ng/unconcealing (a fact or state 
of affairs in the world)," That means that the proper basis for judging the success or a 
linguistic act is whether it makes manifest a fact toward which we can comport our- 
selves. The act will fail to the extent that it leaves a state of affairs in concealedness - 
that is. leaves it unavailable to thought, or leaves thought out of touch with the world. 
Correspondence, consequently, needs to be rethought in terms of Heidegger s account 
of how to assess the success or failure of linguistic acts like, for example, assertion. An 
assertion most genuinely succeeds if it brings a stale of affairs into uuconcealment Tor 
I hough I (which tnav well go with a correlative concealing of the practical world]. What 
we now need to understand is the ground or propositional truth - what makes it 
possible for an assertion to uncover in this way; The answer is a prior uncovering of 



The uiicoYcreditcss of entities 

We have seen that the concealment removed hv propositional truth is the unavailabil- 
ity of the world for a certain kind of comportment - namely thought. Proposilional 
truth is, in turn, a specific form of a more general kind of imconceahnmL In the more 
general version, what is at issue is the availability of entities for comportment in 
general. The itiitovetediit'ss of entities makes entities available for comportment, The 
concealment which constitutes the privative state of entities consists in their not being 
available as I hat toward which or with which we can comport. 

Comportment (Vit/hiJi'i'h) is a very broad term that is meant to include every instance 
in which we experience something, and everything that we do. Excluded from com- 
portment, then, are physiological or causal events or behaviors. When I grow hair or 
hiccup, there is no sense in which I am comporting mvsclf Unlike such causal events 
or behaviors, comportments have a meaningful struct tire. I'll I comportment is broader 
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than the class of deliberate actions (although, naturally it includes them], because 
comportment involves things I do or experience without an occurrent menial stale 
in which I intend to do it or register the experience. Thus, comportment includes 
automatic actions, for example, which rellect a responsiveness lo the meaning or 
a situation. 

Because comportments are tied up with meaningfully structured situation, all 
comportments involve a relationship to an object of some sort. When f swat at a 
fly, f am comporting myself loward the My. When I hear a symphony, f am comporting 
myself to the symphony (as well as all the instruments, musicians, the conductor, 
etc.) 

An entity is concealed, then, when I can't comport myself toward it - when it is 
not available as something toward which I can direct myself in a basic intentional 
comportment. The opposite of uucove redness. Heidegger says, "is not covering up. 
but rather lack of access for simple intending" (GA 21: 179). The fly is concealed, 
lor example, when I can't find it to swat at it. The symphony would be concealed 
if T lacked an understanding or symphonic form (that is, I might be able to hear 
beautiful music, but I couldn't hear it as a symphony). The contrast of comport- 
ments with behaviors allows us to see that something can be concealed, even if 
it is physically operative on me. But because comportment is broader than inten- 
tional action, something is not necessarily concealed, even if I have no awareness of il 
whatsoever - there is a sense in which il is unconcealed as long as it lig tires meaning- 
fully in my comportment. 

The unconcealmenl of entities, then, will be a privation of the state of affairs in 
which something is unavailable for comportment. Thus, the unconcealmenl of cnlilies 
will consist in all the different ways to make something available ior comportment. But 
the primary mode of comportment to focus on in order to understand uncovering. 
Heidegger believes, is thai in which vie ha\ e a practical masterv of things. This sort of 
uncovering, it should be obvious, doesn't require the mediation of language. I can learn 
to deal with things without any explicit instruction in them, or even any names lot 
them, simply by picking them up and starling lo manipulate them, or by being shown 
how they work. Heidegger writes: 

The predominant compori ment I hi"' ■ ll till which :n Ltencri.il we uncover imierworldly en li- 
lies is (he utilization, the use of commonly-used objects luVhiriii l:^ilin : hi:r. dealinc. with 
vehicles. sewin« kits wrttin^ equipment, work tools in order to ... , equipment in the 
widest sense In Jeaiini; with equipment we learn I" kn. >vv this iirst. It is not thai we have 
beforehand a knowledge of these things in order ther. to pea them to use, but rather the 
other way around. . . . The even duy di-aliny with iiiocrworlilh entities is (he primary 
mode — and for many often (he only mode - of uncovering 'he world. This dealin" with 
inncrworldh entities compons itself - as ulilizudon. use managinc. producing and so 
forth - toward equipment and (he. contest of equipment . . . we make use of it in a "self- 
evident manner.'' (GA 25: 21-2) 

Indeed. Heidegger believes it is conslitulive of our human mode of being thai we alwavs 
already encounter ourselves in the midst of a world thai is uncovered in just such prac- 
tical terms. 
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But now these claims, pheni'ineimlogieallv grounded, seem to be in tension with the 
idea that the privative stale or being covered up has some kind of priority in under- 
standing our dealings with endues in (he world. Nevertheless. Heidegger insists upon 
this. When Dasein comes to existence, beings within the range of its existence are 
already familiar, manifest. With it a certain concealedness has alsn already occurred 
with it" (GA 28: 360). Every uncovereduess of the world, in other words, occurs 
together with a concealing of entities. Moreover. Heidegger insists (hat the "default" 
state or entities in the world is being covered over - he even has a slogan for this idea: 
truth, understood as uncovereduess. is robbery. "The factical uucoveredness of any- 
thing is, as it were." Heidegger claims in Being and Time, always a robbery" (SZ: 294). 
This is not just a passing claim -he repeats it and elaborates on it often: "If this robbery 
belongs to the concept of truth, then it says that the entity must lirsl of all be wrested 
from concealedness. or ils concealedness must be taken from the entity" (GA 17: 79: 
see also GA 19: 10-11: GA 28: 3 59: GA 29/30: 44; GA 34: 10, 126; GA 9: 223). This 
seems like an odd thing for him to say. however - if entities me always already un- 
covered, why is our uncovering (hem a land of robbery? 

The basic reason for this is that entities are independent of us and our wishes. 
desires, inlenlions. and purposes lor them, as well as our beliefs about them. This 
fact gives rise to (i tuiulatnenlal concealment in at least two ways. First, it means (hat 
uncovering an entity - making it something with which we can comport easilv and 
transparently - demands something of us. it requires us to struggle to foster and 
develop the right skills, attitudes, and bodily dispositions lor dealing with it, that is. 
those skills that will let it show itself in its own essence. Heidegger illnslrales this 
through the example of walking into a shoemaker's workshop. "Which entities are 
there and how these entities are available, in line with their inherent character, is 
unveiled Tor us only in dealing appropriately with equipment such as tools, leather, and 
shoes, Only one who under stands is able to uneover bv himself litis environing world 
of the shoemaker's" (GA 24: 431). This means that, for most of us. the entities in (he 
workshop are not fully uncovered, and could only become uncovered as we acquire a 
shoemaker's skills. What holds of the shoemaker's shop, of course, holds for the world 
as a whole: 

il is :ii)ly in the i: UK'S I spheres of du- !v:I1l;s \vi lb u In eh u e luv aeLUkui^oLL llm; m l :■<-■: s" 
well versed ::: : li; have at :'iii" e.' in man J tile sr!e-cl::c wai :if ;\u..i.\ iili Willi oiium:r.eni will eh 
uncovers this equipment as such. The entire ranee' of inlr.iworlelh hcine;s accessible to us 
at any time is not s'.iilahly accessible In us in :m cu;: Lilly , iriyimd wlsv. There are many things 
we merely know somclbine; about hut do no I know how lo manure with them. They con- 
li"i 'ii' : .;s;is bcine> (" he ~v.iv K:l as uiiiuniuui" heme- M ;i"i oek'.Lis. hi eluding even those 
already uncovered, have the character of un familiarity. (GA 24: 431-21 

There is a tendency on our part, however, to cover over this unfamiliarity In point of 
fact. Heidegger believes that we always inherit an understanding of and disposition Tor 
the world that tends to conceal from us the fact that we cannot practically uncover 
mosl things. The understanding, dispositions, and skills that Dasein has in the first 
instant are the banalized understandings, dispositions, and skills of the one (this M<m\ 
see Schalzki. chapter 14 in this volume). Thus, entities are initially manifest but 
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nevertheless concealed in vvhal Ihev most authentically are. "Because the movements 
ill being which Dasein so to speak makes in the one are a mailer or course and are not 
conscious and intentional, this means simply thai the one does not uncover them, since 
the uncoveredness which the one cultivates is in fact a covering up" (GA 20: 3H9). 
Authenticity, bv contrast, consists in Dasein learning to "uncover the world in its own 
way . . . this uncovering of the world' [is] . , . always accomplished as it clearing away 
of concealments and obscurities, as a breaking up of the disguises with which Dasein 
bars its own way" (SZ: 129; see Carman, chapter 17 in this volume). 

A second consequence of the independence of entities from us is that there is always 
more to end ties than we can deal with. No matter how skillful we get in dealing w ilh 
entities. Heidegger argues, there will always be something about them that we can't 
focus on or pay attention to: "each being we encounter and which encounters us keeps 
to this curious opposition of presenting, in which it always holds itself back in a con- 
cealment" (GA 5: 41 )/Heidegger ] 4 y 5 : I 7.N). Bui this concealment "is not in every case 
primarily and merely the limit of knowledge." rather, it is precisely what makes it pos- 
sible for us to deal with the thing in the first place: it is "the beginning of the clearing 
of what is cleared"' (GA 5: 40/Heidegger 199 i: 178-9). We gel a grip on entities in the 
world, in other words, by generalizing, by dealing with them as instances of a known 
type. This leads to the possibility that established ways ( >]' dealing with things wt 11 make 
it harder to uncover other possible wavs of dealing with them: when "what is familiar 
becomes known." Heidegger notes, "with that the concealedness of the unlamiliai 
deepens, and all that is not- known becomes more insistent in its concealment" (GA 28: 
5 'ill. The way our familiarity depends on getting a certain more or less familiar grasp 
mi things also leads to the possibility that we treat something as an instance of the 
wrong Ivpe - that is. that based on a superficial similarity between one thing and 
another with which we are familiar, we take something as a thing it is not (or, as 
Heidegger puts it. "a being appears, but presents itself as other than it is" (GA 5: 
40/Heidegger 199 i: 179)). 

One consequence n\ Heidegger's account is fh.it something can only be uncovered 
on the basis of our skillful ability to inhabit a world, because we uncover something 
onlv bv knowing how it works together with cither entities in a context (see SZ. Division 
I. clr.ipler 5), Thus, the uncoveredness of entities (plank 21 is dependent upon the dis- 
closeilness of a world and wavs of being within the world (plank iA). Until it is given 
at least some minimal foothold in our world by taking a place within a context of 
involvements. Heidegger argues, the object can at best appear in a privative manner - 
that is. as something which resists our world. We are now also in a position to see that 
the uncovering of entities - developing comportments for dealing with them as what 
Ihev really are- depends on things having modes of being appropriate to them and an 
essence that is independent of us. Truth as uncoveredness, in other words, depends on 
truth as the disclosure of being or essence. This leads us to plank ( JB). 



Uiwojieeahnent of the essence tbeintj) of heiiuis 

I !ui' ability to practically rellectively. and linguistically uncover the way things are. we 
hayc seen, requires that objects make I Item selves available In our I hough I and talk, and 
that our thought and talk holds itself open to and responsible to the objects in the world 
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around us. The un concealment of beings is what gives us objects toward which we can 
be directed, and about which we are responsible Tor getting it right. Heidegger explains: 
"if our representations and assertions . . . are supposed to conform to the object, then 
i his being . . . must be accessible in advance in order to present itself as a standard and 
measure for the conformity with it" (GA 45; IS). 

This might seem like a trivial point, but it is only possible for things to manifest them- 
selves in themselves if there is a way that the world really is. and it shows itself to us 
as it really is. This disclosure of the world - plank (3A) - was the focus or Heidegger • 
discussion of disclosedness in Being and Time (SZ: 221-2). ft was also to this that 
Heidegger refers in passages like I he following from the I l )2.S essay "On [he Essence of 
Truth": 



Human Dasein - .! bcitig I bat limis use.];' si ma d-d ;n t.'ir laals: .■( beings, lanfi 'rani! Use If 
■awafj beings -in so dicing exists in such a way ibai beings are aiwai s manifest as a whole. 
Here it is not necessary that this wholeness he expressly cuiicep malice a us beloniu'iig to 
Dasein can tie veiled, the expanse of Lb is whole is changeable This w:a 'leness is under- 
stood without I he whole of iliose beings t hut are mimifcsi being explicitly Lira sped or indeed 
" completely " in\ estimated in their speeilie conncclions da in a ins. and layers Vet the under- 
standing of this wholeness, an understanding lhal in each case reaches ahead and 
embraces il. is a surpassing in :he d ire eta ill ■ e' world. World as a wholeness "is" not a 

being, but thai from out of which Dasein ipiv.i asiiY i/;e Mifai/a ■icot; of whatever beings it 
is able to comport itself toward in whatever way. (GA 9: 156/121J 

What this transitional work added to Heidegger's account in Being and Time, however, 
was the claim that an important contribution of the world to unconcealmeut consists 
in the way that "through the world." Dasein "gives itself an original view (form) thai 
is not explicitly grasped, vet [unctions precisely as a paradigmatic form for all manifest 
beings" (GA 9; 158/123) 

Heidegger subsequently develops this idea in terms of the truth of essence - plank 
(3B), In the 1929-30 lecture course on 77ie Fundamental Concepts of Meinp! j(/vi\. 
Heidegger argues that the world should be understood as the prevailing of a "pre- logical 
inanileslness" of beings "as such and as a whole" (GA 29/30; 512—13). But any suffi- 
cient inquiry into [he origin of the "as" in the "as such" and "as a whole" — i.e. that as 
which en lilies show up- "must open up for us the whole context in which thai, which 
we intend with 'mantfeslness of beings' and with Ihe 'as a whole', comes into its essence 
(west)" (GA 29/30: 435-6). This means that, for Heidegger, our actions, thoughts and 
assertions about things cannot be true (uncover the way things are] unless the things 
we are thinking and talking about have an essence, a way that they are, i.e. that the 
objects themselves possess properties in virtue of which they do or do not belong to the 
extension of the terms of the proposition. Unless there are constraints on what is 
involved in a thing being some sped lie sort of thing, our thoughts and assertions about 
it run the risk of losing touch with anything about which they could be an assertion 
or a thought. For example, if there are no essential features of a table, then mv asser- 
tion "there is a table in the room" could be referring to anvihiug. and Ihus is incapable 
i>i being either [rue or false. So it is a condition of proposilional truth that beings come 
to stand before us as having essential properties. 
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It must be (he case, in addition, that in our comportments, we take the way that 
I hi tigs are arraved and inleraclingin the world as the measure for ihe success or failure 
of our comportment. This point is simply the consequence of the first - namely 
Ihiit what we say is only true or false if something specilic in the world satislies or fails 
ki satisfy the belief or assertion. This means that we must have some grasp of the 
e or things: otherwise, there is no sense in which we can take the world as the 
eof the successor failure of our pruposi linns. The uneoneealment of being (bus 
grounds truth by opening up a world or things with essential properties, a world about 
which it makes sense to say that we are speaking and thinking either correctly or 
incorrectly. 

The question of the disclosure of being or essences is the question of how there can 
come lobe modes of being or essences which are independent of us in the right sort or 
wav. As it turns out, the answer to this question poses something of a paradox. We can' I 
disclose an essence or mode of being in the way that we would uncover a fact or uncover 
an entity, because essences and modes of being are neither existing facts nur entities. 
A comment is in order here on Ihe way that Heidegger thinks of essences. 

For some reason, most translators and many commentators are hyper- sensitive 
about Heidegger's use of IVeseu ("essence") and related neologisms like IVrauiif 
("essencing") and wrseu with a small "w" - that is, weseii as a verb, meaning "to 
essence" or "to come into its essence." These commentators have really taken to heart 
Heidegger's warning that he does not mean to use Weseii in the traditional sense - so 
much so that they seem to translate the word randomly (as, for example, "perdurance" 
or "presence" or. my favorite example from Ihe translation of the Bt'itriuji: "essential 
swaying"). All such choices avoid am" metaphysical baggage, but a I the cost of confu- 
sion or incumpi'eb disability I think it is better to translate "Wesen" in the straightfor- 
ward way as "essence," but then explain how Heidegger thinks of essences (as hard as 
that might be). 

As f understand it, Heidegger's disagreement with many views or essences are that 
ihi j v deli in- whal a thing is in terms of some necessary properly that all X things must 
have, or some universal property that all X things in fact have, hi the Origin or the 
Work of Art." Heidegger calls this land of essence the "unimportant ■■''indifiei em 
essence" [das tiidtlitjiihhji' Weseii) or the "unessential essence" [this wiwcsciulkhe Uiwin. 
The traditional way of thinking of an essence. Heidegger notes, thinks of it in terms of 
the common features In which all things thai share an essence agree. 

The essence gives itself in the generic and universal concept which represents 
the one feature thai holds indifferently lor rrr.iny 'lii'sys. Tins indiiTcren; essence (essen- 
tiality in the sense of essnilifil is. however, only the anessential essence. What does 
Ihe essential essence of somcthin" consist in"- Presumably :t lies in what the entity is 
in truth. The true essence of a thing Is fixed from out of its (rue being, from the truth of 
the given entity. (GA 5: 3 7/Heidegger 1993: 175-6, translation modified) 

The idea is. I believe, relatively straightforward: (be essence of a thing is given by that 
in the light of which it is brought into unconcealment. This way or approaching the 
issue makes room for something being essentially determined bv ;ni aspect or trail that, 
in fact, it lacks. For example, suppose that the essence of human being is to be ratio- 
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rial. If we buy the "unessential essence" view of essences, lhan puzzles arise wliciirvt-r 
ire encounter a hum, in-like thing ihul happens lo lack rationality - say a baby or a 
person in a vegetative stiite. There might well be a way around such puzzles if the 
essence or a thing is trealed as a properly that all X things possess, or a abstract concepl 
which they instantiate; that doesn't matter for present purposes. The point is simply 
that, in light of such puzzles, it seems a natural thing to say that the essence is lixed 
not by the property that an entity possesses or an abstract type, but by that in the view 
of which we lake it as that thing it is. So even a person in a vegetative state is a human 
if she is understood in terms of the essence of being human (in particular, she is under- 
stood precisely as failing in some way to measure up to what it is to be human). A person 
could be a human on this view, even if, in fact, it is factual]; impossible lor her to be 
rational. 

Another example to illustrate how this works for Heidegger is his account of tech- 
nological entities - the standing reserve. To be a standing reserve, for example, is not a 
matter of possessing an aspect or trait such as "being always on call." Instead, it is to 
be experienced in terms of enframing - that is. in terms of the challenging forth that 
unlocks, exposes, and switches things about ever anew. Because everything is experi- 
enced in terms or enframing, particular things ate experienced as in a state of priva- 
tion when they are not always on call as standing reserve. This means that they can 
have the essence of enframing, even if they are not standing reserve vel. Their essence 
is delennined lechnologicallv. because they are seen as being defective when they are 
not always ordered and on call. 

Now, the problem with essences so understood is that they present something of a 
paradox, Heidegger demonstrates this bv comparing these (wo assertions: 

(A) The lights in this lecture hall are on now 

(B) Truth is the correctness of an assertion 

where assertion (111 is intended to specify the essence of truth (GA 45: 77 ff/hy if). The 
truth of assertion (At seems in a straightforward and undeniable fashion to consist in 
iis relating to a particular fact or stale of affairs - namely Ihe condition of the lights in 
the lecture hall right now. 

How about the truth of assertion (Bl. : Heidegger makes (wo important observations 
about such assertions. First, while it might well correspond with the facts (the relevanl 
facts won kl i it... 1 11 lie all parlicnlar Irulbsi. lis coi'rt-sp<i]nieitce wiih the facts is not what 
makes it line Rather, ils being irue is what guarantees that it will correspond with Ihe 
facts. We can see this if we think aboul what facts we could possibly adduce for (B| to 
correspond lo. IT the notion of a fact or a state of affairs is meaningful, it must be some 
actual (whether past, present, or future) condition of an object or a state of affairs. 
But essential claims go beyond any claim about past, present, or future conditions to 
include all possible condi lions. This is because Ihe essence of a thing is not picked out 
by a mere empirical regularity but must also be maintained in the face of counterrac- 
tual situations. If I were to claim that the essence of a table is to be a wooden item of 
furniture, for instance, it would not establish this claim to merely show that all past, 
current, and future tables are wooden items of furniture (even if I could, in point of 
fact, be certain that there is not, never had been, and never would be such a plastic 
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object). It would, in addition, have to be the case that a plastic object with exactly the 
same shape, resistance, function, etc.. would not be a table. This means that fur essen- 
iuil definition^, correspondence to the facts is a necessary but not sufficient condition 
for their being hue. 

Second, facts come too late for essential definitions, since we need to assume that 
the definition is true in order deliuilivelv ii> identity the fact or facts to which it corre- 
sponds. To get a feel for this, compare two other essential definitions - this time for 
gold. 

(C) Gold is the noblest of the metals 

(D) Gold is an element with atomic number 79 

When il comes lo definitively founding simple factual statements like- (A), we begin 
by finding the fact to which it corresponds, and we can do this by first finding the 
object referred to in the subjec! phrase - the lights- and then cheeking their condition. 
How about (Or It seems like we would start by locating the object referred to in 
the subject phrase - gold. In fact, if (C) is an essential definition, the only way we 
can determine that gold is the noblest of the metals is by first finding some gold, 
and we do this by looking for instances of the noblest metal. Thus we see that in order 
to establish the truth of the essential specification, we first have to assume that it is 
true. And that means that we are never in a position to empirically prove (hat it is 

Suppose, for example, we are Irving to decide between (C) and (D). The advocates of 
(C) would round up all the noblest metals to lest their definition. The advocates or |D) 
would round up all the elemental stuff with atomic number 79 to lest theirs. Neither 
camp could ever persuade the other that their essential definition was correct, because. 
on the basis of their respective definitions, each would reject exactly those particular 
substances thai the other took as decisive evidence in favor of his or her definition. As 
Heidegger summarizes the situation, "every lime we attempt to prove, an essential deter- 
mination through single, or even all. actual and possible fads, there results the remark- 
able state of affairs that we have already presupposed the legitimacy of the essential 
determination, indeed must presuppose it. just in order to grasp and produce the lads 
that are supposed to serve as proof" (GA 45: 79). 

ft seems that both definitions cannot be right. Even if il so happens that (C) and (D) 
agree in their extension, we could imagine cases or possible worlds in which the defin- 
itions apply to some substance differently. Thai means that we would have reason to 
believe that they name, at best, an accidental property of gold. 

If the world gives us no basis lor deciding which of the competing essential defini- 
tions is right, then perhaps we have to conclude that there are no genuine essences in 
the world. Instead, what we find in the universe is what we (arbitrarily) project into it. 
And if we conclude that, then we also might be forced to conclude thai there is no way 
that the universe is independently of (he way we conceive or it. because it seems that 
we are free to carve it up in any way that we want. But such anli-essentialist and anti- 
realist views threaten the possibility of our thoughts and claims being about the world 
at all, and thus threaten the possibility of their being either true or false. 
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3 the situation in the following why. It seems that our nbility to 
have truly uncovering comportments and true beliefs and make true assertions about 
the world depends on ihings having an essence, and our grasping that essence. This is 
because we cannot succeed in linguistically referring to things in the world unless they 
have an essence. However, if an understanding of essences consists in a grasp of a 
propositional definition, then nothing in the world can make the essential definiiion 
true, because nothing in the world could establish one definition as opposed to any 
other. Thus, II seems to follow, nothing In the world can make our beliefs or asset lions 

Heidegger, in fact, rejects this argument, because he denies that our understanding 
of essences consists in a grasp of a proposition;! I deli ni lion. The ""knowledge of essence." 
he claims, "cannot be communicated in the sense of the passing on of a proposition, 
whose content is simply grasped without its foundation and its acquisition being 
accomplished again" (GA 45: 87). This is because the knowledge of essence he is inter- 
ested in is a way of being attuned to the world: for that, we have to be introduced to the 
practices thai will eventually teach us to have a particular sensibility and readiness Tor 
the world. Thus, "the knowledge of the essence must be accomplished anew bv each 
one who is to share it" (GA 45: 87). It is this latter understanding or our knowledge of 
essences -seeing it as consisting in being attuned by the world to consider certain prop- 
erties or features of things as definitive - that. Heidegger believes, allows us to see our 
way clear of anti-essentialism and anti- realism. The unconcealmeni of being is pre- 
ciselv (he way a certain pre- cognitive understanding of essences comes to prevail in an 
aliuneineni. Through the unconcealmeni of being. Heidegger savs. "human comport- 
ment is tuned throughout by the openedness of beings as a whole" (GA S): 19 3/147. 
translation modified]. 

So. the first thing to say is (hat our disclosure or essences is not an explicit grasp of 
what the essence is. nor is it it particular experience or comport men I with a particular 
entity. "Addressing something as something," Heidegger notes, "does not yet necessar- 
ily entail ioniptcluvilUii! in ils I'.wcucc whatever is (bus addressed. The unihrsiiuid'uu: of 
being (logos in a quite broad sense) that guides and illuminates in advance all com- 
portment toward beings is neither a grasping of being as such, nor is it a conceptual 
comprehending of whal is Ihus grasped" (UA l ': 1 il ' I !)4i. Heidegger i II lis I rales ibis 
point: "we are acquainted with the 'essence' of the things surrounding us: house, tree, 
bird, road, vehicle, man, etc., and } r et we have no knowledge of the essence. For we 
immediately land in the uncertain, shilling, controversial, and groundless, when we 
attempt to determine more closely, and above all try to ground in its delerminateness. 
what is certainly though still indelerminalelv 'known': namely, house- ness. tree-ness. 
bird-ness. humanness" (GA 45: 81), As a result, "the essence of things," Heidegger 
notes, is ordinarily some I hi ng "which ire know and yet do not know" (GA 4 5: Si). The 
essence is "not first captured in a 'definition' and made available for know ledge" (here. 
Heidegger is speaking specifically of the essence of truth: GA 4 5: 115). This is because, 
as he explains, the knowledge of essences is originally manifest in the way "that all 
a cling and creating, all ihinkiitg and speaking, .ill founding and proceeding were deter- 
mined bv and thoroughly in accord with the unconcealment of beings as something 
ungrasped" (GA 45: 115). 
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We can say. then, that the disclosure of being consists in our being disposed in a par- 
ticular way for the world. An understanding of being is concealed when it is not oper- 
ative in our experience of the things in the world. VV'hal distinguishes each historical 
age from another. Heidegger claims, is that each has a different style of "productive 
seeing." of perceiving things in advance in such a way that ihev are allowed to stand 
out as essentially structured (see GA 45. section 24). 

We can illustrate this bv going back to the gold example above. The fight between 
medieval and modern conceptions of gold is based ultimately in different ways 
of picking out salient entities in the world - tlv.it is. different ways of responding to 
some evident property or properties that they possess. One way of being disposed 
might lead us to find the true being of a thing in the extent to which it approaches 
God by being like Him. Another way of being disposed might lead us to find the 
true being of a thing in its ability to be turned into a resource, flexibly and efficiently 
on call for use. When someone disposed to the world in the first way uncovers a 
lump of gold, and subsequenllv delines gold as such and such a kind of thing, she 
will take as essential its nearness to God. When someone disposed to the world in the 
second way uncovers it, she will take the essential properties to be whatever it is about 
it thai allows us to break it down into a resource, and flexibly switch it around and 
order it. 

In fact, there is, in principle, an indelinile if not infinite number of ways to charac- 
terize the properties of anv particular tiling. A piece of gold, for instance, has a color 
and a weight and a texture and a shape, but also all sorts of other properties like being 
good (or bad] for making jewelry, gleaming in a wav that seems divine, being <lirecf !v 
in front of my favorite chair, and soon. When we decide what kind or type of I hi tig this 
particular object is, we will doit on the basis of just those particular properties we are 
responding to. and these properties will be some subset of an indefinite or inlinile set 
of properties we could be responding to. 

Given that this is the case, before anything can show upas anything, we must have 
some particular, pre- linguistic disposition or readiness for the world that leads us to see 
certain features as more important than others. All understandings oT what things are 
thus arise on the basis of a background disposition to the world. We disclose the 
i that we do. according to Heidegger, because the way we are moved by or 
1 to things allows a particular style of being "to be ascendent" (see GA 4 5: 
129). 

As a result, there is no longer any need to see (C) and (D) as incompatible. There 
mighl be ;i culture whose sensibilities for the world lead it to uncover an instance or 
gold as having just those essential properties specified in (D) -in fact, Heidegger would 
probably argue, those are just the essential properlies we would lind in a lump of gold 
if we were oriented to the world in a technological fashion. We do not need to see (D) 
as true a priori, because whether it is true is up to the world. Instead, we will use our 
technological disposition to pick out objects as instances of lluil kiiut of resource: from 
there it is an empirical matter which features of it make it that kind of a resource. 
In our age, it seems plausible to say that gold's essential features (in the traditional 
sense) are found in its atomic structure, because know ledge of the atomic structure 
gives us (he best grasp on how to turn gold into a resource. The possibility of truth is 
secured because there is a way that the world opens itself up or is unconcealed, a 
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coherent mode of being, and thus (lie world can serve as a standard for our thoughts 
and words. 

In summary, then, the unconcealment of beings is the "anticipatory gathering" 

which lavs out certain properties and relationships us salient (see GA 45: 121), This 
means that essences are historical - thev show up differently as dispositions for the 
world change. 

The historical nature of essences leads, in turn, to a further question. How is it that 

fliiiny.es in historical undersiandings can arise: Heidegger in reflecting on (bis ques- 
tion noted: 



entities are reordered and Indeed n-'i merely by an entily thi.il is nol accessible to us. and 
perhaps never will be but by something canccalcd which canccais itself precisely when 
we, holding ourselves In the clearing, are left to the discretion of. or even captivated hi 
entities. . . . From this we deiive mi essenda I insight: ihe clearing, in « Inch beings are, is 
not simpli bounded and delimited by sonii-thim.: hidden but hi some I lime seli L ceiucealing. 
(GA45: 210] 



This is a phenomenological observation which Heidegger repeats often i 
forms, but without much clarification or argument. The idea seems to be something 
like the following: the style of being that allows things to show up as having an 
essence is most invisible when it is most effective. That is. when everv thing is showing 
up to us in terms of flexibility and efficiency, for example, we are captivated hv 
things - we are wholly absorbed in our dealings with them, That renders us unable 
to make ourselves aware of Ihe understanding of being which is shaping our expe- 
rience of the world. Looked at another way. the ready availability of beings to us 
depends on our losing sight of the fact that their availability is grounded in a particu- 
lar understanding of the essence of beings as a whole. Thus, "the concealment or 
being-- as a whole ... is older than every manifestness of this or that entity' (GA 9: 
193-4/148). 

So a new understanding of being can establish itself, and a new ordering of beings 
can become operative, only if there is something like a clearing which conceals miv 
other way of experiencing the world in order to allow this particular way to come to 
Ihe forefront. The upside to this is it allows us to inhabit a world: the self-concealment 
of being "leaves historical human beings in Ihe sphere of what is practicable with what 
they are capable of. Thus left, humanity replenishes its world on Ihe basis of the latest 
needs and aims, and fills out that world by means of proposing and planning'' (GA 9: 
14 5/1491. The downside is thai, having lost sight of the concealment that makes it all 
possible, we become convinced of the necessity and unique correctness of our way of 
inhabiting Ihe world: "human beings go wrong as regards the essential genuineness or 
their standards" (GA 9: 196/149). 



T/je revealing-concealing of the clearing 

Tliis brings us to the last, and most difficult, feature of Heidegger's platform of u 

a I men t. Because of Ihe historical nature o( ihe disclosure of essences understandings 
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of being discussed under plank (it. Heidegger was pushed In ask what makes il possi- 
ble for any one of ;i plurality of understandings of being or essence to prevail. Part of 
the answer he arrived at was that there must be a clearing which allows one way of 
being disposed to the world to come into operation, while withholding other potential 
ways of being disposed for the world. I conclude with just a few words about the uncon- 
cealment of the clearing. 

As f have noted already, the clearing should be understood as something like a space 
nl' possibilities - it "grants lirsl of all the possibility of the path to presence, and grants 
the possible presenting of that presence itself" (Heidegger 1993: 445). That is. the 
clearing makes it possible for a certain understanding of being - a particular mode of 
presence - to come to prevail anions entities. For possibilities to be live possibilities. 
however, it requires a space from which other incompatible possibilities are excluded. 
The clearing maintains a world by keeping back (concealing) possibilities that are 
incompatible with the essence that is currently operative. In order for some possibilities 
to shape our experience of the world, any other "possibilities" cannot be live possibili- 
ties, they can I be possible for us. they must be kept from us. 

This might make it sound like the clearing is a gallery of possibilities - that it keeps 
different deter mi mi te ways of being in the world locked in the back room, while exhibit- 
ing one at a time. But this would be to think about it incorrectly. The word dealing 
(Lichtwig) in ordinary language means a glade or clearing in a forest. The forest clear- 
ing does not work by keeping some particular trees or shrubs on hand, but out of the 
way. Rather, the forest clearing is nothing but the condition that there are no trees or 
shrubs growing. 

Similarly, the dealing makes some possibilities possible, not by putting some deter- 
minate possibilities in cold storage, but bv making it the case that there are no other 
determinate possibilities available. For the available possibilities to have authority as 
possibilities, moreover, we cannot be aware that other possibilities are being ruled out 
or concealed from us, Our experience of the natural world as resources, for example. 
could not authoritatively shape our experience of (lie world if we were aware that one 
would be equally justified in experiencing it as Gods creation. This means thai, para- 
doxically the clearing only works as a clearing when it is not uncovered - when it is 
not something toward which we can comport. Thus, the clearing does not only keep 
back other possibilities, but it keeps back that it is keeping back other possibilities. The 
clearing conceals the possibility of other understandings of beings. It is not "the mere 
clearing of presence, but the clearing of presence concealing itself, the clearing of a 
self- concealing sheltering" (Heidegger 1993: 448), 
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Contributions to Philosophy 

HANS RUIN 



When laid 1 defending (he misguided decision to take on the Rektorat in Freiburg in 
19 33. as well as his early enthusiastic embrace of National Socialism. Heidegger a Iwavs 
insisted that shortly after, he withdrew into a kind of personal philosophical resistance. 
This sell-description was often ridiculed by his critics, taking as evidence his mainte- 
nance i 'I' a high academic and mi el led ua I prolde np (lie end >>l 1 he war. including parlv 
membership. However, starting in 1989. a series of volumes have been published 
within the (\csam[auv\ah<: [hat provide a remarkable testimony to what we could now 
rightly speak of as Heidegger's "secret writings" from the years of dictatorship. The 
most important, and by far the most discussed, among these works is Contributions io 
.''.'fj/o.si',')';/,! I iiom i'.nowiiiiuj). as the title reads of the English translation of Beiiriuic zui 
I'luiosiijiinc i\'oiii i'.ii'itjnis) [GA 65). But this 5011-page volume, composed in the years 
19 36-8, is only the first of several works from this lime, which include also Besiitnttinj 
(GA 66), from 1938/9, Die Geschichte des Seins(GA 69), from 1938^0. and the yet to 
be published Liber den Aittiutti (projected as GA 711} and Das Lreitjitis (projected as GA 
71). 

During this lime Heidegger also lectures as intensively as before, mostly on Nietzsche, 
Holderlin. and German Idealism, in the 1940s turning more toward the pre-Socratics. 
Much of this material was also published as lecture courses within the GfNiuiKiiii *.;,'<(/>.■■. 
and some of it was edited into books after the war. where the two-volume work on 
Nietzsche from 1961 stands out as his philosophically most powerful achievement. But 
aside from this "public" work, we can now begin to see how much of Heidegger's effort 
during these strange, tumultuous, and Tor him also very creative years was spent on 
the writing of texts for no particular purpose, and which he could have cherished no 
hopes of haling published in the then prevalenl political and academic situation. This 
is clearly the case with Hcwnmuui. which contains very articulate criticism of contem- 
porary National Socialisl ideology and aesthetics, but it is also true of Contribuihi'is. 
which takes a clear stand, for example, against the racial and biological conception of 
history. Yet the main part of the philosophical criticism developed in these writings - 
which as a whole are essentially i'l'iiiaii writings, writings from within an acute sense 
of crisis, where the need for khnein. Tor decision and judgment, is more urgent than ever 
— is not directed explicitly against I he immediate present. Instead it is the historical 
destiny of I he Western world as such, interpreted as a mode of thinking and of con- 
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cepuialr/ing being, which is at stake. The recurrent reflections on modernity, and the 
occasional remarks on fascist political ideology are always incorporated into this- larger 
interpretive scheme. 

In these writings Heidegger is on one level speaking I'. 1 Itiinse II' in an inlens-ilied inner 
Jitili 'tine, as a kind of marginalia to his public historical interpretations, as well as to 
the present political and intellectual situation. But on another level he is speaking to 
an unknown future audience. There is a strange form of address - and also a non- 
address - taking place in these hooks that diners from the voice In the lectures, which 
can often be very direct, animated as it is bv a pedagogical intention. In these "secret" 
works, however. Heidegger is speaking of and to the present yet over and beyond it. In 
one fragment he describes it as a discourse aimed "to the few and the rare" (GA 65: 
1 1). hi another introductory note he slates that "no one understands what T think 
here [GA 65: 8). which a few lines further down is followed up by "and he who will 
someday grasp it does not need my' attempt' (GA 65: 8). The tone will remind some 
readers of the young Wittgenstein in Trnctatits. but it also reverberates from a longer 
tradition of enigmatic self-riddling philosophical discourse that we find already in the 
Hera elite an fragments. 

For Heidegger himself these secret wri lings', and Comribiiiioiis in parlicnlar. Here of 
immense philosophical importance, Here he was free, experimenting with his own 
thinking and mode of expression, beyond all duties and necessities, in hiding from a 
degenerating public sphere, anticipating philosophical trajectories which he would con- 
tinue to pursue during the remaining three decades of philosophical activity. In a letter 
to Elisabeth Blochmann from December 19 3 5, shortly before he began to work on 
Contiibutions. he rellecls on his recent rereading or Being and Time: "I can see now the 
great impertinence hiding in this book, but perhaps one has to perform such leaps in 
order to get anywhere at all. The task now is to raise the same question again, but much 
more original, much more free from everything contemporary, from everything learned 
and from the learned" (Heidegger and Blochmann 19X9: 88). This anlicipa lory remark 
can be compared to the famous footnote added to the Letter on Humanism when it was 
published in 1949. where he says that the thoughts presented here, notably vvhal con- 
cerns Ereignis. the event or enowning, was begun in 19 36. i.e. the year when he began 
writing Contributions (GA 9: 313). 

When Heidegger started to set up the plans for the Gesamtausgahe together with his 
assistant Friedrich Wilhelm von Herrmann, he was quite aware of the difficulty and 
inaccessibility of these secret writings. For this reason their publication was pn ijccted 
for a later stage of the whole edition, under the heading "Unpublished dissertations." 
It was therefore not until fourteen years after the inception of the Gemmfmisgtlbe that 
Contributions was released, for the centenary of Heidegger's birth in 1989. During all 
this time, however, there were, people, noiablv ( )tlo Poggeler and von Herrmann, who 
h;u\ access to it. and who referred to it in commentaries. Poggeler' s mentioning of it as 
Heidegger's second major work, after Being and Time, had instilled enormous expecla- 
lii'iis before its publication, expectations that it could not fulfill, and that it- as 1 think 
we now can see - was never really meant to fulfill. Von Herrmann still maintains, in 
his continued and more recent work on CdinYi/mrioiis. that it should indeed be seen as 
"the second major treatise'' for an inquiry into the. grounding question of being (von 
Herrmann 2001: 109), Nevertheless, the first ten years of reception of Com) ibutiotis 
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were to a large extent focused on coming to terms with the sense of disappointment 
and frustration that the book provoked among the majority of ils readers once it 
was there, in that open public space, in explicit withdrawal from which it had once 
been conceived and composed. Daniela Vallega-Neu has summarized well the immedi- 
ate impression il evokes: "a random collection of repetitive notes, aphorisms, fragtrienis 
of texts, collections of questions, or list of words and unfinished sentences," before 
which the reader finds herself "deprived of linking elements providing continuity of 
thought in a smooth development from one question to the next" (Vallega-Neu 2001: 
66). 

This impression can partly be explained by the fact that the manuscript was never 
reallv finished (i 1 the lime i >[' its composition. In comparison io (he works thai have been 
strictly edited by Heidegger himself. Contributions remains a sketch, raw material, "boul- 
ders from <i quiirrv. in which primal rock is broken." as he describes il himself in section 
2 57. The confusing impression that it evokes also has to do, however, with the peculiar 
nature of its theme, and how Heidegger perceived the task of a radical philosophical 
thinking at the time. 

The overall philosophical (heme or issue of Contributions is the same as in Being and 
Til in: namely the question of being which remains the horizon of Heidegger's philo- 
sophical pursuits throughout his life. But as Benin and Time pointed out in ils introduc- 
tory sections, the question of being is the most general and therefore in a sense the most 
empty of all possible questions. There is a reason why it has been "forgotten" or over- 
looked, namely that it has appeared throughout history as no question at all. In order 
to awaken even (he relevance of this apparent non-question, its question-worthiness 
must be called forth, in Being and Time, the hermeneulical procedure goes by way of an 
exisleniial-ontological examination of the questioner himself, i.e. Oasein. The book has 
a clear and systematic structure, modeled on the greal predecessors in the genre, in 
particular Husserl and Kant. As the book reaches its provisionary end (which was to 
become ils real end, since the promised continuation was never published), it has exca- 
vated a series <if oitiological strata, all relaieil to Uasein's being-in-lhe-vvorld. eulmi- 
n,i ling in ecstatic temporal! I v. which shines lor Hi as a qua si- transcendental foundation 
for the meaning of being. 

Perhaps the most obvious deviation from the program of Being and Time in 
Com i ilntlions is precisely the abandonment of the ideal of the system. In the very impur- 
Imit seclion 54. where Heidegger comments on the structure and form of the new 
"iuceptual thinking" attempted in Contributions, he savs lhal svslems belong to the past, 
that (hey only have their place in the history of responses to the guiding question of 
being I GA 65: SI). In the place of the system and of a systematic approach in general 
he here presents the ideal of "the jointure." die Fiige. the fugue. The outline or contri- 
bution presented in the book is an attempt to provide a jointure of such an incepiual 
i hi liking. Consequently (he 2 si I seclions are organized into six parts or chapters, each 
one of which he speaks of its separate joinings ( I'dgungeni within (he overall jointure 
(I'uge). They are called "Echo" {Der Anklantii, "Playing- forth" [Das Zttspie!). 'Leaping" 
itk'i Spruntj). "Grounding" [Die Griindungi "Those Who Are to Come" (Die Zitkiintiiiieii\. 
and "The Last God" (Die letzte Cotl). These six are followed by a last long section enti- 
tled simply "Be-ing" (Das Sain), which was apparently intended for Contributions, but 
ils position within the whole was never finally settled by Heidegger himself. There has 
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been a good amount of discussion surrounding the meaning and significance of this 
metaphorical and enigmatic structure. What is the rationale behind this particular 
ordering of the material- Is there a progressing or developing argument that motivates 
it. or is this not rather a random ordering of notes that really does not permit a distinct 
structured When discussing the structure himself. Heidegger is evasive, slating that 
each of the joinings "stand Tor itself yet in order to "make the essential onefold more 
pressing" (GA 65: 82). In another remark he defines the jointure as a possession 
i I'ri /[ii.'ifiM! which complies with the call (sirti tti'ii V.uvul fiuji'iuh'i and thus grounds 
Dasein i.GA (o: 82 j. The English translation reads "the jointure is the conjoining that 
enjoins the call and thus grounds Dasein." which is an admirable atlempl l<> preserve 
the play on Fuge but which nevertheless confuses the philosophical sense of the 
passage. What Heidegger is suggesting is essenliallv lhat the structure of the work 
somehow responds to the matter at slake, which becomes visible, ur perhaps audible. 
for the one who is prepared to listen to its call. 

The fugue is also a musical term, which signifies a composition characterized by a 
recurrent theme which is first presented in an introductory pari and which then reap- 
pears in several different voices, in an open, parllv improvised manner (musically 
brought to completion by Bach). It is templing to read Contribution as a fugue also in 
the musical sense, and even to suspect ihai Heidegger was inspired hv this particular 
form. He himself does not, however, address this connection, so there is not much to 
build on. The apparent etymological connection is not significant, since the musical 
term comes from Latin and Italian, recalling an "escaping" | fngmci movement of 
meli >dv. with no connection lo the German S'iujc. in the sense of joint. As another pos- 
sible inspiration for the specific choice of this term, which does indeed recall musical 
terminology in a more general sense, one could point to Heraclilus' ImiiiioiiUi. from har- 
mozi'in. joining, which Heidegger in his readings, following Hi els. translates precisely as 
/'ri.-iiiifii'. An important fragment in this respect is number B54. which reads: "the hidden 
allunement is belter than the obvious one" (in the translation or Kahn 1979: 65). For 
Heidegger's interpretation of this sentence and of the other fragments thai recall the 
Iiivinonia. understood as I'iitjtaitj. see GA 55: 142ff. 

Whatever the exact background of the term may be. it is clear that in organizing his 
material under these six genet a I joinings. Heidegger at lea^t wanted to suggest a unitary 
and linear movement of thinking through what Mr si appear more as a random collec- 
tion of working notes. Consequently some readers have argued forcefully for a system- 
atic reading of this anti-systematic work along these directives, notably its editor von 
Herrmann. The overall trajectory then begins with recalling, in Echo, the loss and for- 
get lit In ess of being, which is followed hv a stepwise recovery, not so much of the ques- 
tion of being, but of Daseiu's own belonging to being, through a leap into original 
history and truth. As Dasein is led to understand itself not over and against being, but 
as existing iVom ,m\l through being, thin lung takes the iorm of a second beginning, in 
relation to classical metaphysics as the first. This is first attempted by the chosen lew. 
poets and thinkers, who thereby anticipate the coming of the last god. Yet. despite the 
obvious ambition to provide a guidance to such a philosophical path, the general thrust 
of Heidegger's evasive remarks on the sir net lire and composition of the work, is, I think, 
that there simply is no privileged systematic composition that can convey and com- 
municate its deepest philosophical motivation. He even admits al one point that the 
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particular path outlined here is Hie "one way. which an individual can open, foregoing 
a survey of (he possibility of other perhaps inure essential ways" (CA 65: S 1 1. Instead 
t >1 committing oneself to monolinear reading of the text, it is therefore probably wiser 
to see the movement of Contributions as a dispersed yet contained meditation, which, 
in a pattern reminiscent at times of the musical fugue, seeks to bring its matter to 
expression in a way that should ideally resonate from the demand of this mailer ilsell'. 
And in this post-svslenralic ambition lo say the absolute, which cannoi be expressed in 
a unitary way, the book is not without its own tradilion. a Iradilion of essentially Irag- 
mented philosophical writing that ivr lind already in Nova lis and Schlegel. in Nietzsche 
of course, but also in such contemporaries as h'nist | linger. Walter Benjamin, and 
Theodor A dor no. 

The significance of Nietzsche Tor the style and orientation of Contributions is espe- 
cially important to ponder. Together with Holder lin. he is (he ureal voice from (he past 
with which Heidegger is seeking lo come lo terms philosophical! 1 : during this lime. 
The composition of Contributions runs parallel to the initial sequence of lectures 
on Nietzsche. On a stylistic level we could read Contributions as an attempt to work 
in the spirit of his aphoristic books. Whereas Heidegger pays little attention in his 
interpretations to the style and format of Nietzsche's thinking, he could nevertheless 
be seen lo respond to it in his own writing. From the viewpoint of this comparison we 
can also assess the limits and uniqueness or Heidegger's own writing more clearly. The 
format in which Nietzsche celebrated his greatest triumphs as a writer, the aphorism 
and the miniature essay, is simply not fit Tor Heidegger's way of pursuing philosophy. 
He lacks the wit as well as the capacity for and interest in dialectical twists and 
turnings of perspective within a contained movement of thought thai characterize .so 
much of Nietzsche's best writing. In comparison with Nietzsche. Heidegger shine, forth 
as a somewhat dull and very monotonous writer, with inferior literary skills, an impres- 
sion thai becomes overwhelming if we place Comrihuuivi^ alongside, for example. The 
i.rdji Srience or Heiiond Coodiiud i'.vil. But it is precisely this monotony, this insistence in 
pursuing the one question, and taking it to heights or depths where it has not been 
taken earlier, that constitutes his uniqueness as a thinker and in the end also permits 
him to accomplish what is arguably the most powerful critical interpretation of 
Nietzsche. 

More important than these stylistic aspects, however, is the presence < :'■'-. .:■ n 
the overall philosophical framework of Contributions. This could be desi ribrd as ,m 
attempt to diagnose and come to terms with modernity as a situation of nihilism. For 
Nietzsche nihilism is a long-term effect of a resentful creation of the ideal as opposed 
to the real, after which the highest ideals undergo a stepwise abasement to a point 
where the world itself and life lose their value, in Heidegger's historical conception the 
guiding question is the fate not of values or ideals, but of being. It is in terms of its 
understanding and conceptualization of being that the fate of Western humanity 
(which has also become a global late) must be grasped. The question of being, and the 
conceptual responses which it has elicited, constitute a tradition that unites 
Anaximander and NieUsche. before and within which we simul. The present crisis is 
diagnosed in terms of an inability to pose this question in a radical enough manner, 
and even to experience it as a necessity-. Our need. Heidegger often repeals here, is 
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that of a "needlessness.'' We do not experience our need, and precisely in this it 
manifests iisell'. This diagnosis may seem hopelessly aloof, as if the crisis of I he W'esl 
was simply a philosophical conceptual problem concerning ontology. But as in 
Nietzsche's diagnosis of nihilism. Heidegger traces the reverberations of this Tor- 
gellulness ill being throughout present day culture, down to its character of "machi- 
nation" through which it will continue lo 'pillage and lay waste In the planet" (GA 65: 
408-y). How man relates lo. understands', and conceptualises being here becomes the 
supreme index: with the help of which an entire cultural situation and practice is 



For Nietzsche, our age is the age of the death or God. Still, il remains unclear whether 
in Nietzsche's understanding it is also the end of all C< ids. especially if we lake serii >us]y 
his reflections on the possible return of a religured Dionysos as a new" Iragic divinity. 
Heidegger is more explicit concerning the "theological" framework of the problem. The 
modern age is characterised not by the dealh of God. but by the "flight of the Gods," a 
formulation he adopts from Holder lin. who. alongside Nietzsche, is his great interlocu- 
tor in this matter. The Gods, or more generally the divine and the sacred, are absent, 
and therefore thinking can also understand itself as a preparation lor the return of God. 
of the "last God," as the final part of L\>iuni>iuioi)s is entitled. The philosophical premise 
for this "theological" discourse is not confessional, and definitely not Chrisiian. 
The epitaph for this whole part of the book reads "The totally other over against 
gods who have been, especially over against the Christian God" (GA 65: 403). 
Heidegger's point is that a presumably "secular" or "atheist" position is itself inevitably 
situated within Christianity and its metaphysical outotheology and its nihilistic 
aitermalh. We do not free ourselves from the necessity of thinking the divine, if only 
in its historical absence, bv simply adopting an enlightened aiheisl viewpoint. Such a 
position will only reinstate a symptom of modernity itself God, or the divine, thus 
appears here as a philosophical category, of equal importance to that of being (which 
is not to say that being is equated with God). The task or thinking can therefore be 
deli lied as a "preparation for the appearing of the last God" (GA 65: 411). but this task 
is inseparable from the grounding of the truth of being as Uri'hpiis. as event or enown- 
iug of being, as well as the recognition of man s belonging to being. It is a task, 
and also a decision, but when, if. and by whom it will be taken remains uncertain. 
Heidegger indicates that this preparation can only be accomplished bv rare individuals. 
who nevertheless prepare the ground for a turning which will ultimately affect the 
entire planet. 

In this overall scheme, oriented by a sense of threat, crisis, decision, and a possible 
redeinptinii. Heidegger can be said lobi'ih a lii rm and refuse Max Weber's ia mous analy- 
sis of modernity as an epoch of "disenchant men I." Moderniiv is indeed here the epoch 
of the disappearance of the Gods, and more generally of the sacred as such. Yet 
Heidegger refuses to see this as a definitive historical fate, issuing from the extended 
application of human rationality. Instead, his whole project in Contributions could be 
described as an attempt to fix historically the character or this modern rationality as a 
contingent constellation, with its roots in a Greek philostiphical metaphysical heritage, 
and to reflect on it from the point of view of its possible overcoming. And just as the 
crisis iisell is understood in terms of the loss of the sacred, its overcoming must also be 
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grasped ill these terms. Still, this could- or rather should ideally - not signify a return 
to old Gods, cults, and congregations. The appearance of such reactive returns to 
undent forms of worship - of which the present world hears even greater testimony 
than the time of Contributions - Heidegger views with the same disdain as would a 
Wehei ian critic. The last God, anticipated in the rare attempts to articulate being in a 
non-metaphysical way. remains a philosopher's God. in the sense thai ils appearance is 
I'lilv available through a radical philosophical questioning and excavation of I lie meta- 
physical heritage. The traditional theological understanding of divinity, cm the other 
hand, belongs lo this heritage as just an extension of ils paradigm. 

Having presented the general theoretical frame work of Conn il'itiious. and discussed 
some of its formal and stylistic aspects, I now want to move on to a more systematic 
discussion of its I hemes, against the background of those or Heidegger's philosophical 
concerns with which most readers will be more familiar from Being and Time. In this 
way. it is also possible to see in what way Conn il'utious conslilules a development and 
progression along Heidegger's path of thinking. 

The task of fundamental ontology is lo open again, or perhaps for the first time, an 
access to the question of the meaning of being. The premise for I he argument in Being 
ami Time is that this access requires that we critically examine the conditions for the 
question itself. First of all. we must examine the nature and position of the questioner, 
which is what leads lo ihe whole existential analytic, culminating in the account oT 
exi.slential temporality as the condition of possibility of meaning as such. We must also 
develop a critical awareness of Ihe historical nature of Ihe question, how it has been 
conceived throughout tradition, and in what way we stand in that tradition todav. This 
is the necessity of a destruction of the history of ontology, A consequence of this 
destruction of onlologv is the destruction and critical retrieval of Ihe philosophical con- 
ccpinaliiv inherited from our tradition. Being ami Time does not develop a thinking on 
language like thai we find in Heidegger's post-war writings, notably in the collection 
Oji the Waii lo Language. Yet the problem d language for philosophy, the problem of 
linding Ilii- appropriate pbilo.. 'pineal terminology, which does n,,| simply ivpn ■vluce i Ill- 
prejudices or tradition, hovers over the whole work and motivates its innovative con- 
cept ualilv. For. as Hcklegget 1 writes in an important passage, "in the end it is the task of 
philosophy to preserve the power of the elementary words, through which Dasein 
expresses 1 1 self from being debased bv common sense lo incomprehensibility, which in 
the end gives rise to false problems" (SZ: 220). 

In Being and Time this "creative" preserving and reactivation of the elementary 
words is not explicitly connected to the use of poetic language. It is only in ihe ( <r\gin 
of the Work of Art written in 19 34-5, that this thought is developed, and that poetry 
and poetizing is explored as an event of truth in its own right. Still, in Being and Time 
Heidegger already anticipates what we could speak of as a crisis of philosophical lan- 
guage itself. Whenever the ambition to contemplate and articulate being lias resulted 
in the construction of a metaphysical vocabulary, being has been fixed in the form of a 
separate mode of being. The inability lo preserve and respect Ihe ontological difference 
between being and beings is intimately connected to the construction of metaplivsical 
language, and to Ihe practice of conceptual thinking as such. The tendency of science 
and metaphysics to objectify or reifv subjectivity has its counterpart in an ever recur- 
ring feilication ol being itself. The project of Being and Time is lo move beyond this delim- 
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nation. Through ils radical critique of the subject-object distinction and of classical 

episleltlologv ill general. ; i lli.l i l N <. - i ■ ] n ] "if [ ] L 1 1 L\ challenge 1 1 :■ object! 1\ ill;.!. Ca le;!.t 'lies, il opens 
a new space lor philosophical ret lection. "^ f I il lias ils internal limits, of which Heidegger 
himself was very much aware. 

The complex philosophical itinerary of (.\irpij ilmtinus mil si be described in lenns of 
all of these previous concerns. Il is an a I tempi in think being in a n on- objectifying iv.iv. 
by moving beyond (lie subject-object dichotomy and traditional epislemologv with ils 
correspondence theory of truth. Decisive in this pursuit is the new understanding or 
truth as aletheia. as the event of disclosure, as fc'reijjujs or enowning. as the free and 
incalculable and abyssal opening in and through which beings obtain their place and 
significance. But the overall prerequisite is Ilia I the thinker is able to relied on and prob- 
lems tize his or her position with regard to what is to be thought, and the means by 
which this thinking approaches its theme. As long as the theoretical pursuit itself is. 
explicitly or implicitly, understood in terms or a thinking subject contemplating an 
object which it seeks (o represent by the use of an appropriate terminology, (hen it will 
inevitably reproduce the problems inherent in the metaphysical tradition. For this 
reason the very relation between the knovver and the known must undergo a transfor- 
mation, a transformation ultimately manifested in the mode of discourse. Thus on the 
very iirsl page of the book Heidegger states: "it is no longer a case of talking about' 
something and representing something objective, but rather of being owned over into 
enowning" (GA 65: 3). This is immediately followed by the remark: "this amounts 
to an essential transformation of the human from rational animal' \ardmat rationale] 
toDasein." In this elliptic statement the core concern of the work is contained, in away 
that I will try to explicate in what follows. 

The first part of the statement underscores the point that Contributions is a work 
where the mode of philosophical discourse is a central philosophical lliemc in itself. 
How should philosophy speak, how should il articulate ils concerns and findings; It 
should no longer speak about something, so as to represent it, because when il speaks 
in such a way. or rather when it understands ils purpose along these lines, then il will 
only reproduce a representational objeciiiving discourse in which Hie lorgctfulness of 
being is enact eil vet again, lint how should il moid ihis trap; Is it not the inevitable fate 
of language to posit and objectify (lie en lilies \\ hi ch il designates! Heklegget's response 
here evokes the kev concept of the whole work, namely iiiriijnis. which in the English 
translation of Contributions has been rendered as enowning. The story of its various 
translations is a theme in its own right. Among the earlier alternatives are "appropri- 
ation" as well as "event." "Enowning" is an awkward, bill etvmologicallv well founded. 
pi lability, since the German term is composed by the prefix "er" and "eigen." which 
means "own." Yet the expression "being owned over inio enowning" is so si range and 
unnatural from an English perspective that il risks prohibiting the access to what 
Heidegger is after from the start. The German expression here is "dem Er-eignis 
iibereignet zu werden" (GA 65: 3|. Unlike the English translation, ihis passage, has an 
immediate and more straightforward meaning in German, where il signifies something 
like "to abandon oneself to the event." To be sure. Ereirpiis is a concept which in 
Heidegger's use obtains a depth and philosophical gravity which the undifferentiated 
notion of "event" can hardly carry Yet i I is a common word in German, which "enown- 
ing" in English is not. In forging a phiiosopheme from out of the neutral term of 
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i'.r-e'ujnis Heidegger seeks to reach beyond the siibjecl-object dicholotnv. to designate 
the event or meaning, that which takes place, that which manifests ilself ;md shines 
forth, as something to which the subject of knowledge also belongs. As a descriptive 
term it therefore shorl-circuits itself at the root, since the very premise for ils use is that 
il is nol an ordinal';' descriptive term. '■.', he ivh\" something is depicted and designated bv 



From Heidegger's earlier work we are perhaps must familiar with this philosophical 
aspiration in his discussions and uses of the so called "formal indication." which is 
first introduced in the lectures from the early 1920s, which is mentioned only in 
passing in Being and Time, but which is again emphasized in the very import. ml 
lecture course from 1929. TJii' Hush' Concepts of Metaphysics. The point on which 
he repeatedly insists is thai existenlial-ontological terminology must be seen not as 
ordinary objective descriptive categories, but as pointers or precisely "indicators" 
of a meaning which somehow has to be lived and enacted bv Dasein. Because when 
life is reflecting on itself it is seeking to determine not (lie meaning of some objective 
nature, but precisely itself as a source of meaning, In Contributions we can see how 
this self- reflexive nature of the philosophical pursuit is established as its fundamental 
principle. To contemplate being in a radical enough philosophical manner requires 
that we recognize from the start that we are not standing over and against a foreign 
entity, which we can speak "about." Instead it is necessary that we acknowledge 
tlie irreducible self- ret lexive aspect of this whole endeavor: in other words, that we 
abandon" ourselves to that "event" with which we are seeking to come to terms. 
And to do so means also to understand ourselves from that which we are trying to 
understand. This is a nolher. anil I hope somcwhal less opaque wav of put tin:; the point 
of "being owned over into enowning," Yet we should not fool ourselves in in 111 inking 
that there is some deli nt live w av of translating or clarifying v, h.ii Heidegger is here 
saying in a convoluted manner. There is. one could say, a kind of structural opacity- 
built into the very core of the book, which has to do with its philosophical ambition. 
not simply to report philosophical lindmgs or argumenls. but rather to stage a move- 
ment and an experience of thinking which has to be enacted by everyone in a unique 
way. 

In the particular passage under scrutiny we have seen how the problem of language 
and mode of description is connected to the overall philosophical orientation of the 
work, namely to move beyond objeclilving thinking. In the second of the two quoted 
sentences we could also see how Heidegger connects ibis general remark to the 
question of man. to an "essential transformation of the human from 'rational 
animal [animal rationale] to Dasein." For Heidegger, the traditional delinilion of man 
as rational animal is tied to an understanding or subjectivity us representation and as 
foundation. II is what generates an anthropocentric metaphysics which has as its 
effect an objectifying mode of thought. To fully recognize the epistemic conditions for 
accessing the question of being it is therefore also necessary to confront the nature of 
human life. In Being and Time the neutral term "Dasein" (with its everyday sense of 
"existence" I was introduced explicit Iv in older to discharge tile prejudices inherent in 
such terms as man. human being, or subjectivity. As the existential analytic is laid out. 
this term obtains an ever richer meaning, with a wealth of connections, all gathered 
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in (lie general definition of "concern," as a condensed expression for "ahead-of-itself- 
being-^lreadv-in-ithc-worldl" (SZ: 192). Perhaps Hie mosl important aspect of this 
ik j lii!ii]i>n is the insistence that Dasein is a being-in- the- world, in other words a 
being whose essence is relatedness to and inte ['dependency with regard to its 
environment. 

Yet the role and position of Dasein within the context of the phenomenological 
ontology explored in Being and Time remains notoriously unclear. How should it be 
understood: as a slightly transformed Kantian or Husserliau transcendental subjecl. ihe 
condition of possibility of meaning: or as a being ami >ng beings, situated a I the clear- 
ing of being, exposed io the disclosure of world, in noway its agent, but rather the recip- 
ient of its gift? In some of the literature on Heidegger, especially where Ihe role and 
importance of his "turning. " his Kehrt: is accentuated, one finds Ihe argument that fol- 
lowing Being mid Time he abandons the philosophy of the subject implied in ihe whole 
analysis of Dasein and turns instead to a thinking of the history and eyent of being. 
Even (hough (here is some truth to this rudimentary scheme, it is invalid if taken to 
mean that Heidegger somehow abandons Ihe theme or Dasein altogether in favor or a 
thinking of being as event. The problem of Dasein, the problem of how to philosophi- 
cally conceptualise I lie being of man within the horizon of the general question of the 
meaning of being, remains equally valid in Ihe context of Contributions. Indeed, the 
question of Dasein is, as he says at one point, the very "crisis" between the first and 
the other beginning (GA 65: 295). and consequently the question of Dasein and the 
transfigured conception of man implied by this concept reappears throughout the book. 
Gene tally, but not always, he writes it here as "Da-sein." in order to emphasize the point 
that was already articulated in Being and Time, namely that Dasein signifies the being 
of the "there." the da. as the openness for beings, In an adjacent entry he declares that 
in Being and Time Dasein was conceived too much under the shadow of "the anthro- 
pological and the subjectivistic" (GA 65: 295). Yet. he continues, "the opposite of this 
is what we have in view." For, as he also writes elsewhere. "Dasein has overcome all 
subjectivity" (GA 65: 252). 

Neither the problem nor the concept of Dasein from earlier has thus been aban- 
doned: instead the rel lection on the nature of this openness to and for being is decisive 
for grasping the whole project of Ci'iniibiu'h'iis. Now Dasein is the place or the truth of 
being, which can only be understood from within being itself as Trciijiiis. "The relation 
of Dasein to being belongs in the essencing [Wesung] of being itself," which he also 
expresses as follows: "being needs Dasein and does not essence [wi'si] at all without this 
enownmenl \Ti\'igininij\" (GA 65: 2 54. translation modified), "let Dasein should now be 
understood not as an epistemic foundation for the meaning of being, but as being's own 
way of becoming manifest to itself as its truth. In a seemingly self- contradictory 
passage he says: "Dasein is the grounding of the truth of being" (GA h5: 1701. If Dasein 
is here understood as a foundation for a structure of true propositions, or as an exem- 
plar; mode of being, then Ihe statement seems to deny what he is saying elsewhere. 
Bui Ihe point here is that Dasein is a foundation to Ihe extent that it does not focus on 
itself, but rather to the extent that it abandons itself to being. "The less he insists upon 
tile being which he finds himself lobe, so much nearer does he come to being" (GA 65: 
170-1). It is in thinking (his thought that we have also moved from a conception of 
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man as the rational animal, to man as Dasein, as was said in the passage from which 
we started out above. 

In Being and Time temporality is an existential of Dasein. and described as the 
"meaning" of concern, and thus also as the ultimate prqjectory domain of the meaning 
of being. One wav to understand the impasse in which (he question of being ended up 
as a result of the previous analysis is thai there was no way to get from the temporal- 
ity of Dasein lo the temporality of being itself. In this way the shadow of "subjectivism" 
mentioned above could also be said lo color ils account of lime. In an important passage 
in Contributions Heidegger comments on the "crisis of the question of being" following 
Being and Time, saying that in order to avoid an objectilicalion of being, it was neces- 
sary here to withhold initially the "temporal" exposition of being and to attempt to 
make the truth of being "visible" independently (GA to: 451 l.This remark can be read 
its one explanation for (he surprising lack of any substantial discussion of time and 
temporality in Contributions, where only a handful of sections explicitly deal with (his 
theme. Still, even though the notion of a temporality of Dasein is not part of the vocab- 
ulary of Contributions, the philosophical problem to which it provided an answer 
remains. In a section devoted lo "Being and Time," both as a theme and as a spccilic 
work. Heidegger w riles (GA 6 5: 242): "Time was lo become experiencable as the ecsta- 
tic free-play \Spiehaum\ of the truth of being." Yet, the ground for the truth of being 
can no longer he demonstrated, he says, hut must he awaited as a "thrust" for which 
we can prepare historically. Even though I he earlier bonk could nol be read as a program 
for how to achieve this lask. ii nevertheless still constitutes a valid beginning and a 
preparation. For. as he writes, the "reaching out into the free-play of time-space 
\'/.cu-*i>U'l-raiun]" must continue (GA 65: 242). For the important German term 
Spirit dim:, lilerallv play space.' there is tin gnod English transits linn, and "irec-plav" is 
a somewhat desperate solution. One way to understand what Heidegger is alter ivilh 
this concept is to see it as an extension of the quasi-transcendental notions of the 
"there" and the "clearing" in Being and Time, as the name Tor a dynamic space of the 
emergence of meaning and truth. 

Apart from the familiar reservation with regard lo Ihe overly systematic aspirations 
of Being and Time, we can note in the quoled passage a signilicant shili in Heidegger '■. 
understanding of lime. In the earlier analysis Ihe ontological order of lime and space 
was hierarchical, and it was explicitly staled thai spafialilv was less fundamental than 
temporality (cf. section 68. GA 65: 1 3 3 — ^1), Throughout Contributions, however, he 
rarely refers to time simpliciier, but more often to "time-space," in other words to an 
apparently indissociable conjunction or these (wo parameters. This change coniinns a 
famous remark from a much later phase of his thinking, in the lecture Time and 
Being" from 1962 (Heidegger 1968: 24), where he explicitly criticizes his previous 
attempt to ground spatiality in temporality. 

Asa parallel term to thai of lime-space Heidegger occasionally also refers to another 
•igmii cant metaphor, name.lv that of the AiiiienMiekssiiiiii'. translated as "the site for the 
moment" (GA 65: 375), Just like "time-space." this neologism joins a temporal and a 
spatial term, moment and site. Sometimes it appears as a refiguration of time-space, 
but sometimes also as a more fundamental notion, as he speaks of the "unfolding of 
time-space out of the site for the moment" (GA 65: 575). an origin which is further- 
more said to "correspond to the uniqueness of being as enowning." In Being and Time, 
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the Aiifii'iibliik. the 'moment of vision" (literally "the blink of an eye"), designates the 
qualified mil hen lie lemporali IV of under si an ding, and also the authentic repetition of 
hisli M'i ciU". li is a letnpnialilv which cannot be reduced to the now in the traditional 
sense of the point in time, but it is instead what marks the overcoming of the objec- 
tivist "vulgar" conception of lime as such, ft is the temporality of freedom and of tran- 
scendence, and of radical decision. In several ways the Autjenbhck could be described as 
the conceptual "predecessor" to Eieinnis in Contributions, and as the most important 
link in the development of Heidegger s thinking on time, hi both cases we stand before 
a term which in itself gathers a criticism of a vulgar concept of time, with a reference 
to the inescapable temporal and historical situatedness of thinking. For the AugenbUek 
is never just a name for a neutral minimal temporal phase, but always connected to a 
decision, with the need to act, also in thinking. If we follow the longer trajectory of 
Heidegger's thinking we can see how il emerges from out of his reflections on both the 
Pauliuian and Kierkegaardiau sense of farfros as a Hash of eternity in the Unite, but also 
on Aristotle's reference to ktiiros as the incalculable temporalis of piiioncsis or practi- 
cal wisdom. 

The connection between Ereignis and Aiuioibiitk sharpens again the key move 
repeated throughout Contributions, namely that genuine thinking requires that we 
refuse the temptation of an objectifying ga/e. and permit the experience of our belong- 
ing to being to permeate our understanding of being. Genuine thinking has no tempo- 
ral framework: instead it permits lime to take shape on the basis of its own decision, ft 
issues from and enacts the AittienblickssiiitU' out of which temporal historical frame- 
works arise. Only in recognizing our belonging to Ural which we are Irving lo grasp can 
we approach it in a language that must remain a kind of stammering discourse on the 
verge of syntactical and semantic breakdown. 

The reference to the Aitgenblick also permits us to move on to a theme which it recalls. 
and which unlike that of lime receives overwhelming a I ten I ion in ui.iii.i iburions. namely 
history and historicity. We have already seen how the self-reliexivify of the philosoph- 
ical I ask is repeat eil throughout the book, in relation to subjectivity (Masein), to lan- 
guage, and to time. Butinnoconlext is the siluatedness of thinking developed,! I greater 
length than in respect to history. One sometimes linds the mistaken view in the litera- 
ture on Heidegger that following Being and Time he abandons the theme of historicity 
of Dasein and of thinking, in favor of a thinking of the history of being. But the inten- 
sified ventures into the history or being a I templed in Contributions go hand in hand with 
an even more radical his tori citation of thinking itself. 

Following the passage cpioied above, on the "crisis of the question of being." which 
resulted in the withholding of the "temporal" exposition of being. Heidegger speaks of 
the necessity of a more original insertion into history," a process in which thinking 
will become "evermore historical" (GA 65: 451). These formulations are indications of 
a basic orientation of the work as a whole, in which questions concerning the his- 
toricity of thinking and the relation between philosophy and history are bv no means 
avoided or set aside, but instead emphasized more than ever. It is in relation to history 
that the new mode of thinking presented in Contributions is distinguished. However. 
the historical' here primarily delines not the theme, or the method of thinking, but 
the mode in which thinking relates to what is to be thought, to being as well as to truth. 
its auiciiiifui. Here the untranslatable distinction in German belween what is liisioiisih 
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(iiul v\'h;il is ijesiiiiiluliih. also 1<l mi li <ii' from Heiiuj and Time, becomes absolutely crucial. 
The historical in the sense of hisioiisih designates events in chronological lime, such 
as can be the object of historical science. History as Geschidite, on the other hand is 
the happening and manifestation of being In which we belong. II is not simply the ques- 
tion of ii distinction between history as a theoretical enterprise and history as actual 
historical events. If that was all there was to it, the idea of philosophy becoming more 
In si iincal. as;ji'S(/ji(7iiIji'i. would have no meaning. The problem with what is hi^wrhiii. 
and thus also with all kinds of historicisms, is the belief that history, as Gesehichte, can 
be grasped and understood as an object of knowledge, of classification and compari- 
son. But history as a science and as a theoretical enterprise is part of the same meta- 
physical and objectifying configuration that has generated the forge I fulness of the 
question ol being. Philosophy thinks ilia I it becomes more historical bv educating itself 
with the knowledge of past achievements, but in the end it onlv reallirms the reign of 
a subjeiivi.siic paradigm, within which the present sets itself up as the judge of every- 
thing past. It is not only unable to think and experience itself from out of history, and 
thus itself as historical, but it actively prevents this awareness from becoming manifest. 
Thus he states the apparent paradox: "History (Gcsdiirlitcl emerges only in the imme- 
diate skip of what is historical [das Hisioiistlw]" (GA 65: 10). Of course. Heidegger could 
not be taken to mean simply that we should at one point somehow transcend histori- 
cal learning and interpretation altogether in an aflirmaiion of blind and future oriented 
action. Also in his own reconstructions of the history of being, he relies on the metic- 
ulous work of generations of philologians. His point is, in the spirit of Nietzsche's 
"Second II nti me Iv Medi la (inn." (hat the historical theoretical enterprise can in (he end 
make us blind to the history that we ourselves are. 

Again, the key word is "belonging." Zikjehiiihjkeit. In genuine historical thinking 
man understands himseH as belonging to being in a sense which metaphysical think- 
ing was supposedly unable to see. " 'Historical' here means: belonging (o (he essential 
swaying of being itself " [GA b5: 42 1) The examples or similar formulations could be 
multiplied. This belonging does not primarily designate a fact about the relation 
between two entities, thinking and being. Instead it murks a recognition of a deb! or an 
exposure, an experienced lack, that constitutes the relation as such. In thinking, man 
recognizes himself as appropriated bv being, but this recognition also implies an active 
appropriation on the part of though I. This double hi nil is characteristic of the- particu- 
lar belonging ihal Heidegger is struggling to convey. There is a constant play between 
activity and passivity, of being claimed and claiming. In a passage which again 
mentions the historical nature of thinking, and which also recalls the theme of the 
joining, the Fuge. he writes of the thinking in the other beginning that it is "in a 
unique wav originally historical," in the sense that it is the "submissive possessing or 
being's e.ssenciug." rfie sieli fihieade \ ei Hitama \d><r die Wcsiuui des Seiins (GA 65: 11, 
translation modified). From Beiiuj and Time we are familiar wilh a similar structure in 
what it savs about the passive-active scheme of throw nness and projection, or in the 
deliuiiion of Dasein's basic comportment as "ahead-of-iisell-being-already-in" (SZ: 
237). 

The qualified historical relleclion presented in Coiuvilmiious is enacted as a dialectics 
of the "first" and the "other" beginning. In the opening paragraph. Heidegger declares 
that his account will move along a path which is cleared in "passing over to the other 
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beginning" (GA 65: 4), and throughout the book he will repeal Ihis claim. What is the 
meaning o[ ihis esehaiological ainbilion. : In Being ami Time, "repetition" (UiVi/i', 1 !',i>iuih:\ 
is the name for the movement thai constitutes Dasein s historicity as "deslinv." enacted 
in and through the moment of authentic temporali^alion. It is an event in which the 
identity of Dasein is preserved yet transformed, since in this repetition the past possi- 
bility of the other is projected as a future for oneself. On a manifest level it is not clear 
how Ihis connects to the historical scheme in Contributions, which makes hardly any 
thematic use of Ihe term "repetition." Yet the term does appear in one short but very 
interesting section isrclinit 2\). C,A f-o: 5 5). entitled "The Beginning and the lied lining 
Thinking," which is devoted precisely to Ihe dialectic of the first and other beginning. 
A genuine begi lining is here presented as something unsurpassable. It is "self-ground- 
ing," "reaching ahead" into a future. To confront such a beginning, within which we 
alwavs already stand, cannot amount to explaining or deducing it. Our only hope is to 
encounter it in a "repetition" so as to grasp it in its uniqueness. And "when this encoun- 
tering is inceptual. then it is originary - but this necessarily as other beginning' 
(GA 65: 55). 

In its general structure, this passage does in fact recall the logic of so-called authen- 
tic historicity from tteUiji ond Time, where authenlieilv or originarilv is manifested in 
the repetition of tin origin which the repetition can never fully master, but which it can 
nevertheless retrieve in anticipation. In Contributions Ihe awareness of the first begin- 
ning, i.e. the inception of Greek metaphysics, is needed in order to accomplish ihe other 
beginning. The opening of thought is possible only under the condition that this first 
beginning can be articulated, felt, and experienced in its own validity and necessity Yet 
the lirst beginning is never immediately seen or experienced as such. Until i I is repealed, 
it remains concealed under an apparently sell L evident practice of "historical" thinking 
and doing. It is only bv being repeated that it become a first beginning, which can enable 
us to envisage another beginning. "The old. i.e. that which nothing younger can ever 
surpass in essentiality, manifests itself only to historical encounter and to historically 
mindful deliberation" (GA 65: 434). Repetition in this sense is obviously not just a 
matter of rcirieving a hidden origin: Ihe agonistic element in this encotinler is dearly 
acknowledged. In a Nietzschean turn of phrase. Heidegger here also speaks of repeti- 
tion as a challenge thai requires strength and courage: "To the genuine passage belongs 
both the courage for the old and the freedom for the new" (GA 65: 4 34). What should 
we expect from this other beginning- Contributions remains evasive as to the more con- 
crete effects of this transformation. No specific politics or ethics, no specific institutions. 
re lido ns. or works are anticipated in the text, yet this new beginning is said to consli- 
tiile ,i lundamental shift in man's relation lo being. ( >n one level this has to do with the 
explicitly pri'parawrii character of the work. But more importantly it requires us to seek 
!>.;> ■agnilicance on Ihe level of philosophical thinking as such, precisely its this is enacted 
in the book. Contributions is not a vague blueprint Tor a new world order, but the self- 
enacting and exemplary practice of mindful ibf.innt'Uik') philosophical thinking Its 
status as another or second beginning rests on the claim that this can only be accom- 
plished through a radical and critical encounter with Ihe original motive and impetus 
of Western philosophy as a whole. 

To step into the play, into the Spielrauin. of historical happening is also to enter into 
the play of tnifJi as (hat which comes to pass as an opening or "essencing" of being. 
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The theme of truth, of the essence of truth, as alrilwui. as openness and clearing, also 
let, i lis the problem of the historical as just shown. As long as we think of truth simply 
iis correspondence to how it is, we remain on the superficial level of taxonomies and 
comparisons characteristic also of historical science. To genuinely confront the phe- 
nomenon of truth is to confront the. very opening of the space in which a question can 
be experienced as such. It is the "projection of the very domain of projecting open 
itself." as Heidegger writes in the introductory entry to the part of the book explicitly 
devoted to this theme (GA 65: 517). Again we can see both the profound continuity 
wilh regard to Being and Time and a radicalization of its orientation. If truth as disclo- 
sure was previously understood as rounded on the disclosure of Dasein, it is now 
approached as an opening in and of being itself. It is the truth nfbeing in the dual 
sense of the genitive. Still, if this formulation is taken to mean something more 
objective" over and against (he "subjectivisi" conception of the previous analysis the 
whole point is lost again. Dasein can access this truth of being not by turning away 
from itself, but rather by turning deeper into itself as a belonging to that which it is 
trying to grasp, 

In order for thought to step into the truth of being. Heidegger writes, "it must at the 
same lime leap into the essencing or truth" (GA 65: 446), Dasein must place itself, or 
rather permit itself to be placed, in that opening, which it conceptually is trying to 
grasp And when it thus permits truth to shine forth in and through itself it can also 
experience its dual nature. For truth in this sense is never just unconcealment and dis- 
closure, it is likewise and essentially concealment and withdrawal. It is the incalcula- 
ble plav of these I wo powers. "I'Snih clearing and sliellei'ing-oincealing. are no! Iwo bill 
ralher Ihe essencing of the one, of truth itself" (GA 65: 349, translation modified). In 
this dionysian experience of a ground thai takes back and towers up" (GA 65: 346). 
which never consumes itself in full disclosure, bul which always returns to itself, we 
also come across what is perhaps the most profound aspect of Ereignis. For this ground. 
Heidegger writes in the same section, "is /jrirjms ilself as the essencing of being" (GA 
65: 346), Ereignis is a temporal-historical happening of truth as itself being's way of 
becoming presenl. But this repeated gathering of parallel and related, cqiiipriinofdial 
concepts should nol be read asanolher system, but rather as the conceptual debris lioni 
the ongoing attempt to keep open the space for this one fundamental experience, II is 
an attempt to give voice to an experience which has no deli ni live and appropriate lin- 
guistic form, and to give voice to life's belonging to what is. by "turning" toward and 
thus "attuning" oneself to its demand. 

Later. Heidegger will refer to his philosophical development during this period in 
terms precisely of a "turning," a Kehre. a notion which has been Ihe subject of exten- 
sive interpretive eTforls and some controversy. In Cotilrilnttious this notion does not play 
;i major part. Still, it is here, in the attempt to articulate Ihe experience of Lti'iijitis as 
the abyssal play or truth, accessible only through our own abandonment to its essenc- 
ing. that the reference lo a Kehre Hashes forth as a philosopheme. in the ultimate section 
of the book. Ewuinh. Heidegger savs here, "has i Is innermosl occurrence and its widest 
reach in the turning" [GA 65: 407). What is this turning, he asks. And responds: "Only 
the onset of being as Ereignwig of the Da leads Dusein in ilself ,\nd thus to the enact- 
ment (sheltering! of Ihe i unhiding and grounded truth into the being which linds ils 
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site in the lit- up sheltering- conceit ling of the Da" (GA 65: 407). In other words, the 
turning is the event of (he site of truth whereby Dasein comes to understand ilselT as 
the very enactment of this site. We could also add: as belonging to this disclosure which 
it itself brings about. The turning, the ligure of a tninsformalion and ii'iin.sligui'aiion. 
has been implicit in most of what has been said so far about the principal issues in 
Contributions. For as a figure of reversal it concern rules I lie message of the whole book. 
namclv thai onlv when thinking can experience, understand, and articulate (he nature 
of its own dependency upon and belonging In being is a new beginning in philosophi- 
cal thinking possible. 

As the many quotations have amply demonsfraled. Contributions is an exceptionally 
difficult and sometimes very awkward text. Its own initially stated ambition, not to 
describe, explain, or teach, but to constitute that which is to be said as an essencing 
of being, seems to suggest that here being is simply evoked and presented in complete 
transparency, as if there was no need of any further explication or commentary. 
Read in the light of such an ambition the book is a failure. Yet if one is prepared to take 
the time - and time it requires - then it is possible to begin to discern the key of its 
melodv. and through it the simple and tragic beauty of its message 



The text was wrilien will] llie suppiirl i'f a nrsfiiri'li -jnml I'nim the "Rnusiiiii ['uLiiitkition Sir 
Research in (he Humanities." 
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Ereignis 

RICHARD POLT 



Heidegger's theme is being. No doubt - but the same could be said of Parmenid.es. 

Aristotle. >>]■ Aquinas ][' we want a name lor a uniquely Heideggerian theme - his dis- 
tinctive concern within the generous domain or "being" -we can do no better than the 
term l.ti'Uutis. The word plays a central part in his earliest extant lecture course (1919: 
see GA 55/57). II lades away in Bring and Time, but makes a triumphant though secret 
comeback as the "essential" title (GA ii5: 3, 80) of the massive and cryptic Cona unaions 
lo i'liih>so;>iut {<■<[ t.tt'iijiiis) (written 1936-8, published 1989). Ereignis makes cameo 
appearances in a number of Heidegger's postwar puMi cation, and stars in "Time and 
Being." his last major essay ( I 962: see Heidegger 1969), 

But what does Ereignis mean? If it is a name for the ultimate, then it will not do to 
define it in terms of more proximate, familiar concepts. So we may throw up our hands 
and simply repeat with Heide.ga.er: 1'his Eirignis ereignei. 'Appropriation appropriates" 
(Heidegger 1969: 24). A more elaborate version or the same gesture might borrow 
some phrases from the Contributions to Philosophy: "Enowning [Ereignis] occurs 
as a turning in-between beings enowning call and Da-sein's enow tied belonging" 
i.\ allega-Neu 2001: 72). But if we simply remain within Heideggerian language we are 
iniitaliug, not interpreting. Alternatively, if we believe Heidegger is trying lo say some- 
thing that we can say better, then Ereignis can mean almost anything. If. for instance, 
we think the analysis of everyday ness in Division One of Beiiiij mid Time is what realty 
matters in Heidegger's thought, then Ereignis can be what enables us to use things 
"effectively and familiarly according to recognized norms" (Spinosa 2001: 207) - 
regardless of the fact that the Contributions speak of the "uniqueness" and "extreme 
strangeness" of Ereignis (GA 65: 252). 

The responsible way lo gain a sense of Ereignis is to combine close reading with inde- 
pendent thought. We must trace the word's roles in crucial lexis while keeping in mind 
its usual meaning, corresponding to the English "event." Furthermore, if HeideggET is 
right (hat interpreting is the pursuit or a projected possibility rather than a disengaged 
slating til the given |SZ: 1 50). then we have to bring words and concepts of our own 
to bear on Heidegger's texts- otherwise we are parroting instead or reading. However. 
these concepts continually have lo be tested both against Heidegger's own words and 
against "the things themselves" (SZ: 15 3), 
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Yet our task is still harder, because I'.ieifjius seems to have various meanings. As we 
will see. in 1919 it means, roughly, a kind of experience in which I find myself 1 inti- 
malelv invoked, as opposed to an experience in which I am nothing but an objective 
viewer. In 19 36-8 it means, roughly, the possible happening in which a new dwelling 
may be. founded - a place and age in which a people could cultivate significance. In 
1 9f>2 it means, roughly, neither an experience nor a happening hut an ultimate source 
thai has always already granted us lime and being. How are these meanings connected- 
Is one of them deeper than the others: Or are they all the same in the end? 

These problems can hardly be resolved in one essay, but in what follows I try to 
provide l lie rudiments of responsible readings of Ihree key lexts thai employ the word 
/■'(('iipiis. as well as reflecting on the promise that these avatars of Ereignis hold for our 
own future thinking. 



1919: My Own Event 

The "war emergency semesler" of |anuarv-April I ') 19 mark' Heidegger's emergence 
as a thinker in his own right (Kisiel 1993: 21-5, 38-59; Kovacs 1994: van Buren 
1994: chapters 12. 1 3|. In his lecture course for this term. The idea of Philosophii <tud 
liii' fioblcm of Worldview. he distances himself from the neo-Kantiau value theory of his 
teacher Heiurich Rickert and aligns himself with the phenomenology of his new 
mentor and colleague, Edmund Husserl. Heidegger joins Husserl's search for the roots 
of scienlilic knowledge in lived experience, and shares Husserl's desire to do justice to 
what is genuinely shown in our experience inslead of imposing a theory upon it. 
Heidegger's incipient difference from Husserl is that while Husserl holds out hope for a 
new. more adequate theory of phenomena. Heidegger sees Iheorv itselT as the problem. 
According to Heidegger, the theoreli^atiou of life "de-vivifies" it. reducing a situation 
from an Ereignis- an event of one's own - to a Vorgang. a "process" that passes before 
one like a spectacle (GA 56/57: 74-5). 

Heidegger attacks the neo-Kanlian focus on the norms for theoretical knowledge: 
"The primacy of the Iheorelical must be broken, but not in order to proclaim the 
primacy of the practical . . . but because the Iheorelical itself and as such refers back 
to something pre-lheorelical" (GA 56/57: 59). What is this pre-theoretical. pre- 
practical something- How can we encounter and conceive of it? 

This problem leads to radical questions. How is anything given to us at all? What is 
gi ■■.ei ii less itself- Is there the 'there is? , , . Already in the opening of the question 'Is 
there . . . ?' there is something" (GA 56/57: 62-3), "What does there is' mean?" (GA 
56/57: 67). Heidegger uses the German idiom cs ijiht. literally "il gives." liven before we 
specilv what is given, the sense of given ness is itself given to us. What is this sense, and 
how is it given? 

At this point, we must "leap into the world as such" (GA 56/57: 63); only if the 
world is "worlding" can anything in the world be given (ilA 56/57: 7 it. Exploiting our 
HnglMi idiom, we can state the point this way: there can be nothing without a there. 
The pre-theoretical "something" is not really any thing (an entity), but the there, the 
context or world within which entities can present themselves. What are the charac- 
teristics of worldhood as such, thereness itself? 
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ir approaches this question by way of the cliched but "fitting" word Erlelmis 
[GA 56/57: 66). The word means an experience and is related fo leben. "to live," It is 
an experience that one lives through, that forms part of one's life. "Life" here is not the 
functioning of an organism, bill the course of one's fortunes and actions, a course lhal 
invites a reckoning of failures and successes. The life" in Erlelmis is bios as in "biogra- 
phy." not as id "biology." 

Who experiences mv lived experienced I do. But this truism may initially seem untrue. 
In the general question. "Is there something?" no "I" is apparent- at least, no individ- 
ual "I" (GA 56/57: 66, 68-9, 73). "The 'is there' is a 'there is' for an T, and yet it is 
not I to and for whom the question relates" (GA 56/57: 69). However, this abstract. 
empty "Is there something?" is mil pari of normal lived experience: "It is the absolutely 
worldless, world- foreign: it is the sphere which lakes one's brealh away and where no 
one can live" (GA 56/57: 112). In normal experience. 1 inhabit a world of my own. 
"Wherever and whenever 'it worlds' for me, / am somehow there" (GA 56/57: 7 J). This 
"I" is a concrete, "historical T" (GA 56/57: 74) - an individual with particular capac- 
ities and goals, living in a particular cultural context. 

The fact thai lived experiences are mine does mil mean that they happen within my 
isolated mind, but lhal they happen within a world, a there, within which 1 dwell. 
Heidegger lashes out against the reduction of meaning and truth to subjectivity: 
"Knowing as a psychic process is in no way explained when I acknowledge it as occur- 
ring in a psychic subject" (GA 56/57: 64). Once we think of ourselves as self-contained 
subjects we will be bedeviled by the insoluble epistemological problems of modern 
philosophy (GA 56/57: 77—94), problems that are essentially nonsensical because 
Ihev overlook the phenomenon of the world (GA 56/57: 91—2), By puzzling over the 
relationship between subject and object - a thinking thing and an extended thing, as 
Descartes puts it - we lose sight of the non-thing, the world, within which all litmus 
are given and in which we are engaged. As in all his subsequent work. Heidegger wants 
to avoid both subjectivism (the retreat to an "inner" selli and objectivism (the restric- 
tion of truth to "external," theoretically established facts). 

To use Heidegger's own example: as he enters the classroom, he sees the lectern. It 
is Iris place, the place where he is to speak. It is a little too high for his modest stature. 
A book lying on it stands in his way (t !A 5(-'/57: 7 1 ). Whal is given in Heidegger's expe- 
rience, then, is the lectern as a meaningful thing. It is meaningful thanks to its place in 
a world, a complex or meaning within which things can belong — or fail to belong. This 
is Heidegger's awn world, the context in which he pursues his activities and thoughts. 
Only by living in such a context can we encounter things at all. 

Our encounters, then, are Ereiymssc. events of appropriation. 

Lived experience ikies run puss in front of me like a thing bul I appropriate [vr-agiie] it to 
myself, and it appyopriak-s itself l/ivajiii'; s;';7;| according to its essence. . . . The experi- 
ences are even is of appropriation in so fat" us ihev live cut of one's "ovvn-ness" [aus dem 
Eij/i'iiL'ii]. and life lives only in (Ins way i. Willi this the event-like essence of appyopnnlinn 
{Ereignischaraltteri is still not fully determined.) (GA 56157: 75) 

This last remark may be the understatement of Heidegger's career, given that he was 
to devote hundreds of pages more to the theme. Bul Ibis climactic passage does give us 
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some crucial insights. The point of the word Licujnls is not that I reach out and grab 
some object, appropriating it "from oinsidc or from anvwhere else" (GA 56/57: 75). 
Instead. 1 already live within a system of ownness. a network of my own concerns and 
issues. My concerns are mine not merely because I am currently talcing interest in 
them, but because ihev deline me- the sense of my life. Who Heidegger is. for instance, 
depends on what matters to him, what is meaningful to him: speaking at the lectern, 
addressing his students, operating as a thinker. All these activities are part of his 
environing world [L'imvch). the environment or an early twentieth-century Freiburg 
academic. 

Heidegger's use or Ereii/uisisa play on words, not lingui.sik scholarship. Errigiiishas 
no etymological connection to chjcn (own. proper, particular! and its cognates. Instead 
it is related to Augoi. "eyes.'' and originally means something like coming into view 
I S heeli an .2(101 : I 96-,S). (Similarly, "transpire" means "come into view" but is used 
loosely in mean "come to pass" in general.) But because Heidegger focuses on the 
phonetic similarity between Hi ciijuis and I'itji'ti. the translation "event of appropriation" 

In events of appropriation, the enveloping system of ownness reveals situations and 
things as appropriate or inappropriate, proper or improper. The book on the lectern is 
inappropriate: it interferes with Heidegger's immediate goal as a teacher. It would be 
improper for Heidegger to stand on the lectern and hurl books at his students — not 
because the lectern is physically unsuited for the action but because his world, which 
overlaps with the students worlds, defines this behavior as inapt, as contrary to the 
meaning of the situation. 

Meaiiinglulness and ownness characleri^e all worlds. For instance, an African 
tribesman inhabits ;l vci'v different world from Heidegger's. s<i il h c well- suddenly trans- 
ported to Freiburg he might take the lectern as a shield or a magical object- or even as 
something which he does not know what to make of " (GA 56/57: 72). But this state 
of being at a loss, encountering something puzzling, is simply a limit case of perceiv- 
ing something as improper or inappropriate: it is made possible by a world, a context 
that determines what counts as sensible and senseless, 

Heidegger eventually claims that even the general experience that "there is some- 
thing" can be a genuine Ereiijiiis - and even a sign of "the highest potentiality of life" 
(GA 5b/ 57: 115). It can happen in "gliding from one world of experience to another 
genuine life-world, or in moments of especially intensive life: not at all or seldom in 
those types of experience that are firmly anchored in a world without reaching, pre- 
cisely within this world, a much greater life-intensity" (GA 56/57: 115). As a case of 
"life- intensity'' we mighl think of an artistic breakthrough in which a poet or painter 
experiences the sheer wonder that there is something instead of nothing. As a case of 
"gliding ' between life- worlds, consider the moment in which one returns from a long 
I rip and settles back into one's house. For an hour or so there is an opportunity to see 
home with new eyes and to experience oneself neither as traveler nor as resident but 
as "someone" unsettled, encountering something' unsettled. Such an experience is 
still one's own, but who one is has temporarily become a problem. 

Despite Heidegger s recogniiion of I he importance of evcrvdav familiarity, both here 
and in later writings he insists (hat iinliiiiulhiv moments, such as anxiety or joy provide 
the deepest illumination (Fell 1992). Such moments are "pre- worldly" (GA 56/57: 
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115): (hey have not yet been articulated into patterns of significations. They tend, 
however, to push out " 'imo a (particular} world.' and indeed in its undiminished 'vital 
impetus'" (GA 56/57: 115). This passage suggests that "pre-worldly" moments are 

founts of meaning, generating systems of sense vel irreducible to Ihese svslems (cf. van 
Buren 1994: 27b). These moments experience the given without vet categorizing it as 
a particular kind of entity within an established life-world. Heidegger does not deny 
that we all already live in articulated worlds: however. Ihese worlds can be refreshed or 
transformed by "pre-worldly'' encounters with the raw givenness of something as 
opposed to nothing. The meaning of "there is" is rooted in Ihese basic vital experiences 
of the "something." 

Heidegger states thai both the pre-worldly experience of something in general and 
the worldly experience of things (is this or that "express the characters of the appro- 
priating event \!ii , cn!!!;siVitriikU l n']" (GA 56/57: 117). The workings of Ereigiris. then, 
are not limited to events in which we encounter things with a set interpretation: the 
Vii»iic experience of "something" is also an Hvcupus. Both types of evenl "live, in life it sell' 
and [thus] are at once originating and carry their provenance in themselves. 
Thev are at once preceptive and relroceplive" (GA 5(i/57: 117). This passage expresses 
a nascent concept or temporality, later developed into the insight that we essentially 
reach out into the future and the past in order to reveal the present (SZ 16 5 1. We 
miglil see this reaching- out as an Eri'Ujuis: I appropriate my own past for the sake of 
my own possibilities in order to encounter my own surroundings. Normally this 
appropriation happens in a "worldly" way. as purl of my established wav of life: occa- 
sionally it happens in a "pre-worldlv" wav that exceeds the boundaries of any settled 
world. 

In addition to worldly and pre-worldly lived experiences there is (he t Iworetical stance, 
for which "something" in general has no apparent relation to a meaningful life-world, 
but is a "something of knowabilitv" (GA 5b/ 57: 1 16) - a mere object to be described 
in propositions. From Ibis perspeelive. the lectern is not objecm elv appropriate or inap- 
propriate, and in fact is not intrinsically a "lectern" at all: it is simply an object that is 
1.5 meters tall, weighs 20 kilograms, is composed of pine, and has such and such a 
geome Irical shape, YVhal we do with i( and (he meanings it may have for us are cpiplic- 
nomena. "value" judgments that we impose upon the object itself. 

This perspective arises from a "de-vivilication" (Hm-h'bm or J.m/W'iiis) of the primal 
Erlebnis (GA 56/57: 74). The lived experience of a lectern can succumb to a "progres- 
sively destructive theoretical infection . . . lectern, box. brown colour, wood, thing" (GA 
56/57: S9). Now my encounter with the Ihing is no longer an i'.n'ifjnis but a Yoniinifi. 
a pri n'ess: I watch the thing as if [ were surveying a procession that passes in front of 
me (GA 56/57: 74. 205). Instead or using the lectern, I measure it and make asser- 
tions about it. I have gained iucU. but lost the connection to vital meaning. SitniLirlv. 
consider the difference between shouting out to one's teammates in a game tan r.w'ujiu si 
and analyzing a recording of the shout as manipulate anil reproducible information 
(a Vorgang). 

Without any event of appropriation, the objectified experience would have no sense. 
The theoretical perspective is a "residue of this event" (GA 56/57: 75. cf 89). VVilhoul 
the vital experience of the pre-worldly "something." the theoretical "something" as 
mere object could not arise (GA 56/57: 116); it is. so to speak, post-worldly. 
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The theoretical perspective also recognizes a difference between lived experience and 
theoretical truth - but instead of acknowledging its own roots in life, theory lends to 
explain life theoretically. Theorists might try to account for culture and meaning with 
theories uf evolution, physiology, and psychology. Thev might claim thai the expel ience 
of thing-like objects is primary, and meanings and values are accretions: I lirsl receive 
sense data, then interpret them as a physical object 1.5 meters tall, and then as a 
lectern. Heidegger counters: "The lectern is given to me immediately in the lived expe- 
rience of it. I see it as such, f do not see sensations and sense data" (GA 56/57: 85). 
The meaningful thing and its environment cannot be reconstructed by piling up mean- 
ingless data, which are just the result of "dismembering" the original life-world (GA 
56/57: 86). 

If life cannot be reconstructed by theory, then phenomenology or "primordial 
science" must be a non-theoretical science (GA 56/57: 96). It must not explain lived 
experience in propositions, but must depend on and evoke lived experience itself: it is 
not a theory of experience, but an "experience of experience" (GA 56/57: 219). In the 
concluding hours of his course. Heidegger calls such experience the "back- and- forth 
formation of (he reeepts and precepts from which all theoretical nhjcclilicalii.in . . . tails 
out" (GA 56/57: 117). Our concepts must both refer back to life and anticipate Me. 
rather than pretending to capture life in a theory. 

The point of Heidegger's reflections is noi to destroy or disparage theory, but to revi- 
talize it by tying it back to its roots. A genuine theoretical life is an admirable form of 
existence with its own specific virtue, "veracity" (GA 56/57: 213). 

Many of Heidegger's ideas from 1919 are paralleled in JViug mid Time: world and 
environment as meaningful wholes iSZ fl 14—24), the problem of the external world 
as a pseudo-problem |SZ 1|43a), the rooting of theory in pre-theorelical existence (SZ 
11 13, 3 3. 44b, 69b). The most obvious difference is the use of "being" as the primary 
name lor Heidegger's theme, but the question of being was already present when 
Heidegger asked in 1919 about the sense of "(here is" and the origin of this sense (GA 
56/57: 62—3, 67]. Now. however. Heidegger frames his entire project as an investiga- 
tion of what it means to be and how we understand this meaning (SZ: 1). 

The term Erei<jnh nearly disappears in llcitijj mid Time. Heidegger uses it to refer to 
natural events (SZ: 1 52), events within the world (SZ: 275). death as a future even! (SZ: 
250,253^,257), and past events (SZ; 284.290, 378-9. 382. 389). In almostall these 
cases, an "event" is something more supeilicial than (he essential temporal constitu- 
tion of Dasein (i.e. human beings insofar as they understand beingl. The exceptions 
may be two passages where Heidegger inquires into the happening iik'scheheni of his- 
torical "events." and suggests they are not reducible to "processes" in which objects- 
change their location (SZ: 379, 389). These passages introduce "I he on lologica I enigma 
of the movement of happening in general" (SZ: 389. translation modified). 



1936-8: The Happening of Owndom 

Does Being mid Time do justice to the enigma of happening! Not according to the 

Conuiinuious t<< I'luiosiipiiii. written a decade laler (Vallega-Neu 21)03: 7-51). Bt'iiuj iiud 
nnii' claimed thai Dasein was essentially hislorical. but "historicity" is treated there as 



if it were an abstract quality of a timeless human essence. We must explicitly embrace 
historicity ami integrate il into imr thought: Dasein itself musl be recognized as an his- 
torical wihii'nii ]'ti liter lhaii as a ^ivt-n pheni mienon nl.A fo: 294. 300-1 ). Instead ul' 
conceiving of the meaning of being as circumscribed by the nature of our own under- 
handing, we should recognize tlv.it we ourselves have been "thrown" by being (GA 6 5: 
111), which is itself radically historical (GA 6 5: 32-3], Then we will complete the tran- 
sition "from I he understanding of being to the luippniiuii of being" [CA 4(1: 1 IS). As the 
name for this happening. Heideggei' cltooses Ereignis. 

The Contributions sketch a transition from the "first inception" of Western thought 
to the "other inception," hi the lirsl inception, the Greeks wondered at beings as such, 
and asked about their "beingness" - their most general characteristics, "lieing" \Sciii) 
in this sense is an abstraction from beings (GA 65: 111-12, 183. 293. 425, 458). 
The guiding question in the first inception is; what are beings iis such (GA 65: 75. 
179)? 

In the other inception, however, we must ask about being in a new sense that 
Heidegger usually indicates with the obsolete spelling Segn (GA 6 5: 4 36). which we can 
render as'be-ing." Be-ingis not an abstraction from beings: it must be understood "not 
on the basis of particular beings, but ... on the basis of its originary essential hap- 
pening [1V!'shh//1" (GA 65: 75). (Uesnuij - a verbal form of Ursei! or "essence" — sug- 
gests a historical, unique truth as opposed to a timeless universal: GA 65: 66. 286-9.) 
The fundamental question in the other inception is: how doesbe-ing essentia II 1 . happen 
(GA 65: 78)? 

But what does it mean to ask about be-ing' without considering a nv thing that actu- 
ally is.- Heidegger's question in 1919 gives us a cine: "Is there the there is?" (GA 56/57: 
62): does it give the "it gives"; Yes: the meaning of the givenness of things is itself given 
to us. But how (cf, Sheehan 2001: 192)? Furthermore, this meaning can come into 
question: it can become a burning issue, an urgent problem. How; Such questions can 
never be answered simply by inspecting given beings, because when we encounter them 
we are already drawing on a meaning of givenness. 

"How does be-ing essenliallv happen;' means, then: how is the meaning of given- 
ness granted to us. and how can it come into question Heidegger answers: "Being 
Bss&itjally happens its Ereignis. That is not a proposition but the nonconceptual. silent 
telling i. if I he essential happening that opens itself only to the full, historical enactment 
of inceptive thinking" (GA 65: 26(D). The meaning of Ereignis is not sell-evident - in 
fact, it can never become fully clear, Be-ing "can never be said definitively' (GA 65: 
460). so we must cultivate a way of speaking - Erst: Inveigling or "telling silence" (GA 
6 5: 7N-8N.I- thai never pretends to represent its ihctne perfectly. As in 1'! 1 4. Heidegger 
suggests that only a non-theoretical thinking can do justice to Ereignis. Such thinking 
cannot simply present a disengaged report on Ereignis. but must take part in il and Mow 
from it (GA 65: 3. 86. 464). just as "inceptive thinking" (GA 65: sections 20-31) will 
not merely be about the other inception but will participate in its "enactment" (GA 65: 
64). The connection between the event of appropriation and our thought of it is sup- 
posed to be so intimate that the saying of be-ing "is" be-ing itself (GA 65: 4) (Poll 201) 1: 
31-2). This radicalises Heidegger's earlier idea that instead of theorizing about experi- 
ence we can expeiieme experience, live through il in a self-interpreting wav (GA 56/57: 
219). 
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None of the savings in the Contributions, then, is meant as a theoretical proposition 
(CA 65: 13). But it is still useful to gather some statements that speak of crucial aspecls 
iii Ereitjiiis. 

1 Groundiiijj ilw there. Ereignis is an "abbreviation" for ""the Ereignis of the giottndiini of 
the tliere" (GA 65: 247). Such a founding is highly exceptional: be-ing is what is 
rarest because it is the most unique, and no one appreciates the lew moments in 
which it grounds a site for itself and essentially happens" (GA 65: 255). In these 
moments, be-ing literally takes place: il appropriates its own domain, inaugurating 
a place and age in which the givenness or beings can be questioned and cultivated 
by a people (GA 65: 97). This place and age is die Augenblkksstiitte. "the site of the 
moment" or. more loosely, the momentous site (GA 65: 523). 

2 Inception. "The inception - incept ively conceived - is be-ing itself. . . as Ereignis" 
(GA 65: 58), An inception (Anfang). as opposed to the mere starling point of a 
process [Beginn), is an enduring origin that opens up a whole realm of events or 
meanings (GA 39: 3-4). Only in an inception can the there be grounded, so be-ing 
happens only as inception. The scheme of the "first inception" and "other incep- 
tion," then, does not refer to moments in which human beings recognize or fail to 
recognize an already given state of a Hairs. To seek the other inception is not merely 
to hope for a new relation to Ereignis. but to prepare for the essential happening of 
Ereignis itself. 

3 Reciprocity. "Being requires man in order to happen essentially, and man belongs 
to be-ing. . . . TViis counterpoise of requiring and belonging constitutes be-ing as 
Ereignis" (GA 65: 2 51). Be-ing bronchi -both needs and uses- Dasein as its seeker, 
preserver, and guardian (GA 65: 17. 294). In turn, we cannot enter Dasein (we 
cannot "be there") unless being takes place. Heidegger calls this reciprocal relation 
"the turn in Ereignis" (GA 65: 407). Due to the turn, the grounding of the there is 
both the grounding of being and the grounding of Dasein. In less Heideggerian 
terms: if the givenness of things is lo become a living issue for us. then we have to 
become alive to it - and only then can we reach our liighesl potential. Some ways 
of wrestling with the meaning of givenness include art. politics, philosophy, and 
religion. In a healthy, vigorous "there." people pursue these activities intensely and 
keep searching for new. deeper forms of them. Givenness then conies to life be- 
coming into question, 

4 Emergency. "Urgency, which presses round in its essential happening - what if 
it were the truth of be-ing itself. . , as Ereignis?" (GA 65: 46). Not (urgency, 
emergency, pressing need) is a central motif in Heidegger's writings of the 1930s. 
All necessity {Xolwetidigkeit) is rooled in urgency (GA 65: 45. 97); beings emerge 
as meaningful only in emergencies, we might sav. when what it means for them to 
be is called into question. The moment of Ereignis, should it ever happen, will 
be a crisis - a moment that demands "decisions." in a sense that involves not 
only human choice but also the destiny of be-ing (GA 65: 87-91). The emergency 
in our own age is the lack of emergency (GA 65: 11, 107. 119, 125, 234-7): 
in a lime that is indifferent to crisis, the greatest danger is that being will fail 
to happen, because we will fail to enter the condition of urgency that Ereignis 
requires. 
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5 Gods, "Be-ing essentially happens .is iiwiijiris. the momentous site of the decision 
about the nearness and distance of the final god" (GA 65: 2 50). A people's relation 
to the divine is essential to its participation in be-ing (GA 65: 34. 398-9). The 
"passing of the final god" will be central to the other inception (GA 65: 17, 27. 228. 
3 31, 414). This "passing" is neither a direct revelation nor a disappearance, but a 
moment in which the problem of god (or gods. GA 65: 437) mutters to us once again 
- it becomes an issue calling for decision (GA 65: 405). 

6 History. "Be-ing us lir-eitjnis is history" (GA 6 5: 494). Here history' does not mean 
the past or historical information, but the wav in which be-ing and Dasein happen. 
To think in terms of 'the history of be-ing' is not to tell a story about the ways be- 
ing has been conceived but to grasp how be-ing itself takes place, Be-ing's history 
must be understood not merely in terms of change (GA 6 5: 280, 472) but in terms 
of how we belong (or fail to belong) to a unique dispensation of meaning. The dis- 
pensation lays claim to us, and we can succeed or fail in laying claim to it: this 
dvnamic of claiming, or appropriating, is crucial to the happening of be-ing. 

7 Owndom. "|T]he origin or the self is own-iJom \Eigen-lwn\. This word taken here like 
king-dom. The mastery of propriety or owning [Eignung] in Ereignis. . . . Insistence 
in this happening of owndom lirsl makes it possible for man to come to himself 
historically and be with himself" (GA 65: 320). Only in Ereignis can we truly 
become our own selves (GA 65: 311): this does not mean returning to some lixed 
nature but accepting our role as the beings to whom our own being, and being in 
general, makes a difference. This can happen only if we enter into "owndom." that 
is. the there as the realm in which being is an urgent issue for a community (cf. GA 
69: 123-6), 

To stun up: (.'rvirrjjj.-, is (he wav in which the given ncss of given beings - including our- 
selves -comes into question for us. This happening is an urgent inception that grounds 
a site and initiates an age that has its own unique relation to the divine. This event 
requires Dasein just as much as Dasein requires it. 

Heidegger resists taking hVcjirr pis as any sort of a priori (GA 65: 222-3). In particu- 
lar, because Ereignis is reciprocal, transeendcnial thinking ir hi Kant becomes impossi- 
ble: we have already been appropriated, so we as subjects cannot determine the 
character of appropriation i.GA 6 5: 2i'-K 2 52-3). For example, "lime-space" (GA 65: 
sections 2 38-42) is not an a priori structure in our sensibility but an aspect of the 
unique happening of Lt\vjiiis which can be "empowered" only bv a "future grounding 
of Dasein" (GA 65: 386). The point is not to correct our way or representing time and 
space, but to "de-range human essence into Da-sein" (GA 65: 372). Time and space 
will then happen in a new. richer way. 

The word Erh'bnis. which Heidegger adopted with some reluctance in 1919. is used 
in the Contributions only as a term for a superficial form or modern subjectivity. It is a 
stimulus that keeps us entertained - the sort of "experience" one gets from an amuse- 
ment park. It goes hand in hand with "machination." the manipulative representation 
of objects (GA 65: sections 61—9). 

This change in usage parallels Heidegger's increasing suspicion of common experi- 
ence. The Contributions are written for a later audience of the "few" and "rare" (GA 65: 
1 1) who will have made their own wav to the Iruth (GA 65: 8) and who are the secret 
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voices of the people's future (GA 65: 319). This elitism is combined with a bleak view 
of the present age and with apocalypticism, in the double sense or "apocalypse" as rev- 
elation and disaster: only in a moment of extreme emergency can be-ing emerge. All 
this means that it is difficult to find instances of hYeijjnis in our own lives. No longer 
does an Ereigins happen i-ierv lime I step up to a lectern; it takes place only when a 
place is established, not in events within an established place. 

We cannot simply observe the grounding of the there, since it is not only a rare 
occurrence but also an event that determines what counts as observation and as the 
observable, It is still more elusive, then, than the phenomena of lived experience 
Heidegger addressed in 1919, These phenomena had to be interpreted without 
theoretical distortion - a difficult trick. Hut Ereitjnis in 1 9 36-8 can hardly be called a 
phenomenon at all. Be-ing is intrinsically "self-withdrawing and essentially happens 
as refusal" [GA 65: 246). We can only hope to respond to this refusal as a special kind 
of gift (GA 65: 246) and do justice to it with "telling silence." It is no accident thai 
Heidegger no longer describes his project as phenomenology 

Not only is Eveiiinis in the Comribuiions rare and elusive, but it is arguably one, soli- 
tary event. Some passages suggest that be-ing can take place many limes, but each lime 
in a distinctive way: Heidegger speaks of be-ing's "uniqueness in each case" (GA 65: 
460). But at other limes, he seeks "what happens one time, this time" (GA 65: 463). 
Ereignis, likep/ij/sis in the first inception, is "unique and singular" |GA 65: 385). 

We can go farther: maybe Ereignis has never yet happened at all. Ereignis is history 
(GA 65: 494). but "so far, man has never yet been historical" (GA 65: 492). Heidegger 
thus invokes "the future ones" (Part VI). those who can engage with the sweep of the 
first inception and open the possibility of another unique inception. The Conu ii'.'iti.'iis 
are thought in the future tense and subjunctive mood. 

If there is any model for the Contributions! version of Ereignis, it is probably the 
idealized National Socialism for which Heidegger slill held out some hope at this time. 
iliv I 9 3N or 1 9 J 1 ', his manuscripls would be severe.lv criticizing Hi Her bv name: iiA 
66: 122— 3. The Guirnfiiiifiviv already attack ollicial Nazi ideology - see GA <i5: 4 3, 117. 
319, 49 3 -but cling to the possibility of a revolutionary transformation of the German 
Volk.) Heidegger's political ideal is based not on racism and conquest, but on a 
Holderlinian interpretation of Germany's poetic and philosophical mission as creatively 
inheriting the spirit of Greece. With the right conjunction of thinkers, poets, and states- 
men, the German people might experience an Eieiguh. We can imagine this event as a 
communal version of the'pre-worldlv experiences of "something" that Heidegger dis- 
cussed in 1919. A people might be shocked into something analogous to an artistic 
breakthrough, a fresh way of dwelling amidsl things. This shock might be an overt 
emergency i something like September I 1, 2001), but Heidegger would probablv expect 
it to take a subtler form (such as a work of poetry). The effect would be a renewed 
"there" and a renewed concern with national heritage and deslinv. 



1962: The Giving of the Own 

The further private wri lings that follow the Conn ibi nioits develop a new mood, turning 
away from the tense expectation of an apocalypse and toward a pa lien t abiding. Just as 



the political and military crises surrounding him come to a head. Heidegger retreats 
from the theme of emergency and abandons the revolutionary lone or his writings or 
the arid- 19 311s. For example, whereas the Conn ii'dtii'iis speak of a "will In I'.ieiijnis" |GA 
65: 58) and challenge humanity to "empower being to its essential happening in a 
unique moment of history" (GA 65: 4 30). Brsinnunij \ 1 '■) 58-9) claims thai be-ing lies 
beyond both power and powerlessness (GA 66: 83. 187-8). Die Gesihitiue des .SVi/ii.s 
( I 9 38-40) sets aside the notion of a transition ( Ubergwig) to the other inception, which 
pervades the Contributions, in favor or a simple "going" {dang) (GA 69: 4 5). By the end 
of the war. Heidegger has embraced "Ieiling4ie" {Geiassenheit) and "pure wailing" as 
the only appropriate attitudes (GA 77: 118, 217). 

Along with this withdrawal from action and decision comes a dilution of the sense 
of Jjrii/iiis as event. In several postwar essays. Heidegger emphatically dMingiifiiie- 
/:'.i('iij.'i;v from an "occurrence" or "happening" (Heidegger 1 1 >7 I : 12 7: Heidegger 1972: 
20: Heidegger 2002: 36). This is a striking departure from the Contributions, which 
freely use locutions such as "the happening of the truth of be-ing" (GA 65: 287) and 
claim that "onlv tile greatest happening, the inner most h'.wiijiiis. can still save us" (GA 
65: 57). (The Contributions' translators attempt to distance Ereignis from evenilulne^ 
(Heidegger 1999: \\-\\i). but this interpretation forces the Conirihiuion^ into the 
perspective of the postwar essays.) 

These essays culminate in the tightly constructed 1962 lecture "Time and Being." 
which unites a number of Heidegger's fundamental thoughts in order to introduce 
i'jvitinis. The lecture's opening. steps point out that if being is presence, then being seems 
lo be determined bv some thing temporal: the present. Conversely, time seems to remain 
constantly, to be present -so it is determined by being. Time and being determine each 
other (Heidegger 1969: 5/Heidegger 1972: 3). Yet when we look more closely, we are 
led lo a third topic. Net I her time nor being is an entity - neither one is. We can only say 
that "it gives" time and being. So what is the "it" that gives them (Heidegger 1969: 
5/Heidegger 1972: 5): What is the origin of both being and time? 

This may seem like nothing but a play on words. We cannot simply assume that there 
is an "it." some object that lies behind being and lime and causes them (Heidegger 
1969: 17/Heidegger 1972: 16-17). That would confuse the entire issue. What is the 
issue. then. : As in the Contributions (GA 65: 75). Heidegger wishes to think of being 
without basing it on beings (Heidegger I'jiV-i: 2 Heidegger 1972: 2). And as in his 
distant 1919 lectures, his question is how the "it gives" (being as the meaning of the 
givcnness or presence of entities) is itself given (GA 56/57: 62). To resurrect 
Heidegger's old example: I encounter a lectern. It presents itself to me as something 
present, it enters my field of concern as well as my field of vision. It is, i.e. it is 
present. Now, how is presence itsri/ available to me; How is it possible, in other words, 
that things make sense to me ns present} This is no longer a question about a lectern 
or any other entity, but one about the source of the meaning of entities as such. 
Heidegger also asks about the source of time, because lime and being seem to implicate 
each other. 

Since the "it" that gives being and time is obscure, we can begin by elucidating the 
givingilscll' (Heidegger 19 6'-): 5 /Heidegger 1972: 5). How is being given? As something 
"sent" by a hidden source (Heidegger 1969: 8/Heidegger 1972: 8). Being is. as it were, 
an anonymous donation. The Wesl has always experienced being as presencing" 
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(Heidegger l'Mi9: h-,SV Heidegger 1 '-'71: 6-,S*) bu( has been unable to think of the origin 
of this gift. For instance, the lectern may be available or unavailable, present or absent: 
[ may speculate philosophically about its wav of being present: but the source of pres- 
ence itself, as the field in which things can become available m unavailable, remains in 
oblivion. 

How is time given? As the "time-space" (Heidegger 1969: 1 5/Heidegger 1972: 14) 
or "nearness" (Heidegger I 'x-i'-J 1 1'-> Heidegger I 972: 1 5) opened up bv the extending 
of future, past, and present. Yet this nearness also involves distancing, since the future 
and past "presence in a way that keeps them apart from the present in a narrow sense 
(Heidegger 1969: 16/Heidegger 1972: 15). When I step up to the lectern, the lecture 
[ am about to give is close to me - it is already prepared and is ready to deliver - so the 
past and future are there, even though they are not currently actual. 

Heidegger finally unveils the word Ereigiiis — which he has carefully anticipated with 
reference's to thinking being and time each "into its own element" (in seiii Eliit'in's. 
Heidegger 1969: 5/Heidegger 1972: 5) and discovering what is "peculiar" to them ai<r< 
EigentumUche, Heidegger L969: 10, Heidegger 1972: 10). Now he tells us that in the 
wav bring and time are given - in (he "sending" of being and the "extending" of time 
- we can discern "a dedicalion \Zuci\jucu\. a delivering over \l.'l>i'}t'Uiiuii\ into what is 
their own \ilir /■iijeues]" (Heidegger 196'>: 2(I/Heidegger 1972: I'M. What determines 
being and time in their mutual belonging, then, is Erdgnis (Heidegger 1969: 
20/Heidegger 1972: 19). 

Much of the rest of the lecture is taken up with caveals: Heidegger reveals only two 
more characteristics of Ewi<piis. both of which discourage us from presuming that we 
understand it. First, he reveals its non-revelation: i'.ixiijuis intrinsically withdraws, so 
that it includes its own "expropriation" (Hmeitpiis) (Heidegger 1969: 2 5/Heidegger 
1972: 25). Second, we ourselves are appropriated bv Jjni/uiv because it brings "man 
into his own as the being who perceives being by standing within true [tSgentlichen] 
lime" (Heidegger 1969: 24/Heidegger 1972: 2 51. Because L'reirjiiis so intimately con- 
stitutes us. we cannot objectify it in propositions (Heidegger l'-)h9: 24/Heidegger 1972: 
2 51. Yet (in a move reminiscent of Wittgenstein's Tmituius) Heidegger ends his lecture 
bv confessing that he has spoken "merely in proposilional statements" iHeideggei 
1969: 2 5/Heidegger 19 72: 241. So is the entire lecture a waste of time? 

Not really. Heidegger warned us at the start that it is up to us to think in terms of 
more than "a series of propositions" and to "follow the movement of showing" 
(Heidegger L969: 2 Heidegger 1972: 2). His lecture brings us to the brink of some! him.; 
that we must ourselves confront (Heidegger 1969: 2 7-8 /Heidegger 1972: 26). How 
does it indicate this topic? 

The main indicator is the word Eveignis. which is reserved for the climax of the 
lecture. This word is not to be taken in its usual sense, as "occurrence and happening." 
but as "Appropriating [Eignen] as the extending and sending which opens and pre- 
serves" (Heidegger 1969: 21/Heidegger 1972: 20). 

But can extending, sending, opening, and preserving be anything other than hap- 
jwriniis: Mavbe so: mavbe the verbs mislead us into picturing "something which is not 
temporal" as an event that takes place within time (Heidegger 1969: 51/Heidegger 
1972: 47). Instead. Heidegger is invesligaling the workings of lime itself - and as he 



tells us, "time itself is nothing temporal" (Heidegger l'Hi9: 2 1 4 ; Heidegger 1972: 14). 
Time cannot happen, it would seem. 

But then, why take up the word LVi'ii/m.s once again- Is it simply a bad habit? It seems 
I hill Heidegger's iniention is noi to highlight its meaning as "event." Inn lo point us 
(oward Lujiii'ii - appropriating. o\\ ning. belonging. What. then, does "own" mean in 
"Time and Being"? 

When we review Heidegger's uses of I'.itpiai. I'hji'n. fujemiitnikh. and eigentlich, it is 
hard lo distinguish his thoughts from those of a traditional meiaphvsieian. on the hunt 
lor essences. To discover what is nijiiUumUch to time and being, or to bring them into 
their "own," is apparenilv I o determine their essence. Tosav that man is "appropriated" 
bv i.rcitjnis seems to mean that we cannot properly fullill our essence unless we stand 
in an essential connection to being and lime - eigeiillkh lime (Heidegger 1969: 
24 /Heidegger 1972: 23), that is. the essence of time. Is there a radical difference 
between this way of thinking and that of Plato. Aristotle, or Descartes? 

Heidegger would deny that his essay is "metaphysics" as he defines the term - a 
theory of being as the ground of beings (Heidegger 19(19: IS. 6 1-2 /Heidegger 1972: 6. 
5 5-6) — but the essay does seem In follow familiar metaphysical pa iter its of I hough I. 
We look for the essence or nature of something distinct from all particular entities 
(Heidegger 1 96't: 2/Heidegger 1972: 2), something that must neyer be confused with 
a particular (Heidegger 19IS9: i-4 /Heidegger 1972: 1, 4) - otherwise we are mixing 
up the "source" and the "river" (Heidegger 1969: 2 5/Heidegger 1972: 24). This quest 
am give us a perspective from which in judge particulars [Heidegger I 969: 2/Heidegger 
1972: 2) and reveal what makes our experience of these particulars possible: for 
example, true lime itself. , . is the prespatial region which lirsl gives am possible 
'where' " (Heidegger 1969: 1 (v Heidegger I 9 72: Id). Heidegger seems to be engaging 
in transcendental philosophy, in the broad sense of discovering the general conditions 
of possibility for all particular phenomena. 

But it would be hasty lo read the late Heidegger as just another metaphysician. At 
the end of his 1962 seminar on the lecture "Time and Being," he drops another hint 
about the word Ocjjjm.s that brings us back to the word "own" in a sense that is strik- 
!!■!_"■. L ■-. different from I he traditional search for essences. "The tiuitude of Appropriation 
... is no longer thought in terms of the relation to infinity; but rather as finitude in 
itself: finitude, end. limit, ones own [ibis /.'iifi'id'] - to be secure in one's own" (Heidegger 
19 69: 5 K /Heidegger 1972: 54). The point is not to transcend the particular, then, but 
to return to it- and not merely as what is not absolute, not Infinite, but as the home of 
a primal rootedness or belonging. This sense recalls Heidegger's early focus on the 
inhabited, owned world as (he pretheorelical source of meaning. 



The Promise of Ereignis 

The nc\ i iiiil lira I question is whether ihis similaiilv is onlv a dislaiu echo or whether 
it points toil deep consistency in Heidegger's thought. Could it be that in 1919, 19 36—8. 
and 1962 he is saying the same thing; Maybe so. Despite the apparent differences in 
the three texis. lhev may all he attempts to respond to the same experience: the same 
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encounter with an enduring theme or "thing" {Sadie). Some centra! questions p;i(cii(!v 
endure: how are beings given to us? How is their being given to us? However, showing 
I ha I Heidegger's (Himvitn to these questions remain essentially the same would require 
us to go well beyond the texts, present our own developed account of the thing" at 
slake, and argue that Heidegger's various texts are responding lo different facets of the 
same "thing" (cf Sheehan 2001: 199-200). Here we can only achieve some prelimi- 
naries Slaving close lo Heidegger's texts themselves, we can. first, sum up the differ- 
ences that set them apart, at least on the surface. Second, we can begin lo look Tor the 
most promising way for us to appropriate these texts lodav. 

Textual differences 

In evervdav German, anv change or motion. ;hiy happening, can be called an i.'n'jr.r.rii.s' 
(although, like our "event," the word can hint at a special and unique quality). 
Heidegger's usages of Lrcianis grow increasingly distant from this normal usage. 

In 1919, Ereigiris refers to experiences that belong lo my own, meaningful life. Such 
happenings are the norm, whereas objectified, meaningless processes are products of a 
theoretical altitude that is neither normal nor philosophically necessary. Even the 
h'n'ir.uiis of (he pre-worldlv "something" is an accessible part of human life - "a basic 
phenomenon thai can be experienced in understanding" (GA 5ft/ 57: 115). Both every- 
day, worldly events and extra ordinary, pre-worldlv evenls illustrate the workings of 
appropriation in human existence. 

In 19 36-8. Lrt'Ujius has become far more rare, perhaps even becoming a unique 
future possibility that has never yet taken place. Now it is life as we know il. at leasl in 
its everyday modern slate, that is drained of meaning and consigned to the "confusion 
of unbeings" (GA 65: 7). Only through a supreme effort might we begin to take part in 
the event of appropriation. Only an extreme emergency can illustrate Hrritima. 

In 1962. Ereignis does not seem to be a happening at all. It is a constant aspect of 
the human condition, even though philosophy up to now has failed to recognize it. 
i'jvltiiiis was already "appropriating"' in ancient Greece - and indeed, wherever and 
whenever human beings have existed. Far from being ;m extraordinary emergency it 
seems to be a universal. 

It is worth looking closely at the difference between these last two usages, since 
most interpreters (e.g. Pbggeler 1975) have assumed that the meaning of i'.rcuinis 
is established in the Contributions and remains stable thereafter. In this they are 
Following Heidegger himself, who claims in 1962 that the essential structure 
i U rtrj j. ■.Ki id of I'.iriipiis was ""worked out between 1936 and 1938" (Heidegger l t ->h t ): 
4 i-i -Heidegger 1972: 43). However, the evidence indicates important changes after the 
Contributions, 

As we saw, the l\>>iu i/'i/nciiNaltaek the search for then priori (GA 6 5: 222-3). includ- 
ing all transcendental philosophy KiA 6 5: 2 39). They refer lo Ereignis as a happening 
(GA 65: 571 and an inception (GA 65: 5.SI or groundbreaking event. Inceptions are not 
"supra temporally eternal, but greater than eternity: |thev are] the shocks of time (GA 
65: 17), Time-space itself seems to Implicit as part of the possible event of appropria- 
tion: Heidegger departs from "the usual formal concepts of space and time" (GA 65: 
261) to describe a unique eruption of meaning. 



The contrast to "Time and Being" is dramatic In 1936-8, "be-ing as Er-eignis 
is history" (GA 65: 494); in 1962, "what sends as Appropriation (is] nnhislorical. or 
mure precisely without destiny" (Heidegger 1969: 44. 'Heidegger 1972: 41). Since 
"li me ilseli' is nothing temporal" (Heidegger 19 (■>'■): 14-'Hcidegger 1972: 14]. time-space 
cannot happen: it is a transcendental in the broad sense, a permanent structure that 
enables us to encounter any tiling. As for i'.irignis. the "it" that gives lime and being, it 
is a still more ultimate condition. Although Heidegger claims Ereigttis is o priori only 
"From the point of view of metaphysical thinking" (Heidegger 1 969: 3 3/Heidegger 
1972: 31), it has now become difficult to find any other perspective. Ereigiiis is now 
"what has always ahead; happened before we do anything" (Seubold 2003), or "the 
Ineluctable condition of our essence. . . the way we always already are" (Sheeban 
2001: 194). 

Heidegger's writings seem (u swing back and forth between two poles: unique hap- 
pening and universal structures. The phrase "always already" is ubiquitous in Being 
and Time, where Heidegger uses it to point to inescapable aspects ot' our condition i.SZ: 
328). It seems that a certain search for essences and the a priori is legitimate accord- 
ing to both Being and Time and "Time and Being." But according to the 1919 leclures. 
any such search needs to be brought back to our unique, concrete, lived experiences: 
otherwise it runs the risk of abstract objcctilication. According to the i>ini/>(i(ii>;PN. 
there is something deeper than lived experience — but it. too. is unique and eventlike 
rather than apriori. 

In order to reconcile Heidegger's usages in 19 36—8 and 1962, we could discard all 
the Contributions' "apocalyptic language . . . the cosmic drama, the mystical 
metaphors, the Teutonic bombast" (Sheehan 2001: 201). Before we do so. however, we 
should meditate on apocalypse: could it be that truth really does lake place as a unique 
moment of crisis? 

Alternatively, we could try to find a happening at work beneath the apparent a priori 
structures of the later essays. Heidegger does say that "being (tikes place [geschieht]" 
(Heidegger 196'-): X? Heidegger 1972: 8). In 1957 he suggests that "a more original 
|</. l .','u , .'!i;^ hrr,'s\ appropriating" is possible [Heidegger 2002: 37). And as we noted, his 
l'Hi2 seminar ends bv suggesting that appropriation as "one's own" is deeper than any 
universal structure. Ereigiiis may be more than a formal condition, after all. 

Appropriating Ereignis 

Whether we reconcile the texts one way or the other, or whether we accept their incon- 
sistency, depends on how we ourselves interpret the matters at stake. It is ultimately a 
philosophical question, not a textual one, i close with two considerations for our future 
ih' 'tight. 

First, the texts that adapt themselves to unique happening are more revolutionary 
than the texts that discover universal structures. According to traditional metaphysics. 
the unique is ineffable: according to the 1919 lectures and the Contributions, all saving 
Springs from the unique, and we might find a unique kind of saying that does justice 
to this source. This thought is challenging and strange, and for this reason calls Tor our 
philosophical attention more than does the quasi- essentialisl language of "Time and 
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Of course, to be revolutionary is not to be right. Maybe the whole project of think- 
ing on the basis or unique happening is incoherent or unworkable. For example, it is 
difficult at best to think of lime-space as a unique happening from which ordinary time 
and space emerge (cf. GA 65: 372. 586-7). How can anything happen' except wlihiii 
(in already given lime, :: To sav Ilia I lime itself hikes place seems In be a category mi slake. 
Bui what is time, then: It seems we have to think of it as an a priori, transcendental 
condition. We are then drawn back into traditional philosophy — unless we somehow 
manage to think ourselves out or its presuppositions. 

Second, if krritjitis is either extremely rare (as in 1936-81 or an ultimate that we 
think without reference to particular beings (as in 1962) then il becomes very difficult 
to connect it to our own experience. How is appropriation actually manifested in our 
perceptions, thoughts, and acts? How can we use the concept to help us to understand 

The late Heide jj.ij. i-r might dismiss I hese questions as phi lisline: philosophy "is today 
placed in a position which demands of il reflections lhat are far removed from any 
useful, practical wisdom (Heidegger 1969: 1-2/Heidegger 1972: 1-2). In reply, we 
might suggest thai Heidegger's retreat from ethics (in any normal sense: see GA 9: 
356-7/Heidegger 1998: 271) may be more of a personal Tailing than a philosophical 
triumph. But even on strictly contemplative grounds, we need to recognize /.>c;;i<ii\ a I 
work in accessible phenomena. When it becomes a remote future possibility, as in the 
Contributions, it becomes unclear what our basis for speaking of it, much less embrac- 
ing it, could be (Polt 2003: 193). 

It is the 1919 lectures thai make the grealesl use of h'nijjithin understiiuding expe- 
rience- and maybe it is here, in Heidegger's first greal breakthrough, lhat the greatest 
potential lies. These lectures, however, are only a beginning: the Conn i billions are the 
lex I lhat goes furthest in thinking through the implications oT locating truth in an eyent 
of owning. The problem is that this event becomes an epochal grounding with nnlv 
faint parallels in life as we know it. Could we draw on the Comi ilnaious' elaboration of 
the lea lures of Ereignis — such as inception, emergency and owndom - to enrich our 
explorations or lived experience: We might lind, then, that eyents of appropriation 
happen countless times in our lives- though not at every time. We might lind that every 
life is touched and sustained by inceptive moments, greater and lesser emergencies in 
which our own sense of being emerges into its own. 
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The History of Being 

CHARLES GUIGNON 



Heidegger's Use of the Term "History of Being" 

The term "history of being" makes ils appearance in the Coiuributhws 10 !'lilh'si';)!iji (GA 
hS] anil continues In appear m the later writings, including the Nietzsche It'i.ULics uf 
1944-6, the seminar On Time and Being of 1962 (Heidegger 1969), and some of the 
Idle essavs on technology and early Greek thinking. When we come across this term in 
Heidegger's texts, we might suppose that "the history of being" refers either to the 
actual history of thought about being that has developed over the course of Western 
history or to the various epochal understandings of being that have determined the 
"metaphysics" or "ontollieologv" of Western peoples a! different times in (he course of 
that history, fn so interpreting the term, we would suppose that what is at slake in this 
notion is the history of the Western world, where this is understood as a set of past 
occurrences ordered on a lime- line and configured into a story by some unifying plof 
or theme. To do the history of being, then, would be similar to doing the history of phi- 
losophy. It would be a matter of correctly (or at least insightfully) capturing the under- 
standings of being that have arisen and had an impact over the course of our history 
There are a number of contexts where Heidegger seems to use the expression 
"hislorv of being" in just such a sense. In "Nihilism as lleler mined bv I he Hisi i>rv of 
1'eing. ' an essay written m 1 '■' ■}■■!-" and ptiHi sited in I 'Mi 1. he [reals the entire history 
of metaphysics from ancient Greece to Nietzsche as a unilied slorv. and he suggests ilia I 
this slorv. the "history of being." just is being itself as being (GA 6.2: 327/Heidegger 
1982: 221). But in his earlier and more careful writings on the history of being. 
Heidegger was inclined to reject any notion of hislorv as a story about changing inter- 
pretations of being. To think of the history of being in this way. he suggests in the late 
14 ids. would he to regard history in I he traditional way as a set of occurrences in the 
past which are to be studied by historical science or historiography i Historic). For such 
a traditional conception, "history [Hh'ii'ne| means the exploration of the past from the 
perspective of the present" (GA 45: 34). Such an approach to history mav be (hnught 
of as a matter of accurately representing the past "as it really was" or as making the 
past come alive for the purposes of the present. In either case, the subject matter of his- 
toriography is regarded as something past. 
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In contrast to such a familiar conception of history. Heidegger proposes an approach 
he calls "historical reflection," a form of reflection on sense (Be-sinmai0 aimed af 
understanding a h; ipjii-ni ti^. (i n'stiwht'ii) in which we are now immersed and which gets 
its point from where it is going as a whole. In Heidegger's words, "relleclion is looking 
for the meaning [Sinn] of a happening, the meaning of history." where the wind 
"meaning" refers to "the open region of goals, standards, impulses, decisive possibili- 
ties and powers" thai "belong essentially to happening" (GA 45: 3 5-6). And insofar as 
I he meaning of aitv happening is determined bv v.liai is I'll Hi lied or realised through ii. 
hisloi'v understood in Ihe Heideggerian sense is nol about something that is past. 
Instead, "the happenings of history are primordiallv and alvvavs the future, that which 
. . . comes toward us. . . . The future is the beginning of all happening" (GA 45: 36). So 
genuine history" is not a sequence of events, but consists of "the goals of creative 
activity, their rank and their extent." and this forms the subject matter for historical 
reflection (GA 45: 36). 

According to this reflective approach to history, only human beings can "have" a 
history, for only humans can "be historical, i.e., can stand ... in that open region of 
goals, standards, drives and powers, bv . . . existing in Ihe mode of forming, directing, 
acting, currying out, and tolerating" (GA 45: 36), But history in its genuine sense is 
not primarily a story about the doings and sufferings of human beings. Instead. 
Heidegger holds that the history of being is a wider happening that catches humans up 
and carries them along in its unfolding. Creating a conceptual family out of like- 
sounding words. Heidegger says that the history {Gescluchte) or being is a happening 
K'V.svi'ii'/ii'.'i) that constitutes a destiny iGcschh'k). Humans are participants in this 
"destining" of being but not its sole agents. 

It should be evident, then, that the expression "history of being refers not so much 
to a series of past events or epochs leading up to today as to an all-encompassing 
"sending" that is informed bv a undying meaning: the essential unfolding of the event 
of being (often written with Ihe archaic spelling Sripu as it realizes lis mission. Since 
this peculiar conception of history gains its sense from Heidegger '■. earlier relleefioiis 
on Ihe being of history, any al tempi to grasp Ihe later conception or the history of being 
must begin with an account of his early e< inception of history. 



Heidegger's Debt to Dilthey's Vision of History 

Though the conce.pl of history plaved a central role in Heidegger's thought from his 
earliest lectures and essays until hislinal writings, his conception of history and its sig- 
nilicance changed in important ways. In his early works, by which 1 mean his earliest 
lectures up io the publication of Beintj and Jinn: Heidegger's attempt to characterize 
history and Ihe "historicity" of human existence was part of his characterization of 
human existence as having a distinctive temporal structure. A clear and focused sketch 
of this account is round in "Wilhelm Dilthey's Research and the Struggle for a Historical 
Worldview" (Heidegger 21102). a series of lectures Heidegger delivered in Kassel in 
1925. the year before he wrote Being mtrf lime. In these lectures, Heidegger quickly 
runs through his account of Dilthey's views and then turns to a presentation of his 
own position. The advantage of starling with these lectures is that they clarify the 
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connection Heidegger makes between temporality and history in Being dint Time, vvliile 
also showing the train of thought underlying concepts that are introduced without 
explanation in the later writings. 

The Kassel lectures begin by noting thai Dilthey's primary aim throughout his life's 
work was to pose "the question concerning (he meaning of history and of human 
being" (Heidegger 2002: 1 54. translation modilied). Since "formulai[mg] a question 
requires that one have a primordial intuition of the object that one is interrogating" 
(Heidegger 201)2: 1 54). Heidegger Ha vs. Dillhev's investigations into the meaning of 
history must opera I e with an initial intuition of what is to be found in the question. So 
Heidegger asks: where does one "lind this object history.' so that one might read off 
from it the meaning of its being, i.e.. read off its historical being.'" Milthev's answer is 
that the meaning of the being of history is found in human life itself The being of 
history is to be discovered hv examining human life or. as Heidegger calls it. Dasein 
(Heidegger 2002: 154-5). 

Dilthey's way of trying to understand life is through what he calls a "descriptive and 
arliculalive \zniilit'\lfndc\ psychology." an approach to psychic life thai focuses on the 
interconnected "whole of life" as it shows up in pre-relleclive experience. The mental 
context must be understood not causally, but in terms or motivation. Psychic life is 
purposive; a 'being-iu- motion" that cannot be explained in terms of a story about a 
knowing subject relating to objects in a causal framework. Life is always a "being- with" 
in the sense of being embedded in a shared context of meaning. It is constantly under 
way toward reaching a (lest/tit or delining conliguration or meaning. Finally, "the struc- 
tural context of lite is acquired, i.e.. it is delined bv its history" (Heidegger 2002: 158). 
As a mode of existence in which humans achieve self knowledge, life itself is the subject 
matter of the historical sciences, 

Heidegger takes over many of these insights the next year when he writes Being and 
'Finn: With respect to the actual content of the characterization of life itself. Heidegger 
agrees with Dilthey in saying that life must be understood as a whole and as a move- 
ment, and he also agrees with Dilthey's view that, because historiography is about life, 
grasping the subject matter of historiography requires an understanding of the "his- 
toricity" of human life. 1 >espile these points of agreement, however, there is one crucial 
respect in which Heidegger disagrees with his predecessor. Whereas Dilthev portrays 
life as a stream of life-experiences moving along in time. Heidegger claims that Pasein 
at the deepest level is time (see Schalzki 2003). "The being-there of Dasein is nothing 
other than being- lime" (Heidegger 2t)n2: 1 h'n. This conception of Dasein as lempural- 
ity provides the basis for Heidegger's own view of historicity and history. 



Heidegger's Early Account of History 

After presenting and criticising Milthev's views, the F.a.ssel Ic-c lures develop Heidegger' ■• 
own conception of human existence, historicity, and history. Heidegger starts by for- 
mulating what he calls a "preliminary determination'' of 1 lasein as being- in- the- world. 
This preliminary account of average everydavness portrays human existence as 
engrossed in dealings with an environing world and bound up with others in shared 
undertakings. In our typical dealings with things, we are scattered into diverse areas 
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of concern, busy with a variety of [asks, doing what one does and seeing things as one 
sees them in the public world. As a result, our being in evervdavness is characterized 
bv kiiilmj into publicness in such a way that we are not ourselves, but are rather the 
"unr" in 1 "anvone." "The human being. " Heidegger tin. is ma ill he n lie in it.s even' day 
world" (Heidegger 2002: 164). 

The preliminary determination of Dasein as the undifferentiated "anyone" leads 
Heidegger to ask how. given that for the most part we are not ourselves, we are ever 
going to grasp the being of human existence. The problem with the preliminary char- 
acterization of Dasein is that it portrays our lives as dispersed and disjointed, and so as 
lacking any clearly delined ideniilv. What we need if we are to capture that which is 
proper to us, then, is a characterization of "human Dasein as a whole, as a unified 
reality." It might seem that in grasping a life as a whole one can gain access to human 
existence as a uniiied totality, but here. Heidegger savs. there is an obvious problem. 
For in the attempt to grasp human reality as a whole. "I can only define human Dasein 
as a living being that always has before it a not-yet being." In other words, as long as 
I am alive, (here is something outstanding that keeps me from being able to grasp my 
existence as a whole. So the question becomes all the more pressing: "How can human 
Dasein be given as a whole-" (Heidegger 2002: 165). 

The answer to this question is provided bv the concept of death. "A whole requires 
... a sense of being finished," Heidegger says, and Dasein's being is finished at the 
moment of death. It might seem thai this approach leads to another paradox, for "when 
liie comes to be finished in death, it is no longer" (Heidegger 20112: 166). But this 
paradox arises only if we think of life as a process (Vorgang), that is. as a sequentially 
ordered Mow or occurrences through lime that terminates in a final state. In order to 
avoid litis way of thinking about life, we need to think of human existence not as a 
series of occurrences moving toward a linished stale, but as a movement or happening 
shaped bv specilic structures, with death being one of these structures. Regarded as a 
structural dimension of life, the concept of death captures the idea of life as a finite, 
forward-moving, directional project, one that points toward fulfillment even though 
a final and complete lullilimcni is never possible Tor it as long as it exists. As being- 
toward-death. human existence is an unfolding movement toward the realization of 
one's identity or being as a person. 

To face up to the reality of death is to make a choice about how one will live: it is to 
be resolved. To be resolute is to live in the way that is proper teUjen) to one's own struc- 
tural make-up. and so to be authentic {eigentheJi) in the sense of being owned- up- to and 
o'.v i led. When one is lesoluie as being- Lou a rd- death, one is able to gain access to a more 
primordial way of understanding Dasein's being as temporality. As anticipatory 
running forward" toward the possibility "which I am not yet. bid will be." Dasein is 
futuml (Heidegger 2IKI2: 1 69). To say that Dasein is futural is not to say that in addi- 
tion to living in the present one also exists in the future. In fact, the term futural" does 
not refer to a location on a time-line at all. Instead, it refers to a structural component 
ol Dasein's being: its movement toward its self-deli ni lion, its "coming toward" itself iZii- 
ki'tnii. from zu and konnnen. meaning "coming-toward"!. futurity therefore appears to 
be identical to what |ohn Richardson calls Dasein's "existential leleology," its being Tor- 
tile- sake- of- its elf" in all it does,' The idea seems to be that our striving to accomplish 
things in practical a flairs is part of our underlying si living to iV something as humans 
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- to realize and define our identity (or being) in such and such, that is. to make some- 
thing of ourselves in what we do. Dasein exists as a directional kinesis henekn ton, a 
"being- in- motion for the sake of" that is under wav loward the fulfillment of its ability - 
lo-be iScinkiniih'ii).- 

Properly understood, then, futurity refers not to a position in time, but to a condition 
[of tlie jiossilniini of iheir beinii siitii a ihiiui as lime as we ordinarily understand it. To say 
thai Dasein is fulural is to say that it exists as a projection toward its realization. Dasein's 
fuiurilv in turn brings to life ihe existential struct lire of being past, what lieiiiiiand Time 
calls ivenui'ss (tiVuvsiWicJi >. When Heidegger savs (b,i( I 'asciii's pasl " 'happens' out of 
its future" (SZ: 20), he means that the existential leleolugv deli ni live of Dasein's being 
opens up a space of meaning in which what has been can come to play a role in rela- 
tion to Dasein's undertakings. In the words or the Kassel lectures, "in acting in the 
direction of the future, the past conies alive" (Heidegger 2002: 169). Seen from this 
standpoint, the existential past is not something that happened tit iin earlier time and 
continues to have a residual impact on the present. Instead, il is the structural compo- 
nent of Dasein through which what is opened by Dasein's ' thrownness" is taken up 
and carried forward in undertaking projects for the future. 

At the bedrock level or Dasein s authentic existence, then, future and past are "ways 
of being" or "existential structures" informing all of Dasein s being and making possi- 
ble time as we commonly think of it. The future does not happen later than" or "after" 
the past, and the past does not occur "earlier" than the future. As William 1'lalinei 
(1999) has shown, primordial time does not have any sequentially at all. Instead, past, 
present, and future are structures of Dasein's being that are prior to (he lime of every- 
day practical existence. In Heidegger's words. "Time characterizes the wholeness of 
Dasein. Any instance of Dasein is not only in a moment but rather is itself within the 
entire span of its possibi lilies and its past" (Heidegger 201)2: 169], Dasein is not in lime 
at all; it is time. To be human is to be the stretching or stretch that embraces both 
"coming toward" what one is and carrying forward the possihi lilies delining one's 
"beenness." in this picture, Heidegger says, "the present vanishes" (Heidegger 20U2: 
169). As we shall see. this conception of time underlies Heidegger's thinking about 
history throughout his life. 



Historicity and History in Being and Time 

The characterization or Dasein's being as embodying a deep underlying temporal struc- 
ture, paves the wav to Heidegger's early account of the being of history. According to 
the Kassel lectures, history tCestiheluei signilies a happening [Ciesehehen) which we 
ourselves are and in which we are involved" (Heidegger 2002: 173). In historical 
happening, "the fundamental motion from which history arises" is a " going- forth- in- 
advanee-of-oueself": it is "through this going-forth that the past is uncovered" 
(Heidegger 2002: 173). This is the point Heidegger makes in Beiiirj mid Time when he 
says that the past "is not something which fo:lo<\'\ ii!on,j dim Dasein. but sunn-thing 
which already goes ahead of il" (S'Z: 2()),ThepasI isdelinedbv a specific wav of "coming 
toward" the future. 



THK HiSTOKI ill' lililNi; 

The Introduction to Being and Time offers iin initial characterization of Daseiu that 
paves the way to displaying its temporal being. Dasein is the being. Heidegger says. Tor 
whom its being it. ill i suite or in question. That is to say. we are beings for whom our own 
being, and hence being in general, is something questionable, something ni stake lor us. 
and so something we etire about in living out our lives. 1'ecausc of the quesiioi-iahlenes'- 
of being, we are constantly in motion, always under way in taking stands Midi express 
our attempts to gel a grip on what life is all about. This forward-direetedness i.s called 
L'vhM.Ti'; as Heidegger savs. "Thai being low.ird which Daseiu . . . alwavs does comport 
itself somehow, we call existence" (SZ: 12). As ex-sisting (from ex- sistere. standing 
Hillside ilselfl Dasein is alwavs alreadi "on I lliere." engaged m undertakings, directed 
toward its realization. 

Dasein's forward-dircciedness as "ex-sisting" circles hack, appropriates, and carries 
forward what has been, with the result that Dasein is also structured by having been 
itlewcsenei. This notion of "beenness" capl tires Ihe facl thai Dasein's being is an under- 
taking that isalwavs enmeshed in Ihe pre-given context into which it is thrown. In con- 
fronting its life as an open-ended task to be taken up, Dasein's "essence lies ... in the 
fact that in each case it has its being to be. and has it as its own" (SZ: 12). We find our- 
selves delivered over lo ourselves, already caught up in a "Tactical" context of meanings 
and possibilities that we do not create but must respond lo in living out our lives. 

Finally, Dasein exists as a making present that discursively encounters and deals with 
[Ampieein'ii itnd /lev 1 ); ethen) en I i ties in ihe environing world. Asa temporally structured 
whole, Dasein is the clearing in virtue of which entities can show up in various ways. 
In its full temporal dynamism. Dasein is a "there," a Da. where this is understood as a 
ligliimg. leeway, or "room for free play" tSpieltiiitm) in which things can come into pres- 
ence as counting or maitering in determinate ways, 

Toward the end of Being mid Time. Heidegger turns lo an explicit discussion of his- 
loricilv. liislorv and historiography The concept of historicity, he says, is "just a more 
complete working out of [the idea of] temporally" (SZ: 3<S2I.To say that Dasein's being 
is characterized by historicity is lo say I ha I its concrete temporal existence has a cumu- 
laiiveness and directedness that is always embedded within a specific historical culture. 
This complicity in and indebtedness to Ihe historical context only becomes fullv mani- 
fest when Daseiu becomes authentic. As authentic. Dasein draws itself back from its 
dispersal in the "endless multitude of possibilities which offer themselves" in the 
anyone, and il takes over the defining possibilities or its heritage as ils own most hinda- 
menia! commitments (SZ: iHi^i). To be authentically historical is to grasp one's own 
life as bound up with the life of one's "community, of a people [IWfc]." And it is to see 
one's own future-directed existence as interwoven into the wider undertaking of the 
mission or sending or a historical people, what Heidegger calls a desting nieschii !;\ i'SZ: 
3<S4|. Authentic historicity, then, consists in repeating or retrieving the heritage of pos- 
sibilities into which one is thrown and taking a resolute stand on what is demanded by 
one's current situation. 

Having discussed Being and Time's account of historicity, we are in a position to 
examine the conception of authentic historiography in Heidegger's early (bought. 
Heidegger claims thai just as Ihe most fundamental structure or Dasein's lempondiiv 
is futural projection, so historiography must begin with a projection of the possibilities 
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definitive of the "destiny" of the historians community. Historiography therefore 
begins with an ainkipnlion of where the course of world events is going ovenill. The 
reason why the future has priority in this ivuv should become apparent if we consider 
the nature of historical research. Historiography is feasible as an undertaking onlv if 
tlie historian, in linking at I he plethora of what has happened in the past, is able to 
select the events that are to count as historically relevanl for ii hislorical account. Such 
a selection presupposes certain judgments about where history is going and where il 
ought to he going, and these anticipations concerning the future are essenliallv evalu- 
ative: as Heidegger says in his 1915 lecture "The Concept of Time in the Science of 
History." "the selection of the hislorical from the Tidiness of whal is given is thus based 
on a relation to values" (Heidegger 2002: 56). ' 

What is distinctive about an then lie hi seriography is I ha I its appraisal of the destiny 
guiding events is grounded in a clear-sighted grasp of the most primordial pi 'ssibiltlie' 
open to a community, a grasp that results from ongoing communicating and strug- 
gling" aimed at understanding what the current "hermeneutic situation" of the com- 
munity demands (SZ: 384. 3971. Historiography that results from a clear-sighted grasp 
of the future is monumental: it projects an image of what can be achieved through the 
course of events, and then interprets whal has happened in terms of its contribution 
to realising or failing to realize that ideal. 

In the light of an understanding of the future-directedness or the course of events, 
the historian engages in a project of reliieval or repetition: just as Dasein's temporal 
structure gathers up and carries forward what has been, so the historian carries 
forward the possibilities into which he or she is thrown. "When the possible is made 
one's own by retrieval or repetition." Heidegger says, there is . . . the possibility of rev- 
erently preserving the existence that has-been- there" (S r /: 39b I. In preserving whal has 
come before, historiography is iunhjiiiiiuiu. As we shall see. this notion or presi'ivaiion 
becomes central in Heidegger's later writings. 

Finally, historiography is critical of that which "in the 'today'" is working itself out 
as the past. In other words, it criticizes commonly accepted interpretations of the his- 
lorical Iradition in order to retrieve and preserve the deepest beginnings and projecls 
thai define the heritage. Authentic liisfiuiugrapln makes a '"reciproealive rejoinder" 
(SZ: ri.Sh) to what current interpretations regard as important Tor the historian's 
culture. 

It follows from this characterization of historiography thai historians can appropri- 
ate and own the past in an authentic way onlv if they cultivate (he hertitctictttic situa- 
tion in which they find themselves, getting clear about what is demanded by the 
historical context in which they currently lind themselves (SZ: 3 L ><'->-7}. This hermeneu- 
lic situation in turn provides llie resources lor making evaluative judgments about what 
is to come, and so the circle continues in an endless evcle. with no exit to neutral "facts" 
that could provide a basis for knowledge in the historical s 



Being-historical Thinking in the Later Writings 

Less than a decade after the publication of Being and Time. Heidegger's thought had 
undergone significant changes. His lectures and writings of the mid and late 19 30s for- 



in ula te carefully thought out responses to some of the perceived shortcomings of Hcimj 
ami Time. In response to the charge I hat lii'i'uj and Time is individualistic in ils focus on 
(he existetitiell characteristics of the specific \U'»'viluu''i Dascin who is philosophizing. 
Heidegger now generally refers to a historical people {Volk) when he speaks about 
human beings, in reply to the charge that his early Ihoughl is voluntarislic and ideal- 
istic in the priority it accords to Dasein's projection in accounting Tor the meaning of 
being. Heidegger puK special emphasis nn mil' ihrowutirss into the midst of beings. In 
the writings of the 1950s, history is no longer a theme tacked on at the end of an 
account of Daseiu. It is instead the central subject matter of the question of being. 
Heidegger's method explicitly shifts from a transcendental inquiry into the conditions 
for the possibility of an understanding of being ("fundamental ontology") to a concern 
with actually enacting a paih of thinking thai participates in and "corresponds" to the 
"call" of being. Finally, and most importantly. Heidegger claims that his real topic all 
along has been not "being" — not "beingness" as the traditional metaphysical determi- 
nation of (lie ivhalness" and "lhalness" of beings -but the truth of being, where this 
is understood as the event {Ereignisi in which any "constellation of intelligibility" 
emerges, perseveres, and eventually may be replaced by a new understanding of being. 4 

These new ideas are implicit in the lectures Heidegger delivered in the mid-19 30s. 
but thev are even more prominent in the work he was privately composing during that 
period, the Contributions to 1'ltilosoplni: Irotn IJinnvitimj. In this esoteric work. Heidegger 
tries to accomplish a new form of philosophy, one he calls "he-ing- historical (hi nking" 
i.M'j/.'iviji'sf.'iii'lKIJn'ii's Denken). To show that I his new thinking goes hevnnd all traditional 
metaphysics a nil transcendental philosophy Heidegger identities his subject mailer nol 
as Sein (being), but as (using an archaic spelling! Seyn, a term usually translated with 
a hyphen as "be-ing." Whereas "being" refers to the type of understanding of beings 
prevalent during a particular epoch, be-ina is thought of as the evenl of emerging out 
of concealment thai brings about an understanding of being. Any attempt to make 
sense of the later Heidegger must start out from the conception of be-iug-hislorical 
thinking in Contributions to Philosophy. 

To get a handle on the basic outlook that informs Contributions to Philosophy, it might 
be helpful to look back at Heidegger s discussion of Herder in his lectures of 1919. 
Herder's "decisive insight" in the development of historical consciousness, according 
In Heidegger, wtis to recognize "the autonomous and unique value of each nation and 
age. each historical manifestation" (GA 56/57: 1531. Where Enlightenment rational- 
ism (ended to assume that all people are basically the same "under the skin," so to 
speak, Herder held that each nation has its own center of gravity, its own unique 
nature, which becomes manifest and is brought lo realization only in Ihe course of ils 
development. Seen in this lighl. the hcintj of a people or nation -what they me -is some- 
thing that is defined not by an original seed or germ present at the outset, and not by- 
some essential characlerislics conslanilv present throughout their history. Instead, Ihe 
being of a people i >r nation i' deli tied hv the acuta I course nf history lhat unlolds as this 
community comes to realize a specilic form over lime. 

In Herder's writings. Heidegger says. "the. category of 'ownness' [Eiaenlteit] becomes 
meaningful and is related lo all formations of life" (GA 56/57: 1 34). The concepl of 
ownness provides a basis for thinking of being as an achievement and a happening 
rather than as a static set of enduring attributes, it lets us think of the being of a people 
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as a matter of "coming into its own." an emergence-in to- presence in which what is its 
own comes to definition and form \Geslait). Heidegger observes that Herders distinc- 
tive conception of ownness was taken op by Schlegel. Niebohr. Savigny. and 

Schlciermachcrus a basis Tor thinking abou I literature, law. and religion, and I Ira I these 
developments "ile i.i si\el\" iniluenced Hegel's youthful works on the hislorv of religion, 
and indi reel Iv also Hegel's specilicalh philosophical systematic, where I he decisive ideas 
of the German movement reached their apex" (GA 56/57: 134). 

Though there is no reason to think that Herder was explicitly in Heidegger's mind 
when he composed Coniiibulions to Pliilosopliy. it is clear that the ideas of this "German 
movement" underlie the work's I bin king about P.ri'ionis or "enownment," Com) ihutiotis 
lo Philosophy starts from the intuition that Western history is already under wav in its 
historical unfolding, and that this "happening" of history is to be regarded as an 
ongoing movement with its uivn proper U'iijcn) course, an unfolding of events thai calls 
on and appropriates a historical people lo an appointed task. In Heidegger's words. 
"Hislorv is the transporting of a people into its appointed task as entry into thai people's 
shared endowment [Mittn'iieheiti's]" [GA 5: fi 5 /Heidegger 1971: 77). 

The actual thinking that makes up Contributions to Philosophy is experienced as a 
new insertion into the flow of historical unfolding, a thinking that achieves a "cross- 
ing li'i 'in metaphysics h be-ing- historical thinking" (GA ft 5: 3). This new thinking K 
called "be-ing- historical" in at least two senses. First, it tries to rethink the hislorv of 
be-mg in its different epochs from within the- movement of the essential unfolding 
of the truth of be-ing. that is. in terms of the interplay of un concealing and self- 
slieltermg lhal is characteristic of truth in its primal sense. And, second, it no longer 
1 reals history as a topic that can be put at arm's length and questioned with regard to 
its being, but instead understands itself as caught up in and carried along by this hap- 
pening i Vallega-Neu 21)05: 3 1), Thinking the history or be-ing is therefore not a mailer 
of forming representations about an object set over against that thinking. Instead, such 
thinking enacts and brings to realization that history: as Heidegger puts it in the lS)4l)s. 
"Thinking in terms of the history of being lets being arrive in the essential space of 
man. . . . thinking in terms or the history of being lets being occur essentially as being 
itself" (GA 6.2: 353/Heidegger 1982: 243). 

In the background or Contributions to Philosophy is a particular story about the 
overall course of events in Western history. The story, in crudest outline, seems to go 
something like this. The starting point for questioning is what Contributions to 
i'liilosopltji calls the experience of "refusal as gifting.'' the experience of the "openness 
of the onslaught of the self-concealing" (GA 65: 1 5), To introduce this idea. Heidegger 
speaks of the experience that occurs when our easy comportment in the familiar and 
commonplace gives way and there is the experience of shock or startled dismay 
[Lrsiiirrt'kwig) at the onslaught of what is other to all familiarity. This "other" is 
described its that which holds itself in (it "refuses itself") at the same time that it 
becomes manifest. As thai which both comes into the open vel also refuses lo be swal- 
lowed up in commonplace interpretations (ii is "sell L concealing"i. it manifests the trails 
of what Heidegger calls the primal strife" that occurs before the imposition of any 
human interpretations. 

According to the story in Contributions to Philosophy, (he earliest response to this 
onslaught occurred in the "first beginning," when ancient Greek thinkers dealt with 
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the onslaught bv experiencing (lie being of beings as p/msis. The claim is that, in the 
"first beginning" of the history of being, the givenness of the gift or the self- refusing" 
was made accessible in terms of a there or clearing in the light of which entities shim 
up as emerging-inlo-presence from out of concealment (the meaning of piuisis). The 
interplay of revealing and concealing described here is supposed to capture tile earliest 
Ureek experience of truth as a-letheia, literally, uu- forget fulness or un-concealing. To 
sav (hat beings enter into the "there" in someway or other is to say that truth happens 
or essentially unfolds (uv.sil in a determinate way. 

But even though the first beginning brought about an un- concealment of beings, 
even though it made possible an understanding of the "beinguess" of beings, there is 
si line i lung ihat was overlooked or quickly iorgoiien in the earliest Greek interpretation 
of beings. In Focusing on the givenness of ihe given, the lirsi beginning failed to ihink 
the evenl of ahii in itself. As a result, in this initial inception, a particular understanding 
of being comes In be regarded as "the onlv game in town" - the way things are in an 
absolute sense- with the result that it then becomes impossible to think either the rela- 
tion of presenting to absence or the giving of the gift i I self. 

And because the thinkers of the lirsi beginning were unable to think the giving of 
the given, they were unable to grasp the role humans have to play in the event of bring- 
ing to realization an understanding of being. Human beings. Heidegger says, are 
pressed into being-there (F)aseinl "because Ihe overwhelming as such, in order to 
appear in its prevailing, m/uin's \buiuclit] the site of openness for itself." a site that 
humans are when they realize their calling as a clearing (EM: 124. translation modi- 
fied). The point here seems to be that there is an initial onslaught of beings with an 
initial ordering or some sort, but this ordering only becomes accessible and intelligible 
when it is appropriated and put in question through human naming, work, the found- 
ing of a state, or some other world-defining stance. 

What was forgotten in the first understanding of the being of beings is what 
Heidegger now calls be-ing (Sm/h). Be-ingis the event of appropriation or' enownment" 
in which (a) beings are encountered as such and such in a particular understanding of 
being, and (b| the humans who do the encountering come to be appropriated in such 
a wav (hat Ihev can plav their proper role in the essential unfolding of truth. Through 
the event of be-ing. beings can show up as counting or mattering in someway or other 
- they have a determinate being (or heingnessi - and humans can come to be the site 
in which beings show up, thereby becoming fully what (hey are as human beings. 
Or, to put this differently, in Ihe event of appropriation, humans truly come to be the 
there - the concrete form of Daspiu — that determines that an understanding of being 
is at issue or in question. Heidegger makes it clear that it is only when the being of 
beings is made qui'\Uoiiiihh' in this way that truth can essentially unfold in the fullest 

Heidegger's story suggests that the first beginning of Western thought "misfired" or 
did not come off as it should have if it was to be a full realization of be-ing. There was 
indeed an understanding of the beinguess of beings - a clearing or "ontotheology" - 
and this has unfolded in various permutations in the ensuing epochs of Western 
hislorv. According to the epochal account given in Heidegger's writings of (he middle 
period, the understanding of being was first "overpowered" by the idea of teelme in 
Plato's conception of being as a plan or idea Tor making something: this in turn was 
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replaced by the idea of being as ens acatuin in (he Middle Ages: and the medieval view 
eventually gave way In the modern conception of beings as objects presented to (and. 
in Kant, constituted by) subjectivity. The constellations of intelligibility that have 
unfolded over the course of Western history, according to this story, have all centered 
on the idea of making, and together they constitute what is called the "history of 

Throughout the history of metaphysics, there has always been some understanding 
of being, some "truth." and so there is a sense in which truth has been esscniiallv 
imi.ililing (ivcst) throughout this history of metaphysics. But in another sense, the 
history of metaphysics never quite achieved what is necessary for there to be be-iug. 
enowning or truth in the fullest sense of these words. This is the case because the dis- 
tinctive event named by these words can be fully realized only if humans, in their think- 
ing and doing, experience their belotujingness to be-ing and keep the understanding of 
being in question. Only if there is this sort or qitestionabititii can there be a genuine site 
for a clearing (a "there" or Da), and only then can there be history in the full sense of 
this word, For this reason Heidegger says, "Until now man never was historical." 
though "he had' and 'has' a history" (GA 65: 346). Because the giving of the given 
was never in question, and because such questioning is necessary to history, hislorv in 
the fullest sense has never yet occurred. And insofar as "be-ing needs man in order to 
happen" (GA 65: 177). there is a sense in which be-ing has not yet happened (Tor this 
point, see Polt 2005). 

According IcCoutilbiu'wiss to t'!u!oso;>hii. the permutations unfolding throughout the 
course of the history of metaphysics have evolved to the point at which the history of 
being has exhausted all possibilities, so that no new understandings of being are pos- 
sible. Nietzsche's recognition of the death of God, along with his understanding of 
being as the Will to Will, have brought about a closure of inetaphvsics. As a result, we 
have reached a moment in which the history of the West is up for decision: either the 
future will bring nothing but an endless dark night of minor variations on this "meta- 
physics to end all metaphysics," as the ever-greater presence uf ma china (inn and gig.au- 
bcism dominaling (he world seems to foretell, or it may happen thai the "future ones." 
the ones who might vet respond in the appropriate way to the call of be-ing. will open 
up a site in which entities can show up in their question- worthiness. If the future ones 
achieve this sort of site, the history of metaphysics will end and there will be a "totally 
different domain of history" (GA 65: 161). 

ft is important to see here that, as in Being and Time, the future'' of these future ones 
is not something that can be plotted on a time- line as occurring at some point "later 
than" or "after" the present moment. This Mluws from ilie fact thai, as Heidegger savs. 
history properly understood is not "a sequence in time of events of whatever sort, 
however important" (GA 5: 65/OVVA in Heidegger 1971: 771. As the meaningful hap- 
pening that first lets events and human beings appear on the scene us such and such - 
that is. as local able and datable on a time-line -history is not itself a sequence of events. 
Heidegger points out that at least one "future one" already existed a century ago — the 
poet Hi'iklerlin -and he implies lb at his utrii I hi liking enacts (he opening of a "there" 
in which questionableuess is preserved. The future ones are not so much ones who are 
to come as they are those who "come toward" the fultillmenl and realization ol the 
history of being. They are envisioned as "preservers" and guardians" who can let 
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themselves be appropriated by the event of I'.reicinis in such a way that thev come into 
their own its Dasein, 

Re Li'if \"i ii'j; I he- lirst bcLii mi] ii'j. and I bin king (Ik- giving of evenness brings about the 
"hi her beginning." The distinctive characteristics of temporality us envisioned in lici'nj 
mid Time are still visible in the si hit line of the middle period, though Ihev are no longer 
seen in terms of an individual case of Dasein. Whal is fundamental to Contributions ic 
Philosophy is the thrownness of Western humanity into an event that is always already 
under way, an event in which we can only let ourselves be carried along. This event is 
one that "throws" to us a task and a calling: it calls on us to think the event of enuivn- 
ing til, it has been forgotten since the lirsl beginning, to retrieve the lirsl begi lining hv 
appropriating what was thought there, to let ourselves be the site or clearing in which 
beings can show up in their open-ended questionableness. and, in doing so. to be what 
we are meant to be, that is. to come in In i mr nun uiijctn as Dasein. Hnlv hi o lining in in 
Dasein. Heidegger savs. can humanity become a "Self." where this now refers to a 
communal understanding marked by a coherent openness that is able to free up enti- 
ties uilhoul imposing sialic interpretations on them and so to be the "timely space Tor 
free play" [Zeitspielrauin) in which be-ing essentially unfolds. 

But even though thrownness is made central to the writings of the middle period. 
Heidegger continues to give a crucial role to the future in defining the history (if be-ing. 
fn Introduction to Metttplnisics. he delines history as a happening that, "determined from 
the future, lakes over what has been, and acts and endures its way through the present" 
(EM: i4). As in the Kassel lectures, "the present . . . vanishes in the happening" (ibid, ). 
According lo this conception of history, the history of being embodies a dcsiinitti! 
iCescltitki that sends it on its wav toward us liilli I lutein and ciilminalinn (accoriling hi 
Conuilnuions ii> Philosoplnt. the oilier beginning) in such a way that what has come 
before it he lirsl beginning I is endowed with the meaning and import characteristic of 
a true beginning (its promise and potential is defined and realised). 

We should not be surprised, then, when Heidegger savs in a later essay that "being 
itself is inherently eschatological" (GA 5: 327/Heidegger 1984: 18). The idea that 
history is lulu re- directed, moving toward a culmination, is rooted in the conception oT 
being lie lakes tiji in Ins retrieval of ihe thinking of the lirst beginning. Just as. for the 
Greeks. I he being of anv being is deli ned by the stand it achieves when it runs up apiinsl 
its limit [peras] and so comes to have constancy tSttinditjkeiti and form \morplu: Cestnlt) 
(EM: 46), so the being of history is defined in terms of what Heidegger's student Hans- 
Georg Gadamer calls an "anticipation of completion [Volhiidiaiti]" [Gadamer 19.S 1 !: 
244- '): an anticipation of a possible telos or escliaton in which the course of events comes 
to be gathered up into a meaningful, motivated whole. 



The History of Being and the Work of Art 

Heidegger points out in both Contributions to Philosophy and Introduction to MciitphiiMcs 
that the best way to understand the conception of the sort of historically emerging 
truth he is describing is to examine what happens when a work of art is working. In 
The ( irigin of the Work of Art," he tries to convey a sense of what happens when a 
monumental work of art comes on the scene in the lives of a historical people. Starting 
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with a description of ii Greek temple. Heidegger shows how the temple takes up what 
is ini i in llv inchoate, what lies in the background of a world, and melds it into a world- 
deli uing '■.Viirk. According in litis description, it is the temple that lirsl lets the valley, the 
god. and the surrounding environment lake on a delerminaie Ibrm so that things come 
to count in specilic ways. Bv holding its ground. Heidegger says, the building makes 
manifest the violence of the raging storm, and it imparts a distinctive aspect to "tree 
and grass, eagle and bull, snake and cricket" (GA 5: 2 S< Heidegger 1971: 42). Most 
striking in (his description, the temple is said tolirst let human beings emerge into pres- 
ence as the humans they are in (his particular world. "It is the temple-work that lirsl 
lits ingelher and al the same lime gathers around itself the unity or those paths and 
relations in which birth and death, disaster and blessing, victory and disgrace, 
endurance and decline acquire the shape [Gestalt] or deslinv 1 1 Ji'sc/rJCjt | for human 
being" (GA 5: 2 7-8 /Heidegger 1971: 42). 

The description of the temple shows how a world- defining work of art responds to 
and hikes up a primal strife" of concealing iinconcealing and defines that strife in a 
way that keeps it in question in a people's world. One example Heidegger gives. 
Sophocles' Amuioue. makes this delining tunc linn of (he artwork especially clear. In this 
tragedy. Heidegger says, "nothing is staged or displayed lliealiicallv. but [instead] the 
battle of the new gods against the old is being li night" (GA r J!'-' 'Heidegger 1 '-'7 1 : 4 Vi. 
The work of art does not represent something, such as events in the distant past. Instead, 
ii presents those events in such a way that the Greek community now sees what is put 
in question by those events. The work, "originating in the saying |Siifj ( '] °' ll people. 
. . . transforms the people's saving' so (hat now what is at issue in their world is vividly 
brought into focus for them (GA 5: 29/Heidegger 1971: 42). What at first is only lacil 
and amorphous in a community's background understanding nhe shift in Athens from 
a women's oikos- based society to a men's piiits-based stale) is given form and lit up in 
all its enduring strangeness and question-worthiness. In this way. the work of art 
enables a people to discover the queslionableness or what defines their being as par- 
ticipants in a historical sending, and it iherebv discloses the need for decision and 



s account of art, it is not the artist who is crucial to the work of art 
("the artist remains inconsequential," he says: "it is the work that makes 1 he crcalors 
possible": GA 5: 26 /Heidegger 1971: 41)). Instead, what determines the being of the 
work is the "future ones," that is. the coming generations of "preservers" who lake up 
the challenge enshrined by the work and carry it forward in the life of a people. By 
pulling in question everything ordinary and commonplace, a great work of art inau- 
gurates history, where history is understood as a shared project of confronting funda- 
menial questions about how things are to count for a community. Whenever art 
happens. Heidegger says, "a thrust enters history: hislorv either begins or starts over 
again" (GA 5: 65/Heidegger 1971: 77). 

Seen in this light, the being of a work of art consists in the way it throws an under- 
standing of things toward future preservers. It is a pivjirtion in which "the concepls of 
a people's historical essence, i.e., of its belonging to world history are preformed for 
that people" (GA 5: f->2 Heidegger 1471: 74). But this advance sketch of what it means 
to be a people of a certain sort is realized and "conies into its own" (it "ownuess") only 
in the specific ways it is taken up and carried forward by preservers. If the preservers 
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do not heed Hie call, if Ihey lei the challenge of the work become stale and calcified. 
then there is an "abandonment of being." and beings become "unbeings," If, on the 
oilier hand. Ihe preservers maitiiain a dynamic site <>f questioning. Idling both the 
lighting and self-secluding aspects of things show up. then beings are fully "in being" 
i Nifrtfi/). and be-ing can come into its own as what it is destined to be. According to this 
account, then, humans have a crucial role to play in defining and fulfilling the poten- 
tial of be-ing. and so (hey are "needed" and "used" by be-ing, and in this sense "belong" 
I" be-ing. 

But being itself is much more than what humans do. Be-ing embraces the entire 
happening of Ihe onslaught of beings, the emergence of a primal slriTe. the appiopri- 
alion {I'.n'ifinis) of humans in the call to prepare a space-time leeway or site (a "Da") 
for being to emerge, and the coming-to-be of a Dasein in which a questioning- 
understandingof being can be eivsiallixed. defined and carried forward, it is this entire 
happening thai constitutes what Heidegger in his middle period calls the "hislury of 



1 John Richard mil). "Hi'inii iiud Lair's TclcaioLiics." unpublished manuscnpl presented at the 
a ni". a a! mcclmi; if [he I n 'i-:"]ia (ii >n L:l Si 'Cicn J. i;~ Phcnomi-m. 'logical S; li Jos ; Ji '"' ' 1 i. 

2 John van Buren (1994: 331) aUudes to the Greek formulation of Heidegger's notion of 
Dasein's futurity. 

J In a similar vein, [uiocn Hahcrmas ;a"c.aes lhal ihe hislorkin ainsl ' anticipate cad- states lb an 
which (he multiplicity of even Is coalesces sni^iUlih kilo ac'aai-LHiiilin^ stories," This "tran- 
scendenlal ccindilion o( [rmssihlo historical knowledge is unavoidable, according (o 
Habermas: "Only because we pro) eel I he pm\ isiona! end-s'ate of a system oat of (he horizon 
of life-practice can ihe interpretation l>1' events i which can be organized aim a story [only] 
from (he point of view of a projected end i as well as the ink-rprekilion of parts (which can 
be described as fray men is from the point of view of Ihe anticipated tola lily ) have any infor- 
mation content at all for that life-practice" (Habermas 1 9 77: 3 50-1). 

4 The term "con Stella lion of inkl liability " and much of my account draw son lain Thomson's 
(20001 helpful essay, 
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Introduction: World, Being, and Style 

Heidegger is not interested in works of art as expressions of the vision of a creator, nor 
is he interested in them as the source of aesthetic experiences in a viewer. He holds that 
"modern subjectivism . . . immediately misinterprets creation, taking it as the self- 
sovereign subject's performance of genius" [GA 5: hi.' Heidegger 1971: 7f>), and he also 
insists that aesthetic experience "is the element in which art dies" (GA 5: iib/ Heidegger 
1971: 79). Instead, lor Heidegger, an artwork is a thing that, when it works, perlorms 
at least one of three ontological functions, il uiiiinft'sis. in iiiirftiws. or monti/uin's the 
style of a culture from within the world of that culture. It Follows that, for Heidegger, 
most of what hang in museums, what are admired as great works of architecture, and 
what are published by poets were never works or art. a few were once artworks but are 
no longer working, and none is working now. To understand this counter-intuitive 
account or art. we have to begin bv reviewing what Heidegger means by world and 

World is the whole context of shared equipment, roles, and practices on the basis of 
which one can encounter entities and other people as intelligible. So. for example, one 
encounters a hammer as a hammer in the context of other equipment such as nails 
and wood, and in terms of social roles such as being a carpenter, a handyman, etc.. and 
all .sucl: .sub- worlds as carpeii I rv. homem, iking, etc.. each with ii.s appropriate equip- 
ment and practices, make sense on the basis of our familiar everyday world. Heidegger 
calls i hi.s background under s landing our understanding of being. As he puis il in tici'uj 
and Time, "being is that on the basis of which beings are already understood" (SZ; 7|. 

When he wrote lU'ititi and Tun*'. Heidegger thought thai he could give ;n) on I illogi- 
cal account of the universal structures of Worldhood and thus ground a science of 
being." He was. therefore, not interested in what he called on tic accounts of spccilic 
sub- worlds and various cultures. It was only in the early I 9 51 Is that he realized thai. 
in our Western culture at least, the understanding of being has a history. Then, he saw 
that the specilic wav that beings tire revealed- what he then calls the truth of being - 
determines how anything shows up us anything and certain actions show us as worth 
doinij. For simplicity, we can call the truth of being of a particular culture or a spccilic 
epoch in our culture the slifie of that world, 
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Style is the way the everyday practices are coordinated. It serves as the basis upon 
which old practices arc conserved and new practices are developed. A style opens a dis- 
closive space and does so in a threefold manner: (a I bv iooritiiuiunii actions: (hi by deter- 
in mil i;j. Ii'i'.v tilings and people Hintler; and ic] by being what is uwisl'ci M'lM'rom situation 
)(i situation. These three functions of style determine the way anything shows up and 
makes sense for us. 

One can best see these three functions of style in another culture. Sociologists point 
out that mothers in different cultures handle their babies in dilTerenl ways that incul- 
cate the babies into different styles of coping with themselves, people, and things. For 
example. American mothers lend to put babies in their cribs on their stomachs, which 
encourages the babies to move around more effectively, Japanese mothers, contrariwise, 
put their babies on their backs so they will lie still, lulled by whatever they see. American 
mothers encourage passionale gesturing and vocalizing, while Japanese mothers are 
much more soothing and mollifying. 

In general American mothers situate the infant's body and respond to the infant's 
actions in such a way as to promote an active and aggressive style of behavior. Japanese 
mothers, in contrast, promote a greater passivity and sensitivity to harmony in the 
actions of their babies. The babies, of course, take up the style of nurturing to which 
they are exposed. It may at first seem puzzling that I he babv successfully picks out pre- 
cisely the gestures that embody the style of its culture as the ones to imitate, but, of 
course, such success is inevitable. Si n<:cii!l our gestures embody the style of our culture, 
the baby will pick up that pervasive style no matter what it imitates. Starting with a 
style, various practices will make sense and become dominant and others will either 
become subordinate or will be ignored altogether. 

The general cultural style determines how the baby encounters himself or herself. 
oilier people, and things. So. for example, no bare rattle is ever encountered, For an 
American babv a rattle-thing is encountered as an object to make lots of expressive 
noise with and to throw on the Iloor in a willful way in order to get a parent to pick it 
up, A Japanese baby may treat a rattle-thing [his way more or less by accident, but gen- 
erally we might suppose -| mule- thing is encountered as .serving a soothing, pad lying 
function. What constitutes the American babv as an Anwriuin babv is its style, and what 
constitutes the |apanese baby as a jiijmih'sr babv is its quile different style. 

Unee we see that a style governs how anything can shew up ds a nv thing, we can see 
that the style of a culture does not govern only the babies. The adults in each culture 
are completely shaped by it. II determines what it makes sense to do. and what is worth 
doing. For example, it should come as no surprise, given the caricature I have just pre- 
sented of Japanese and American culture, that Japanese adults seek contented, social 
Integra lion, while American adults are still striving willfully to satisfy I heir tiulh. U.iual 
desires. Likewise, the style of enterprises and of political organisations in Japan aims a I 
producing and reinforcing cohesion, loyalty, and consensus, while what is admired by 
Americans in business ;m f \ politics is the aggressn e energy of a l<ti s-.cz- klii <■ system in 
which everyone strives to express his or her own desires, and where the state, business, 
or other organizations function to maximize the number of desires that can be saiislied 
without destructive instability. 

The case of child rearing helps us to see that our cultural style is in our artifacts and 
our bodily skills. Since it is nol something inner, but a disposition to act in certain ways 
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in certain sitiicLlii >ns. il is mi sledding In Ibink oi our style as a belie!' system, vhciiic or 
I'niiiwiviirk. It is invisible boll) been use il is in our comportment, not in our minds, and 
because il is manifest in everything we see and do. and so too pervasive to notice. Like 
the illumination in a room, style normally functions best to let us see things when we 
don't see it. As Heidegger puts it. the mode of revealing has to withdraw in order to do 
its job of revealing ihings. Since it is invisible and global, our current understanding of 
being seems to have no contrast class. We can't help reading our own style back in in 
previous epochs, the way the Christians understood the Creeks as pagans in despair, 
and the Moderns understood the Classical Greeks as already being rational subjects 
dealing (villi objects. So how can we ever notice our style or Ihe style of another epoch 
in our culture? 



The Work of Art as Manifesting a World 

Heidegger answers this question in two stages. First, he shows that art is capable of 
revealing someone else's world. He shows this by describing a Van Gogh painting of a 
peasant woman's shoes. (Whether, as art critics debate, the shoes are really a pair of 
peasant shoes or Van Gogh's own shoes is irrelevant to how the picture works.) 
Heidegger claims that the shoes are not a symbol: they don't point beyond themselves 
In something else. Instead. Van Gogh's painting reveals to us the shoes themselves in 
their truth, which means that the shoes reveal the world of the peasant woman - a 
world that is so pervasive as to be invisible to the peasant woman herself, who. even 
when she deals with her shoes, simply wears them . . . without noticing or reflecting" 
(GA 5: 23/Heidegger 1971: 34). 

The Van Gogh painting, however, manifests the peasant's world to the viewer of the 
panning. Art. then, can be seen as manifesting a world to those outside it. But. of course, 
a culture's language, its artifacts, and its practices all relied its slvle. This leaves open 
the question: if the stvle necessarily withdraws, how can anyone ever conic to sec the si ale 
of his oilier own epoch- To answer Ibis question, we need to look further into Heidegger'-- 
account of the special function of art. 



The Work of Art as Articulating a Culture's 
Understanding of Being 

Heidegger's basic insight is that the work of art not only iiiiini/i'sis the style of the 
culture: it articulates it. For everyday practices to give us a shared world, and so give 
meaning lo our lives, they must be focused and held up to the practitioners. Works of 
art, when performing this function, are not merely rent escalations of a pre-existing stale 
of affairs, bin actually produce a shared understanding. Charles Taylor and Clifford 
Geertz have discussed this important phenomenon. 

Taylor makes this point when he distinguishes shared meanings, which he calls inter- 
stihjective meanings, from common meanings. As he puts it: "Common meanings are the 
:iify. Inter-subjective meanings give a people a common language to 
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la Ik about social mi lit v and a common understanding of certain norms, bill onlv with 
common meaning does this common reference world contain signilicanl c 
actions, celebrations, and feelings' (Taylor 1979: 51). Taylor calls the way c 
meanings work, articulation. 

A year after Taylor's article, in his famous paper on the cockiight in Bali, Clifford 
GeeiT/ introduces Hie nolion of style and argues that works of art and rituals produce 
and preserve a style. A people's ethos is the tone, character, and quality of their life, its 
moral and aesthetic sli;ii\ . . . Quartets, still lives, and cockfights are not merely rejec- 
tions of a pre-existing sensibility analogically represented: they are positive agents in 
the creation and maintenance of such a sensibility" iGeerlz 1975: 451). We might say. 
then, that art doesn' 1 merely retlea the style of a culture: it glamorizes it and so enables 
those in the culture to see it and to understand themselves and their shared world in 
its light. 

To appreciate the way the phenomenon Taylor and Geerlz have seen defines art's 
function, it helps to turn to Thomas Kuhn. In The Structure of Scietiiitic Revolutions. 
Kuhn argues that scientists engaged in what he calls normal science operate in terms 
of an exemplar or paradigm - an outstanding example of a good piece of work. The 
paradigm for modern natural scientists was Newton's Frimi'iia. All agreed that Newton 
had seen exemplar v problems, given exemplary solutions, and produced exemplary jus- 
tifications for his claims. Thus, for over two centuries scientists knew that, insofar as 
their work resembled Xev,(on s. the 1 , tvere doing good science. 

The Newtonian paradigm was later replaced by the Einsteinian one. Such a para- 
digm ■>luli constitutes it scientific revolution. After such a revolution, scientists see and 
do things differently. As Kuhn puts it. they work in a different world. They also believe 
and value different things, but this is less important. Kuhn is quite clear that it is the 
paradigm - the exemplar itself - that guides the scientists' practices and that the par- 
adigm cannot be explained in terms of a set of beliefs or values and spelled out using 
criteria and rules. As Kuhn notes, paradigms may be prior to. more binding, and more 
complete than any set of rules lor research that could be unequivocally abstracted from 
them" (Kuhn 1970: 46). Kuhn explicitly describes the work of science as arliculaiing 
its paradigm: "in a science. . . . like an accepted judicial decision in the common law. [a 
paradigm] is an object for further articulation and specification under new or more 
stringent conditions (Kuhn 1970: 23), 

It seems almost inevitable after Kuhn to see whatever articulates a style as a para- 
digm. And. indeed, t peei'tz s, ( \ ^: 'ii is [ilte| bringing c ■ t assorted experience' of e\ en - 
day life to focus that the cockfight . . . accomplishes, and so creates what, belter than 
typical or universal, could be called a paradigmatic human event" (Geertz 1973: 450). 
To sum up and generalize what Taylor. Geertz. and Kuhn have taught us: a cultural par- 
adigm collects (he scattered practices of a group, unifies them into coherent possibili- 
ties for action, and holds the resulting style up to the people concerned, who then act 
and relate to each other in terms of it. 

Heidegger was the first to give a satisfactory ontological account of this phenome- 
non. He takes as his example the Greek temple. To begin with, it is clear that the temple 
is not a representation or anything: moreover, il is not the work of an individual genius. 
Nonetheless, I he temple opened a world for the Greeks by articulating their style. The 
Greeks' practices were gathered together and focused by the temple so thai thev saw 
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iiiilure and themselves in the light of the temple. Hverv thing [o, 'Led lIi t tc-rc- m once the 
slvle was articulated As Heidegger puts it, tree and grass, eagle and bull, snake and 
cricket first enter into their distinctive shapes and thus come to appear as what they 
are" (GA 5: 5 1 /Heidegger 1971: 42). 

The temple also held up to the Greeks what was worth doing by manifesting dis- 
tinctions of worthiness: "it is the temple work that first fits together and at the same 
time Leathers around itself the unity of those paths and relations in which birth and 
death, disaster and blessing, victory and disgrace, endurance and decline acquire the 
shape of destiny for human being" (GA 5: 31/Heidegger 1971: 42). The temple thus 
gave things their look and men their outlook on themselves" (GA 5: i2/Heidegger 
1971: 43), And. like every cultural paradigm, it illuminated everything. Thus, as 
Heidegger says, "the iiU-ijovt'i iiinii expanse of this open relational context is the uvridof 
this historical people" (GA 5: il/Heidegger 1971: 42). 

Heidegger is not the first to have seen the role of artistic articulation. Hegel. 
Nietzsche, and Wagner had already discussed the function of the artwork in giving a 
people a sense of their ide.ii Li I v. But Heidegger is the lirsl to have dclined art in terms of 
its function of articulating the understanding of being in the practices and to have 
worked out the ontological implications. Thus. Heidegger could argue againsi Nietzsche 
and the Romantics that it was the artwork, not the experience of the delist that had 
ontological signilicance. Likewise, he could deny Hegel's claim that philosophy was 
superior to art. since what art showed symbolically, philosophy could rationalize and 
so make explicit. 

Kuhnsaw that the fact that the paradigm cannot be "rationalized" but only imitated 
is crucial to the paradigm's function. He says: "the concrele scienlilic achievement, as 
a locus of professional commitment. |is] prior to the various concepts, laws, theories, 
and points of view that may be abstracted from it. . . . [It] cannot be fully reduced to 
logically atomic components that might function in its stead" (Kuhn 1970: 11). The 
fact thai the paradigm cannot be rationalized makes it possible for the scientists to agree 
without having to spell out their agreement. As Kuhn says, "the practice of normal 
science depends on the ability, acquired from exemplars. I o group objects and situations 
info similarity sets that are primitive in the sense that the grouping is done without an 
answer to the question. 'Similar with respect to what:' " (Kuhn 1970: 200). At a time 
of a scientific revolution, however, Kuhn tells us. the paradigm becomes the focus of 
conflicting interpretations, each trying to rationalize and justify it. 

Similarly. Heidegger holds that a working artwork is so important to a community 
that the people involved must fry to make the work clear and coherent and codify 
what it stands for. But the artwork, like the scientific paradigm, resists rationalisation. 
Any paradigm could be paraphrased and rationalized only iT the concrete thing. 
which served as ;m exemplar, symbolized or represented an underlying svsiem of beliefs 
or values that could be abstracted from the particular exemplar. But the whole 
point of needing an exemplar is that there is no such system, there are only shared prac- 
tices. Therefore the style resists rationalization and can only be displayed. Heidegger 
calls the way the artwork solicits the culture to make the meaning of the artwork 
explicit, coherent, and all encompassing, the world aspect of the work. He calls the win 
the artwork and its associated practices resist such explication and totalization the ciirih 
aspect. 
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Heidegger sees thai the earth's resistance is not a drawback but has an important 
positive function. 

Tb the Open there belong a world and the earth. But (he world is not simply the Open that 
currcsponds tii clearing, am: ibc car'h is not simp:; the cioscd ibat cirresponds !n con- 
cealment. Rather, (he world is the L'lunri :: l; of ihi.- put lis of (he l-skl-iiiLliI ^aiding directions 
wiih wider, ail decision complies livery Jl-lth:-. in. however bases j (self on somclhiiii; no( 
mastered, something concealed, confusing else i( would never be a decision. [GA 5: 
43-l/Heideggerl971: 55) 

Heidegger understands that if actions were fully lucid, as Sartre would have them be. 
they would be arbitrary and freely revocable and so not serious. 1 Like disposedness 
(Befiiidliehkeit) in Being and Time, earth supplies (nattering and thus grounds the seri- 
ousness of decisions. 

In "The Origin of the Work of Art." however, earth is understood no longer as an 
aspect of human being but as a function of the tendency in the cultural practices them- 
selves to open worlds: The earth cannot dispense with the Open of the world if it itself 
is in appear as ear 111 in the liberated surge of its. self-seclusion. The world, again, cannot 
soar out of the earth's sight if. as the governing breadth and path of all essential destiny. 
it is to ground itself on a resolute foundation" (GA 5: ic!/Heidegger 1971: 49), Thus, 
earth is not passive matter, but comes into being precisely as what resists any attempt 
to abstract and generalize the point of the paradigm. 

The earth appears openb cleared as ilself duly when it is perceived ami preserved as thai 
which is by nature undiscl.isablc that which shrieks from every disc Ins tire and constantly 
keeps itself closed up. (GA 5: 3 6 /Heidegger 1971: 47) 

The apposition of «■■ Hd arid car lb is a strife l! : .:l we w ■ 'tiki surely ail inn easily :'aisih its 
nature if me were (o confound strife with discord and destruction. In essential strife, rather. 
(he opponents raise each other in In die scif-asscrtion id' their natures ill A 5- 5 7/Hcidcggcr 
1971: 49; translation corrected- Strait does not mean striving) 

The temple draws the people who act in ils light to clariiv. unify, and extend the reach 
of ils style, but being a m.ilerial thing it resists rationalization. And since no interpre- 
tation can ever completely capture what the work means, the temple sets up a struggle 
between earth and world. The result is fruitful in that the eonllicl of inlerprelations that 
ensues generates a culture's history." 

Such resistance is manifest in the materiality of the artwork. A Greek tragedy 
requires the sound of the poetry to create a shared mood for the spectators and thus 
open up a shared world, so, like all literary works, tragedies resist translation. More 
generally. Heidegger tells us: 

the temple- work, in sell] iil; up a world dues nut cause the material (o disappear, but rather 
causes it to come farth for ihe \^[-v lirsl time ami tn came in to (he i ipen nf the work's world. 
The rock comes to bear and rest and so tirsl becomes ruck: metals come to glitter and 
shimmer, colors to glow: tones to sing, the w nrd to speak. All this canies forth as the work 
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s ils.i-lt' hack ir. li> (he massivi-ncss iii'.il :-.i-avi;ii'ss ■. 'I' s'onc. inlii tin. 1 lirmiu-ss umi pli::nc_v 
wood, i ei to the hardness and luster of metal, into (hi- lighnng ;iiu] darkening of color. 
o the clang of tone, and into the naming power of the word. (GA 5; 1 5/Heidegger 1971: 



What is dark and hidden iind what is out in the open differs from culture to culture. 
How Ihe line between the two is drawn is an aspect of tlie unique way the style of each 
particular culture is elaborated. 

World du-niLiJius :ts lI cci si\ en ess a:id i is measure and II- is bt-i " tjy a (lain In (he. Open of (heir 
paths. Earth, bearing and n ; ■ l n l; s! rives '■. > keen itself closed and !o en (rust every (lung (o 
ils law. The conllicl is not a nl'l i Rim. as u mere clcli is ripped open: rather, il is (he inti- 
macy wi'h which uppi 'iicnls b l- 1 . ■ 1 1 'J. lo each olhiT This i"i!'( c::rncs 'hi- opponents into i 1 1 ■_■ 
source of (heir unity by virtue of their common ground ll is a basic design, an outline 
sketch that draws the basic features of the rise of the lighting of beings. (GA 5: 
51-2/Heideggerl971: 63) 

In each epoch, then, the struggle between world ami eanh ami its rill design ma ni tests 
a different style. The temple requires the stone out or which il is built in order to do its 
job of setting up the tension between structure and stone: a temple made out of steel 
would not work. The cathedral, in its di Herein stvle. uses stone and glass to show the 
struggle between light and darkness and that light is winning out. We now construct 
debased works or art like the national highway system, which imposes such an ellicient 
order on nature that earth is no longer able to resist. 

The answers to our earlier questions should now be clear: the special function of art 
is precisely to let each group of historical people see the style of their own culture by 
showing il in a glamorized exemplar. Moreover, we can now add that such a function 
is an onto logical necessity. As Heidegger puts it, "there must always be some being 
in [the] open, something that is. in which the openness takes its stand and attains its 
constancy" (GA 5: 49/Heidegger 1971: 61). 

It follows that appreciating artworks when they are working, to talk like Heidegger, 
is the furthest thing from having private aesthetic experiences [GA 5: 5 5-fv'Heidegger 
1971: by ). Yet art is somehow connected with beauty. Heidegger describes art as "the 
shining of truth" (GA 5: 52/Heidegger 1971: 64), and describes beauty as the way art- 
works shine: "this shining ... is the beautiful." he says (GA 5: 44/Heidegger 1971: 5b). 

But how does the temple shine- Il is while, of course, and dazzling in Ihe Greek sun. 
but what about other artworks such as somber cathedrals or dark tragedies. Do they 
shine loo- Not literally, but remember that thanks to artworks some aspects of things 
and practices become salient and others marginal and that makes some ways of acting 
show up as worth doing, and others not show up at all. Thus Ihe Greeks saw life and 
Ihe cosmos in the light of their artworks. This is presumably Ihe metaphorical sort of 
light Heidegger has in mind. 

The way in which ar! (hi 'i - ' 'Uglily spans I lie bcing-m-lhi-world .if It. on an beings as his- 
torical, the way in which it illuminates the world for them and indeed illuminates human 

beings (hem seh is. pa I ting in place (he way in which art is arl - all (his receives its law 
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and structural arlkukidon from tin. 1 manner in which I he world as a whole is opened up 
to human beings in general. |GA =3: 251 

To sum up: the work of art doesn't reflect the style of the culture or create it; it 
illuminates it. 

Normally the illumination in the room must withdraw to doits work. But sometimes 
we can see the light bulb and also see everything in its light. In this way the artwork, 
like the sun in Plato's Allegory of the Cave, makes everything in (he world intelligible, 
yet we can gaze upon it: but with the important difference that Plato thought the 
ground of the intelligibility uf I he world had lobe outside the world, whereas Heidegger 
hi 'kls that il has in be something within the world. That means that, rather than being 
eternal like the Good, works of art can cease to work or, as Heidegger puts it, works of 

The Aegina sculptures in the M nnich collccnon. Si iphi ides' .4iiii'<fdik : in (he. best critical 
edition, are. us the works 'hey are, torn out of their own native sphere. . . . [E]ven when 
we make an effort Id cancel iir Livi>ks sue:', displacement uf works - when, for instance, we 
visit the temple in Paestum at its own site or the II;.; inhere. CLith coral on its own square - 
the world of the work that stands there has perished. [GA 5: 29-30/Heidegger 1971: 
40-1 1 

Another way to express the artwork' s fragility is to note that, unlike Plato's idea of The 
Good, the work of art shows itself to be created. |A] work is always a work, which 
means that it is something worked out. brought about, effected. If there is anything 
that distinguishes (he work as work, it is that the work has been created" (GA 5: 
45/Heidegger 1971: 56), But this does not mean that Heidegger follows Nietzsche in 
emphasizing the creator of the work. In fact. Heidegger claims that "art is the origin of 
the artwork and or the artist" (GA 5: 46/Heidegger 1971: 57). But Heidegger adds that 
"the impulse toward such a thing as a work lies in the nature of truth" (GA 5: 
45/Heidegger 1971: 57: translation modified). Truth for Heidegger means disclosing. 
So, for Heidegger, opening a world is a way truth sets itself to work. We can now under- 
stand this to mean that a culture's practices lend to gather so as to open and illuminate 
a world, and they use the artwork to do so. Indeed, in his marginal comments to "The 
Origin of the Work of Art." Heidegger tepealedlv noles that what he is referring to here 
is what he later calls the event of appropriation u/d.s Hrritima). That is. whit I ulimp.delv 
makes truth and art possible is the way cultural practices (end toward making sense, 
the will" Ihev gather together to bring (hings out in their owumost, to let things and 
people appear in a rich rather than in a banal way. 

Thus far Heidegger has pointed out that the function of the artwork llike the 
accepted scientilic paradigm) is to arliculate the understanding implicit in the current 
practices. Paradigms thus reveal the current style to those who share it. But having 
devoted most of his essay to a description of the temple as the focus of the struggle or 
earth and world that fixes a culture's style and holds il up to the people. Heidegger has 
not yet arrived at the origin of the work of art- the way ar I works work when (hey are 
lii!kU"!iingat their best, nor has he described hmv the practices come together in create 
new artworks that disclose new worlds. He turns to these issues at the end of his essay. 
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Heidegger: Artworks as Reconfiguring a Culture's 
Understanding of Being 

Onlv when he realized that being itself had a history vviis Heidegger able In describe 
what he calls the oiiijia (Ur-spfitthj) of the work of art. In setting (he stage for this 
further move, he says: 

in the West for the first time in Greece . . . [w]hat was in the future to be called being 
was set into work, setting (he sliindar;:. The realm uf bungs thus opened up was 
then tinnsiiinnt'LL inin ;i 1">l-Lji l; in [be sense of t'od's creation This happened in I he Middle 
Ages. This kind .if being uas L: l;li i n Inaislbrmcd :■' Ihe beginning and in the course of 
(hf modern age livings hii'iimc "hiccts ibal caikl in. 1 controlled and seen through by 
calculation. At each time a new and essential world arose. (GA 5: 6 3 -£ /Heidegger 1971: 
76-7) 

Such changes are cultural revolutions and. as in scienlilic revolutions, ihev are made 
possible by the establishment of a new paradigm. As Heidegger says: "at each time the 
openness of what is had to be established in beings themselves, bv the fixing in place of 
truth in figure" (GA 5: 64/Heidegger 1971: 77). That is. in each such case the being 
Ilia I shines in the clearing not onlv i <>n!;tiw\\l ihe style of the culture: it moiitiijiui'd it." 
It follows that each time a culture gets a new artwork, the understanding or being 
changes and human beings and things show up differently. For the Greeks, what 
showed up were heroes and skives: for Ihe Christians, they were saints and sinners. 
There could not have been saints in ancient Greece: at best there could onlv have been 
weak people who let others walk all over them. Likewise, there could not have been 
Greek- slvle heroes in Ihe Middle Ages. Such people would have been regarded aspride- 
ii.il sinners who disrupted socielv by de living I heir dependence on God and encourag- 
ing everyone to depend on them instead. 

Once Heidegger describes the function of artworks when they are functioning as rev- 
oiuiioudi ii piifihliiiiiis. he can generalize the notion of a cultural paradigm from, a work 
of art working to anything in the world thai not onlv focuses, or reTocuses, Ihe current 
cultural style, but establishes a new one. Thus, he says; 

one essential way in which (ruth establishes itself m Ihe beings il has opened up is truth 
setting itself into work. [The temple as articulating the Greek culture.] Another way in 
which truth incurs is ihe act I hat Ibunds a puliacnl si u'.v. I I'cnclcs am:, perhaps. Hiller. I 
Still anolher win in which trulh comes to shine far lb is Ihe nearness a!' that which is no I 
simply a being, but the being that is most of all. [God's Covenant with the Hebrews?] Still 
another way in win eh truth go'imas Use It' is the ess era Li I su entice |The L'rucilixion-] Still 
another way in which (ruth becomes is the thinker's uacslii naig. which, as Ihe. thinking 
of being, names being :n i'.s qcicslian-worlhincss. |i'hil"S"plui"s da [his by inlrodaeing a 
new vocabulary, like "subject/obied." and autonomy. 1 n ibis sense. fir Heidegger, revo- 
lutionary scientists like Galileo and Einstein are thinkers too], (GA 5: 49/Heidegger 1971: 
61-21* 

In Heidegger's terms, articulating works of art estnbiish a style: now Heidegger tells 
us. ioiaidliiti works reconfigure it. But just how does this founding work; Alter giving 
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examples of articulators like the Greek temple, the Bamberg Cathedral, and the 
Itagedies of Sophocles. Heidegger suddenly. Iowa I'd the end or "The Origin of Ihc Wink 
of Art," without examples, offers a few hasty remarks on the function of the artwork 
he calls founding: "We understanding founding here in a triple sense: founding as 
bestowing, founding as grounding, and founding as beginning. . . . We can do no more 
now than to present this structure of the nature of art in a few strokes" (GA 5: 637 
Heidegger 1971: 75]. Heidegger's three modes of founding correspond to the past, 
present, and future, First is bestowing, the role of the past. A new understanding of 
being must be incomprehensible vet somehow intelligible. To account for this possibil- 
ity. Heidegger returns lo Lin idea already i< niched mi in /ir'j'Prj it'ut Time {see SZ: 174). In 
a historical change, some practices that were marginal become central, and some 
cenlral practices become marginal. Reconfiguration is thus not the creation [siihifian 
of a genius, but the drawing iipi\i7!<'i;>/i'H) of the reserve of marginal practices bestowed 
by the culture as from a well (GA 5: hi /Heidegger 1971: 76). Whal ultima I eh bestows 
the iiialerial for the new style is the style of a peoples language. Art takes place in a 
clearing "which has already happened unnoticed in language" (GA 5: 62/Heidegger 
1971: 74). 

So Heidegger now generalizes language to any form or "poetic projection:" "projec- 
tive saving . . . brings the unsay able as such into a world" (GA 5: (> 1-2 /Heidegger 
1971: 74), "Genuinely poetic projection is the opening up or disclosure or thai into 
which human being as historical is already cast. . . . Founding is an overflow, an 
endowing, a bestowal" (GA 5: M/ Heidegger 1971: 75—6), 

In gi'oimiUng, the present has to take up the marginal practices already in the culture 
into a new style that makes them central. Given the current understanding, the new 
stile will, of course, seem weird and hareiv intelligible, "The settiug-into-workof truth 
thrusts up the unfamiliar and extraordinary and at the same lime thrusts down the 
ordinary" (GA 5: 63/Heidegger 1971: 75). 

This makes possible a m",v Iwiinniiiji by opening a new future. Of course, a new style 
does not arise e\ niliilo. Marginal practices of various sorts are always on the horizon. 
For example, the printing press and Luther were already moving people toward the indi- 
vidualism and freedom from authority that became central in Descartes s attempt to 
take over his life and education from the ground up. Thus, when speaking of the new 
beginning. Heidegger adds that while the new beginning is ";i leap." "what is thus cast 
forth is . . . never an arbitrary demand" (GA 5: 6 5 /Heidegger 1971: 75). He explains: 
"the peculiarity of a leap out of the unmediable does not exclude but rather includes 
the fact lhal the beginning prepares itself Ihe longest lime and wholly inconspicuously" 
(GA 5: 64/Heidegger 1971: 76). 

The new beginning sets up a new future, by calling the people in the culture to be 
preservers. 

Preserving (he work does not reduce people (o their private experiences, but 

brings them inlii a ft ilia lion Willi 'he truth happening in die work Thus i( grounds being 
For and with Line anodur as the historical slanding-oa: at ha in an existence in reference- 
to unconcealed ness. . . . The proper way lo preserve the work is cocrc.aled :md prescribed 
only and exclusively by the work iCA 5: 5 5 /Heidegger 1971: 68) 
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Heidegger admits lie gives no example of reconfiguration. Such examples. Heidegger 
admits, are only "initial hints" (GA 5: 55/Heidegger 1971: 68]. Indeed, the examples 
he uses are all Greek - the temples, the tragedies, ihe classical philosophers - and, as 
such, are powerful articulations of an already existing cultural style. There may well 
be good reasons for his not being able to find any examples of reconfiguration in Greece. 
As Kierkegaard remarks in his discussion of the Christian notion of the fullness of time, 
and Heidegger repeals in his appropriation of Kierkegaard's notion of the Auiyv.iihi k. 
Ihe experience of radical transformation of self and world is what different idles the 
Christian world from Antiquity |SZ: 3 38. note I. After all. the Creeks believed in endless 
cycles of the same: not in radical creation. The most sinking example or such a radical 
cultural transformation of a new beginning is i he transformation of the Hebrew world 
into the Christian world. 

So let us take a simplified account of this transformation as an illustration of the 
three aspects or founding. We are told that the Jews followed the Law so that one was 
guilf\ r for one's overt acts, and that Jesus changed all this when, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, he said that anyone who looks at a woman lustfully has already committed 
adultery with her in his heart. 

Jesus thrusts down or marginalizes I he ordinary - the Law and the overt acts it con- 
demns—when he pra dices healing even on the Sabbath, and he introduces the extra- 
ordinary new idea that what really matters is that one is responsible for one's desires. 
Purity, not lightness of action, is what is essential, and, in that case, one can save 
oneself not by will power, bul only by throwing oneself on the mercy of a Savior and 
being reborn. 

One might reasonably object that this emphasis on desire can't be such a radical 
change from Judaism alter all. since the eighth command men I already enjoins one not 
to cove! anything that is one's neighbor's, and coveting is surely a case or desire, nol 
overt action. Bui Heidegger would surely be the first to point out that, if Jesus had 
not had some basis in the previous practices -s'ome I Iuil;: best' wed bv I lie past -no one 
would have had a clue as to what he was lalking aboul. so it was essential that, in his 
grounding of a new world, he take up and make central a marginal practice already 
bestowed by the culture. In the unique case of the Ten Commandments, it seems thai 
the amount of marginal practice bestowed by the tradition can be quantified: it is 
reflected in one out of ten commandments. 

But. of course, (his is only the beginning. A world transformer such as Jesus can 
show a new style and so can be followed, as Jesus was followed by his disciples even 
though they could hardly understand what they were doing. But he will not be Fully 
intelligible to the members oF the culture until the preservers become attuned to his 
extraordinary new way oF coordinating the practices — his new beginning - and 
articulate it in a new language and in new symbols and institutions. 

Thus, although Heidegger never says so. it seems there must always be two stages 
in each cultural revolution: reconfiguration that thrusts down the ordinary and intro- 
duces the extraordinary, followed by an articulation that focuses, and stabilizes the new 
style. Thus [esus is interpreted in terms of mritas by St Paul, Galileo is interpreted in 
terms of (jmrii'ips bv New ton. and the implication* of Des'cartcs'.s new idea that we are 
subjects in a world nf objects is worked out in terms of autonomy by Kant. It is because 
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Kant is merely an articulator that, for Heidegger. Descartes, ; 
primordial thinker than Kant. 



Conclusion: Can an Artwork Work for Us Now.' 

Heidegger thinks that our current understanding of being levels all meaningful differ- 
ences and hides the earth so now there are only negative exemplars of our style - 
Heidegger takes as an example ihe power station on the Rhine, and another example 
might he our walk on the moon. So far the West has nol produced any reconfiguring 
work of art that sets forth the earth and restarts history with a new struggle between 
earth and world. The question then arises for Heidegger whether our llexiblc si vie that 
turns everything, even ourselves, into resources could ever be reconfigured. 

Of course, one cannot legislate a new beginning. But perhaps our marginal prac- 
tices could gather into a new style, one, for example, in which marginal practices and 
allunements like awe in the face of nature from our pre-Socratic past would begin to 
coalesce with the na lure worship uf Ihe Romantics lo a Hi nn what is sometimes referred 
to as Ihe Uaia Principle, i.e. that nature is god. Perhaps then some new paradigm would 
make (hose marginal practices central and marginalize our current practices, which, 
as Heidegger once put it, "are turning the earth into a gigantic filling station." 
Preservers might then see nature in the light of the new god. put solar panels on their 
homes and slop buying SUVs. 

It is too early to see how such a work of art manifesting this new understanding 
of being might begin to work, but a hint of how a different sort of new paradigm 
almost worked can be found in the music and style of the 19(iOs. Bob Dylan, the Beatles, 
and other rock groups became for many the focus of a new understanding of what 
reallv mattered. This new style coalesced in the Woodstock music festival of 1969. 
where people actually lived for a few days in an understanding or being in which 
mainline contemporary concerns with order, sobrielv. willful activity, and Ik-Mole. 
efficient control were made marginal and subservient to pagan practices, such as 
openness, enjoyment of nature, dancing, and Dionvsian ecstasy, along with ne ejected 
Christian concerns with peace, tolerance, and non-exclusive love of one's neighbor. 
Technology was not smashed or denigrated: instead, all the power of electronic 
communications was put at the service of the music that articulated the above 



If enough people had recognized in Woodstock whal they most cared about and 
recognized that many others shared this recognition, a new style of life might have 
been focused and stabilized. Of course, in retrospect it seems to us who are still in 
the grip of the technological understanding of being that the concerns of the 

Woodstock generation were not organized and encompassing enough to resist being 
taken over bv the very practices it was Irving lo marginalize. Still we are left with a 
hint of how a new cultural paradigm might work. This helps us to understand why 
Heidegger holds that we must foster human receptivity and preserve the endangered 
species of pre-technological practices that remain in our culture so that one dav Ihev 
mav come logelher in a new work of art, rich enough and resistant enough to recon- 
figure our world, 
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1 This argument is lirst made by Soren Kierkegaard in his account of the breakdown of ihc 
Kantian ethical, ami lillcd is; pliL-]i-. ■ iit-l- :-. ■ -■ I ■ --tz.i l'Li ] ly it; tin: freed; im chapter in Merleau-Pontj" 

(2002). 

2 ll is interesting '■. i mill 1 thai nm;i.\ unlike I he (emplc. do not sei up a struggle he in i-i-n e::i"lh 
and world, presumably because lluy d" nol try to unify the i v It ■ 1 1 1- cull Lire. (The Balinese cock- 
fight Geertz analyses .'illy gl::mori^cs the ride of the males, i Cultures that do not have art- 
works in Heidegger's view do not have a history, since, for him. history means the series of 
total worlds that result from a sluggle of m(crpre!a(ii>ns as Lo the meaning of being. But it 
seem there can he more local works of art The i "S Constitution, like a work of art. has nec- 
essarily become I he focus of attempts to make I' explicit :;nd consist en t. and to make It apply 
to nil situations. Such attempts are never fully successful but this is not a drawback. The- 
resa I ling conllict id" interpretations is an Importaul aspect of (he history of the republic. 

3 The last phrase is a surprise, tine would have expected the sou;, 1 J of the word as its earthy 
component. The naming power seems to be \\ hat opens u world, This may be simply a mistake 
on Martin Heidegger's part. But it may not be, since he never corrected it in his marginal 

4 Heidegger also say s: "whenever ar: happens- that is. vvhene\ er there is a begin mug -a Ihrusl 
enters history, history either begins or starts over again.'' [GA 5: 64/Heidegger 1971: 77). 
Heidegger seems to be confused ah ail whether the Creek temple articulated or reconfigured 
because, in fact, it does neither. As ihe beginning of the history of being, the Greeks do not 
yet have a unified understanding of heme to renew ar lo reconligLirc The temple and (he Pre- 
Socrattc thinkers had lo lake Ihe style that \\ as already :u the language ami. for the first time. 
focus it and hold it up lo the people. According t" Heidegger, this is (lie an gin ( Ur-spvung) of 
our Western culture. 

5 In this connection it is interesting lo nolo thai Heidegger u ha is infamous for sai ing that 
great philosophy can only be done in Greek or German, in GA 54 says that Descartes is a 
greater ihinker than Kant, even though Pescartcs wrote in Latin and French, and never 
wrote a word in Creek or German. 
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Technology 

ALBERT BORGMANN 



It can be argued that technology is the most important topic of Heidegger's thought. 
The argument is this. Once he had found his voice as a philosopher, and from then on 
for the rest of his life. Heidegger tried to understand reality in its deepest and most 
crucial dimensions, and he did so in three ways: (a) he explored the nature of being; 
i. hi he engaged in a conversation with the great Greek and German thinkers and poets: 
(c) he analyzed the human condition in the modern era. 

These efforts proceeded unevenly and side by side until they converged on 
Heidegger's understanding of modern technology. Being. Heidegger found, changes 
through history and from the ground up, and beginning in pre-Socratic Greece, it 
passed through various epochs to take its present shape as the framework of technol- 
ogy, 'lite great phil'iSiiphci's Hi' ihe past Heidegger tame to see as the framers (along 
with the artists and politicians} of the kind of reality that finally issued in technology. 
He saw the great poets. Holderlin and Trakl in particular, as the witnesses and 
guardians of a world that was an alternative to technology. The technological culture 
is for Heidegger (lie decisive environment of humans in the late modern era. and their 
most fundamental welfare depends on their ability to pass through technology into 
another laud of world. 

Given the importance of technology, il is perhaps surprising how little Heidegger 
wrote and lectured about it. It is, however, instructive to read the sequence of 
Heidegger's works as the gradual emergence of the problem of technology. To be able 
to do so. we need a preliminary understanding of what is meant by technology in 
Heidegger's thought. 

As soon as technology became an explicit topic of his thought. Heidegger rejected 
the common notion of technology as an ensemble of artifacts and procedures thai Tor 
better or worse is subject to human control. Specifically, Heidegger ( 1 ) did not think of 
I ethnology as the use of tools that is as old and universal as the human race: he instead 
used technology in the sense of modem technology More important still. Heidegger [2 i 
denied that technology is a value-neutral instrument but thought of it as a radically 
limd.iriii-ni.ii and comprehensive phenomenon, something like the innermost charac- 
ter of modern culture and reality Eventually Heidegger came to call Ihe two senses or 
technology he rejected the anthropological and the instrumental senses. The concep- 
tion of technology he was intent on illuminating he called the essence or technology, 
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To get this preliminary notion of Heidegger's concern right, we need to understand 
that Heidegger's search for the essence or technology is not what these days is culled 

(I ml criticised us (r.senliallsm. Critic* lake exception In eSSellllali'm because llleV think 

of it as the oppressive imposition of a dominant and timeless mold on what is in fact 
historically changing and multiple in its appearance. Heidegger obviously does not dis- 
agree with the claim that reality changes fundamentally over time. He. along with R. 
G. Colli 11 gwood and Michael ( lakesholt. was a pioneer in criticizing the supposed time- 
lessness or philosophical theories. He does, to he sure, oppose (he other claim, i.e. that 
cultural phenomena are too many-sided lo exhibit a delinile character, and he denies 
a third claim, often associated with anti-essentialism, to the effect that what discernible 
shape a cultural phenomenon has is a social construction. 

How did the phenomenon of technology become problematic for Heidegger- Martin 
Heidegger was born in rural and largely pre- technological circumstances. The world of 
his childhood and youth would have been readily understandable to a medieval peasant 
or a Roman soldier, ft was. moreover, a deeply Catholic and petit bourgeois world. Being 
Catholic, it was culturally oppressed by the ruling and militant Protestantism of the 
recently founded German Empire: and even within Catholicism, he belonged to the 
orthodox party that in his hometown of Messkirch was temporarily overshadowed and 
repressed bv the more al'llnenl and liberal minority that dissented from the dogmas of 
the recently concluded Vatican Council. Heidegger's father was a sexton and a cooper. 
and had it not been for the support of the Catholic Church, young Martin would have 
remained confined lo the world of small-town artisans. Thus it is well conceivable (hat 
Heidegger early on learned lobe skeptical of forces that triumphantly gather power and 
affluence about themselves. Even so, though the mature Heidegger showed great affec- 
tion for his native town and country, young Heidegger was chiellv concerned to rise 
above them. His early work in philosophy was marked by intelligence and ambition; it 
was also quite academic and conventional. 

The philosopher who helped Heidegger lo lind his voice and vision was Edmund 
Husserl. His phenomenology promised the best of two worlds: realism and relevance. 
the turn from abstract and academic subjects "to the things' themselves": and rigor and 
radicalism, a methodology that would be as compelling and trenchant as that of the 
sciences, The first of these features taught Heidegger to pay attention to the real world, 
to analyze it, and to capture its crucial features. Heidegger remained a phenomeuolo- 
gist throughout his life, but it was the initial and fundamental, not to say the lowest, 
form of Husserlian description and analysis- the direct phenomenology, trained on the 
character of things- that Heidegger practiced. He reftised to follow Husserl's ascent to 
ever more abstract and complicated modes of inquiry. As for radical rigor. Heidegger 
never fell the attraction of the mathematical or scientific model. Rigor came to mean 
depth rather than precision. Thus technology was bound to come into view as a phe- 
nomenon both concrete and fundamental. 

Being and Time (1927) was the celebrated result though technology so far remained 
an implicit concern, The notion of being was Heidegger's orillamme of radicalitv. and 
it remained so for the rest of his life. Never defined or rigorously explained, it was 
Heidegger's spur to reach beyond all prejudices, conventions, and received wisdoms, 
successfully sometimes, more often not. Being and Time failed to grasp technology 
directly for two reasons. First, it was still committed lo the transcendental ambition of 
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uncovering universal condi linns of exi.sl enee. Thus it failed In locus on technology its a 
modeni phenoinencin. Second, t lie finished ;.nul published piirl (two-thirds of the pro- 
jected vvorki ivas preparatory and deall with human being as the place where being 
becomes an issue: it did not address being itself. Thus Being and Time missed technol- 
ogy as the way being reveals itself in the modern era. 

Yet without Heidegger realizing it. Being and Time anticipates his philosophy of 
ledni'ilngv in two wavs. First, in discussing the normal aud inauthenlie condition of 
human existence - what Heidegger called the lliey [das Man) - Being and Tunc reveals 
less it timeless condition of humans than the. debilities of life in the culture of technol- 
ogy (SZ: 114-50|, Of the three features that characterize the they, talk [das (■ciedfi 
is the first. It is a way of knowing aud speaking that has lost touch with reality 
and has become what today we would call public opinion. Heidegger, in less guarded 
discourse, made tile technological framework of such know It-dye explicit in his lecture 
Fundamental Concepts, given in the summer semester of 1941: 

That people occasionally read a book" is a Phi lis tine kirul of accounlniL! quid.' aside from 
(he Fact thai we have to ask whether people today who often gel their "education" only 
from lists, magazines, radio reports, and movie theaters whe'her such iliscomhohula;cd 
purely American in a:\ i duals slid know ana are able to know what il means "(o read." |GA 
51: 13-14) 

Similarly cm iosftg (ate Neiigier) is. as Heidegger puts it, the kind of "restlessness" and 
"distraction" that has truly come into its own in the information age. In a pre-modern 
setting, information is necessarily limited and anchored in the environment. It is only 
when the modem media push a "tendencv toward deracination." as Heidegger has it 
(SZ: 1 7i). and when thev provide a surfeit of information that news no longer engages 
us and does not have to engage us because as soon as we tire of one news slorv two 
others clamor for our attention. Heidegger noticed the resulting curiosity at a time 
when bv contemporary standards the media were few in number and measured in their 
output. 

Ambiguity iiiic 1 Zweideuiigkcit). finally denotes the loss of authority in the way the 
world is presented to us and the fact that we no longer have to take responsibility lor 
our views insofar as we constitute public opinion [SZ: 1 71 1-5). These losses presuppose 
a medialed world, one that is reported, interpreted, and tendenliously presenled rather 
than one that addresses us in its own right, and they presuppose the anonymity of 
modern mass society where my vote and my responses to a poll are taken at face value. 

The second wav in which llcinii aiul Time implicitly adverts in technology js the dis- 
cussion or what for Heidegger came to be the positive counterpart to ihe devastations 
of technology II is a world that has depth and coherence and is centered and disclosed 
in some tangible tiling. In Hciii/i li.'.hf Time it is tile shop whose context or concern and 
references is gathered in the tool [das Zeitg) (SZ: 6ft-8S), and it is. more generally the 
coherent pre- technological world iSZ: 102-1 3). as is apparent from one of Heidegger - 
asides on the fate of familiarity and nearness: "Through, radio, for instance, human 
being brings about a removal — yet to be determined in its existential significance - of 
the world by way of an expansion of ihe everyday environment" (SZ: 105). As if to 
bring out the implicit critique of technology Heidegger amplified this p 
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1976 edition so thai it read: "expansion itml destruetion of the everyday world" 
(Heidegger 1979: 105. emphasis added), 

Being and Time was published in 1927 after a fallow period of eleven years, and it 
quickly earned Heidegger wide discussion and renown. In 192.S. lie was appointed lo 
H u sse rl's position in Freiburg and was able to return to his beloved unlive region. .As 
we am see. however. from I be lectin es lie gave in I be ueM in e vears. Heidegger's mi Hid 
and work were not happy. 

Instead of reveling in the pleasures of the academic world that he had conquered 
and that had rewarded him so well. Heidegger became irritated with and contemptu- 
ous of the university and the professoriate. Pai'licnlailv in philosophy be found the 
features of the thev abundantly in evidence among his colleagues. He found them 
supciiicial. smart, smug, and busv. More imporlanilv. Heidegger himself could not find 
a way of breaking through the conventional wisdom and of passing beyond J Vim; iiud 
Time. Much or his lecturing was devoted to the analysis of Plato. Aristotle, and the 
German idealists in an effort to wrest from (heir writings the clues to productive and 
illuminating work. There were also efforts to push ahead, in I be wake of Beiiujand Time, 
with the exploration of concrete realifv. 

Heidegger's refusal to rest on his laurels and his tenacity in searching Tor he-was- 
not-sure-what were admirable, and his rising dissatisfaction with contemporary culture 
and his abiding interest in the Greek phenomenon of teclme pointed forward lo his phi- 
losophy of technology |GA 3 3: Feenberg forthcoming). Still, the substantive results as 
well as the publications of those five years | !S>28-33) were meager, and it must have 
been at least in part anger and frustration that made him reach for the rectorship 
of the University of Freiburg. His goal was. as we now know, to use Nazi power and 
ideology- to promote his thought politically if not philosophically (Oil 1 9,S,S). 

Heidegger's involvement with the Nazi regime was a disaster from every point of 
view. It was a disaster morally most of all. made worse In the fact thai, though it ended 
within less than a year. Heidegger never came forward with a frank acknowledgment 
of his implication and responsibility It was a disaster personally: Heidegger evenlnallv 
fell rejected and hi Iter, as be oblique- h complained in one oi bis lbs I lectures alter bis 
failed rectorship (GA 39: 136. 208), 

Heidegger's alliance with the Nazis was a philosophical disaster because there was 
little of substance that he was able to propagate from the rector's pulpit. Beyond the 
deplorable avowals of chauvinism and allegiance to Hitler, all that Heidegger had to 
offer were the antonyms lo the characteristics of the inauthenlic thev - resolve, dedi- 
cation, discipline, service [GA 16: 107-17). Later he came to see the lolalilarian char- 
acter of National Socialism as "the encounter of planelarv technology and modern 
humanity'' (GA 40: 1 52) and the holocaust in particular as "the fabrication of corpses 
in gas chambers and annihilation camps" (GA 79: 27). Technology in Heidegger's sense 
was surely an ingredient or the holocaust. Its bureaucratic and mechanized features 
have been widely noted. But to mention Nazism and the holocaust only in connection 
with technology is to suggest, wrongly, thai technology was the nearly sufficient con- 
dition of those disasters or to let. reprehensibly. an incidental feature overshadow the 
moral substance at issue, Heidegger must have sensed that the evil or fascism and 
racism sprang from depths more profound than those of technology. In one of his 
Bremen lectures he said: What is inhuman and vet human is of course more evil and 
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fatal than a human being thai would siinplv be a machine" (GA 79: 371. But he never 
referred this insight directly to the holocaust, 

A new and constructive period in Heidegger's thought began in 19 3 5 when he deliv- 
ered his lecture on The Origin of the Work of Art" (GA 3: 1—74), It turns directly to 
the question of how a world is disclosed in a tangible thing. The tool of Being and Time 
yields to the work of art, to the peasant's shoes in a Van Gogh painting, to the Roman 
fountain ill (.'. F. \ lever's poem, and to (lie Greek temple. The essay is sometimes (bought 
to mark "the turn" (ilic Kelire) in Heidegger's thought, the turn or attention from the 
human condition to the eloquence of reality. What degree of continuity there is in 
Heidegger's philosophy is a complex question. The 1S>35 essay, at any rate, resolves the 
ambiguity in the earlv Heidegger's writings between transcendental universalism and 
factual uniqueness and between human decisions and the inescapable givenuess or 
one's situation. 

In The Origin' the unpredictable and ituiila menial changes el' arl relied and. more. 
occasion like changes in the world entire. The work of art establishes the truth of an 
epoch, truth not in the formal sense of truth conditions but in the substantive sense of 
what is eminently and decisively true of a particular lime. Epochal truth, moreover, 
essenii dh engages the artist and issues from the artist - a relation and notion or 
freedom that remains problematic in Heideggei's philosophy of technology. 

The path that this essay breaks for Ihe philosophy of technology is the possibility of 
grasping technology too as the truth of a particular epoch, i.e. of out time. More par- 
ticularly. Ihe truth and the world that Ihe work of art opens up is the precursor of the 
kind of reality that Heidegger came to see as the salularv alternative to technology. He 
realized, however, as he indicates in a 19 511 postscript, that in the modern era the work 
of art was no longer the tangible thing that could gather and center a world, far less 
establish Ihe crucial dimensions of an epoch iGA 5: 67—70). 

A year later, in 19 36, Heidegger began to write down the investigations and reflec- 
tions that ever more sharply delineated his philosophy of technology. They were con- 
cluded m l'> iX and published in 1 1 >KM under the title of L'ci!iM7>i((i>ts ;<> I'irHosojiliii (( >f 
i!ii' Hvent) (GA f>5). It is now available in an English translation thai can only be called 
tin fortunate i Heidegger I '■ l, . ,(l i. 1 1 bristles tvi 111 neologism s w here Hekiegget tor the mosi 
part uses regular German words. Where he does not, the modifications Heidegger 
makes remain close to common words. The deplorable neologisms needlessly move 
obstacles into the reader's path, and Ihev expose Heidegger's thought to unwarranted 
ridicule (Blackburn 2000). 

Heidegger was now able to close the gap between his interrogations of the history 
and philosophy of being and of the great figures of the Western tradition with his inves- 
tigations of contemporary culture. Technology is seen as the outcome of metaphysics, 
the concentration on the structure and presentation of objects to the detriment of 
giving thought to the epochal contests to which objects owe their fundamental char- 
acter in the first place, 

This sort of obliviousness takes on a characteristic shape in technology. It is the 
unquestionable conviction that everything there is exists for human machination, 
Heidegger's early term for the essence of technology. It leads to a leveling down of tra- 
ditions and landmarks and a pervasive regularity 111 at is (he more distressing (he mole 
it is becoming concealed. But all this springs from the character of the epoch we live 
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in. It is neither a social construction nor the fault of individuals. Alongside the analy- 
sis of technology, the eventual counter to the distress of technology emerges' us well in 
(he Contributions. The work of art is replaced by the simplicity of an inconspicuous 
thing, the wine jug. The world of earth and sky becomes the lour fold of earth and sky. 
mortals and divinities. 

In addition to providing new insighls into technology. Contribution also reveals how 
Heidegger reached them and whal experiences he drew on in articulating them. Bv 
19 id. Heidegger had broken through the seeminglv unyielding nails of I he post tici'hj 
and Time. pre- Nazi period. Thoughts, discoveries, ami hunches rained down on (he page. 
fixed for the moment, taken up and elaborated in later passages. Heidegger used dia- 
grams to clarify the developments and connections he saw - evidence that conceptual 
rigoi continued to underlie a kind of discourse thai could be dense and mystifying |i!A 
65: 130. 138. 308, 310). 

The major impetus lor Heidegger's mature philosophy, as the Contributions show, is 
twofold: intense distress at the character of modern culture and affection for the rural 
culture of his native region. Distress (die iVotl is one of the key words of the Com i ibiuions 
and more especially the distress at the general incapacity for the recognition of how 
distressing times really were. In a section titled Machination and Experience,' 
Heidegger savs this about these two phenomena: 

It lies in the nature of both of these not to know an; limns anil above all no embarrass- 
ment and linalh n< sin nuss Mosi remote '■> them is the siruiiglh .■:' sa'c^ccpiiig Inslcad 
ion and excessive shouting and blind mure shoaling-at in which shoul- 
oneself and diverts ; muse If from bow rcalih is bciti" hollowed out. (GA 



Needless to say. this was not the picture of the world that the Nazis promoted in the 
mid- 1 9 ills, but neither is Heidegger's distress aimed squarely at the tightening grip of 
fascism and anti-Semitism. 

Just as the Heidegger of the Contributions is more openly anguished about the rise of 
the technological culture than in the philosophical writings he published, so he is less 
guarded nt acknowledging the inspiration of rural life for his thought. Thus he likens 
his work to that of a farmer: 



How then does the thinker save (he trul h <if bey ng \di'> .v;."i.v Heidegger s archaic spelling 
of being] if not in the heavy slowness of I he walk ,if his uuieslioning steps and their lixed 
sequence? Inconspicuously, as on (be lonely held under the big sky (he sower with his 
hea\ y balling ever comp.isee! s'.ep walks along I he furrows and will] I lie cuts' of his arm 
md shapes the space of all growth and ripening. (GA 65: 19) 



Kvcit poetry and philosophy allain their force under the aegis of counlrv and nature. 
At least in part. Hoklerlin became such a crucial inspiration and eonlirmaiion for 
Heidegger because he was born in the same region as Heidegger and drew on some or 
the same local sources, This is how Heidegger sees the significance of Hoklerlin for his 
work: "What supports in all this unsupported questioning after the truth of heyng the 
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L'l.nijf cliirt; that the Ihrusi oi' hevng may have fast a lirsl tremor into our history? Once 
more just one thing: that Holder-tin had to become the saver that he is" (GA f>5: 48 5). 
The interpretations, too, of the great figures and themes of philosophy are assimi- 
lated to natural landmarks. Heidegger titles one of the sections of Ciimiilmtions "The 
Great Philosophies" and says they: 

are soaring mountains nnclhnhcd and unclimnblc l! : .:l Ihci lend (he land its highest 
points and point to its hedrnck. They stand as markers and constitute I hi- dixie of visibil- 
ity: they yield vision and concealment. When arc mountains what they Lire Lo be" Certainly 
Hi a when sapp'-'Sedh u e ".Live hiked and c. imbed 1:1: evir them Only when I hey (rah stand 
there for us and for the land, (GA 65: 187) 



We »el further insight into I he emergence of technology at the center of Heidegger's 
thought in the "Conversations on a Conn NT Road" of 1 L .'-f -i — S. unpublished during 
Ih uleggi i s lifetime. It is a conversation of a Researcher la physicist), a Scholar (a tra- 

ilosoplieH. and a Sage illle Voice ■ a Heidcggcl; Heidegger mitigates llie 

implied pn sumption by pointing out that, in German, "sage" and "one who points, a 
pointer' are homonyms: tin iVeiser: GA 77: 84-5). Ii is a highly stvh:;ed dialogue, and 
whether am of it stemmed from actual exchanges we will not know until we have an 
exhaustive biography of Heidegger. 

As in other writings of ihe period, there is an eerie silence about the persecutions by 
the Nazis and the destruction and despair of the concluding war. Heidegger is con- 
cerned with what he must have considered more profound problems The ostensible 
issue is Ihe resumption or a discussion that revolved about Kant's distinction between 
intuition and thought. The Researcher assimilates thought to theory and intuition to 
experiment, and he gives primacy In theory, whereupon the Sage stresses the crucial 
role of the technology of experiments, and within four pages the dispute is about 
whether technology is applied science or science is applied technology. 

What may surprise one who has only read ihe writings Heidegger published himself 
is Ihe frank and direct way in which the Researcher raises, against the Sage. Ihe ques- 
tions and objections that would leap to the mind of an analytic philosopher silling sfiU 
for Heidegger's sort of discourse, such as when the Researcher says: 'And so, generally 
speaking, technology is a particular kind of thinking, namely the sort of thinking that 
concerns i I self with the practical application of the theoretical sciences for the purpose 
of dominating and exploiting nature. Hence we physicists commonly say that tech- 
nology is nothing but applied physics" (GA 77: 6). For the Sage and for Heidegger 
technology is prior to science in the sense that the objectifying spirit of technology. 
understood as the temperament of the modern era. underlies both science and tech- 
nology, (he la tier taken in the specific sense of ihe Researcher. Here loo Ihe Researcher 
replies in just the way a scientific realist would: 



oi mean In sai that nature is violated in physics" Nature and only natare as 
tself to us. has the last word in physics. It is ami mil: die iivcnvhcarim^ cxpc- 
•cienlist lhal nature often answers in a nay that is different from what the 
H Ihe researcher addresses In it would have, us expect. [GA 77: 17) 
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This is a plausible answer anil suggests that the problem with the scientific picture of 
nature is not that it violates or manipulates nature - in fact it depicts nature as nature 
reveals itself. The problem instead is that the scientific view, due to its prominence, 
obscures the moral and poetical force of nature. It follows that technology in ils broad 
epochal sense is the temperament of an era that enables humans to grasp the lawful 
iir.iilieiiiiit.ical structure of nature and that gives that structure a prominent, perhaps 
an unduly important, place in its culture, That view is surely compatible with the sci- 
entific realism we find in contemporary mainstream philosophy, 

In his later writings on technology. Heidegger draws a distinction that roughly par- 
allels the senses of technology thai divide I he S;ige from I lie Kescafcher. Heidegger calls 
I lie hi'iiader and epochal sense "the essence of technology" and keeps "technology" for 
r industrial and mechanical sense. However, while the way he character- 
b of technology illuminates well what we mean bv technology in the 
i, it obscures, if it does not distort, the realist sense or science and comes 
closer to the instrumentalist conception the Researcher complains about. 

Finally, the Conversations on a Country Roail reveal Heidegger's misgivings about the 
attitude of patience and gratitude that later become a canonical part of his thinking 
and a necessary condition lor the advent of the power thai can save us from the dev- 
astations of technology Notably these reservations surface in the Conwrstiiiivis before 
the "thinking is thanking" (GA 77: l< 1U1 .suggestion \\ as published and became subject 
to public criticism. Consider this exchange: 

Researcher: What in the world am I supposed to dor 

Scholar: That's my question as well, 

Sage: We are not supposed to do anything but wait. 

Scholar: That's poor consolation. 

Sage: Poor or not. we are not to expect solace either, which is what we do even when 

we merely slip into despair. 

f'l'M'iKo'iiT: What then are we supposed to wait for? And where should we wait? I 

hardly know any more where I am and who I am, (GA 77: 1 10) 

Outwardly Heidegger's lectures between 1 S> 3 5 and 1944 do not seem different from 
those between 1928 and 19 3 3. They too are devoted to the great topics and thinkers 
of Greek and German philosophy. I'.ut they show a renewed sense of purpose and direc- 
tion, and technology is increasingly if always briellv. the target on which the reflections 
converge. 

The end of the war brought Heidegger personal distress and disgrace, and his career 
as a philosopher might have come to an inglorious end had it not been for French 
pbilu.opheis whu sought Heidegger's acquaintance and conversation, One of them. 
Jean Beaufret. provoked Heidegger's firsi postwar publication, the Letter on Hi 
written in the autumn of 1946 and published in 1947 (GA 9). Heidegger s 
was to regain philosophical standing, to disavow nationalism, to recognize humanism, 
and to acknowledge ethics, and yet to insist on the tentative and supetlieial character 
of these conventional worries. Beneath them all he saw a profound and pervasive 
li'iinelessness that was to be traced to technology, traced in turn to "the history of 
metaphysics" (GA 9: 88). 
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Heidegger made his first public appearance on December 1, 1949, at the unlikely 
venue of a gentlemen's club in Bremen, founded in 178 3. Under the overall title of 
insight into What is (GA 79), he presented Ihe fruits of his thinking since 19 3 5 in four 
lectures: 

1 TheThing(DnsDimj). 

2 The Framework (Dns Ge-steli). 

3 The Danger (Die Gefahr). 

4 TheTurning [DieKehre). 

These presentations contained the substance (if Heidegger's mature philosophy, and 
although Heidegger continued to think, write, and speak for another twenty-seven 
\ eii i's. little regarding technology was added. As before, his writings on being, thinking. 
language, poetry, and some of his great predecessors by Tar outweighed in quantity 
what he said and published on technology alter Ihe war. and it is this massive material 
that has chiefly concerned the Heideggerians and postmodernists. But his enduring 
legacy may well be his insights into the framework of technology and his reminders of 
the fourfold nature of the thing, 

Remarkably, Heidegger seems to have been unsure of the cohesiveuess and persua- 
siveness "I ihe Bremen lectures, for he never hud them published us a whole during his 
lifetime. In 1954, he published the second lecture under the title "The Question 
Concerning Technology" and the first under the same title. "The Thing," in a collection 
of essuvs (GA 7: 9—10. 1 57-79 1. However, these two Bremen lectures were grouped in 
different parts of the anthology and out of sequence, and without any indication of 
their original connection. "The Question Concerning Technology" was rendered in 
English in 1977 in an unfortunate translation that has given us the neologisms of 
"enframing" [diis i'n'stcll. better the framework] and "standing-reserve" [der Bestand. 
better resources) (Heidegger 1977: 3-35). 

The essay falls into roughly eight parts, or perhaps we should suv steps, for Heidegger 
begins In per Having his investigation of leclniology as the building of a path. \"eM lie 
turns to the common understanding of technology as a neutral instrument under the 
control of humans. The neutral sense is both instrumental and anthropological. It is 
correct, but not true. i.e. not revealing. He proposes to get to the true sense via the 
correct sense. 

The third part, then, analyses the notion of instrumentality to reach the truth or the 
essence ol technology. Insit'tutienlalih is traced to causality: causality is explicated in 
its fourfold Aristotelian mode - Ihe material cause in Heidegger's example is silver, the 
formal cause is Ihe shape of a sacrificial bowl, the final form or purpose is worship, and 
tile efficient cause is the silversmith. Heidegger describes the process of making the bowl 
to have us realize thai Ihe silversmith does not so much produce the bowl as he brings 
it forward into the open. His work is a disclosure, or revelation. 

Having argued that revelation underlies production, Heidegger, in his fourth step, 
invites us to think of technology as a kind of revealing as well. He describes the par- 
ticular mode of disclosure that is technology and. very importantly. Ihe revealing that 
modern technology constitutes. The description articulates the live key terms of his phi- 
losophy of technology Modern technology tlittlle'itji's thertutsli>rdefii} nature to yield its 
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treasures lo humans. Nexl. technology positions (si.'i'/nM and <Vifc.r-.s- (iV-h'c.'iViji the yields 
of nature so that Ihev are available ;ind disposable In humans. Whatever is so positioned 
and ordered becomes a w^'inw ith'r ficd/ml). Finally. Heidegger gal hers Ibis entire way 
of treating and disclosing nature under the title of (lie framework {dns GesteU) - the 
essence of technology. 

Heidegger's fifth part discusses the relation of modern science to the essence of tech- 
nology. He restates tbe point made in tbe Cotiverstilions that (the essence of] technology 
is prior to science, and he does so without the earlier scruples about I be si nelly disclo- 
sive character of science. Instead be claims fur (he sciences 1 he- aggressive approach to 
nature lhal goes well with technology, but poorly with science. 

The sixth step takes Heidegger to ibe framework of technology as destiny and to the 
question of how humans arc involved in the dispensation of thai framework. Hes'tiny 
is neither an inevitable fate that descends on humanity. Heidegger claims, nor the result 
of human willing. Disclosure of destiny and human freedom are one and the same. 

There is, however, a twofold danger to destiny - the concern of the seventh step. One 
is I he danger ilia I bum an being reduces itself lo a resource and in so appearing to have 
taken tolal control encounters nothing any more- bill itself. The oilier is (be danger lhal 
Ibe disclosure of the framework forecloses ever\- other dispensaliun and conceals lhal 
it too is a disclosure. 

Still, (he framework i.s a disclosure. It involves human being. And it therefore harbors 
the possibility of a saving power. This is the eighth and concluding step of the essay 
Hut given the possibility of saving. Heidegger asks more directly: "How can this 
happen;" (GA 7: 37). In the reply, there is a scarcely recognizable reference to "The 
Thing": "Here and now and in what is inconspicuous" (iin Geiingen) (GA 7: 37). The 
inconspicuous presence of the thing is the concluding point of the essay on 
"The Thing." But this trace of the thing in the technology essay is all but obscured by 
the discussion of art lhal Heidegger thinks is our best hope, since art is both akin to the 
essence of technology and "fundamenlallv different" from it (GA 7: 39). 

In 1962, Heidegger once more published "The Question Concerning Technology," 
this lime under separate cover along with the fourth Bremen lecture. "The Turn." In 
the prefatory remark he acknowledges their origin in the Bremen lectures. Of "The 
Question" he says thalil is an enlarged version of I he second lecture. The fourth lecture. 
"The Turn," is unchanged, he savs further. We can now see lhal his last remark is accu- 
rate. "The Question." however, though enlarged in some parts (parts one and two. for 
example) is quite differ en I from The Framework" (ths Ge-StcU) in the Bremen version. 

"The Question" is entirely rewritten. There are only a few verbatim sentences left 
from "The Framework." Compared with "The Framework," "The Question" is less 
immediate, less impassioned, less involved in ils terminology, and innocent of all the 
direct references to "The Thing." Heidegger must have been concerned to publish a 
measured and simplified analysis of technology that was not susceptible to easy dis- 
missal on the grounds that his presen tali i>n of technology was hopelessly mixed up with 
a nostalgic invocation of a thing and a world that were irrevocably past. Nor did he 
wan I to be accused of cull ura I prejudice .mil par I hangup. 

To speak in more detail. Heidegger added the notion of (he path of thinking and 
of ancient making as revealing to disarm the reader of what Heidegger took to be 
unhelpful beliefs in cogent argument and in making as manufacturing. In Ibe analysis 
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of technology he dropped terms such as circulation and rotation, which hud been parts 
of the framework in the Bremen lecture, and machination and machinery, which were 
remnants of the older terminology in Cont)ii>utions{GA 79: 29. 34. 3 5, 38). Distrusting 
his description of The Thing," he turned instead to art as a possible turning point, 
although he had. in the postscript to "The Origin of the Work of Art." agreed with Hegel 
that the vigor of art had passed and was lost (OA 5: 67-70). 

In the prefatory remark to the 1962 edition, Heidegger claimed that the Bremen 
lecture "The Danger" "remains unpublished" (Heidegger 1962: 3). But the crucial part 
was in fact incorporated in "The Question." What Heidegger tellingly omitted was the 
danger that hiv in the "refusal of world" thai comes I o pass 'as the neglect of lite Ihing" 
(GA 79: 51). It is not only the unwelcome mention of the thing that made Heidegger 
think better of including this" part. The Herman for "neglect." the \'ei\ vai .'i/cnm.'. derives 
from a verb that means "to run down." "to mistreat," "to make shabby." This was the 
kind or anger and distress that Heidegger v, anted to avoid (although here, as in lici'iti 
and Time. Heidegger, having introduced a damning vocable, immediately denies that it 
carries a "value judgment") (GA 79: 47). 

The same concern to move away from involvement in the issues of the day and 
the promptings of the heart governed the transition from "The Framework" to "The 
Question." Compare these two passages, both at the conclusion of a paragraph, the first 
from Tlie Bremen Lectures, the second from The Question," 'Agriculture is now mech- 
anized food industry, essentially the same thing as the production of corpses in gas 
chambers and annihilation camps, the same thing as" the blockade and intentional star- 
vation of countries, the same thing as the production of hydrogen bombs" [GA 79: 27). 
"Agriculture is now a mechanized food industry. Air is positioned to yield nitrogen, the 
ground to yield ore. the ore to yield, for example, uranium, this to yield nuclear energy 
that can be released Tor destruction or peaceful use" (GA 7: 18—19). 

One has to respect Heidegger's decision to make his case for the essence of technol- 
ogy in the kind of judicious and even-minded manner that was least like.lv lobe rejected 
because of incidental and subsidiary issues. But even in its more orderly version, the 
analysis of technology digresses and wanders. By the standards of reasoning that pro- 
ceeds from premises and evidence via rigorous inferences to clear conclusions, "The 
Question" does not score very well (Feenberg forthcoming). To be told that his essay 
wanders might not have troubled Heidegger. He begins, after all. by characterizing the 
piece as a path rather than an argument. 

The objection that "The Question" concludes with an unsatisfactory answer and 
that the thing in his eminent sense rather than art should be the reply to the danger or 
technology might have mattered more to Heidegger. In fact, eight years after the first 
publication of The Oueslion." he added the concluding Bremen lecture. "The Turn." 
to the reprinting of The Question." The last Bremen lecture asserts a close connection 
between the framework of technology and the fourfold of the thing (and Heidegger 
inserted a direct reference to "The Thing" in "The Turn": Heidegger 1962: 42), 

But that connection raises a problem that goes deeper than the economy of pre- 
sentation and pedagogy In The Bremen Lectures. "The Thing" comes first, and "The 
Framework" follows as the subversion of the thing and its world. The proposition that 
the thing in turn follows (he framework as the response to the danger of technology is 
asserted but not credibly disclosed (Feenberg forthcoming). Whether the case can be 
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made is a question that the philosophy of technology, inspired bv Heidegger, has paid 
lillle attention to. To the contrary. Ihe passionate engagement and the attention to 
topical issues that Ihe older Heidegger had abandoned have in fact been embraced at 
least by much of American philosophy of technology - independently of Heidegger, 
perhaps, since I he Contribution:- and The Bremen /.cif nits" were mil published until I 4<S l J 
and 1994. 

There are additional problems in "The Question." A second problem concerns the 
relation of Ihe disclosure or the framework and the involvement of humanity. Were 
humans free (o participate in this revelation or not- L'learlv Heidegger intended a rela- 
tion beyond the aiilinomv of libertarianism and determinism. But it is less than clear 
how an alternative position can be worked out on Heideggerian premises. 

A third problem lies in the failure or the framework to shed any light on the attrac- 
tiveness of technology. It is not enough to say it is the encompassing and pervasive 
mil lire a nil sweeps everything before il. Kpodtal change 1 ; conic in different flavors, as 
curses and as blessings, as oppressions and as liberations. Heidegger, when talking 
about technology, addresses its aggressive and strenuous side. He says nothing about 
tlie pleasures of consumption, though, when talking about contemporary culture more 
generally, he does, and did so rather early, score the slackness and languor that are con- 
sequences of consumption (GA 29/30: 7, 32, 238, 240-1, 245, 426; GA 65: 61-2). 

The fourth and final problem revolves about the technology — society relation. Even 
if (he thing and i Is lour fold world turned out lobe the fruitful counter ami tu ruing puim 
for the problem of technology, we would slill be left with Ihe question of how this solu- 
tion <:,\n be made socially and politically fruit fill. There K a large gap between lite pru- 
fundilv of Heidegger's thoughts on the thing and technology and the ailments that 
trouble us in the broad daylight of contemporary politics and culture. 

The importance of Heidegger's philosophy or technology is threefold. Most impor- 
tantly, he shows thai technology is a phenomenon of deep roots, wide sweep, and 
radical effects. Thus he has inspired serious and painstaking work in the philosophy 
of technology. Second is his apt choice of examples. They are concrete, varied, and 
provocative and suggest investigations and arguments thai Heidegger himself never 
look Ihe time lo pursue. Finally Ihere is Heidegger's practice of capluring his insights 
in a firm and distinctive terminology, Good terminology prevents insighls from evapo- 
rating and lends guidance to further exploration. 

How influential has Heidegger's philosophy of technology been- The scholarly recep- 
tion in the Anglo-American world has been slow and awkward at lirst and limited lo 
this dav [Borgmann and Mitcham 19S7). As a cursory look at the Philosopher's Index 
or at cyberspace via a search engine shows. Heidegger is wklclv discussed todav. I'ui 
attention lo his philosophy of technology has remained a small part of the overall inter- 
est in his work. However, his inlluenee on American philosophy of technology, among 
the most vigorous schools in the world, has been significant. In a collection of essays 
on Amerkmi ['itilosopint of Teeliiioioijij lAehterhuis 2110] I. Heidegger is easily the most 
frequently mentioned figure. 

In the culture ill large. Heidegger's involvement with the Nazis has been much more 
thoroughly discussed than his philosophy of technology. Thus Heidegger's attempt to 
protect the thrust of his thought by playing down and misrepresenting his participa- 
tion in ihe Nazi movemeni proved counter-productive. Has there been any delectable 
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Heidegge.riau influence in (he wider cultural conversation? Consider the work of Bill 
AkKii'bcn (2003), His work is widely known and his critique of technology as a per- 
vasive and perilous force and his devotion to a grounded sort of life as an antidote is 
clearly congenial with Heidegger's thought. But McKibben never mentions r 
and whether there is some indirect influence of Heidegger's is hard to s; 
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Heidegger on Language 

CHARLES TAYLOR 



] want I o offer ,j reading "i' Heidegger's views on language which places him within the 
context of the revolutionary change in the understanding of language and art that 
took place in the late eighteenth century in Germany. I believe this is the most fruitful 
context in which to set his writings on this topic. 



L 

The late Heidegger's doctrine of language is slrony.lv .mli-subjectivisl. He even inverts 
the usual relation in which language is seen as our tool and speaks of language speak- 
ing, miller than human beings ("denn eigciillich sprichi die Sprache": CA 7: 1941. This 
I'lJinui l.i lion is hardly Ininsparent on first reading. But I think we can understand it iT 
we first place Heidegger against I lie background of the tradition of thought about lan- 
LLLKiLLe which I have just invoked, and then try to define his originality in relation to this 
tradition. 

I want to call this line of thinking 'expressive-constitutive." It arises in the late eigh- 
teenth century in reaction to the mainline doctrine about language which develops 
within the confines ol modern cpistcinologv. Ihe philosophy articulaled in different 
wavsbv Hobhes. Locke, and L'undillac. On this \iev\". language is conceived as an instru- 
ment. The constitutive theory reacts againsf this, and Heidegger's image or language 
speaking can be seen as a development out of this original reaction. 

The issue between the two views could perhaps be understood in this way. The main- 
line, instrumental view was an "enframing "' theory. I want to use this term to describe 
attempts to understand language within the framework of a picture of human life. 
behavior, purposes, or mental functioning, which is itself described and defined without 
reference to language. Language can be seen as arising within Ihis framework, and ful- 
filling some function within it, but the framework itself precedes, or at least can be 
characterized independently of language. By contrast, a "constitutive" theory gives us 
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a picture of language as making possible new purposes, new levels of behavior, new 
meanings, and hence as not explicable within ii I'm mew ork piclure of human life con- 
ceived without language. 

A good contemporary example of the enframing approach can be round in Steven 
Pinker. Language. Pinker says. 

does not call fur sequestering 'lie study oi humans frum the domain of biologi I'ui- ;i 
magniliccnt ability unique lo a purlk-ular living species is far torn unique in the 
animal kingdom. Some kinds of bills home in on Hying in so. 1 is using I ii 'ppier sonar. Some 
kinds of migrator; birds na\igale ihousands of milt's by calibrating the positions of 
[he constellations against the time of day and year. In nature's talent show we are 
simply a species of primal! ivilh our own act. a knack for communicating informalUm 
about who did wb.al 'o who in by m. hUiIll'iiil: the sol; mis wo maki- when wo exhale. ■; Pinker 
1994: 19) 

It is Ivpical of Tinker's approach that he identities I he issue of whether the study of 
humanity "should be sequestered from the domain of biology" (which few in their right 
mi nils 1 won Id propose! Willi llie issue of whether a reductive, en framing iheorv of lan- 
guage is viable (which is highly dubious). 

The classical case, and most influential first form of an enframing theory - , was the 
set of ideas developed from Locke through Hobbes lo Condi liar. I have discussed this in 
"Language and Human Nature" (Taylor 19X5). Briefly, the Hobbes— Locke-Comlillac 
(HLC) form of theory tried (o understand language within the conlines of the modern 
representational epislemology made dominant by Descartes. In the mind, there are 
"ideas." These are bits of putative representation of reality, much of it "external. 
Knowledge consists in having the representation actually square with the reality This 
we can only hope lo achieve if we put together our ideas according loa responsible pro- 
cedure. Our beliefs aboul things are constructed, they result from a synthesis. The issue 
is whether (he construction will be reliable and responsible or indulgent, slapdash, and 
delusory 

Language plays an important role in this construction. Words are given meaning by 
being ailached to (he Ihings represented via the "ideas" which represent them. The 
introduction of words greatly facilitates the combination of ideas into a responsible 
picture. This facilitation is understood in different ways. For Hobbes and Locke, they 
allow us lo grasp things in classes, and hence make possible synthesis wholesale where 
noil- linguistic Munition would be conlined lo the painstaking association of particulars 
(Hobbes 1947: 20: Locke 1975: section 3. 3.2). Condi llac thinks that I lie iniroduciion 
of language gives us for the first time control over the whole process of association: it 
affords us "empire sur son imagination (Condillac 1746: sections 1.2.4.45—6). 

The constitutive theory finds its most energetic early expression in Herder, precisely 
in a criticism of Condillac. In a famous passage of the treatise on the "Ursprung der 
Sprache," Herder repeats Condillac's fable -one might say "just so" story -of how lan- 
guage might have arisen between two children in a desert (Herder 1975: 12—14). But 
he professes to find something missing in this account. It seems to him to presuppose 
what it is meant to explain. What it is meant to explain is language, the passage from 
a condition in which the children emit just animal cries to the stage where they use 
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words wilh meaning. The association between sign and some mental content is already 
I here, will] the animal cry (what Condillac calls the "natural sign"). What is new wilh 
(he "instituted sign" is that (he children can now use it to focus on and manipulate the 
associated idea, and hence direct the whole play of their imagination. The transition 
just amounts to their tumbling to the notion that the. association can be used in this 

This is the classic case of an enframing theory Language is understood in terms of 
certain elements: ideas, signs, and their association, which precede its arising. Before 
and after, the imagination is at work and association takes place. What is new is that 
now the mind is in control. This itself is. of course, something that didn't exist before. 
lint the theory established Ibe maximal possible continuity between before and after. 
The elements are the same, combination continues, only the direction clianges. We can 
surmise that it is precisely this continuity which gives the theory its seeming clarity and 
explanatory power: language is robbed or its mysterious character, is related to ele- 
ments that seem uuprobleniatic. 

Herder starts from the intuition that language makes possible a different kind of con- 
sciousness, which he calls "reflective" Ox'soniu'ii). That is why he finds a continuity 
explanation like Condillac's so frustrating and unsatisfying. The issue of what this new 
consciousness consists in and how it arises is not addressed, as far as Herder is 
concerned, by an account in terms of pre-existing elements. That is why he accuses 
i/ondillao of begging the question. Der Abt Condillac ... hat das ganze 1 ling Sprache 
schon vor der ersten Seite seines Buchs erfunden vorausgeselzl (Herder 1975: 12), 

What did Herder mean by "reflection | Bfsoniicuhcit): This is harder to explain. We 
might try to formulate it this way: pre-linguistic beings can react to the things which 
surround them. But language enables us to grasp something as what it is. This expla- 
nation is hardly transparent, but it puts us on the track. Herder's basic idea seems to 
be Ibal while a pie- linguistic animal can leant (o respond to some object appropriately 
in the light of its purposes, only the being wilh language can identify the object us of 
a certain kind. can. as we might put it. attribute such and such a properly lo it. An 
animal, in other terms, can learn to give the right response to an object - fleeing a 
predator, say. or going after food - where "Tightness" means "appropriate (oits (non- 
linguistic) purposes." But language use involves another kind of tightness, Using the 
right word invokes identi lying an object as having the properties which justify using 
that word. We can't give an account of this Tightness in terms of extra Unguis tic pur- 
poses. Rightness here is irreducible to success in some extra Unguis tic task." 

Now to be sensitive to the issue or non-reductive rightness is to be operating, as it 
were, in another dimension. Let me call this the "semantic dimension.'' Then we can 
sa\' I hiil properly linguistic beings arc functioning in the semantic dimension. And that 
can be our way of lot inuladug Herder's point about "reflection." To be reflective is to 
operate in this dimension, which means acting out of sensitivity lo issues .. if b reducible 
rightness. 

But we need lo extend somewhat our notion of the semantic dimension. My remarks 
above seemed to concern purely descriptive rightness. But we do more things in lan- 
guage I ban describe. There are other ways in which a word can be "le mot juste." For 
instance. I come up with a word to articulate mv feelings, and thus at the same time 
shape them in a certain manner. This is a function of language which cannot be 
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reduced to simple description, at least not description of an independent object. Or else 
I sav something which re-establishes the contact between us. puts us once again on a 
clu.e and inn male looting. We need a broader concept of irreducible lightness than just 
that involved in aligning words with objects, 

Thus when I hit on the right word to articulate my feelings, and acknowledge that I 
am motivated by envy. sav. the term does its work because it is the right term. In other 
words, we can' t explain the tightness of the word "envy ' here simply in terms of the con- 
dition that using it produces: rather we have to account for its producing this condition 
- here, a successful articulation - in terms of its being the right word. A contrast case 
should make this clearer. Say that every lime I get stressed out, tense, and cross- 
pressured. I take a deep breath, and blow il explosively out of my mouth, "how!" I imme- 
diately feel calmer and more serene. This is plainly the "right sound" to make, asdelined 
bv I his desirable goal of restored equilibrium. The tightness of "how!" admits of a simple 
task account. Thai is because we can explain the righlness simply in terms of its bring- 
ing about calm, and don't need to explain its bringing about calm in terms of tightness. 

This last clause poinls up the contrast wilh "envv" as the term which arliculales/ 
da lilies tin feelings, it brings about this clarification, to be sure, and that is essential in 
its being the right word here. But central to its elari lying is iis being the right word. So 
we can't just explain its righlness bv ils id' liiclo clarifying. Yon can' I deli ne its right ness 
bv the tie lacto causa! consequence of clarifying, in other words, you can't make this 
outcome criterial for its Tightness, because you don'l know whelher il is clarifying 
unless you know thai il is the right term; whereas in the case of "how!" all ihere was 
toils lightness was its having the desired outcome: the bare tie Itielo consequence is cri- 
terial. That is why normally we wouldn't be tempted to treat this expletive as though it 
had a meaning. 

Something similar can be said about my restoring the intimacy between us by saying 
"I'm sorry," This was "the right thing to say.'' because it restored contact. But at the 
same lime, we can sav ilia I these words are eflicacious in restoring con I act because of 
what lliev mean. Irreducible righlness enters into (he account here, because what the 
words mean can't be defined by what they bring about. Again, we might imagine that 
I could also set off a loud explosion in the neighborhood, which would so alarm you 
that you would forget about our tiff and welcome my presence. This would then be. 
from a rather cold-blooded, strategic perspective, the "right move." But the explosion 
"means" nothing. 

What this discussion is moving us toward is a definition of the semantic dimension 
in terms of the possibility of a reductive account of righlness. A simple task account or 
righlness for some sign reduces it to a matter of efficacy for some non-semantic 
purpose. We are in the semantic dimension when this kind or reduction cannot work. 
when a kind of lightness is at issue which cannot be cashed out in this why. That is why 
the image of a new "dimension" seems to me apposite. To move from uou-linguislic to 
linguistic agency is to move to a world in which a new kind of issue is at play a right 
use of signs which is not reducible to lask-righlness. The world of the agent has a new 
axis on which to respond: its behavior can no longer be understood just as the purpo- 
sive seeking of ends on the old plane. It is now responding to a new set of demands. 
Hence the image of a ne 
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If we interpret him in this way. we can understand Herder's impatience with 
(.'ondillae. The Iei tier's "natural signs" were things like cries of pain or distress. Their 
right use in communication could only be construed on the simple task model. 
Language arose supposedly when people learned fo use the connection already estab- 
lished bv the natural sign, between, say. the cry and what caused the distress, in a con- 
trolled way. The "instituted sign" is born, an element of language properly speaking. 
Herdet cannot accept thai Ihe transition from pre- language to language consists simply 
iu a la king control of a pre-existing process. What this leaves out is precisely that a new 
dimension of issues becomes relevant, that the agent is operating on a new plane. 
Hence in the same passage in which he declares Condillae's account circular. Herder 
reaches for a definition of this new dimension, with his term "reflection." 

On my reconstruction. Herder's "reflection" is to be glossed as the semantic dimen- 
sion, and his importance is that he made this central to any account of language 
Moreover. Herder's conceplion of (he semantic dimension was mu Hi face led. along Ihe 
lines of the broad conception of Tightness above. It didn't just involve description. 
Herder saw ilia I opening I his dial elision has lo transform all aspects of Ihe agenl's life. 
It will also be the seat of new emotions, Linguistic beings are capable of new feelings 
which affectively reflect their richer sense of their world: not just anger but indigna- 
tion: not just desire, but love and admiration. 

The semantic dimension also made ihe agent capable of new kinds of relations, new 
sorts of footings thai agents can stand on with each other, of intimacy and distance. 
hierarchy and equality. Gragarious apes may have (what we calll a "dominant male.'' 
but only language beings can distinguish between leader, king, president, and the like. 
Animals mate and b.n e offspring, hut only language beings deline kinship. 

Underlying both emotions and relations is another crucial feature of the linguistic 
dimension, thai il makes possible value in the siroug sense. Pre-linguislie animals treat 
something as desirable or repugnant by going alter il or avoiding il. But only language 
beings can identify things as worthy of desire or aversion. For such idenlili cations raise 
issues of intrinsic righlness. They involve a characterization of things which is not 
iVi.uii.ible simplv to the ways we Ireal them as objects of desire or aversion. They involve 
a recognition beyond that, that they ought to be treated in one or another way. 
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Now this theory of language which gives a privileged place to the semanlic dimension 
deserves (he appelation "constitutive." in an obvious sense, in that language enters into 
or makes possible a whole range or crucially human feelings, activities, relations. It 
bursts Ihe framework of pi'e-imi'.ui ■>'!..■ life (onus and therefore venders any enframing 
account inadequate. But Ihe constitutive theory which Herder's critique inaugurates 
has another central feature, that it gives a creative, role lo expression. 

Views of the HLC type related linguistic expression to some pre-existing content. 
A word is introduced bv being linked with an idea, and henceforth becomes capable 
of expressing it. for Locke (1975. section 5.2.1). The content precedes ils external 
means of expression. Condilluc develops a more sophisticated conception. He argues 
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that introducing words ("instituted signs"), bet'tiuse it y.i\"es us greater control over the 
train of thoughts, allows us to discriminate more finely the nuances of our ideas. 
This means that we identity liner distinctions, which we in turn can name, which will 
again allow us to make still more subtle discriminations, and so on. In this way. 
kiiiLZiKiLif makes possible science and eiilighleiime.ut. But at each stage of this process. 
i lie idea precedes ils naming, albeit that its disci i mi liability results lis an a pre\ rais acl 
of naming. 

Condillac also gave emotional expression an important role in the genesis of lan- 
guage His view was that the first instituted signs were framed from natural ones. But 
natural signs were just the in-built expressions of our emotional states, animal cries or 
|ov or tear. That language originated from the expressive cry became the consensus in 
the learned world or the eighteenth century. But the conception of expression here was 
quite inert. What the expression conveyed was thought to exist independently of its 
u Iterance. Cries made Tear or joy evident to others, but they didn't help to constitute 
these feelings themselves. 

Herder develops a quite different notion of expression. This is in the logic of a con- 
stitutive theory as I have just described it. This tells us that language constitutes the 
semantic dimension, that is. that possessing language enables us to relate to things in 
new ways. e.g. as loci of features, and to have new emotions, goals, and relationships. 
as well as being responsive to issues of strong value. We might say: language trans- 
forms our world, using this last word in a clearly Heidegger-derived sense. That is. we 
are talking not of the cosmos out there, which preceded us and is indifferent to us. but 
of the world of our involvements, including all the things Ihev incorporate in their 
meaning for us. 

Then we can rephrase the constitutive view by saving that language introduces new 
meanings in our world: the things which surround us become potential bearers of prop- 
erties: they can have new emotional significance for us. e.g. as objects of admiration or 
indignation: our links with others can count for us in new ways, as "lovers." "spouses." 
or "fellow citizens": and they can have strong value. 

But then this involves attributing a creative role to expression. Bringing things to 
speech can't mean just making externally available what is already there. There are 
many banal speech acts where this seems to be all that is involved. But language as a 
whole must involve more than this, because it is also opening possibilities for us which 
wouldn' t be there in its absence. 

The constitutive theory turns our attention toward the creative dimension of expres- 
sion, in which, to speak paradoxically, it makes possible ils own content. We can actu- 
ally see this in familiar, everyday realities, but it tends to be screened out from the 
enframing perspective, and it took the development of constitutive theories to bring it 
to light. 

A good example is the "body language" of personal style. We see the leather- 
jacketed motorbike rider step away from his machine and swagger toward us with an 
exaggeratedly leisurely pace. This person is "saying something" in his way of moving. 
acting, speaking. He may have no words for it. though we might want to applv the his- 
panic word "macho" as at leasl a partial description. Here is an elaborate \\~n\~ of being 
in the world, of feeling and desiring and reacting, which involves great sensitivity to 
certain things (like slights to one's honor: we are now the object of his attention. 
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because we unwittingly cut dim off at the last intersection), and cultivated-but- 

^uppt^edlv-sponlaneous insensitivilv (n others (like I he feelings of dudes and females!; 
which mvulves certain priced pleasures (riding around at highspeed with the gang) and 
others which are despised (listening to sentimental songs); and this way of being is 
coded as strongly valuable: that is. being this way is admired, and failing to be earns 
contempt. 

But how codedr Not. presumably, in descriptive terms, or at least not adequately. The 
person may not have a term like macho" which articulates the value involved Whal 
terms he does have may be woefully inadequate to capture whal is specific to this way 
of being: the epithets or praise or opprobrium may only be revelatory in the whole 
context d|' this si vie of action: hv themselves ihev mav be inn general. Kiiuwnii; thai X 
is "one of the boys" and Y is a "dude mav tell us lillle. The crucial coding is in the body 
expressive language. 

The bike rider's world incorporates the strong value of this way of being. Let's call 
it (somewhat inadequately, but we need a word) "machismo." But how does this 
meaning exisl for him- Only through the expressive gesture and stance. It is not just 
that an outside observer would have no call to attribute machismo to him without this 
behavior. It is more radically that a strong value like this can only exist for him articu- 
laied in some form. It is Ibis expressive stile that enables machismo to exist for him. 
and more widely 1 his domain of expressive hmlv language is the locus of a whole host 
of different value-coded wavs of being for humans in general. The expression makes 
possible its content: the language opens us out to the domain of meaning it encodes. 
Expression is no longer simply inert. 

But when we turn back from this rather obvious case to the original description case, 
which was central to HLC theories, we see it in a new light. Here too expression must 
be seen as creative, language opens us to the domain it encodes. What descriptive 
speech encodes is our attribution of properties to things. But possessing this descriptive 
la i mi la Lie is the condi lion of our being sensitive to the issues of irreducible righlness 
which must he guiding us if we are really in he aid i Kiting properties, a' ive saw above. 
So seeing expression as creative generates Herder's constitutive theory as applied to 
descriptive language. 

This illustrates the inner connections, both historical and logical, between the con- 
slit utive theory and a strong view of expression. Hither the espousal of the first can lead 
one to look for places where expression obviously opens us to its own content, which 
we will lind in this domain of body language, aiul with emotional expression generally. 
Or the sense that expression is creative, which will likely strike us if we are attending 
closely to the life of the emotions, will lead us to revise our understanding of the much- 
disi. ussed case of description. In the case of Herder, the connections probably go in belli 
directions, but il anything the second is more important than the first. The major pro- 
ponents or the HLC were all rationalists in some sense: one of their central goals was 
to establish reason on a sound basis, and their scrutiny of language had largely this 
end in view. The prolo- Romantic move to dethrone reason, and to locate the specifically 
human capacities in feeling, naturally led to a richer concept of expression than was 
allowed for in Condillac's natural cries, which were quite inert modes of utterance. 
From the standpoint of this richer notion, even the landscape of descriptive speech 
begins to look very different. But whatever the direction of travel, a road links the 
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constitutive insight with the strong view of expression, so that (he alternative to the 
enframing theory mighi vvilh equal justice he called the constitutive-expressive. ' 

There are three further features of this view as it developed to its mature form which 
it would he useful to draw mil here. The lii'sl is that attributing I he central rule to expres- 
sion leads to a redeiinitionofwlr.it it is to acquire language. The crucial step is nn lunger 
seen as taking on board a mental tapaaly to link sign and idea, but as coming to engage 
in the flftivin/ of (overt! spcctii. In Humboldt's famous formulation, we have to think of 
language primarily as nn'iiii'in. not just as ergon (Humboldt 1988: 49). 

This speech activity has an inescapable expressive-ptojeciive dimension: even when 
we are engaged in disinterested description, we are as speakers projecting a certain 
stance to our interlocutors and to the matter at hand. But it has another feature as well, 
and this is the second that I want to touch on here, ft is conversation. The first, and 
isie^capable. locus of language is in exchange between interlocutors. Language involves 
certain kinds of links with others. In particular, it involves the link of being a conver- 
sational partner with somebody: let's call this an "interlocutor." Standing to someone 
as ail inlerlocutoi 1 is fundamentally different from standing to him or her as an object 
of observation, or manipulative interaction. Language marks ibis most fundamental 
dis linen on in the difference of persons. I address someone as "you." speak of them as 
"him" or "her." 

What this corresponds to is the way in which we create a common space by opening 
a conversation. A conversation has the status of a common action. When I open up 
about the weather to you over the back fence, what this does is make the weather an 
object for us. It is no longer just for you. and for me, with perhaps the addition that 1 
know it is for you and you know it is for me. Convei'salion transposes it into an object 
which we are considering together. The considering is common, in that the background 
understanding established is that the agency which is doing the considering is us 
together, rather I ban each of us on our own managing to dovetail his or her action vvilh 
the other. 4 

Third, implicit in this Herder-Humboldi understanding ul language is the recogni- 
tion that the constitutive forms or expression, those which open us to a new range of 
meaning', go beyond descriptive language, asid even bevond speech of any form, to 
such things as gesture and stance. 

This suggests that the phenomenon which needs to be carved out for explanation is 
the whole range or expressive-constitutive forms, that we are unlikely to understand 
descriptive language unless we can place it in a broader theory of such forms, which 
must hence be our prior target. This view is strengthened when we reflect how closely 
connected the different forms are. Our projections are carried at once in linguiMSi. 
(speech style and rhetoric) and in exlralinguislic (gesture, stance} form. Description is 
always embedded in acts which also projective!) 1 express. The idea that these could be 
treated as a single range was already pre-delinealed in the definition I gave earlier or 
the semantic dimension. For even the projections of body language lil within its scope, 
as having their own kind of intrinsic lightness. The swagger or our bike sides 1 is light 
in relation to the way of being he values, in a way which cannot be accounted for in 
terms of a simple task. 

So constitutive theories go for the full range of expressive fi inns (what Cassirer 19 5 3 
called the symbolic forms"!. Now within these falls another sub-range not mentioned 
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so far. the work of art, something which is neither expressive projection nor descrip- 
tion. In a sense, the work of art played an even more important role in the development 
of expressivism than what I have been calling projection. We can see this in the 
conception of the symbol, iis opposed to the allegory, which plaved an important role 
in the aesthetic of the Romantic period and. indeed, since. As described, for instance, 
by l.Ioclhe. the symbol was a paradigm of what I have been calling constitutive 
expression. 

A work of art which was "allegorical" presented ns with some insight or truth which 
we could also have access to more directly. An allegory of virtue and vice as two 
animals, say. will tell us something which could also be formulated in propositions 
about virtue and vice. By contrast, a work of art had the value of a symbol 1 when it 
manifested something which could not be thus translated." ft opens access to mean- 
ings which cannot be made available any other way. Each truly great work is in this 
way siii generis. It is untranslatable. 

This notion, which has its roots in Kant's Third Critique, was immensely influential. 
It was taken up by Schopenhauer and all those he influenced, in their understanding 
of the work of art as manifesting what can't be said in assertions in ordinary speech. 
Audits importance for Heidegger in his own variant needs no stressing. I return to this 
shortly. 

The work of arl as symbol was perhaps the paradigm on which the early constitu- 
tive theories of language were built. In its very definition, there is an assertion of the 
plurality of expressive forms, in the notion that it is untranslatable into prose. From this 
standpoint, the human expressive-constitutive power - or. alter natively the semantic 
dimension - has to be seen as a complex and many-layered thing, in which the highei 
modes are embedded in the lower ones. 

Outside of the attribution of properties, 1 mentioned above three other ranges of 
meanings which are opened to us by language: (lie properly human emotions, certain 
relations, and strong value. But each or these is carried on the three levels of expres- 
sive form that crystallised out of the above discussion: the projective, the symbolic (in 
works of art), and the descriptive. We express our emotions, and establish our relations, 
and body forth our values, in our body language, style, and rhetoric: but we can also 
articulate all or these in poetry, novels, dance, music: and we can also bring all of them 
to descriptive articulation, where we name the feelings, relations, and values, and 
describe and argue about (hem. 



in 

I have developed this portrait of the constitutive-expressive theory at length, because 
I think Heidegger's own views on language stand squarely within this tradi- 
tion. Heidegger is a constitutive theorist. By this I mean not just that he happens to 
have such a theory of language, but also that it plays an essential role in his 
thinking. 

There may be some question aboul this in relation to Heidegger's early writings, but 
In - thinking alter the Kehre seems to be articulating the central notions of the con- 
slitutive view. To describe language as the "house of being." for instance, is to give it a 
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mure lhan instrumental status. Indeed. Heidegger repeatedly inveighs against those 
views of language which reduce it to ii mere instrument of thought or communication. 
Language is essential to the "clearing. 

Heidegger stands in the Herder tradition. But he transposes this mode of thinking in 
Ins nun characierisiii. ■ la^hiun. While Herder m inaugurating the constitutive view still 
speaks in terms of "relleciinn." which sounds like a form of consciousness. Heidegger 
dearly lurns the issue around, and sees language as what opens access to meanings 
Language discloses. The deeper and darker and more dillicull and problematic ihesis. 
thai language speaks, is s< iineiliing I want u > go hid > in a minute. Bui at least it is clear 
that language is seen as the condition or the human world being disclosed. The disclo- 
sure is not intrapsychic, but occurs in the space between humans: indeed, it helps to 
define the space that humans share. 

This is already clear in "The Origin of the Work of Art," as is. incidentally. 
Heidegger's debt to the whole expressivist topos of the symbol. The work of ail brings 
about the crucial constituting disclosure of a way of life, in a way that no set of mere 
descriptive propositions could. These could as descriptions be "correct"; that is, they 
could represent reality rightly. But the work of art isn't a representation, at least not 
primarily. Hi n I'.amvcik. ein g riecbi seller Tempel. hildel nidus ab" \'\\ building, a Greek 
temple, portrays nothing": GA 5: 27/Heidegger 1971: 41). It defines the objects of 
strong value: "DasTempehvei k I'iigi ers( uiul sammeli ,'iigleich urn sich die Einhe.it jener 
I'.ahnen und Beziige. in dene.n Geburt undTod. Knheil und Segeii. Sieg und Sehmach. 
Ausharren und Verfall die Gestalt und den LauT des Menschenwesens in seinem 

'. iesehicl, gewillllen" ( "I I Is (lie le tuple- Wi il'k thai Ills! Ills d>gelller and a I I lie Same time 

gal her s around itself the unity of those paths and relations in which birth and death, 
disaster and blessing, victory and disgrace, endurance and decline acquire the shape of 
desiinv lor human being"; GA 5: 27— 8 /Heidegger 1971: 42). It does this not for indi- 
viduals, but lor a people: "Hie waliende Weile dieser often en Beziige is! die Well dieses 
gesdikhl lichen V, 'Ikes" i"The all-governing expanse of I his open relational context is 
the world of this historical people": GA 5: 2 M /Heidegger 1971: 42), 

These crucial theses of the expressive-constitutive view are clearly recaptured by 
Heidegger in his own fashion, no longer as truths about "consciousness." but as crucial 
conditions of Being, or the clearing," 



IV 

lore than just a constitutive theorist. He also has his very original 
position nil bin ibis camp, in particular in bis lale philosophy. Here we Mini dark savings 
i*i Ihe kind dial I have jus! adverted to above, that it is not humans that speak, but lan- 
guage, I don't claim to understand these fully, but 1 think they can be made par try intel- 
ligible if we develop further certain potentialities which are implicit in any constitutive 
theory, but which were not fully explored by his predecessors. 

This theory rests on ihe central intuition thai ii is through language that disclosure 
to humans takes place. Animals may have I heir own kind of clearing, but ours is con- 
tinued bv language. In particular, ours is a world in which things have worth, in which 
there are goods in the strong sense: things which are worth pursuing. 
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Goods show up through finding expression, paradtginalicallv s\ mbolic. ' in terms 
of Goethe's distinction; as the goods of the Greeks showed up in the temple. Human 
beings build (he temple. So conslilulive theory puis a new question on the agenda, i.e. 
what is the nature of this (in one obvious sense) human power or expression, which 
has such fateful consequences.' 

This is the basis for a massive parting of the ways. Differed! answers In this question 
are central to most traditions of "continental' philosophy, from the followers of 
Schopenhauer, through Heidegger and those he has influenced, to the deconslruclion- 
ists and postmodernists. The issue has also been cenlral lu modernist poetics. Enframing 
theories, either in mainline semantics or in post-Fregean theories of language like 
Davidson's, are on a completely different wavelength, because for them the question 
doesn't even exist. How could it; (Inly a constitutive theory can put it on the agenda. 
This. I think, is one of the most important sources of that talking past each other which 
we see when these two modes of philosophizing meet, 

This issue connects up in a certain way with the very beginning of our philosophi- 
cal tradition, Aristotle defined the human being as "zoon echou logon. "This was usually 
translated as "rational animal." But Heidegger suggeMrd that one go back behind Ihe 
traditional interpretation that this rendering enshrines, and simply say "animal pos- 
sessing logos,'' with all the polysemy of that latter term, which centers, however, on 
language. Humans are language animals. They are beings who somehow possess, or 
are the locus of. this constitutive power of expression. In order (o know (he essence of 
human beings, you have to understand I his power, i.e. language in the broad sense con- 
slitutivisls use the term. This will give you the arelt - ' of human beings, what the life is 
proper for them. Aristotle can be read as proceeding in this way [Etiiks 1.7), and so can 
Heidegger, with all the massive differences. 

So the task is: explain Ihe constitutive dimension or language: explain the power of 
expression. Our temptation right off is to see it as our power, something we exercise: 
disclosure is uli.it we bring about. For Heidegger this is a deeply erroneous view, i.e. not 
just a trivial mistake, but one that is generated out of the thrust of our culture and tra- 
dition. This reading can be called suhje.clivist. But in Tact it can take a number of forms, 
and in order to understand them, we should examine what is at stake. 

Language is essential lo vvhal we could argue is the central focus of Heidegger's phi- 
losophv. earlv and late, ihe fact/even I that things show up al all. We can call this bv 
one of Heidegger's terms, Ihe "clearing" {l.khuaii'i. Heidegger (aught us to reorder the 
history of philosophy and culture in the light of how Ihe clearing was understood. 

One crucial point Tor Heidegger is that Ihe clearing cannot he identified with any of 
the entities which show up in it. It is not to be explained by them as something they 
cause, or one of their properties, or as grounded in them. Later Heidegger thought that 
some pre-Socratics had a vision which avoided Ibis identification. But with Plato. 
Western culture starts on a fatal course. Plato's notion of the Idea places the clearing 
among beings. An Idea is nol jusl another entity waiting to be discovered. It is not like 
ihe things which participate in it. II can be understood as self 1 manifesting. It gives itself 
to be understood. That is what underlies the image of light in which Plato frequently 
expounds the Ideas, and particularly that of the Good. This latter is likened to the sun: 
turning from the changing things of this world to the Ideas is likened to leaving Ihe 
dark cave. Plato speaks or the soul turning to the illuminated side. And so on. 
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Plato, it can be said, had an ontic account of the clearing. It is still in an obvious 
sense ii non-subjectivist one, Bui Heidegger thinks lhal il somehow put us on a slide 
toward subjectivism, perhaps because the very act of outicallv placing the clearing 
rellecls a drive inward grasping il. exercising inlellcctual control over it: and this lully 
worked mil will emerge in I lie Will in Power. Hut in any case, the Platonic understand- 
ing gets transformed after Aristotle through a series of intermediate steps, each one 
mure subjeclivist. into a modern mode of thinking which explains (he desiring through 
a power of the subject, that of representation. The understanding of reality as disposed 
through the power of a subject is great Lv furthered bv the medieval view of the world 
as the creation of an omnipotent Cod. This at lirst coexists with Platonic and 
Aristotelian theories of the Ideas: it is the high noon of what Heidegger calls "onto the- 
ology," But its inherent thrust pushes toward a deli nil ion of being as what il is through 
the disposition of subjective power. 

In the modern age. this takes form at first in the idealism which emerges out of the 
central tradition of modern epistemology, and which Heidegger thinks is already 
implicit in its founding figures, in. Tor example. Descartes and Locke. The real is what 
can be represented bv a subject. This view culminates in various forms of non-realism. 
But for Heidegger the same thrust leads to our conceiving reality itself as emanating 
from will. It is to be understood in relation not just to the knowing subject, but to a sub- 
jectivilv of striving and purpose. Leibniz is obviously one of the key figures in I his devel- 
opment. But it reaches its culmination on the Nietzschean claim that everything is Will 
to Power, 

Modern subjectivism onticizes the clearing in the opposite wav from Platonism. Now 
tilings appear because there are subjects which represent them, and take a stand on 
them. The clearing is the fact of representation: and this only takes place in minds, 
or in the striving of subjects, or in their use of various forms of depiction, including 



But the real nature or the clearing is neither or the above. Plato cm one side, and 
most moderns on the other, can be seen as making equal and opposite mistakes. Each 
misses something important about it. The Platonic mode can't acknowledge our role. 
The clearing in fact comes to be only around Dasein. It is our being (here which allows 
it to happen. At least the representational theory grasps that. But il on its side cannot 
appreciate lhat the clearing doesn't just happen within us. and/or is not simplv our 
doing. Any doing of ours, urn play with representations, supposes as already there the 
disci' 'sure of things in language. We can't see this as something lhal we control, or that 
simply happens within our ambit. The notion lhal il is simply in our heads already sup- 
poses in order to make sense that we understand our heads and ourselves as placed in 
a world, and this understanding doesn't happen just in our heads. This would be 
Heidegger's remake of Hegel's disproof of the Kantian thing in itself. The idea lhat this 
clearing is our doing collapses into incoherence as well: il is only through the clearing 
that we have any idea of doing a! all, lhal action is in our repertory 

So the clearing is llasein-relaled vet not I .'asein-con trolled. It is not Dasein' s doing. 
Here we can see how for Heidegger enframing theories of language are redolent of 
modern subjectivism. They purport to understand language, i.e. that whereby the clear- 
ing comes to be, as a mode of representation which functions within a human life 
whose purposes are nol themselves set by language. Language is enframed, and can be 
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seen as performing a sel of functions which, can. excepl for representation itself, be 
defined non-linguislicallv. Language is something we can use: it is an instrument. This 
instrumentalization of the clearing is one of the furthest expressions of the Will to 
Power. 

Heidegger's position can be seen from one point of view as utterly different from both 
Platonism and subjectivism, because it avoids ontieizingaliogelher: from another point 
of view, it can be seen as passing he (ween (hem to a third position which neither can 
imagine, one which is l)asein-rclaled. bul not Dasein-eentered/' 

Now it seems obvious that Heidegger found some of the background he needed to 
develop this position out or the constitutive-expressive iradilion. Its understanding or 
expression, in particular of the symbol, begins to explore this middle ground. The 
symbol is both manifestation and creation, partakes of both rinding and making. The 
philuMjphic-s which arose mil of the Romantic turn (which can't necessarily themselves 
be called Romantic), e.g. those of Schelling and Hegel, begin to slake out a middle 
position. In a sense, they have something in common with Plato, and with the whole 
ancient and medieval conception of a cosmic order which embodies Ideas. For Hegel 
realitv conforms to the Idea. But at the same time, they see the cosmos as crucially 
incomplete until brought to its adequate expression in human-sustained media, e.g. 
Hegel's Art. Religion, ami Philosophy. The Idea isn't a reality quite independent from 
the being which can bring it to manifestation, i.e. human being. But this way of dif- 
fering from the ancients doesn't take the standard modern form of locating the clear- 
ing in representation. The expression- articulation of the Idea is not a mere 
representation, but a kind of completing; at the same time, the completing is not 
itself just a human achievement. The human agent is here an emanation of cosmic 

What we can see from this is that the idea of expression itself can nudge us toward 
a third way of locating the clearing. It gives us a notion of the clearing which is essen- 
liallv I'tasein-related; in this it is at one with the standard modern view. But it doesn't 
place the clearing simply inside us as a representation: it puts it instead in a new space 
constituted by expression. And in some versions it can acknowledge that the consti- 
tuting of this space is not simply our doing. 

It can acknowledge, but doesn't necessarily do so. There are two issues here which 
we can distinguish. The first concerns the oniic stains of the cleaving. The second is 
rather a clutch or issues, and touches the nature of the expressive power itself 

As to the first, the space of expression is not the same as. that is. it can't be reduced 
to either ordinary physical space or inner "psychic" space, the domain of the "mind'' 
on the classic epsitemological construal. It is not the same as the first, because it only 
gets sel up between speakers. [It is Dasein-relaled.) It is not the same as the second, 
because it can' I he placed "within'' minds, but is out between the interlocutors, as we 
saw in the previous section. In conversation, a public or common space gets set up. in 
which the interlocutors are together. 

If we see the clearing as the space opened by expression, then the basis is there for 
a de-outicizing move, relative to the categories of our modern ontology matter and 
mind. For I his space is n culler The mm e is nuule possible, bin U isn' I la ken right awav. 
He;j.i-1 siilt draws heavily on the old ontoiheologv. and the Chain of Being, to ground 
the manifestations of spirit. Later with Schopenhauer a strange new twist is introduced. 
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The until.' basis of expression is Will. But this is no longer seen as the benign source of 
being iiiii.1 go< H.lncss. bin as ihc source of endless, disordered striving ;md suffering. This 
reversal undoubledlv helped to prepare the vviiv lor the move which Heidegger is the 
first to make explicitly. I hi nigh one can perhaps see forerunners among those who pre- 
pared the way to modernist poetics, such as M alia r me. In declaring the ontological dif- 
ference, Heidegger is realizing a potentiality opened by expressivism. 

When we turn to the second gamut of issues, we can see that the expressivist turn 
didn't put an end to subjectivism. (In the contrary, it opens up a whole new range of 
forms, some of them among the most virulent. Here again, there is a potentiality, which 
niiiv remain unrealized. U'hal expressivism does is open the issue of the nature of the 
expressive power. The options are manv. We can perhaps single out three sub-issues, 
which open up as it were a three-dimensional problem space, in which different 
thinkers and writers have located themselves. 

(a) First, if. like the earlier Iheorists. e.g. Hegel, vou see expression as bringing some- 
thing !o manifestation, (hen vou can think of this reality as (he self: and the essential 
activilv is sell 1 expression. Or one can identify it as something beyond the self: in Hegel's 
case, with a cosmic spirit or process. This is one dimension in which one can move 
toward subjective or objective poles. 

(b| But then, more radically, one can challenge [he whole idea that expression man- 
ifest something; one can see it not as a bringing to light, but as a bringing about. The 
space is something we make. The potentiality for this more radical subjectivism is 
already there in the canonical notion of the symbol current in the Romantic era. The 
symbol manifests something: but this doesn't mean that it simply copies some model 
already in view. It instead creates the medium in which some hitherto hidden reality 
can be manifest. Prior to expression, this reality is not something which am be in view. 
and hence there can be no question of copying. Manifesting through the symbol there- 
fore invokes an element of creation, the making, one might say of a medium in which 
I he rcalilv can for the first time appear. If we add, as did Hegel and others, that appear- 
ance was part of the potentiality of what comes to light, then this creation also counts 
as bringing this reality to completion. 

Expression partakes of both linding and making. In the original variant, there is a 
balance between the two, but the second basically is in the service of the first, The 
radical step is to overturn this balance, and to see the clearing as something projected. 
Through the power of expression we make this space, and what appears in it should- 
n't be seen as a manifestation of anything What appears is a function of the space 
itself ( 'nee again. Malkirme might be seen as one or the pioneers or this view, with his 
image of le ueaiil. Nietzsche could be read as teetering on a knife-edge between the two 
views, and a term like "trausliguralion" remains ambivalent between them. But the 
major carriers of the radical, "creationist view today are deeonstruclionists, particu- 
larly l.lerrida. with slogans like: "il n'y a pas de hors-texte." 

(c) There is a third issue on which one can be more or less subjectivist, and that is 
on the question of the "who'" of expression. Is it the work of the individual agenl Or 
is it something which ,ii ises "in ui i he conversation, so that its locus is the speech com- 
munity- Or should we think of the loculors Ihemsclves purely as artifacts of the space 
of expression, so that (here is no "who" of expression at all- The lirsl answer has been 
more or less discredited in the conslilutivisl tradition, for reasons which were touched 
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on in the earlier sections. The second, Humboldlian one lias been the most widespread, 
Each locu tor, as he or she enters the conversation from infancy, linds their idenlitv 
chirped bv [heir relations within a pre-existing space of expression. In this sense. Ihev 
are the creatures of this space. But as they become full members of the conversation, 
they can in turn contribute to shape it. and so no simple one-sided relation of 
dependence can capture the reality of speakers and language, as the third theory 
supposes. 

The third theory is exemplilied by Derrida. "DilTerance" is the non-agent setting up 
I lie space i>f expression. Tins might be thought l<i lie nn I lie I'lii 1 anli-subjeclivisl end of 
i lie spectrum of this third question. But I believe that one should instead see the second. 
Humboldtiau solution as the truly non-subjeclivisi one. The Derridean one is in fact the 
mirror image of the subjeclivisl outlook. It gets lis pluusibililv from the implausibility 
of this outlook, which Derrida parades before us in its more extreme lunns as the only 
alternative. But 1 haven't got space to argue this here. 

These two main questions, the latter divided into three sub-issues, set up a problem 
space with many possible positions, combining different options on the various dimen- 
sions. The Derridean philosophy combines a radical "creationist'' position on sub-issue 
(bl (hence question |u), which asks whal is manifested, doesn't arise), with a relegation 
of the locutor to purely derivative status when it comes to (c I. This is what gives his plii- 
losopliv its stronglv aiili-subjectivisl appearance, which 1 suggested is mere appearance. 
The rhetoric of the end of the subject masks the option in favor of a highly subjeclivisl 
slance on (b). In fact, one might argue that the relegation of the locutor on (c| is just 
another consequence of the radical crealionism on (b). It is a corollary of the idealist 
thesis that there is no "hors-texte." 

Heidegger stands quite differently in this space, I want to argue, so that Derridean 
readings zv,i\ eh: misperccive him. He is a "manileslalionisf on sub-issue lb): his si long 
anli-subjeclivisl slance is taken on sub-issue (a]. Expression is not self-expression: cre- 
ative language is a response to a call. On sub-issue (c), he is pretty close to the 
Humboldlian view. Statements like the famous one in "Dichterisch wohnet der 
Mensch": "Denn eigentlich spricht die Spracbe" (GA 7: 194/Heidegger 1971: 216) I 
understand as conveying his anti-subjectiuist stand on (a), rather than a proto- 
Derridean invocation of a super(non| agent. 

This makes Heidegger come pretty close to a commonly held position in the consti- 
lutivisl tradition on the second complex or issues, about the nature of the expressive 
power. Where he departs radically is on the first main issue, in his thoroughgoing iusis- 
lance that the clearing is not to be ontically grounded. This might be confused with the 
creationist view of the expressive power on sub-issue |b). But these are quite different 
questions. To see the clearing as not ontically grounded, or locatable, is not to see it as 
sell : enclosed. as related to nothing outside it. A self-enclosed picture of the clearing 
would run clean against Heidegger's brand of a nti- subjectivism. 

What emerges with Heidegger is thus a novel position, one which was hard to 
imagine before he began to pose the questions or philosophy in his own peculiar way 
The confusion between a de-ontieized view of the clearing and a creationist one is easy 
to make if we operate in familiar categories. For most manifest, ilionisl readings of the 
space of expression were bused on some linn on tic posits, which were, thought to be the 
essential underpinnings of this reading, like Hegel's Geist. or Schopenhauer's Will, or 
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Nietzsche's Will lo Power. for thai mailer. Denying these seemed In mean opting for a 
view of the space of expression as purely made. 

But Heidegger alters the whole philosophical landscape by introducing the issue of 
the clearing and its antic placing. Once we disinlricale this" question from that of the 
nil lure of the expressive power, we can combine a manifesfalionisf view on ibis filler 
with a rejection of all on tic grounding. Bui on what. then, do we base this manifesta- 
lionisf view, if we can no longer recur to so me on tic underpinnings of the familiar kind- 
On a reading of the space of expression itself. Otherwise, put. Ihe clearing itself or lan- 
guage itself, pi'npei'lv brought in light, will show us how to take it. Heidegger as always 
moves to retrieve what is hidden, not in some beyond, but in Ihe event of disclosure 
itself. 

That is why I believe that articulating the themes of the constifutivist view of lan- 
guage can help in explaining Heidegger. He in fact draws on these, because he formu- 
lates the clearing through describing Ihe action/event which makes it possible, and 
these are crucially linguistic 

Let me try lo reconstruct Heidegger's demarche drawing on what has been said in 
earlier sections about language in ihe broad sense of Ihe eonslilulivisl tradition, thai 
is, about Ihe expressive power. We can follow Ihe Aristotle-derived thread I mentioned 
at the beginning of this section: read the expressive power lo glean the excellence, the 
arete, implicit in it. 

Through language, a world is disclosed: a world in which features are located, which 
is also a locus ol strong goods, of objects of the speeilically human emotions, ol human 
relations. So plainly one telos. or range of tele, that we can find in language prescribe 
that this disclosure be properly done: that the features be correctly located, that the 
goods be fully acknowledged, that our emotions and relations be undistortedly dis- 
cerned. Some of this range of goals is carried out in what we define as science: other 
parts require other types of discourse, including in their own way. literature and phi- 
losophy, and the of her arls also have I heir arliculalive role. 

This range of goals gives a manifesialionisi cast to ihe clearing. In the case of natural 
science, one might deline ihe end as more like depiction, the representation of an inde- 
pendent object, but in. for example, elari lying emotions, language also helps to consti- 
tute, or complete: the mode! of the symbol is here Ihe appropriate one. Attributing this 
approach to language lo Heidegger makes of him an uncompromising realist, and that 
is what I think he was. 

But beyond these goals of first-order disclosure, there is a telos in the clearing to dis- 
close itself, to bring itself undislortedly to light, if its goal is undistorted uncovering, 
then how can this uncovering itself be an exception, 1 Showing up should itself show 
up, But this makes a problem, because Heidegger has argued [hat (here is a tendency 
precisely to distort our understanding of the clearing. At least in the tradition deter- 
mined by our Western "destining," we come to see language as our instrument, and 
the clearing as something which happens in lis. and rellects our goals and purposes. At 
the end of this road is the reduction of everything lo standing reserve in Ihe sen ice of 
a triumphant will to will. In the attempt to impose our light, we cover the sources of 
the clearing in darkness. We close ourselves off to them. 

That this second- order disclosure is part of the telos of language conies clear in 
Heidegger's notion that the tolal mobilization of everything as standing reserve threat- 
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ens the human essence ("Die Frage iiach derTechnik." in GA 7: 9- 3 9 /Heidegger 1977: 
3—3 5). For this is just the next stage in a basically Aristotelian line of argument. 
The human is zoon echon logon, "das Menschliche [ist] ist in seinem Wesen spraehlieh" 
("the human is indeed in ils nature given to speech." GA 12: 27). So what goes against 
the telos of language goes against the human essence. 

But I can already sense that some readers may he uneasy at this Aristotelizing of 
Heidegger. So let me hasten lo point out the difference. The human essence is not here 
derived from the untie examination oi a particular species "I hairless ape wlm happens 
t(i use language. We aren't deriving this from the nature of the "rational animal.'' It is. 
on the contrary, purely derived from Ihe way of being or the clearing, by being atten- 
tive to the way that language opens a clearing. When we can bring this undistortedly 
to light, we see that il is not something we accomplish, it is not an artifact of ours, our 
"Gemiiehie." It must be there as the necessary context for all our acting and making. 
We can only acl insofar us we are already in the midst of il. It couldn't happen without 
us. but it isn't our doing. It is the basis lor all the sense that our lives make: or thai anv- 
iliiitL'. makes. Hence Ihe sense of our lives must at least include as a central element Ihe 
pari we plav in the clearing coming lobe. This is not the major role thai a creator would 
have, but a secondary one, helping i I lo happen, protecting and maintaining i I. We have 
to "take care" of {pflegoi) being, spare" [schoiieii) it ( "Bauen Wohnen Denken" in GA 
7: 145-64/Heidegger 1971: 145—61). The human agent is "the shepherd of being" 
("Brief uber den Humanismus" in GA 9: 3 31/2 52. 342/260: "Der Mensch ist Hirt des 
Seins"). 

Denying this role, trying to transform it into something else, acting as though we 
were in control, is going against our essence, and cannot but be destructive. The parallel 
with Arislotle's line of reasoning is unmistakable. It has been transposed, however. 
into a new key. Our essence is derived not from any on tic description, bill from our role in 
relation lo the clearing. That is why Heidegger sees his philosophy as non-. even anti-. 
humanist, aligning "humanism" as he does wi than an thropocen trie doctrine of human 
control. 

But how do you acknowledge the way of being or the clearing: How do you make 
showing up undislnrlivelv show up.- Disclosure is not some extra entity over and above 
the ones which show up. So meia- disclosure occurs in the way lira! lirsl-order entities 
show up. And for Heidegger this means that they, or an important subset of them, have 
to show up as "things," and not simply as objects, or even worse, as standing reserve. 

The thing about a "thing" is that in being disclosed it co-discloses its place in the 
clearing. Later Heideggci introduces the notion of the "fourfold" to explain this: mortal 
and divine beings, earth and sky. Take a humble entity, like a jug. As it shows up in the 
world of a peasant, as yet immobilized by modern technology, it is redolent of the 
human activities in which it plays a part, of the pouring of wine at the common lable. 
lor instance. The jug is a point at which this rich web of practices can be sensed, made 
visible in the very shape of ihe jug and its handle which offers itself for this use. So 
much for the human life which co-shows up in this thing. 

At the same time this form of life is based on, and interwoven with, strong goods, 
matters of intrinsic worth. These are matters which make a claim on us. They can be 
called "divine." So these too are co-disclosed. Heidegger imagines Ibis connection as 
arising from an aelual ritual of pouring a libation from the jug. Bui I doubl if Ihe 
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i/hiistian. Black Furrti peasantry of Swabia i. as against ancient ureeksj i > <_■ ( i. 1 < i ] ] > did this 
kind of Ihing: and ii is sul'lieienl lo point out that the human modes of convivial! I v that 
the jug co-discloses are shot through with religious and mural meaning. Perhaps the 
pas lor said grace, tint even ii lie didn't. this life- together lias central meaning in tile par- 
ticipants' lives. 

The jug is something shaped and fashioned for human use. It is one of those objects 
which is already clearly identified as a locus of features. As such it stands on and 
emerges out of a vast domain of as yet unformed and unidentified, realilv. This is a iield 
ni potential future forming, hut it is limitless, inexhaustible. All forming is surrounded 
by, and draws on. this unformed. IT we are not closed to it, the jug will also speak of ils 
history as a formed entity, of its emergence from unformed matter, of its couiiiuiing 
dependency on the unformed, since it can only exist as an entity as long as it is sup- 
pulled by (lie whole surrounding reality [I rests ultimately on the earth, and that is the 
word Heidegger uses for this dimension of co-disclosure. 

Finally, the jug and the whole round of activities it speaks of. and the earth, are open 
to greater cosmic forces which are beyond the domain of the formable. and which can 
either permit them to Nourish or sweep them away. The alternation of day and night, 
storms. Hoods, earthquakes, or their benign absence: these are the things which 
Heidegger assembles under the title "sky. They provide the frame within which the 
earth can be partly shaped as our world. 

All these are co-disclosed in the thing. Heidegger savs that it assembles" (versam- 
nit'ln them and they "sojourn" iverweiku) in it (GA 7: 175), When this happens, then 
the clearing itself can be said to be undistortivelv disclosed. The uudistorted nieta- 
distliisuiv occurs through this manner of first-order showing up. Being among things 
in such a way that they show up thus is what Heidegger calls "dwelling." It involves 
our "taking care" of them, 

Der A a lentil id; be.i Ac:: Pin gen isl die einziye Ueise me. sieli der \ ierlaltige Allien thai! 1111 
Cevierl jeweds einliejllieh valihrmg: Pas Wiihnen schi'iit Jus ilium, indem es dessen 
Wesen in die Pinge bringl Alkin die Pinge sclbst hergen das uevkTl a:!!' ilium, wenn sie 
sclhcra/s Pinge in ilirem l\'i.'sen gilasscn vverdeii Wk gcschiebl das- Padarch, daE die 
Sterblichen die WLiclistiiinliclicn Pinge hegen nnd ptkgeii. dalt sie Pinge. dfe nicht 
wachsen. cigens i-rnchkn. leaving null things is I lie anlv imi in which die fourfold slay 
within (he Iburlkhi is accomplished at ani lime in simple a inly. Pu dling preserves the four- 
I'uld by bringing die esse nee of r li l- kurl'aki ill la things I! a I dik.gs llicinsclves secure the 
fourfold only when 'hey themselves as [lungs are lei be in their essence. How- does (his 
happen" In (Ins way. dial tin trials nurse i*\i-A nan a re die limits dial graw. and specially 
construct things that do not grow,] (GA 7; 1 53/Heidegger 1971; 1511 

As is evident from this quote, "things" include more than made objects. They include 
li',. nig (lungs And (hev go beyond thai: "Ding isl . . . audi nach seiner Weise der I'aum 
und derTeich, der Bach und der Berg" (tree and pond, brook and hill, are also things. 
each in its own way"; GA 7: 183-^/Heidegger 1971: 182), So that part of what is 
involved in preserving the fourfold is the "Ret ten der Erde" ("saving the earth"; GA 7: 
152, 1 53/Heidegger 1971: 150. 151). 
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Living among tilings in this way allows (lie fourfold to be manifest in their everyday 
presence. This is already an effect <>f language, because the fourfold can be co-disclosed 
only to us. who have already identified I he thing if self and marked out the four dimen- 
sions in language. But there is a more concentrated mode of language, where we try 
In bring in its inn proper expression what is co-disclosed in the thing. We try to capture 
this in a deliberate iormulalion through an expressive form. Heidegger's own form of 
philosophizing (properly, thinking") is an attempt to do this. But it can also be dune in 
works of art. So the peasant woman, as she puts on her shoes, experiences her life in 
the lields and I he seasons ami the ripening corn. She "knows all (his without observa- 
tion or consideration." But in van Gogh's painting of the peasant's shoes, their thingry 
nature is shown as something we can contemplate, in an express formulation which 
we can consider and observe (GA 5: 18-19). 

But we close ourselves to all this when we turn away from living among things, and 
formulating what they co-disclose in art. and identify them as context-free objects, sus- 
ceptible of scientific study: and even more so when we are swept up in the technologi- 
cal way or life and treat them as just standing reserve, if we make these our dominant 
stance to the world, then we abolish things, in a more fundamental sense than just 
smashing them to pieces, though that may follow. "Das in seinem Bezirk. dem der 
uegenstandc. nvingende Wissetischaft hat die Hinge a Is Dinge schou vernichtet. langsl 
bevor die Aloinbnmbe explodierte" (GA 7: 172). 

So what does this tell us about language? It has a telos, and that requires that enti- 
ties show up In a certain way. This is already made possible through language. But 
more, when it is lost, an essential role in its retrieval devolves on certain uses of lan- 
guage in philosophy and art, or in Heideggerese "Denken" and "Dichten." And when 
we understand the potential role that these can have, we understand thai the original 
way of dwelling which we have lost llowed itself from some founding acts of one or the 

So language, through its telos. dictates a certain mode of expression, a way of for- 
mulating matters which can help to restore thingness. It tells us what to sav. dictates 
I he poetic, or thinkerlv word, as we might pul it. We can go on talking, mindful only or 
our purposes, unaware that there is anything else to take notice of. But if we stop to 
attend to language, it will dicta I e a certain way of talking. Or. otherwise put. the enti- 
ties will demand that we use the language which can disclose them as things. 

In other words, our use of language is no longer arbitrary up for grabs, a matter of 
our own feelings and purposes, liven, indeed especially, in what subjectivism thinks is 
the domain of the mosi unbounded personal freedom and sell-expression, that of art. 
it is not we but language which ought to be calling the shots. 

This is how I think we have to under si and Heidegger's slogan Die Sprachespricht." 
rather than as a proto-Derridean invocation of a super(non)subjecl. That is why 
Heidegger speaks or our relation to this language in terms of a call {Rut) which we 
are attentive to. "Die Sterblicheu sprechen insotem sie hbren." And he can speak of the 
call as emanating from a "silence" [StiUe) (GA 12: 27—9). The silence is where there 
are not yet (the right) words, but where we are interpellated by entities to disclose 
them as things, Of course, this doesn't happen before language: it can only happen 
in its midst. But within language and because of its telos, we are pushed to tind 
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uiipicL.ede.nted words, which we draw in this sense out of silence. This stillness con- 
trasts with the noisy Gerede in which we fill the world with expressions of our selves 
and our purposes. 

These unprecedented words (in faci. be iter "savings." hut "word" ispithier) are words 
of power: we might say: words of retrieval. They constitute authentic thinking and 
poetry.' Thev are on a different level from everyday speech: ihiI because Ihev are "height- 
ened" speech, but because everyday speech is a kind of dulling, a lulling oil from, a for- 
lll-c I li 1 1 1 css of the more full-blooded disclosure they bring (GA 12: 28: "Rigenilichc 
Pichlung ist niemals nur eine hohere Weise . . . der Alltagsspmche. Vielmehr ist 
umgekehrl das alllagliehe Reden ein vergessenes und darum verniitzles Gedichl, aus 
dem kaiun noch ein Rufen erkiingi '). Tlr.it is why I want to speak of retrieval. 



Heidegger is on to something very important, a power of words thai enframing theo- 
ries can make no sense of It has tremendously positive uses, but also lerritvinglY dan- 
gerous ones. Heidegger is characteristically only aware of the former. The danger comes 
from the fact that much can be retrieved from the gray zone of repression and forget- 
fulness. There are also resentments and hatreds and dreams of omnipotence and 
revenge, and they can be released by their own appropriate words of power. Hitler was 
a world-historical genius in only one respect, but that was in finding such dark words 
of power, savings that could capture and elevate the fears, longings, and hatreds of a 
people into something demonic, Heidegger has no place for the retrieval of evil in his 
system, and that is part of the reason why Hitler could blindside him, and why he never 
thereafter could get a moral handle on the significance of uhal happened between 
1933 and 1945.'" 

But those people are just as one-sided as Heidegger, but in another way, who refuse 
to see the positive insights in his vision of language, because they are loo focused on 
his own blindness to its demonic pnienlia lilies. Heidegger's understanding of language 
its lelos. and the relevance for this io the human essence opens new avenues of under- 
standing the human condition with poten dally wide ramifications. As an example, and 
remaining mi the same level as Heidegger's most passionate critics — that of politics - 
his view can be the basis of tin ecological stance Io the environment, founded on some- 
thing deeper than an instrumental calculation of the conditions of our survival 
(though dial i I self ought to be enough to alarm us). II can be the basis of in one sense 
a "deep" ecology. 

For as I put it above, we can think of the demands of language also as a demand that 
entities put on us to disclose them in a certain way. This amounts in fact to saving dial 
lliev demand I ha I we aeknou ledge litem as having cerlain meanings. Hut I his manner 
of disclosure can in crucial ease, be quite incompatible with a stance of pure instru- 
mentality toward them. Take wilderness. Tor instance. This demands to be disclosed as 
"earth," as the other to "world." This is compatible with a stance of exploration, 
whereby we identify the species and geological forms it contains, for instance, as long 
its we retain the sense of the inexhaustibility of their wilderness surroundings. But a 
purely lechnological stance, w hereby we see the rain forests as simply standing reserve 
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for timber production, leaves no room for this meaning. Taking [his stance is "annihi- 
lating" wilderness in iLs proper meaning, even before we step in and chain-saw all the 
trees, to parallel Heidegger's remark about things and the atom bomb above. 

This stance does violence to our essence as language beings. It is a destruction of us 
as well, even if we could substitute for the oxygen, and compensate for ihe greenhouse 
effect. This way of putting it might make it sound as though Heidegger's ecological phi- 
losophy were alter all a "shallow" one. grounded ultimately on human purposes. But 
we have already seen how this misdescribes his view. For the purposes in question are 
nut 'imply human. Our goals here are lixed bv something which we should proper Iv see 
ourselves as serving. So a proper understanding of our purposes has to lake us bevond 
ourselves. Heidegger has perhaps in that serine bridged lite dillcieitec between 
"shallow" and deep ecology, and come up with a genuine third position, As in a 
number of other areas (as. for instance, in the questions about expression discussed 
above), his position is in a sense unelassitiablein the terms the issue is generally debated 
in. It breaks genuinely new ground. 

Properly understood, the "shepherd of being" can't be an adept of triumphalist 
instrumental reason. That is why learning to dwell among things may also amount to 
"rescuing the earth" (GA 7: 1 51-2). At this moment when we need all the insight we 
can muster into our relation to the cosmos in order to deflect our disastrous course. 
Heidegger may have opened a vitally important new line of thinking. 



' H 1 1 l'l" i i m l ] i -^ is niil used litre in [be sense of eflicieni ordering, which is (he meani 
He: J ewer's I el" in. i '»■<! ■:!!. standardly inc. slides ei'dhotiing. a lib' cigh ill ere is cm !"Li 
affinity between the two. 

1 h;i\ e argued for [his reconstruction of Herder in terms of irreducible righlucss ill gi 
length in "The Importance of Herder" (in Taylor 1995), and in "Heidegger i 



1 Charles i.iuignon ii;is used I he (enn 'expressn c" lor I Ins view :'ii language, m specific ;.i]">pli- 
cation to Heidegger. See Guignon (1989). 

4 I have discussed this phenomenon of common space in "Theories of Meaning" (in Taylor 
1985). 

5 "Symbol" is being used here in the way i( is generally used by (lie [rudilion which sinrts In 
Goethe's time. But Ihe opp> iseJ terms si mbiib'allcgoi-v Lire not alwto s applied in (he same- 
sense. When, in "The Origin of the Work of Art." Heidegger says that the artwork Is no! a 
symbol, he is accepting a use ol the term u Inch is syimnv incus wi th ' allegory" in the ter- 
niir."li:-ei I am csing here s:'nielbmg niiich P"in(s Kyaid Ksclf fi-r ils meaning In [he 
standard dislinclion. this kind of "symbol" is called allegory, and contrasted with what 
I am calling "symbol" something whose meaning c anno I be made manifest by some other 

6 This claim seems to me indisputable as far as kite Hckieggcr is concerned. The question 
might arise about (he author ..if S'eiii unit An: lis la what extent lie was a constitutive Iheo- 
risl. i would like !o argue lha( the Herder tradition was very much present in 'he earlier 
phase as well, although Heidegger h:al nal vet draw n till [he caickisians from it (hat shape 
his later philosophy. In particular, for instance (he discussions in SViii rruJ Zeit about the 
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■apophantic as" have, I think, to be understood in the light of some doctrine of the seman- 
tic dimension (H32-3). 

7 This seems a I k'usl (o he Heidegger's view. "Sichcnlhorgen : ^i i t ll Sk"h\ erbcrgen sind im Tier 
auf eine Art einig. dal.s miser ^"l ujisl'KIilIi ur- Auskgeii kaain U eye lindel. . . . Weil das Tier 

nicht sprichl. h;ihL-n Siclieiilocrgcn and SicliYcrhergcn -a;: 1 .' Mirer Ein lick bci denTieren ein 
gar./ a adores ] j^bu-W'ur-L-L - ." ("Sclf-revealkig a ad Seiko- aic eaa ng ill lilt animal are "lie in sack 
a way that human specula I ion praclically run- oik of allerr.a lives. . . . Because the animal 
does not speak. sclf-rcvealiug and self-can oca ling ("get her mill (heir unity, possess a wholly 
different life-essence with animals" (GA 7: 281-2/Heidegger 1984: 116-17). 

8 In "Heraklit." Ht-i lIl-ijlzlt explains I ha I mor(a: lege in docsiY i deline I he logos, but nor does it 
simply copy {ihulihihktu il V\e have to lind li IhirJ irni belwcen (hose livo extremes. "Giht 
es dahin fur slerbliehes Ik-iiken einen Wcgr'' ("Is there a path for mortal thinking to that 
place?'] (GA 7: 230/Heidegger 1984; 751. 

9 Heidegger's placing of "Dichten' alongside " Ik-nken" relleels Lhe I'aet (hat his view is sub- 
stantially anticipated not only in the practice, but also in ihe sck-iindcrs'anding of some 
twentieth-ceiitun poets, nolahlv Rilke. In (he ninth "Duino Elegy." Rilke offers his own 
undcrslanding of (he in Til of power 1 1 is a word of praise: i' raise a cm En gel die Welt . . . 
Sag ill m die Paige . Zeig ihin. wie gaickhoh ein Ping seal xanr.. u le sehu la! >s ana miser ' 
(Praise the world to the angel . . . Tell him ah; ml (he I kings . . . Show him how happy a thing 
can be. how blameless and oursl. The word "ihing ' here is Hiking an a special I'orce. closely 
related to Heidegger's. ( iur I ask is (o srrj (hem And the lis! id" examples is very reminiscent 
of Heidegger s 'Sind u ir \ k Hoick; fnVr. um v,u sagen: Ha us / ISrucke lira mi en, Tor. Krug. 
Obstbaum. Fenster — / hiiehsleiis. Sauk-. Turin" (Are we fii'iv perhaps iusl to say: house. 
bridge, well, gale, jug. fruil tree, window - a I inosl. column, (ovven. And this saying is a kind 
of rescue. "Und diese. von Hingang / lebenden Pingc vcrslehn. dass du sie riihmst: 
vergiinglich. .' (raun sie ein Reltcndes a lis den \ crgangli elision m" (And ihese things I hat 
live, slipping away, andersiand lha( iuu praise I hem: (raiisilury themselves, (hey trust us for 
rescue, us. the most transient of all), This rescue is all the more necessary because of 
the rush of technological socieo. In (urn everything inlo a storehouse of power deprived 
of all form, as (he sixth "Elcgi " says "Wcilc Spcichci" del - Kralt sehafli si eh der Zeitgeist. 
gestaltlos / wie der Spannc-nde I !nmg. den er aus a Hem gewinnl / Tenipel kennt er nicht 
mehr" (The spinl of lhe (imes makes vas! storehouses id' pawer. farmless as (he stretched 
tension it gathers, from every (lung Temples il knows no I on gen. The concept of "standing 
reserve" was originally a poetic image af Hi ike 

1 1 i The differeni uses ol' wurds id" pen er is discussed u il h chiirackTislic insighi hi \ acko Ha\ ■■:'. 
in his "Words on Words." Ihe speech (he w : ould have) delivered "il receiving the German 
Book Prize (Havel 1990), The Heideggerian provenance of some of his thinking on this score 
(partly via Patocka) is evident in the text. 
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The Thinging of the Thing: The Ethic of 
Conditional! ty in Heidegger's Later Work 

JAMES C. EDWARDS 



L 

History washes some words clean, tumbling them all inii, the bottom until all (heir edges 
have been smoothed and all their glitter ground to matte. So it has been with "thing." 
now surely among the most colorless of English substantives. Almost anything can be 
lagged with the word, a word that seems simultaneously essential and empty, and 
essential because of its very emptiness.' But even so dull a pebble, worn down by its 
ceaseless ,ind indiscriminate employment, might yet with polishing become a hi Hi ..mi 
Linn; and it is the task of the philosopher -or of a certain kind of philosopher- to foster 
an unexpected word's capacity to shine and to cut. 

In a remarkable series of lectures and essays beginning in 1949 Heidegger builds 
upon some of the themes broached in "The Origin of the Work of Art" to set out a com- 
prehensive account of the thing (see Dreyfus, chapter 2 5 in this volume), The center- 
piece of these reflections is, of course, "The Thing." originally a lecture delivered in 
1951: but it can only be understood as part of a constellation comprising "Building 
Dwelling Thinking" (1951/1954; GA 7), "Language" (1950/1959; GA 12), "... 
Poetically Man Dwells..." (1951/1954; GA 7), and "The Question Concerning 
Technology" (1955/1954; GA 7). 

Heidegger's reflections on the thing lake place within an endeavor that can only be 
called (to use a word he would himself resist) ethical. In these essays a particular kind 
of human life, a life that he calls poctk dwcUititj on the earth asn inorlii!. is being explored 
and valorized: the thing, properly understood, is central to that life and can only be 
accounted for as part of its ethos (see GA 7: 192/Heidegger 1971: 214). In the linal 
analysis, of course, every human life is a life of poetic dwelling, even if some are such 
only priva lively. (Due can dwell bv explicitly refusing to dwell: one can also dwell in dis- 
abling ignorance of what one's proper dwelling is.) To be able to trace the contours or 
such a life, and especially to appreciate (he life of poetic dwelling in its lull flower, is the 
great ambition of much of Heidegger's later work. His project of overcoming meta- 
physics, and thus of recovering styles of thinking and living hidden by its triumph, is 
given its point bv this ethical (one might even say religious) aim." To preserve the force 
of Dasein's elemental words against the corrosive power of routine and of absent- 
mindedness is essential to philosophy onlv because these words - with "thing" taking 
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its place among the most important of them — are our access to that life proper to us. 
"Naming calls," as he says in "Language." playing off I he familiar Herman proverb; and 
to name the thing as the thing is to call near the kind of life in which human beings 
have a world that is truthfully their own (GA 12: 21/Heidegger 1971: 198). 

The proper dwelling of human beings, the kind of life truly appropriate to us. is first 
of all poetic, according (<> Heidegger. Nowadays the word is almost always misunder- 
stood, since we immediately think of poelrv as poesy as the making of verse, and since 
we furthermore think of that activity as some thing essenliallv "aesthetic" or "artistic," 
divorced from the real business of living. As Heidegger puts it. we nowadays think of 
poetry as an "ornament." as a prettifying (and thus probably l.ilsil'vingi elaboration of 
what is solid and real (GA 7: 1 4 3 /Heidegger 14/1: 215]. But he hears sounding in the 
word ils Greek root: poelrv is poiesh. the making of things: and the making of verse, 
fashioning the carefully wrought speech (hut we normally use the word "poetry" to 
describe, is only one sort of such making (GA 7: 192 /Heidegger 1971:2 14). Who can 
deny that Homo sapiens is Homo faber? 

But not every making of an entity is fully (he making of a thing. Tf I sit on an assem- 
bly line putting the finishing touches on a plastic toothbrush, or if I spend countless 
hours in my cubicle coding the newest version of a spreadsheet, or if I interrupt my 
plownng to fashion in my workshop a new hitch for belter attaching the harrow to the 
tractor, I am not, in Heidegger's sense, making things. And that is not because things 
(in his usage! cannot be of obvious and everyday use: a jug or a farmhouse can be just 
as much a thing, just as much the result of poiesis. as can be a sonnet or a painting." 
So what is i he dillt-rence- Whv is a toothbrush or a tractor hitch or a piece of software 
not a thing, while a jug or a house or sonnet may be? 

Heidegger's answer is not. to say the least, transparent at first glance, 

Thejug'spresendng ;s the pure. l;i\ i :-l; gathering a:' I he uiief iid Riurl'ulil ina.i ;i single lime- 
space, a single stay, The ]ug presences as a thing, The jug is the jug as a thing, But how 
does the thing presence: The thine; dimgs. T:u::gu]g gathers. Appr'prialmg (he fourfold. 
il gal hers the I'mirihld s slay, its while, ml.' something '.ha I stai s tut" a while into this thing. 
that thing. (GA 7: 17 = /Heidegger 1971: 1741 

A great deal here must be unpacked, especially and primarily the notion that the thing 
gathers the fourfold. 

What is the fourfold ubts Grrii'M ) of which Heidegger so cryptically speaks? Visualize 
it as the intersection of two axes. At the head of each of the Tour semi-axes is one of 
"the four": earth; sky: nwriiils: divinities. One axis is formed at either end by earth and 
sky: the other is formed at either end by divinities and mortals. At the center, at the 
intersection of the axes, sits the thing. As that which sits at the center in this way, t he- 
thing, as Heidegger says, "gathers the fourfold." 

What does Heidegger intend "the four" to be; His description of them is typically 
overblown and cryptic. 

Earth is the serving bearer, blossomUig and i'ruiUng -preadm.g ;iul in rod; and water, rising 
up into plant and animal. . . . The ski is die vaulting path of the sun, the course of the 
changing moon, the wandering glitter uf ihe slurs, the year s seasons and their cl 
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the lighl mid dusk '.■[' day. the gloom and glow id" nighl (be clemency Lind inclemency of 
the weather, the drifting clouds and blue depth of the ether. . . . The divinities are the 
beckoning messengers of [he godhead. Out of the holy sway of the godhead, the god 
appears in his presence ,u" in lb draws into bis concealment. The mortals are (he human 
beings. They are called mortals because they can die. |GA 7: 1 5 1-2 /Heidegger 1971: 
149-501 

Each of the four is, I think, intended to put us in mind of some one of the particular 
lOiiiliiwiis that make possible ("grant," one might say, or "give," as in Es gibt, "it 
gives" /"Ihere is") the life I hat brought to presence the actual thing - jug, farmhouse, 
sonnet - before us: each of the four is what one might call a partk'ular dinniisioii of that 
indispensable conditionnlirv " Condihomililv is indebtedness. The conditions of a life, 
and thus the conditions or (he particular things llv.it such a life brings forth, are what 
make thai life (and those things) possible as such. Any actual and determinate life is 
possible only in virtue, of something not itself, something "prior" (both temporally and 
logically), to which thai life, along n nh all its goods and ills, is indebted. To live, there- 
fore, is to owe one's life to be human is always already to be in debt. 

The point may seem banal, but only if we fail to pay attention to the ways in which 
our life is arranged so as to blind us to lhai indebledness. The Heideggerian word that 
condenses his relied ions on this point is urluio!otin ulic Tirlatikt. Technology is a way - 
according to Heidegger, it is now the fundamental way - in which the world of human 
beings is revealed, cotisti tilted, and populated: it is an over- arching set of linguistic and 
behavioral practices that allow our entities to appear around us in a particular wav. 
that give to the enlilies that appear in our world a particular being, a particular sig- 
nilicance. a particular sense. The machines and tools we think of as distinctively "tech- 
nological." such as power planls and parlicle accelerators, are just the most obvious 
instances of the being of nl! — or at least almost all- our entities as they are constituted 
by our most basic social practices. 

And what is that characteristically technological being of entities? 

The revealing thai rules throughout modern technology has the character of a setling- 
upon. in the sense of a challcnciiiiz-furlh. Thai chalic/.eing happens in that the energy 
concealed in nature is unlocked iv ii-n is ..no. \ed :x tr;,: stormed, what is (ransformed is 
slored up, what is stored up :s 1:: hi-n d;slr o.lid iiii, what is distributed is switched 
about ever anew. Unlocking. '. .ic- '-•v::: . n j:_ sri;nr:j;. d (in anting, and switching about are 
ways of revealing, . . . What kind of i]ru"r:ri;:;'iil;!'er.t ;s t, then, that is peculiar to that 
which resulls from this setlinr ..■•.•:: tii;ii cliii I elites " Km i y where every thing is ordered (o 
stand by. to be immcdialch on hand indeed to stand (here iusl so that it may be on call 
for a further ordering. What ever is ordered uhaul in this w;o has its own standing. We call 
it the standing-reserve I [j ('.'.■; iiiii/|. . . .The \\ i-rd J: : ('s!,c;,(| ,:esig::alcs :a.'l b:ng less 'ban the 
way in which everything presences thai is wrought upon by the challenging revealing 
Whatever stands by in (he sense of standi ng-rcscrvc no longer stands over against us as 
object. (GA 7: 17/Heidegger 1977: 16-17) 

The kind of entity brought to lighl by the practices or technology is Bvskuul. "slanding- 
reserve.' "stuck ": that which in an orderly u a\" awaits our use of it lor (he fur (her order- 
ing of things. When I walk into my study in the morning and glance at the computer 
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on (he desk, the computer, as the entity it is. is Bestand. It reveals itself to me as wailing 
patiently Cor me to (urn it on. to "get its things in order,'' so I can use it to order and re- 
order those things and others. The data stored there- words, sentences, hank balances 
- await my command so thev can he transformed, distributed, and switched about: they 
too are Bestand. And it is not just the glass-and-plastic machines thai reveal ihctnselves 
to me as standing-reserve. As I glance out the window onto the leaves I have not yet 
raked, thev too are Bestand: thev patiently await my collection of them so thev can be 
put on the compost heap ( "stored up" so the energy in them can later be "unlocked "| 
'>r bagged fir I he garbage collection i." switched about"). The very house I inhabit is. as 
we have famously been told, "a machine for living in." with the window out or which 
I gaze a device for the orderly collection of light (and the orderly retention of heat}. The 
house patienllv awaits its tenants - whoever they are - for their use of it in ordering 
their lives: the land on which the house sits reveals itself through the window as garden 
and as landscape, waiting Tor the orderly touch that shapes and preserves and culti- 
vates. The mugs on the kitchen shelf, the television in the loft, the cereal in the pantry. 
the toothbrush on the bathroom sink: all "stand by" in the manner of "stock," as 
resources awaiting their call to orderly use in the ordering of things. 

And the entities just named wonderfully conspire in our treatment of them as 
Bcsland. The deftly shaped buttons on the television's remote control are made to be 
punched again and again (by anyone} with no delicacy or attention, just as the 
white ceramic coffee mug is intended to offer to my hand (and to any hand} no 
resistance or interest. These entities, like the toothbrush and innumerable others, are 
supp< ised to disappear into our use of them: thev are supposed to be there for us only 
insofar as they are useful without impediment and without our careful scrutiny "In 
themselves" they are, one wants to say. anoiijimoits and imcrduiiijieiihir: thev have no 
reality I'or us as pat titular entities. Mv television set looks and performs much like every 
other one. and certainly my coffee mug and my toothbrush are virtually indistin- 
guishable from an indefinitely large number of similar objects that anyone might pur- 
chase and use. Today's breakfast Grape-Nuts taste exactly like yesterday's, and mine 
taste just like those sold in Seattle or in Siio Paulo- and (this is the crucial point] thai 
is what makes tliein what they are. That anonymous iuterchangeabililv is what gives 
them their being as Bestaiui. They are no one's because they are everyone's. Their 
nature, one might say. is to have only a general nature, a nature exhausted bv their 
impersonal usefulness lo am' one of us. ( H'. to put it more precisely, all these (lungs are 
entities the being of which fails to gather the manifold conditions of their coming to 
presence. 

Here it is useful to think a bit more about coffee mugs, toothbrushes, and Grape- 
Nuts. Specific instances of these entities are. as I put it above, largely anonymous and 
interchangeable This coffee mug looks and feels no different from thai one: this bowl 
of drape- Nuts tastes just like the one I had yesterday: any Ural-B M) is much the same 
as ,ii] v other. (< <\ course there ate differences a I (he margins. The point is that thi>se dif- 
ferences, to the extenl I hey can't be suppressed, are not taken to matter. I What is crucial 
to see is that this anonvmilv and I hi' iiiieivhangeaoiiilv are not just accidents, and not 
just unfortunate features of living in a society rich enough to mass-produce breakfast 
foods and implements of personal hygiene: they are essential to our need for these en li- 
lies readilv to disappear into our use of them. In practices given over - as Heidegger 
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thinks almost our whole life is - to ordering for the sake of ordering, the more easily 
and quickly an entity can be thoughtlessly taken up into its particular task of ordering. 
the better. Explicit attention to the tool one is using distracts one from (he job the tool 
is being used to accomplish .mil in that wav makes the successful completion of the job 
less likely. If f notice the texture of the handle of my coffee mug. and then begin to 
wonder how it was made, and maybe even to wonder who made it, and under what 
conditions. I may be led into a train of thought that disrupts my normal and eflicienl 
progress fi'oin breakfast to newspaper to car to classroom, thus introducing a bit of dis- 
order into mv quite ordinary life. The more "unconditional" and "smooth" the appear- 
ance of the thing, the more readily it disappears into our use of it. The less we pity 
attention to particular entities qua particular entities, the more etlicientlv we carry on 
with the tasks we have inherited from the social practices thai have constituted us (and 
those entities). An impetus to ordering for the sake of ordering - Heidegger's charac- 
terisation of the essence of technology -will seek to efface anything that impedes such 
ordering (GA 7: 16-20/Heidegger 1977: 16-19), Thus it will seek to produce things 
that efface (heir own conditions of production. 

Caught up in our everyday world of technological practices, and availing ourselves 
of the "standing-reserve" of the entities we bring to presence and use wi I bin those prac- 
tices, we proceed as if our lives were unconditional Neither our practices nor our enti- 
ties announce themselves as dependent for their being on the marriage of several 
contingencies, both material and conceptual. Mv successful employment of mv tooth- 
brush or my television set requires that - to some extent or other — I be able to forget 
about them and about the "frames" [Ge-SteUe) that make them what they are." My 
ability to give myself over fully to the practices within which they function depends 
upon mv being able to see through mv implements, and therefore linallv to sec iinoiuih 
I lie practices themselves. The implements and the practices must be both transparent 
and fully petmeable. ) must Nee thfougl) them without noticing thetn: thev must nol 
resist and obtrude upon my consciousness or my action. To be it! the practices, not to 
reflect upon them: that is the mark of their full value for us. The good of our practices 
is their ability to consume us. to obliterate any hint of their condition a lily, to take us 
up into them without remainder: to make us an orderly part of our ordering of what 
there is. The most successful technology therefore, obliterates even us its a condition of 
what gets done. The doing is all. 



D 

[n Heidegger the contrast between "thing" and " Besttmd" is stark and fundamental, and 
their opposition lies in the way they acknowledge (or fail to acknowledge) the condi- 
tional! (y of entities and of their constitutive practices. The "standing-reserve" of tech- 
nological production deliberate! 1 , effaces its conditionally in just the way we have seen: 
a toothbrush successfully put to use offers no hint of the various contingencies neces- 
sary to its appearance on the sink top: it disappears completely into the activity of 
brushing, allowing itself (and thus the brusher) to be consumed in the action without 
explicit notice. A thing, on the other hand, resists this double obliteration. But how does 
a simple earthen jug found on a Black Forest farmstead of a couple of centuries ago 
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(Heidegger's example from "The Thing") escape the depredations of (lit? Tcilimk: 
How does the jug remain a Ihing while mv plastic toothbrush devolves into mere 
Bestand? 

As is typical for Heidegger, he looks Tor an answer in the history of the word. In his 
account, the Old High German word for thma [tliiwi means a tjutliL'rtihj. "and speciliadlv 
a gathering to deliberate on a matter under discussion, a contested matter. From this 
i a lle^ed ) eh mi 'logical insight be draws the conclusion that the thing is something that 
ijiulwiy. "This manirold-simple gathering is the jug's presenting. Our language denotes 
what a gathering is by an ancient word. That word is: thing'' (GA 7: 1 75— f>/Heik.lf^^r r 
1971: 174). At first glance, this emphasis on gathering might seem only a florid way 
i>i' calling attention to the sort of meaning- holism one sees so clearlv in Ih'inij iiud Tilth'. 
Just as "there is' no such thing as mi equipment.'' there "is" no such thing as a thing 
(SZ: hiS). lust as am" one piece of Dasein's gear necessarily "refers to" other pieces of 
ilia I gear (a pen is to be filled with infc Tor writing on paper, etc.). so it is that any thing 
(such as a farmhouse jug) is the thing it is only insular as it presences in a social prac- 
tice alongside other things (such as wine, plates, bread, cups, and so forth). A thing 
always "gathers" the other things that belong together with it. Its being - its signifi- 
cance, its meaning, its sense - is always given in relation to those other things, just as 
their being is always given in relation to it. 

But this sort of galhering would not distinguish I he jug from the toothbrush, since 
(lie toothbrush loo is what it is - a toothbrush - only in relation to entities such as 
toothpaste, dental floss, deodorant soap, sinks, faucets, and the like: all the "personal- 
grooming-gear" we turn- of- century consumers count on. That something is BcsUaul 
doesn't mean that meaning-holism doesn't apply to it. The "gathering" distinctive of 
I lie thing is. as we noted above, the gathering of the fourfold, and now we can see what 
that gathering comes to. 

Each of "the four" calls our attention to a specific condition of the life that produced 
the jug presenting there before us. To call attention to the earth, to start with that 
dimension of the fourfold, is to call attention to the thing as conditioned by that which 
is ultimately material." i.e. by that which is linallv beyond our power to make or to 
name. (Here there is an oh\ ions a Him I v '■.villi (he wav earth" is usrd in "Tile Origin of 
the Work of Art,") Earth is not simply that which is (in our sense) "physical": it is 
Heidegger's way of talking about what is mi rich. Earth is the dark plii/sis. thai which 
rises up out of itself to confront us with ils brute reality: it is that mystery which chal- 
lenges us to respond lo it by trying to draw it out into the light of our common under- 
standing. Earth is that condition of human life that confronts us with the adamant 
"thereness" of certain unnamable but uuignorable powers. It is a grasp out of the dark- 
ness: a seizing that shakes us into awareness of itself, demanding lobe named. Bui earth 
has no linal name. To speak of the earth is to be reminded of that always unillunuti jtcl 
darkness from which arises whatever we can see and thus learn to give words to. To 
speak of the earth, however, is also to speak of the "serving bearer." II is lo recognize 
that the dark mystery of those powers that can never be finally named is also that out 
of which all that we make is made. If there were no darkness that surges and rises out 
of itself, no earth, then there would be nothing lo emerge into the light of our concep- 
tions, nothing lo demand thai light, however dickering. Our life of enlightened things 
is sheltered by that darkness. 
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Any life is a life lived "on the earth.'' Any life is. first of all. a life the illuminating 
conceptions of which are always conceptions of something that Iranscends those con- 
ceptions even as it makes (hem possible. The steady and reliable illuminations tin niched 
by onr consiiliniye linguistic and behavioral practices are always the lighting- up of 
something "in itself" dark, in the sense that in one way or another in its brute "ma- 
teriality' il will challenge and defeat our attempts to constrain it only to our enlight- 
ened Lises. Sooner or laler the jug will decisively '"assert its materiality ": sooner or la lei 1 
it will, perhaps through breakage or prolonged disuse, wilhdraw from the shadowless 
light of our use of it into the darkness of its brute "stuff." It will fall out of our prac- 
tices and become nothing at all. And here the jug is just an image lor a condilion of nil 
intelligibility: Ilia I which is now intelligible was. at some point, not so. and at some point 
will not be so again. Before there was this world of illuminated things, there was the 
earth: and after this (or any] world of particular things, particular practices, has passed 
away the earth will remain. In Heidegger's idiom, t'tit iii is a metaphor for the dark and 
unnamable substance of all things. And that substance, dark as it is, is the necessary 
condition of any thing that is. 

But a life lived "on the earth'' is also a life lived "under the sky.'' In Heidegger's usage, 
the metaphor has two resonances. First, the sky is the source of light: it is only "under 
the sky" and its varying degrees of luminance thai anything can be seen as the thing 
it is. In this way, to speak or the sky is to speak of those ongoing social practices — in 
lull Mower or in decline: bright as day or dim as dusk - within which things come 
to presence as the things I hey are. Out of the "darkness" of earth, something - some 
particular (kind of) thing - proceeds into the "light'' of our common understanding 
and use. In this way, a thing is the thing it is "under the sky" of those illuminating 
linguistic and behavioral practices Ihai constitute us and our common world. Those 
practices, whatever they are, are the conditions for whatever presences within their 

shelter. 

But to speak of the sky is to speak of more than just those practices that light up 
things. The sky is "the vaulting path of the sun, the course of the changing moon.'' 
and thus to speak of the sky is Heidegger's way ol" talking about the lit (or. mine Iikeh. 
the lack of lit) of the human and its purposes into the inhuman and its impersonal 
cycles and necessities. Our constitutive social practices - patterns of normalized and 
normalizing behaviors -are not the only regularities that appear to our reflection. Our 
projected rounds and congruencies are conditioned on patterns we can come to see are 
prior to them. Our lives, we might say (using an effective nomiualization). always 
already answer (or fail to answer) to Nature. Under the spell of technology, human 
being-- lake themselves to be the center and the point of all things: there is little aware- 
ness, and even less overt acknowledgmenl. Ural our activities and projects are set within 
- and must ultimately accommodate themselves to - the inhuman, uncaring cycles of 
the "natural" world. The Bestaudo[ technology appears to oiler itself up to our use. and 
thus to offer lis up to our technological practices, without reference to anything bevond 
ourselves. Our sky - our horizon - becomes the sky. 

So the first axis on which the thing is situated is the axis formed by earth and sky: 
the thing is set "on the earth" and "under the sky." The second axis also reveals condi- 
tions of the life that produced the thing: it is the axis formed by the divinities and the 
mortals. The divinities, savs Heidegger, are "the beckoning messengers of the godhead." 
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They are presences from another world, annunciators of a place of haleness and whole- 
ness. The divinities are the reality both of human need for such weal and of our hope 
that it will someday he vouchsafed to us. "Mortals dwell in thai Ihev await the divini- 
ties as divinities. In hope they hold up to the divinities what is unhoped for" (GA 7: 
152/Heidegger 1971: 1 511). Needandeschatological hope are (according to Heidegger) 
coii\li:U'i!s iii' human life as such. To recognize one's fundamental neediness: to acknowl- 
edge that one is not the healthy and complete being one can imagine - if only 
inclioalely -oneself to be: to look to the future for the gill of one's completion brought 
on the wings of a presence from another world: these are not just psychological tics or 
cultural quirks. They are - according to Heidegger - part of the matter of what it is to 
be us. 

Despite the trope of theological language, it is clear that Heidegger is not identifying 
the divinities with the personified supernatural presences of vulgar religious belief Hh 
presences horn another world may be poems, paintings, works of philosophy, revolu- 
tionary political practices, new vocabularies of self-description: in short, whatever 
holds the promise of our healing self- transformation. To await the divinities" is to 
solicit from the future - presumably by living a certain way here and now - the advent 
of some new god" and its dispensation. And to live with this sort of attitude toward 
the future is at the same time to live in past and present in a particular fashion. Present 
and past are both wrapped up in ones eschalological hope. The apocalyptic future, 
though impossible to force, must be prepared for: and present and past are the story in 
which the traces or the god - traces both of absence and of coming presence - must be 
discerned. 

The turning of I hi; aye dues nul lake pkiee by sume new yd i>v (lit' "Id i>ne renewed, burst- 
ing into the work; !hmi ambush a( siime lime or other Where would he turn on his return 
if men had no! lirsl prepared an uhinle fur him; Hmv cuiild there ever he for the god an 
abode fit for a god. if a divine radiance did not lirsl beiiin to shine in everything that is? 
(GA 5: 270/Heidegger 1971: 92) 

The second constituent of the second axis of the fourfold is the mortals. "The mortals 
are the human beings. They are called mortals because Ihev can die. To die means to 
be capable of death as death" (GA 7: 152/Heidegger 1971: 150). Everything at some 
point ceases lo exist, hut only human beings die. Only human beings live in awareness 
of their inevitable end: that is to be capable of death as death. "Mortals dwell in that 
Ihev initiate I heir own nature- their being capable of death as death -into the use and 
practice of this capacity, so that there may be a good death" (GA 7: 1 52/Heidegger 
1971: 151). Death is not an accident of human life: it is its very condition. The pres- 
ence of death - of insuperable limitation, of our world's contingency, of ineviiable 
failure at the last - is what makes a human life distinctively human: "(Inly man dies. 
and indeed continually as long as he remains on earth, under the skv. before the divini- 
ties" [GA 7: 1 52/Heidegger 1971: 150). To be a human being is to be mortal and, in 
some way or another, to acknowledge (even if only by frantic denial) that mortality. 
Death is Heidegger's trope in this essay for conditionally itself To know oneself to be 
mortal is not | merely I lo know that one will oneself die: it is to know that all one knows 
and most cares about - everi/thUig: every thing - is contingent upon a constellation of 
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circumstances thai will someday no longer hold together. To acknowledge one's mor- 
tality is to acknowledge Ihal abyss over which everviliinL 1 . precariously juts, which is 
the abyss of pure, pointless time: time that is not history. 

Heidegger's fullest description of the thing gathering the fourfold is his famous 
account of the Black Forest farmhouse: 

Let us think for a while of a farmhouse in the Black Forest, which was buill some 

[\ym hundred i cLirs Ligo hi i lu- dwelling ■.■:' pcLisLir.is Here 1 h c- sclf-sid'hclency of Ihe 
power to let eur!h anil he Liven, divinities and morlLils enter in sj'iiiji/i' uiivik'ss into things. 
ordered the house. II placed Ihe farm on the wind-sheltered mounluin slope looking 
south, among the meadows close (o ihe spring. 1 1 guve il (he wide iivcrh Linking shingle roof 
whose propel" slnpe 'incurs up under Ihe burden id' snow, nud which. reaching deep down 
shields Ihe eh urn hers ugLiius! [he storms id' [he lung iviiilcr nights. 1 1 did uol forgel ihe ul tar 
corner behind ihe community (uhle: II made room in lis chum her for (he hullowed p luces 
of childbed and Ihe "tree of the dead" - for thai is whal they cull li coffin there: Ihe 
Totenbauiii — and in this way il designed for (he diffcrenl generations under one roof 
(he character of (heir journey (hrungh time A craft which ilsilf sprung from dwelling 
still uses its tools and frames as things, built the farmhouse. (GA 7: 162/Heldegger 1971: 
160) 

Notice how this house, as a thing, "gathers Ihe fourfold." i.e. makes clear in the thing 
itself the conditions of the life out or which Ihe thing comes. ! ' The house is set "on the 
earth" and "under the sky." Its materials - wood and stone that will always bear the 
physical marks of their working — show the recalcitrance to human purpose of the dark 
ylii/sh from which thev haye been extricated by human labor and to which they will 
someday return: they also show how earth solicits and rewards the human working 
that it simultaneously resists. lis placement in relation to light, wind, and water 
acknowledges both the "bright sky" of the practices (of farming, of cooking, of ehild- 
rctiri ng.i within which il comes to presence and the priority of the inhuman cycles of 
the seasons and of pure bodily need to any plans and projects we may voluntarily 
undertake. The juxtaposed presence of childbed and cofiiti corner are reminders of the 
speci lieu 111' temporal character of human existence, and in particular of the death that 
awaits us all. The altar with its crucilix is a way of showing the openness to the future 
as the site of apocalyptic transformation for which the family hungers: il symbolizes 
the way in which Ihe divinities, as messengers from another world to come, are always 
already being made present in our waiting for them. 

And notice how this house, as a thine., gathers all the conditions of its life "in simple 
oneness." No one oT the features we have mentioned is an ornament (as they would be. 
if one were to imagine this house transported bodily to a turn-of-the-century American 
suburb]. All these features or the thing play orr one another in an organic whole. The 
life within which the house comes to presence contains all four dimensions of our 
common condition, and il acknowledges both them and their necessary interpenetra- 
tion. The thing exists at the intersection of Ihe two axes, and none of "the four" is sep- 
arable from the others. "The united lour .ire ulieudv si tangled in ilieii esseiiliul nulure 
when we think of them only as separate realities, which are to be grounded in and 
explained by one another" (GA 7: 181 /Heidegger 1971: 180). That is, these conditions 
- the conditions that make, the thing the thing it is - are not themselves t'lUiiics. Thev 
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are not super-en lilies thai ground' the being of the things there are. In this way the 
fourfold is in no way nii'Mphiisiail: il escapes the Platonic paradigm, in which the being 
nl' beings is ilsell idenlilied as a being. The fourfold cannot be presenced as such. It is 

I lie "dim elision" within which all piesencmg happens. The foil Mold is \ isibie only in llie 
things that occur at the intersection of its axes. 



Hi 

The thing things. Thingiug gathers. Appropriating the fourfold, il gathers the four- 
fold s siav. ils while, into something thai Slavs for a while: inlo this thing, that thing." 
We now can see (al leasl pari of) what these odd sentences mean. The plastic tooth- 
brush, disappearing into its use without remainder, in no way "stays for a while." It in 
noway slows the rush of my life of orderly ordering: it in noway brings me "for a while" 
to a stand in which I become visible lo myself as what I am. By presenting ilsell lo me 
as unconditional, the toothbrush allows me. encourages me. perhaps even forces me. 
lo think of myself in [he same way. Thus, when I think at all. I come to think of myself 
as my own and only condition: no wonder Ihe Cartesian ego-snbjeel is so powerful and 
eiidut lug a fantasy. 

If we let the tiling, he present loan .ail .T the wi-rldic.g w;irki then we Lire thinking of the 
thing ets thing. Taking thanghl in (his way. ivt let ourselves he e'LUicerned by Ihe thing's 
world! ng being Till "king in [his why. we are sidled by the tiling as ihe ihing. In the strict 
sense of the Ciennan ward Iwliiii/i we are the K-lhingeJ (incs. die conditioned ones. We 
have left behind the presumption id" all LtucoiidiUoiied ne-ss iGA 7: ! S 2. .''Heidegger I y 7 I 
181). 

And when I conceive myself as unconditional, or as conditioned only by myself (ethi- 
cally, they come to the same thing). I am cut free of every (hi ng that might aelually 
matter lo me. except myself. Die Teelwik thus produces a kind of radical egoism: one 
might even call it narcissism. If I am unconditional, or solely self-conditioning, nothing 
makes any essential demand on me except myself Since I am what I am only by ref- 
erence lo myself, there is nothing thai I must care for -act so as to preserve and enhance 
- in order to live the life that is mine to live. (I don't even have to care for myself: self- 
disgust, even self-oblileralion, is certainly not foreign to egoism of this sort.) And if 
I here is nothing I must care for. nothing that is mine and only mine to do or foster, then 
how could I ever care for anything at all. To be free of all demands, to be loose of all 
the entanglements that (as we say} lie us down, is a common fantasy for us (Jung, I 
suppose, would call it Ihe typical fantasy of Ihe piter aclmnis. Ihe eternal youth who 
walks awav when things get too heavy]: but il is really a recipe for nihilism, since the 
unconditioned will- Ihe will that must answer to nothing except the sell whose will it 
is - is incapable of sustaining its attachments or of motivating itself past the superli- 
cial. If T love this child only because I want to (or choose to, or have decided to), then I 
don't love her at all, To love is always to find, somehow, that one must love: that this- 
i his child, (his mini, this woman, this job. (his book, this talent, this landscape -is mine 
and only mine to care for, Such demand cannot (purr Kant} come purely from inside. 
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Love - iinv passion capable of sustaining cave in Ihe face of time and its depredations 
-is always conditional on a requirement that is itself conditional. II always comes from 
outside, so to speak: and what is outside is ihe world, shot through at every point with 
condition a lily, 

So it is that the thing, gathering and making visible its conditions, and thus simul- 
taneously making clear through thai cotulitionalitv ils proper relation to us. forces us 
lo acknowledge our own condilionalilv. The thing is always, in some way or other, our 
own, and that means we are its as well. The ownership of a thing is always symmetri- 
cal: it owns me (brings me into my owu| as much as I own it. My toothbrush is mine 
only in the barest legal sense. It makes no sense that I might care about it. or be respon- 
sible to or for it. If I want to microwave it just to see the handle melt, who could possi- 
bly object- Hut Ihe Black Forest farmhouse, home to my family for six generations, let 
us say. is mine in a way that exerts a corresponding claim on me. Gathering the four- 
fold, il tells me who I am, rooting me in a life and in a place that is proper lo me. In this 
case, since this farmstead is my own (which, of course, is to say our own), it is possible 
for me to care about, and to be responsible for. that building of wood and stone and 
thatch. In fact it is not just possible but necessary: to sell the farm to a developer in order 
to finance a vacation home on Sylt would be a betrayal. 

By living lives in which we make things - jugs, houses, paintings, books, marriages, 
children, whatever- thai in I heir simple oneness gather the Ion Mold, we abandon some 
of the presumption that, in this age of technology and its Besland. blinds us to our 
proper selves and to our sheltering world. Attuned to the autochthony of our fives bv 
attention to Ihe autochlhonv of our things, we dwell poetically on the earth as mortals. 
To live in acknowledgment of our manifold conditions, to gather ourselves to ourselves 
and others through the gathering of tilings, is an ethical achievement: it restores us to 
a more truthful condition or life, a more proper being. "We have left behind the pre- 
sumption of all uuconditionedness." 



Notes 

1 Aahm^h lam ::i Liking 'In.- p ■ ■ . 1 1 L l . n a 1 1 iIijiil;" i n Kit dish, i i h- 'hi;; a\ .'.■ l'i ■[■ J.-.i.t /'iii.v, 1 .11 ilci'man 
as well (as well as for in cosa in Italian). 

2 This son of perspective mi Kcidc^LT is explareii in Rd wards 1 1 ilu 7. especially chapter 4j. I 
have used some of the ideas .if I hat book in this chapter. 

1 ", . .Poetically Man Dwells... ". GA 7: 18 9-208 /Heidegger 1971: 2 11-29 is the key text, of 
course. The phrase comes from Holderlin. 

4 The jug is an example in "The Thing." The house is an example in ". . . Poetically Man Dwells 

5 For a more literal reading of "the four." see Wrathall (2003). Julian Young is also helpful on 
these matters. See "The Fourfold." to appear in the revised version of The Cambridge 

i_\'iM|'aiii,'i! la Hc'iifi'.i.r.ijiT 
h For "Ge-Stell" see GA 7: 20/Hetdegger 1977: 19, These frames are primarily "conceptual," 

of course, A p h : 1 ■ ■ t: ■ 'plus like U-rlv would call t heal '.voj/>i(,\!r,V:i 
7 In a fuller treatment of these issues, one would need to talk about the role of die Uchtung, 

" [!]■.■ clear: 11 l:. ' :n H i.-i ^ii.LiLic:" s lin nLuc. 'or mare . ■ n i:-.c :■ ip:c. see Hdwaras 1 1 '-■"■'7: chap:er 
4). 
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I leave aside here the interesting question of whether all things gather the fourfold to the 
same extent. For i'\imiplu dnus [he likiek 1'ni'usl I 'i ; i" i n ] t . = i_ 1 1: ■_■ diHpkii I [hrimyh its gathering) 
all the conditions of the life lived uuder its roof? Does it, for instance, tell us what kind of life 
the women of this farmstead had? In Edwards (1997: especially 186-8), I explore this ques- 
liii" .■( (hi- ["cluliv ■■: ini i:: In I !]■.■>•; : 1 ':ii:ii:s I—I _ l l i >.- lz lz l t 111 ::■_:- ^ 1 1 niii-r skills h: :-;nsi- ':".!.■ : s :; 1 1 l. 
For the emphnsis mi liemimd :n I his puniyrnph uiul [he ik\ I I um : lil1l-L">Il-lI I" M;irk YYnilhall's 
fine paper (Wrathall 2003). 
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The Truth of Being and the History 
of Philosophy 

MARK B. OKRENT 



Introduction 

In a recent article. Richard Rorty has attempted to juxtapose Heidegger and Deivev. 
While finding signilicii in pni n Is of agreement between the two. and by implication, prais- 
ing much of Heidegger's work. Rorlv also suggests a sei'iesof criticisms of Heidegger. The 
problems which Rorty finds with Heidegger can. I think, all be reduced to one basic 
criticism, which lias two main sides. In Rorty s view Heidegger cannoi red If. dil'leieiid- 
iile behveen being and beings ill the way that lie wants, and thus ciin give no sense to the 
word "Being" other than the old metaphysical one. That is. Being and the ontolugical 
difference are metaphysical remnants, the last evaporating presence ol' the Platonic dis- 
tinction of the real world and the apparent world. This is indicated in two ways. First. 
Rorty Teels that Heidegger can make no real distinction between philosophy which ihev 
both agree has ended, and "thinking" in the specifically Hddeggerian sense. Second. 
Rorlv claims that it is impossible to distinguish otitic from ontological becoming. That is. 
the various epochs of being which Heidegger distinguishes are, lor Rorty. parasitic upon 
and reducible to the ordinary history of rutin's activity in relation lo things, material and 
social. As such Heidegger's account of ontological epochs is a species of idealistic reflec- 
tion upon the history of man's activity upon things. 

This chapter attempts to reflect upon the adequacy of both main parts of Rorty s 
criticism of Heidegger. Is it possible to differentiate Being and beings in such a way as 
to allow for epochs of Being which are not simply reducible to ordinary historical 
periods? If not, then we will have reason to accept Rorly's criticism or the ontological 
difference, and hence of Heidegger's lonmilalion in regard to Being. If this distinction 
can be maintained I hen one major element of Rorly's pragmatist criticism of Heidegger 
will need lobe abandoned. Is it possible lo distinguish ihe matter of Heidegger'' thought 
from the concerns ol' philosophy in such a way as lo preserve ibis though! given ihe 
end of philosophy? If not, then Heidegger s thinking is just another attempt lo keep 
alive a bankrupt tradition. IT this distinction can be maintained, then the other major 
dement of Rorly's criticism must be abandoned. 
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Varieties of Difference 

Rorly thinks thill Heidegger is necessarily impaled on the horns or a dilemma in regard 
to the history and historicity of Being. Either Being is radically dilTetent and distinct 
IV i mi beings, in which case "Being" can be nothing other than the old Platonic 
"real" world, a "real" which is impossibly vague, abstract, and lucks content and his- 
torical determinacy. or in order to give the historical becoming of Being deiiniteness. 
the history of "Being" can be seen as utterly dependent on the history of beings. 
If Heidegger accepts the first alternative then he is committed to. in words Rorly 
quotes from Versenyi, "an all too empty and formal, though often emotionally 
charged mid mysticallv-re.ligious. thinking of absolute unity."' On the other hand, if 
Heidegger admitted that the history of Being must be seen in terms of the history of 
beings, then he would see I ha I philosophy (or Heidegger's own alternative, "thought"), 
as a discipline or even a distinct activity, is obsolete. That is, his concern with 
Being would be replaced by concrete attention to beings. In fact Rorty feels lhat 
Heidegger wants it both wavs. While maintaining I ha I he is giving Lisa history of Being. 
Heidegger necessarily has recourse to the ordinary history or nations, persons, and 
their relation to beings in order lo give concreieness and deiiniteness lo his ontological 
history. 

It seems clear that before we can evaluate this criticism we need a better notion of 
just what Heidegger means by "Being" and how it is supposed to be different from 
beings. Rorty. of course, denies that Heidegger can give any other than a negative 



All we are (old anna'. 1J l.j nji. Thiiughl. and the iinlidugical difference is by negation. . . . 
Heidegger thaiks 'hat the historical pic'arc which has been skclchc:: otTcrs a glimpse of 
something else. Yet nothing further can he said uhom [his sumelhing l-Isl. and so (he neg- 
ative way to Being. (hr;i'.igh (he ;ies!ruc(iiai of i --n '■. 'logy, leaves as facing bcings-wilhoal- 
Being, with no hint about what Thought mighl be of. 2 

I'm Kortv himself inadvertently indicates Heidegger's attempt to hint at the matter to 
be thought, although he doesn't discuss it. In the first quote from Heidegger in the 
paper, from the "Letter on Humanism," Heidegger clearly distinguishes the truth of 
Being from Being itself. "Ontology, whether transcendental or pre-critical, is subject to 
criticism not because it thinks the Being of beings and thereby subjugates Being to a 
concept, but because it does not think the truth of Being," ' Often Heidegger commen- 
tary does not recognize that in all of his periods Heidegger focuses not so much upon 
Being as on the .sense of Being, or the truth of Being, or the place of Being,' The dis- 
linciion between Being and the truth or Being is swallowed, as it were, bv I he distinc- 
tion between being and beings. This failure to note (he distinction between Being and 
the truth of Being is perhaps not surprising, given lhat Heidegger himself is often 
unclear in regard toil. In the Introduction to Mcuiplnish s. lor example, which Rortv cites 
extensively this distinction barelv makes an appearance as the distinction between the 
inquiry into Being as such and the inquiry into the Being >>1 beings." Nevertheless, this 
distinction is presenl in both Heidegger's texts and the hidden lighi which illuminates 
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those texl.s. Heidegger "knows with lull clarilv (he difference between Being as the Being 
of beings and Being as "Being" in respect or its proper sense, that is. in respect or its 
truth (the clearing).'" 

"Being" then is used by Heidegger in (wo different, indeed opposed, senses. First. 
"Being" is the Being of beings, what each being is thought to need so that it is. rather 
Ihiin nothing. That is. "Being" in thislirsl sense refers In lhai which each being involves 
simpiv and solely insofar as it is at ail. The science which studies Being in this sense is 
metaphysics, the science of Being qua Being Equally, metaphysics, as the science of 
1 ■':! ]];_■ ...Hi! I'.r-M ll:.. i iu re-.w ii'j.lv conic; io see Being iii this sense, i.e. the Being of beings, 
as the ground of beings and itself "The Being of beings reveals itself as the ground that 
gives itself ground and accounts for itself." Metaphysics thus conies to see Being in this 
first sense as both what is most general, thai which every being possesses in that it is. 
and that which supplies the ground for all such beings. "Metaphysics thinks of the 
Being of beings bolli in tile ground- giving nnilv of what is mo.sl general, what is indif- 
ferently valid everywhere, and also in the unity of the all that accounts for the general, 
that is, of the A 11- Highest." 1 ' As such, such views of Being as pure act, as absolute 
concept, or even Heidegger's own view of the Creek notion of Being as the presence of 
the presenting, all speak to this first sense of Being. 

The question of Being also concerns the tik'iiwui of Being that which allows for the 
possibility of any answer to the question or Being in the first sense. 

The question of Being, on the other hand, can also be understood in the following sense: 
Wherein is each answer (o the question of Being based i.e., wherein, after all. is the uncon- 
cealment of Being grounded; F:'i" e\:i tuple ills said (lr.it (he Greeks delined Being as the 
presence of Hit priSenciiiLt In presence spcuks r h c- present, in the present is a moment of 
time; therefore, the manifestation of I'cLno as presence is related to time.' 

In this second sense "Being" is sometimes used, unfortunately, as a shorthand expres- 
sion standing for the "sense of Being." or the unconcealment (truth) of Being, or. more 
simply, the clearing or opening in which Being, in the first sense as presence, occurs. 
This "Being." as (he sense of Being, lime, is the concern of Heidegger's thought from 
Bciiij; mirf rime onward. 

What then does Heidegger mean by "the truth of Being;" (Although there 
are serious differences among Heidegger's successive formulations, the sense of 
Being, the truth of Being, and the place of Being, for the sake of brevity I will speak 
mainly of the truth or Being, the formulation from his "middle" period. I Abstractly, the 
truth of being is thought as the opening < >r clearing which allow Being as presenting 
to appear and manifest itself. In order to think (his it is necessary to explicate the 
sense in which Heidegger uses the term "truth. Beginning with Briuti and Time 
and continuing until very late in his career Heidegger interprets "truth" with the 
aid of an idiosyncratic and etymological translation of the Greek ah'thria. 
Kivmologicallv "uleilwui" is a privalive of "lethe," it is the not-hidden, the uncovered. " 
'Being-true' ('truth') means Being-uncovering.""' Yet equally essential to Heidegger '■. 
thinking on truth is the claim that unconcealment also involves concealment, 
hiddenness, 
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The nature of truth, that is. of un concealment, is dominated throughout by a denial. Yet 

(Ins denial is not a defect or a fault, as though irulh were an ujiiilkiycd an concealment 
that has rid itself of evcrytbins; concealed. If truth could accomplish this, it would no 
longer be itself. . . . Truth, in its nature, is untruth. We put the matter this war in order to 
serve notice . . . that dental in the manner :if conccn linen ( belongs (o uneoncealedness sis 
clcarine. ' ' 

The iniiial mi diva linn Tor this interpretation of truth is clear enough. In order for there 
to be truth in either of the traditional senses, as correspondence or coherence, there 
must be evidence. That is, the object referred to in the true statement must be mani- 
fest, must show itself, it must be uncovered. But that the being disclosed can be uncov- 
ered depends upon I he possibility of such uncovering. In Bciiuj dud Tinw ibis possibility 
is supplied by the being whose Being consists in Being-in-the-world, Daseiu. Thus the 
earlv Heidegger distinguishes two senses of "true," the Being- uncovered of beings and 
the Being-uncovering of Dasein, 
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When the later Heidegger speaks or truth as uneoncealedness he is speaking on analogy 
with Ihe licing- uncovering of Bt'uujitiHt Tinw. without the stibjectivi.sl bias of tile la Iter. 
That is. "truth" is that which allows beings to show themselves through providing an 
area of showing. As such Heidegger's "truth" is analogous with Ihe horizon of earlier 
phenomenology, but with Heidegger ihe horizon allows lor the possibility of focus, or 
being manifest, and in that sense is primary truth. As such however it itself is that 
which is onlin;inh (;,'/ m.inifesi. nut present. Onlv whal ak'tiinii us opening grants is 
experienced ami thought, not whal ii is as such. This remains concealed." 1 ' The con- 
cealedness and hiddenness which is fundamental to truth is primarily- I lie essential non- 
presence (in ihe sense of not being in Ihe present) of Ihe opening which allows beings 
to be present. Only secondarily is it the perspectival hiddenness native to those beings 
themselves. 

After 1964 Heidegger gives up Ihe translation of aletheia as truth, without giving up 
the matter thought by aletheia. This matter, the clearing or opening in which both 
beings and Being can appear, remains the primary "object" of Heidegger s thought. In 
On Time and Being Heidegger returns to his earliest treatment of the clearing, in terms 
of temporality, 'file ecslalie temporality which is die meaning ol the 1'eing of Dasein in 
Being and Time is now thought as "lime-space. Time-spttce is introduced during a dis- 
cussion of presence in terms of the present and absence. As opposed to the Iradiiional 
understanding of the present as a now point in a sequence of now points. Heideggei 
interprets the present as that which concerns human being, the matter illuminated in 
concern. "Whal is present concerns us. Ihe present, that is: what, lusting, comes toward 
us. us human beings." "Presence means: the constant abiding lliai approaches man. 
reuebe hi til. is extended (u bim." N Presence, understood in this wa\ as thai » hich las|s 
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in concern, involves more than the present ordinarily so called, h necessarily also 
involves absence. I he absence of that which has been, and of that which is coming 
toward ns. That which is "past" and "future" for Heidegger, is equally present, but only 
in the sense of being or concern, not in the sense of being in the temporal now. There 
is a presence of "past" and "future" precisely insofar as they are absent from the now. 
i.e. as having been and coming toward. 

But we have to do with absence Just as often, that is. constantly. For one thing, there is 
much that is no limber present in the vvlii ivc know prcscncin;; in die sense of the present. 
And vet, even thr.il which is no Linger lire-sent presences imnicdhiMy :n its absence — in the 
manner of what lias in- en. and still concerns lis . . absence, as [he presenting of what is 
not vet present, ill ways In same way eon corns as. is present no less an mediately than what 
has heen. M 

Thus not even" presencing involves the present. But the present too is itself a mode of 
presence. 

Heidegger's concern, however, is not with that which is present, past, or future. 
Reverting to a distinction which is focal in Kant and the Ptoblem o!' ,\ /<'(«; idi/sies, he is 
rather interest eel in temporality itself or the opening in which that which is temporal 
can be so. "For time itself is nothing temporal, no more than it is something that is." 
"Time-space now is the name for (he openness which opens up in the mutual self- 
e\"tendhig of in I oral approach, past, and present." 1 " Time-space supplies ihis openness 
in which present and absent beings can be. however, only in that the dimensions of 
lime. past, present, and future, are both related to one another and distinct Within litis 
distinction lies a withholding of the present. The past and future are present only 
through their absence. 

we call the Srst, original, literally incipient extending in which the unity of true time con- 
sists "nearing nearness." "nearhood." . . . Bui it brings future, past, and present near to 
one another by instancing them, iv >i" it keeps what has feen . ipcn by ,ii-m ing its advent as 
present. . Nea n n l; nearness bus die character af denial a ml Willi hi ilaing. " 

It is both possible and helpful to distinguish Heidegger's truth of I '.ring, as we have just 
interpreted it. from certain other contemporary notions which seem to be similar to it. 
First, the truth of Being should not be seen as analogous to a conceptual scheme. Aside 
from the obvious fact that Heidegger associates the truth of Being with temponilitv. 
rather than concepts, there is a deeper difference between these notions. As Donald 
Davidson pointed out in his" paper "On the Very Idea or a Conceptual Scheme," the idea 
of a conceptual scheme depends ultima! eh" upon something like the hard Kantian dis- 
tinction between sensibility and understanding. But Heidegger rejects this distinction 
as fully as do Davidson. Sellars, and Rorty. As earlv as Bciiuj <imi Time. Heidegger lurid 
that we never have merely "raw feelings. " IB Rather, for Heidegger, all human "experi- 
ence" isonlv possible within a ivorirf. a world which isalwavs already linguistically artic- 
ulated. But then, perhaps the truth of" Being should be seen as similar to the analytic 
notion of a set of linguistic rules which allow for the possibility of language use- There 
is more to be said in favor of Ihis analogy, as Heidegger frequently remarks on the con- 
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neelion between ilie truth of Being and thepre-lhematk articulation of a world by lan- 
guage. We must be careful liere with the concept of a rule. The word "rule" suggests a 
situation in which a person acting according In a rule must either be obeying the rule 
(i.e. the rule is a principle which is explicit for the agent) or merely acting in conformity 
to a rule (i.e. the agent's acts fall into a regular, perhaps causal, pattern, although the 
agent is not aware of this I. '' Heidegger wishes to avoid both of these alter na lives, which 
he sees as metaphysical. In bi>lh cases we are seen as capable, in principle, of giving a 
single correct interpretation and explication of whal is involved in acting according to 
any particular rule. That is, every rule can be made explicit and focal, either by the 
agent (in the case or obeying a rule} or by a scientist observing the behavior [in the case 
of conforming to a rule I. For Heidegger, the necessity of the henneiientic circle, which 
precludes Ihe possibility of any fully grounded interpretation, points to the nere\stirihi 
non-local character of both language and the truth of Being. Thus Heidegger's truth 
nf Being must also be dislinguished from the notion of a set of linguistic rules, Put 
bluntly. Heidegger's position is that "rules" cannot be successfully used to account for 
the possibility and actuality of language use. 

The matter of Heidegger's thought, then, is the truth of Being, the clearing in which 
beings can appear and in which Being, as the prcsencing or presence, can manifest 
itself. The clearing is antilogous with Ihe phenomenological horizon. As such it is the 
concealed possibility of unconcealment, the "truth" of Being. Further, the opening K 
temporality, the ecstatic extendedness and distinction of past, present, and future. All 
of this is different from Being, or presencing as such. But how is any of this relevant to 
Heidegger's insistence on the epochal history of Being, and his distinction of thought 
and philosophy, and Rorty's criticism of these? 



The Truth of Being and the History of Philosophy 

The thrust of Rorty's criticism of Heidegger is aimed at the supposed vacuity of 
Heidegger's thought or Being without beings, hi order to overcome this vacuity. Rortv 
thinks that Heidegger has recourse to the history of beings. But the form ordinary 
history takes for Rorty's Heidegger is the alienated form of the history of philosophy. 
"If he [Heidegger] were true to his own dictum that we should cease all overcoming, 
and leave metaphysics to itself he would have nothing to say. nowhere to point. 77ic 
wliole for i\' of Hi'hh'ijtirr's thoutjht lies in /lis account of the history of philosophy." 1 ''' For 
Rorty's Heidegger, therefore, the content of the history of Being arises out of Ihe history 
of philosophy. But the history of Being can be subsumed under the history of philoso- 
phy, for Rortv. only if philosophy is of Being. Thus Rorty's Heidegger is necessarily com- 
mitted to the view that metaphysics Has always about Being, and that his own thought 
is lied lo this tradition. "The onlv thing which links him with the tradition is his claim 
that the tradition, though persistently sidetracked onto beings, was really concerned 
with Being all the time - and. indeed, constituted the history of Being."" 1 

But if Heidegger's "thought" is really different from the tradition as Heidegger 
claims, then he is committed to the odd view that his thought is essentially a continu- 
ation of the same thinking as metaphysics, although til (he same time he utterly rejects 
evervlhing in that tradition. The criticism thus has three steps. First. Being without 
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being is a vacuous notion. Second, (his vacuilv is overcome through a consideration of 
the history of philosophy. This in turn commits Heidegger to the absurd position that 
Ins thought is both entirely different from the tradition and also a continuation of the 
tradition which is about the very same thing as that tradition. Heidegger needs the tra- 
dition in order to identify the matter of his thinking, hut then turns around and denies 
that the tradition tells us anything about that matter. 

The criticism is dominated throughout by the rending of Heidegger which sees his 
primary distinction in the difference between Being and beings. Rorty's initial claim, 
thai Being without beings is a vacuous notion, is motivated bv this reading. We have 
argued in the previous section that this understanding of Heidegger is inadequate. 
Nevertheless, this fact, by itself is not sufficient to show that the criticism is not cogent, 
[t still may be the case thai this other matter of Heidegger's thought, the truth of Being. 
may also prove to be vacuous. Thai is. Heidegger might be. equally unable to determine 
the truth of Being without recourse to his version of the history of philosophy. As 
Heidegger rejects that tradition as. at least, inadequate, he would once again be in the 
position of identifying the mailer or his thinking through ontology, while denying that 
ontology has anything positive to say about that matter. 

Although Heidegger's truth of Being is in no sense the same as is thought in Kant's 
thing in itself (the truth of Being is not a "real world" or beings as they are indepen- 
dent of experience), there does seem to be a certain formal analogy between them. The 
truth of Being cannot successfully be made into an object of experience. This is because 
it is not an object at all, whether of experience or to itself. It is not. Rather it is meant 
as the concealed space in which objects can be. But if the truth of Being can never be 
an object of experience, how can it be indicated, "pointed to".- It cannot be ostensivelv 
determined, it cannot be distinguished as this as opposed to that, and it cannot be 
delined in lerms of some being. The reference to Kant, however, suggests a transcen- 
dental procedure for the determination of the truth of Being. But. even though 
Heidegger often uses transcendental sounding language, even in his late writings, 
he sptcilically precludes the option of considering the truth of Being as merely the 
necessary condition for the possibility of experience, as this would be overly subje.c- 
tivistic. Nonetheless. Heidegger often does tint' quasi- transcendental arguments in order 
lo identify (he place and role of the truth of Being. Indeed, the characterizations we 
have already given to the truth of Being in the last section all arise out of such tran- 
scendental considerations. On the other hand, the base step for these procedures is not 
the cerlainlv of experience. When the truth of Being is discussed as the clearing, that 
which it supplies the condition of the possibility of is not experience, but Being. 
Similarly when ah'tlwui or temporality are under consideration it is Being in (he sense 
of present evidence or presenting as such which is the basis for the transcendental 
discussion."" 

It is clear that Heidegger thinks there can be no direct access to the truth of Being, 
no uncovering of the truth of Being such as occurs in regard to beings. I am suggest- 
ing that Heidegger substitutes a quasi-transcendental approach. The foundation for this 
transcendental access is not experience, however, but rather Being. But how is Being 
itself to be determined and characterized-' It seems (hat we are back to Rorty's problem. 
If the truth of Being can only be identilied in and through Being, then Being itself must 
be available to us. But Being as presenting is not. It. Being, is not in the open to be 
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viewed. Where then does Heidegger get the determination of Being iis presencing- 
Heidegger explicitly addresses this question in "On Time and Being." He suggests two 
answers, one of which is a blatant statement of Rorty's contention that Heidegger can 
only determine Being from out or the tradition of ontology. 

But what gives us (he right I" chia-.iclerr/e acing as prescnchij;; This l'. lies I ion comes too 
late. For this charader ■ >J" lieine. has long since been decide:: ivilhoul oar cunlributii.il] 
... Thus we are hoand lu !hc chiirnctcriKilinn n( lieinc. as pivsuncinc,. 1 1 derives its mmliny 
force from the beginning of the un concealment .if lieinc. as s.ane icing that can be said. 
. . . Ever since I he begin nine af West err, thinking with (he il reeks, all sai ing of "Being" 
and "Is" is held in reniembcauce of the delenninalion of Being as presenting which is 
binding far dunking." '' 

In this same passage Heidegger also suggests a second nimlr of access 1" Being or pres- 
encing. Harkeningback to Beiuij and Time he asserts that a pheuomenological approach 
to ZuhaiulenhfU and Vorlniiidenlwii will also yield a characterization of Being as pres- 
enting. We will leave aside this second answer to the question concerning the deter- 
mination ni [icing as presencing and concentrate on the adequacy of the first answer, 
given Rorty's criticism of it. J+ 

Heidegger explicitly asserts that Being has already been characterized aspreseuciug. 
and that this has been done at the beginning of the Western philosophical tradition. 2 "' 
It would thus seem that Rortv is right in regard to the first two steps of his argument. 
Even though Heidegger is not primarily concerned with Being but rather with the truth 
of Being, the characterization of (he truth of Being depends upon I he determination of 
Being. Apart from the pheuomenological arguments developed in Being and Time and 
then mostly ignored bv Heidegger, (here is no wav to determine Being except through 
the supposedly already established determination given by the tradition. Rorty is thus 
apparently correct in his contention that Being is a vacuous notion which is only given 
content in and through the history of philosophy. 

The third step in Rorty's argument is accomplished through the juxtaposition of 
Heidegger's dependence upon the tradition with his rejection of that tradition But 
Heidegger never simply rejects or refutes I lie tradition of \\ ester n I hi nking as wrong. In 
speaking specifically of Hegel, he makes the general point that it is impossible ever to 
give such a refutation or to hazard such a rejection. "Whatever stems from it | absolute 
melaphvsics] cannot be countered or even cast aside by refutations. II can only be taken 
up in such a way that its truth is more primordial, sheltered in Being itself and removed 
from the domain of mere human opinion. All refutation in the field or essential think- 
ing is foolish.""" But if Heidegger does not sec himself as refilling or rejecting the history 
of ontology as wrong, then what is the character of his rejection or the tradition- Poi- 
re jeel it he does. The answer has already been given. The tradition is inadequate because 
it never thinks the truth or Being. This, necessarily, remains hidden from metaphysics: 
"the truth of Being as the lighting itself remains concealed IVoin metaphysics. However, 
this concealment is not a defect of metaphysics but a treasure withheld from it yet held 
before it, the treasure of its own proper wealth.""' 

In the history of Western thinking . . . what is, is thought, in reference to Being; vet the 
truth of Being remains unthought. and not only is that truth denied to thinking as a 
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possible, experience, hut Western I h i n k. i ". ii Nself am: imieeil is; 'he form ■'!' metaphysie"- 
expressly, but. nevertheless eaikn, >\i irsylv. \ lj Is die happening nf (hat denial. 2 * 

Tlic tradition of ontology. I'll] 1 Heidegger is nui wrong in regard In :1s continuous think- 
ing of Being ;is presencing. It is inadequate and incomplete in that it Tails to think the 
drilling, nr truth of Being, in which there can he both presenl heing. and presencing 
itself, Being, 

Two crucial conclusions rest upon the character of Heidegger's rejection of the tra- 
dition. First, the fact that Heidegger rejects metaphysics in the way he does does not 
com mi I him to the position thai metaphysics is wrong in regard (o its characterisation 
of Being. Quite the contrary appears to be the case. It is no I ever possible for us In "give 
up" the content of Being as presencing. we necessarily live in terms of it. We can no 
longer do metaphysics not because it is wrong, but rather because it has ended in. and 
heen continued bv. technology and the positive sciences. Second. Heidegger's thinking 
isiutr about the very same thing metaphysics was about. Rorty is just wrong in his con- 
tention that it is. Rather Heidegger's thinking is distinguished from metaphysics pre- 
cise]! insofar us if is not concerned with Being, but is concerned with the truth of Being. 
It is in this sense that we must read his dictum that we need to leave metaphysics to 
itself Heidegger v, on Id seem to agree with Rorty thai the proper "end" to philosophy is 
in the sciences, natural and social, and in practical, technological activity. But there is 
something left tin though tin philosophy. I he clearing in which philosophy happens, the 
truth of Being. 

Indicating the nature or Heidegger's rejection of metaphysics does not yet. however, 
decide the issue between him and Rorty. One additional step is necessary We have 
already seen that there is a sense in which Heidegger cannot "leave metaphysics to 
itself." Even though he is not directly determining the matter of his thinking through 
the characterization of Being in the history or philosophy. Rorty is right in thinking 
thai Heidegger does need the tradition in order to identify that matter. The truth of 
Being is identified hi' asking how ]'>cing as presencing is possible. Only through rethink- 
ing the tradition as the successive revelation of Being as presencing does it become pos- 
sible to ask this question. But lliis relation between Heidegger and the tradition is not 
open to the criticism Rorty levels. There is nothing odd. contradictory or unpo^ihi:- 
aboul rejecting ontology as incomplete because it does not think the truth of Being, 
which is necessary for its own possibility, and then determining the truth of Being 
through a quasi-transcendental discussion or the possibility of the ontological tradi- 
tion. On the contrary, this is the "method" which is adequate and appropriate |u the 



The Truth of Being and Epochs of Being 

Rorty s criticism of Heidegger in regard to (he possibility lor thinking at the end of phi- 
losophy is coordinated with a second criticism. This criticism concerns the relation 
among Heidegger's account of Being, the history of Being, and ordinary history. 
Heidegger's account of Being is. admittedly, dependent for its determination upon his 
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understanding of the history of Being. Rorty claims that this history of Being is 
reducible 10 history in the usual sense. At best it is a history of ideas, which itself is 
parasitic upon the social, political, and economic history of peoples. At worst it 



There are two distinct though reliited claims involved in Rorty's criticism of 
Heidegger on the history or Being. For most of his paper Rorlv asserls thai Heide^-i- -. 
historv of Being must be seen as simply a version of the history of philosophy 

'Heidegger's sense of the vulgarity of the age ... is strongest when what is Irivialized 
is tlie hi slur v of melaphvsics. for this hislorv is the history of Being.""" On this account, 
the history of Being is both constituted by and manifest in the writings of the great 
philosophers. As such, ordinary history is seen as secondary lo ineiaphvsieal history - 
a period is characterized as" it failure or a success in terms of its ability to actualize the 
thought of its philosophers. On the other hand. Rorty also claims that the history 
of Being must he seen in terms of. and gets its content from, the ordinary history of 

ages, cultures," etc. "Unless Heidegger connected the history of Being with that of 
men and nations through such phrases as a nation's relation to Being' and thus 
connected the history of philosophy with just plain history, he would be able lo sav 
only vvhul Kierkegaard said,"" 1 i.e. his history of Being would be vacuous. These Iwo 
claims do not, of course, contradict one another. Rather, together they amount to a 
single assertion concerning Heidegger's history of Being. For Rorty. Heidegger sees 
the history of Being as the hislorv of philosophy. But. for Rorty following Marx and 
Dewey I he hislorv of philosophy itself is composed of a series of Wchiinsflumimif. which 
in turn are determined in and through ordinary hislorv Rorty emphasizes Ihose pas- 
sages in Heidegger which conned the history or Being vvilh ordinary hislorv because 
for Rorty it is ultimately through Ihis reference that the hislorv of philosophy is made 

There are thus Iwo relations in question in Rortv's discussion of Heidegger's history 
of Being- the relation between the history of Being and the history of philosophy, and 
the relation between the history of philosophy and ordinary history. We have already 
seen thai I here is a sense in which the hislorv of nteiaphvsks is a hislorv of Being lor 
Heidegger. The various metaphysical determinations of Being as preseucing do consti- 
tute something like a history of Being. "The development of the abundance of trans- 
formations of Being (in metaphysics] looks at first like a hislorv of Being." '' it is also 
the case that whatever genuinely characterizes the history of Being for Heidegger, the 
indica lions for the concrete stages of ihis hislorv are taken almost exclusively from the 
thinking of philosophers. But these metaphysical systems are not Lheii)*i'!vcs I he epochs 
of Being which compose the hislorv of Being, lor Heidegger. Rather. Heidegger all einpls 
io differcniiale the epochs of Being, which are lie slages of his history of Being, from 
the metaphysical systems, which are merelv concrete indicators for discovering the 
content of this history. This differentiation can be seen clearly in Heidegger's use of the 
term epoch" to stand for the stages of the history of Being. For the word "epoch" has 
a specific technical sense in Heidegger's thought which goes beyond and is different 
from its ordinary sense. 
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An epoch of Being, then, is not characterized by what is positive in any metaplr, sical 
thesis in regard to Being. Rather, it is determined hv what is absent, held back, in that 
position. The history of Being is a hislory of hiddenness. not of presence. It is a history 
of the speeilic ways in which the place and truth of Being have been forgotten, not of 
Being in the ontological sense, itself. 

At this point an apparent, but only apparent, similarity between Heidegger 
and Hegel suggests ilselT and is instructive, Hegel's history of philosophy is also a 
history of absence, of holding back, h'or Hegel, each successive stage in philosuphieal 
development (corresponding roughly to moments in the Logic) is. as Unite, determined 
by its limit. A philosophical system is as it is because it fails to incorporate within 
its own thought something which is nonetheless necessary for itself. This other, its 
limit, is both the determination of the philosophy, and, ultimately, its Aujhebuttg. 
But in Hegel's "history of Being'' Ibis holding back is itself limited. That is, thought 
pnwiessivelv overcomes each of its successive limits until limitation itself is linallv 
incorporated into philosophy in the Science of Logic. In this culmination the form oT li ni- 
liidc. tempi >ia lily is alsn Aiiliiciicbcu. In Heidegger's bislniv "I" Being, on the other hand, 
there is not and cannot be any such lin.il reappropriaiion of the hidden. At best there 
can be only a simple recognition of the hidden, non-present limit of all philosophical 
discourse. 

Returning to the main problem, however, how does the epochal character of 
Heidegger's hislory of Being affeci (he relation between that history and the history of 
philosophy? The history of Being is obviously dependent upon Heidegger's critical 
rethinking of the hislory of philosophy, but only in a negative way. The actual content 
that Heidegger gives to his history of Being is both discovered through and different 
from the actual content of the history of philosophy. It is discovered through the tra- 
dition in that it traces what is necessary for each specilic moment in the history of phi- 
losophy. Ii is different from the content of the tradition in that no particular stage in 
the tradition, or even that tradition taken as a whole, thinks what is at issue in the 
history of Being. For whal is at issue in the hislory or Being is no! Being, but the truth 
of Being. The history of Being includes, for example, a history of the ways in which 
temporality functions but is passed over, and must be passed over, in ontology, but iT 
this is the case then it is clear that the history of Being is not simply reducible to the 
history of metaphysics. Rorty 's claim that "this history | (lie history of meiaphvsics| is 
the history of Being" is just false, As was the case in regard to the relation of thinking 
and philosophy, Rorty has conTused an admitted iU'jii'u deuce of Heidegger on the tradi- 
tion with the false proposition that the matter of Heidegger s thinking must be identi- 
cal with the content of the tradition. 

If Heidegger is not committed to the view that the history of Being is reducible to 
the history of metaphysics, then what are we to make of the relation between the 
history of Being and ordinary history ! A simple transitive relation like the one implied 
by Rorty will not do. That is. iT the history of Being is not the history of philosophy, then 
the determination of (lie content of (he history of philusophv bv ordinary histurv dues 
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m>l necessitate, by itself, an equal determination of the content of the history of Being 
by ordinary history, But we can discover the actual content of the history of Being only 
through recourse to the actual content of philosophical though I. Doesn't [his imply the 
dependence in question; Not really. As the history of philosophy and the history of 
Being are correlative, and the history of philosophy and ordinary history are also, at 
least, correlative, there must be some correlation between ordinary hislorv and the 
history of Being. But this correlation would allow for a criticism of Heidegger only if it 
made it impossible io differentiate Being or (more accurately) the truth of Being, from 
beings. That is, if the history of Being were a function of ordinary history, and ordi- 
nary history was not reciprocally a function of the hislorv of Being, then the truth of 
I'.eing would also be a simple function of the actual history of beings. In that case the 
investigation of the hislorv of Being, in Heidegger's sense, could only be an alienated 
and unselfconscious study of the ordinary history of beings. Being and the truth of 
I'.eing w i mid not he- radically tli fie ten! from beings, bin only .ibs tract and alienated ways 
in which a tradition of scholars had indirectly encountered beings. Rorty accepts this 
inference because he thinks of the history of Being as identical with the history or 
metaphysics and further thinks of the history of metaphysics as a function of ordinary 
history. We have already seen, however, that the history of Being is not identical with 
I lie history of metaphysics, for Heidegger. Ciiven this lack of identity. Rorlv's argument 
could work only iT he showed that the history of Being were a function of the history 
of metaphysics. This relationship between the hislorv of Being and the hislorv of meta- 
physics lie does not show, and Heidegger would deny Although there is a correlation 
between an epoch of Being and a positive metaphysical assertion in regard to Being 
itself, which allows Tor the possibility of discovering the content of an epoch of Being. 
a positive metaphysical assertion does not dcii'nuUw. causally or otherwise, the holding 
back which is definitive for an epoch. Rather. Heidegger suggests, the reverse is more 
likely. Thus, even if the history of philosophy is a function of ordinary hislorv. it does 
not follow that the history or Being is a function of ordinary history. An epoch of Being 
is delined by the Meld of openness in which both beings and Being can be manifest in 
the pariieular way they a re in thai epoch. This "clearing," as the truth or place of Being, 
is itself hidden from the period. The correlation between ordinary history and the 
history of Being can he accounted Tor and is necessitated by the fact that the truth of 
Being opens a lield or world of possibility in which the life of peoples, nations, etc.. 
occurs. This implies no priority to either the ordinary historical events and structures 
or to the particular character of the open during a particular temporal period. Nor does 
this correlation make il impossible to distinguish and differentiate beings from the truth 
of Being. 

The history of Being, although discoverable Tor Heidegger in and through the history 
of metaphysics, is not the history of metaphysics. Equally, the history of Being, 
although correlated with ordinary hislorv need not be for Heidegger simply a function 
of ordinary hislorv. We then see that the second main aspect of Rorty s criticism of 
Heidegger Tails to be conclusive. As was the case with the first main aspect of his criti- 
cism (in regard Io the relation ol thinking and philosophy t. Horn's failure to identify 
the dil'fetence between Being and the truth or Being in Heidegger's thought is crucial 
here. If this distinction is ignored, then the history of Being can only be identified w nil 
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the history of metaphysics. If this were (he fuse. Rorlv' s criticism would be cur reel and 
cogent. But as the history of Being is not simply a new version of the history of meta- 
physics. Rorty's criticism must be rejected. 



Conclusion: Heidegger. Rorty, and Appropriation 

Although the aims of this chapter have now been reached, there is still a matter 
involved in the chapter that needs further elucidation. I have somehow managed in 
write a chapter which is primarily concerned with Heidegger but which never once 
speaks of Eiv.'fliiiv or impropriation." 

ft has been suggested throughout this chapter that the real "matter" of Heidegger's 
thinking is nol Bring, but rather the truth of Being. This is not entirely accurate. The 
ultimate concern ol Heidegger's thought is neither Being nor the truth of Being. It is 
appropriation. "What lets the two matters [Being and time] belong together, what 
brings the two into their own and, even more, maintains and holds them in their 
belonging together - the way the two matters stand, the matter at stake - is 
Appropriation." 31 

Why then have I inienlionallv suggested thai the mailer is temporality, or the truth 
of Being? This has been done for the sake of simplicity. Appropriation itself can only be 
grasped in terms of the relation between Being and the truth of Being. As such, it is 
almost totally incomprehensible without a prior thinking of the truth of Being, a think- 
ing which Rorlv's paper lacks. For appropriation opera les for Heidegger precisely in the 
rclalion. ihe belonging logelher. of the two. "The matter at slake |appropriaiio!t| first 
appropriates Being and time into their own in virtue of their relation." 1 " 5 Heidegger 
often speaks of appropriation as the "It" which gives both time and Being. This suggests 
that appropriation is some, third thing, a Being over and beyond Being and time. But 
Ibis suhstaniializaiion of appropriation is a mistake. 'Appropriation neither is. nor is 
Appropriation there." 11 Rather, the mutual opening up and belonging together of Being 
and the truth of Being is at issue in appropriation, and only that. In appropriation 
Heidegger is suggesting an entirely formal" feature of all historical worlds, the differ- 
ence and relation of Being, as presenting and the truth of Being as temporality. A pre- 
liminary attention to ihe truth of Being is thus necessary to open the way to Heidegger'' 
appropriation. Since Rorty s article fails lo give this attention to the (ruth of Being, this 
chapter has attempted lo remedy this lack. To have brought up ilreigiiis prematurely 
would only have muddied the waters. 

Then does this chapter assert thai Heidegger is right and Rorlv is wrong, that "think- 
ing" is possible at the end of philosophy, and that there is indeed a history or Being inde- 
pendent of ordinary history? No. it remains uncommitted in regard to these issues. 
Neither does it suggest that there is no significant difference between Rorty and 
Heidegger. There is indeed such a difference. But Rortv has misidentilicd it. Rorlv thinks 
that the difference between Heidegger and himself lies in Heidegger's insistent consid- 
eration of "Being." This amounts, for Rorty. to the "hope" that even after the end of 
ontology (here might still be philosophy, as thought, which searches for the "holy." 
which while rejecting Ihe tradition, slill looks for something analogous to the real 
world." In an odd way Rorty's interpretation and criticism of Heidegger i 
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Derrida's leading and criticism nf Heideggt- r h>r I 'en id.i. "Ileing" is used bv Heidegger 
as a "unique name." signifying a "transcendental signified." That is. the verb "to be" is 
I bought ill' b. Derrida's Hi-ii.lc-j.Lifi' as having a "lexical" as well as a g la in ma deal func- 
tion, a lexical use which signifies a transcendental Being" in a unique way. This sup- 
in ^ed Heideggenan meaning of Being" amounts, fur Derrida, to a certain "nostalgia" 
fin' presence. In fact, as we have seen, neither of these interpretations can be jusiitied 
in Heidegger's texts. The truth of Being is not Being as presencing. and Lrckpiis is 
nothing outside of the open field in which beings and meanings occur. Heidegger does 
not "hope" for a "real world." nor is he nostalgic concerning presence. Dominique 
Janicaud has made this point persuasively in regard to Derrida's criticism. 

I do not think it right to claim that there ia nostalgia in Heidegger's works. . . . The 

HciuV^LUTian ljvi(/ms lIi>cs not mean am self-chisurc ar selbacbii-vemenl. but rather an 
•.•k-suttikon. My las! words mi 'bis [min! will hi- 'a ken from " ' T: m l' und Being" "Zimi ijvufiiiv 
ai's .v,\ lii'in [|i'i';ar! il;: liiucitimtiiii " which nn mi eh! truuslulc a;: fallows dtsuppiMpnuli.m 
belongs to appropriation as such. I thus do not see how one could assimilate the 
Hcidi-gLU-ilar, ij'i-ii/piis Pi the apprapri'.^inn of presence '" 

But if "Being" in Heidegger is not a "iransceiidental signilied." if Heidegger does not 
hold out any "hope" for a "holy" real world, what then does oppose Heidegger and 
Rorlyr It is precisely the same thing which really distinguishes Rnrtv IVotn Derrida. 1'oib 
Heidegger and Derrida consider the field in which presencing can occur, in Beidegger's 
la i linage the open and appropriation, in Derrida's language "ihffi'iiimr." as worthy of 
1 1 1 ■ ■ l i lj_ 1 1 1 . Heidegger is claiming that I here is a "formal" necessilv involved in any actual 
world of activity and meaning, the opposition and belonging together of Being and 
lime. This clearing and belonging together is approachable for Heidegger through 
si line thing like tianseendenlal argil men la lii>n These arguments do not get us outside 
of our world, however, only into it in a different way. It is this claim and this hope 
which Roily is really denying. "Overcoming the Tradition: Heidegger and Dewey 
unfortunately does not address this issue. 
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Derrida and Heidegger: 
Iterability and Ereignis 

CHARLES SPINOSA 



Followers of Heidegger are likely, when feeling tendentious, to find that l.lerrida's 
rending of Heidegger is self-aggrandizinglv reductionist and that Derrida's work is 
simplv a sophisticated version of what Heidegger diagnosed as nihilistic. Nietzschean. 
lecliiiologiail ihinking. 1 Derrideans. with the encouragement or Derrida himself read 
Heidegger as the forerunner Derrida has outstripped." Derrida. it is said, learned from 
I lie iailure of Heidegger's heroic attempt to overcome metaphysics and. in his bellering 
of Heidegger's deconstruction. has gone well bevoiul Iris teacher. Like compulsive shop- 
pers, Richard Rorty and neo-pragmatists in his mold read both Heidegger and Derrida 
to see how much of each they can buy. It turns out thai all of Heidegger, except early- 
Heidegger's transcendental language and late] 1 Heidegger's nostalgia, can be bough I hv 
the pragmatists: and all of Derrida. except his transcendental language and his auti- 
melaphvsical activism, can be bought as well. This stale of affairs with its partisans and 
compulsive shoppers has stood in the wav of gelling a clear picture of how Derrida and 
Heidegger are really verv close to each other and vet divided bv fundamentally differ- 
ent mluiliuns about how human practices, ami consequently human beings, work. The 
different intuitions show up in how each thinker understands language, in particular 
its moving force, and are focused in the difference between Heidegger's liwiijuis' and 
Derrida's Iterability. Getting clear about what lies behind these terms, then, should give 
us a relatively clear and unmvsterious picture of Heidegger's and Derrida's thought. 
show us lhal we should see I he in both asposi-metaphvsk a I and non- technological, and 
reveal that their unpragmalie content is large enough to make the price of assimilat- 
ing them too exhorbilanl for pragmatists. 4 

First, in order to develop a clear sense of what Heidegger and Derrida are claiming. 
we will need to lay out the meaning of a handful of roughly corresponding terms or 
notions. Ranging from the easy to the more difficult and giving Derrida's iirsl. Ihev are: 
system of differences and equipmenlal totality: trace and phenomenon: difference and 
the truth of being: 1 Derrida's version of Heidegger's ontological difference and the 
metaphysical version of the ontological difference: temporalizafiou into present 
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s and pragmatic temporally: and. finally, temporalization and authentic lem- 
poralization. Then, in this contest, the significance of Iterability and Ereujnis can be 
worked out with particular reference to how both notions fit in with recognizable 
human behavior. Finally, showing how Heidegger and Derrida are neither metaphysi- 
cal nor pragmatic will be a matter of drawing the consequences from the examples of 
Iterability and Ereignis. 



Terms and Positions 

The main point of this section will be to get beyond the polemics and misunderstand- 
ings to show just how close Heidegger's and Derrida s positions are. To do this, the first 
things to adapt to are the two different starting points for their thinking. Derrida typi- 
cally focuses on language as the practice that reveals the most about how we are. 
Heidegger, instead, starts with simple (usually rurali activity such as a craftsman 
working on something in his shop. Bui Ibis difference ought not come to much since 
Derrida says that the deep aspect of language - writing - structures any meaningful 
activity 1 ' and Heidegger thinks of language as a particularly revealing practice. Tliev 
are both. then, starting with meaningful human activity. With no more preamble we 
may examine the first two sets of related distinctions. 

Derrida takes over from Saussure the nolion that language is a system of differences. 
By this. Derrida and Saussure mean that we do not respond to particular phonemes as 
such or to particular meanings as such but thai we encounter word sounds or things 
iposiliviliesl only in lerms of the differences among the phonemes or meanings. Each 
phi>neiiie or meaning is understood only in terms of its difference from the others. This 
nolion is now fairly widely understood. Moreover, we encounter things in terms of a 
whole series of differences that are particularly charged for us; so we might say that 
if for us some of the particularly charged differences are true. ''false, real/imaginarv. 
sensible/intelligible, discovered/invented, perceived remembered, natural/cultural, 
masculine/feminine, then anything we encounter will show up in terms of these 
differences. But we might easily imagine that if at another lime or in a different culture 
hol\ ■profane, saint/sinner replaced the first two charged differences, then things would 
show up differently for us. In living within this alternative set of charged differences. 
we would pass over some things that seem important to us now (such as the ilisdpline 
of science! and other (now trivial) things would show up for us as of fundamental 
imporlance (such as the purity of one's soul). Again, if we replaced holv .■'profane with 
warlike. pastoral and saint ■'sinner with hero- shepherd, then things would show up in 
yet another wholly different way. The point to gel from this is that "in language ihere 
are only differences without positive terms." This is to say. posiin e things like- a saint or 
a sinner onry show up. if they show up at all. as effects of the way a language's differ- 
ences sort things out. 

Heidegger's thinking is very close to this Saussurean Derridean account. Indeed. 
Vi'liei! Heidegger savs that there really is no such thing as "an equipment."" he is m. iking 
I lie same son of pi ihil Derrida makes w lien he say s I ha I language lias no posi I ive terms. 
I Hi i. Heidegger skirls, as was said, with the situation of a craftsman at work in his shop. 
The craftsman shows up as involved in comporting himself in certain ways to make 
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something. He shows up. Iliiil is, in terms of the skills and practices he embodies. And 
for the most part, these are skills and practices Ibr dealing with equipment. But notice 
in terms of his involved activity, which Heidegger fakes as basic, it does not make sense 
to say thai the craftsman encounters a hammer or a nail alone. Rather, he encounters 
them as things in order to secure some planks of wood towards building a chest /i>i the 
sake of enacting himself as. say, a cabinetmaker. The point is that he underbuilds 
nothing, not even himself, independently of everything else in the shop that has some 
role in pursuing his occupation, his involved activity. A particular piece of string good, 
even exceptionally good, for tying together bamboo for making huts in the Smith Sea 
Islands would just not show up for him as such, even if it were hanging on his wall 
above his hammer. It would not show up as having such a use because he has no skills 
or practices Tor making such huts. He would pass over it or see it as waste material or 
as something to use in one of his normal activities. Thus, everything, even the crafts- 
man himself shows up in terms of a context of equipment, a world of involvement, 

The differences between a system of differences and an equipmenial context further 
narrow as we see how Derrida and Heidegger work with these notions. Because nothing 
can show up as wholly independent of either a system of differences or an equipmen- 
ial context. Derrida becomes interested in traces and Heidegger in phenomena. These 
two. traces and phenomena, turn out to be rough Iv equivalent, though Derrida thinks 
that the trace goes beyond the phenomenon." The trace is something thai shows up in 
such a way that it is a ghost or sham of presence: its presence is shown as not reallv 
there: it is. as Derrida says, a "simulacrum" of its presence, it "dislocates itself, displaces 
itself, [and] refers itself"'" The meaning of these claims comes out on two different 
levels. On the lower level, a word shows up as a trace when we respond (oil with sen- 
sitivity to how its meaning is dependent on its context, how. that is. its meaning shift-. 
as its context changes. We are alert to words in (his vvav in reading works of liieraiure 
where we expect that the meaning of its words will change its. say. more of a work is 
read and reread over (he course of a life or lives. On the higher level, the trace refers to 
the wav that no fixed or natural set of charged differences ever comes (o hold sway over 
anv svslem of differences. The "weave of differences" is always changing w it h hi si oiv; 
so the trace also refers to this play ((he changing of (he charged differences) in the 
svslems of difference. (This play, we shall come to see. is d\fit-im:< .'. ! 

Heidegger's phenomenon has precisely the same structure as the trace. It. like the 
trace, is not an appearance or jnsl any old thing showing up, as common sense might 
suggest. Rather, in Heidegger's terms, a phenomenon is "That which already shows 
itself in the appearance as prior to the phenomenon' as ordinarily understood and as 
accompanying it in even case." 1- Heidegger's point here is that the phenomenon he is 
interested in is. in effect, the way skillful coping in an equipmenial totality allows anv 
particular thing to show up. Like Derrida, Heidegger wants to see things in a way that 
is alert to the background understandings, activities, and structures that generate 
them. Both trace and phenomenon, then, are the aspect of anything that reveals how 
its particular context, linguistic and social, allows it to show up, 

For Heidegger, the context that makes it possible fur things to show up is usually 
understood not linguistically but rather as a particular way of being or revealing (a 
style of skillful coping] that is associated with a particular thing. This notion of partic- 
ular ways of being (or revealing) is cashed out differently over the course of Heidegger - 
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career. Bu( even around Ihe period of Bi'Uiij and Time. Heidegger already saw the history 
of the West - at least from Plato onwards - as (he history of understanding being in 
terms of productivity." This meant that the basic practice gtiiding our understanding 
of most other practices was (he practice of a craftsman's produclivitv. his urhiw. So. for 
example, the power of Plato's ideas came from the sense that an idea preceded Ihe ivav 
a craftsman formed his matter. Again, the notion of a Prime Mover or First Cause arose 
from fitting all beings into the mode of those made by a craftsman. This history of pro- 
ductivity took manv different turns starling on I wilh form/matter as the essential dis- 
tinction, moving through essence --existence lo subject/ object 

Thus, phenomena show up not only in terms of a particular use (a hammer is in 
order to hammer, a car to transport oneself), but also in terms of a place in this history 
of being. They manifest a particular historical style of being. So. for example, one might 
linil oneself engaged in a practice I ha I reveal' sumelhing of the pre- Platonic Greek nay 
of being. We might suppose that a kind of training for. and talcing part in. marathons 
mi gill do this, especially if a particular harmonv of thinking and acling is required. 14 
ff we think of early Greek culture as focused by competence, we might find ils way of 
revealing things in certain academic practices where competence alone seems to count. 
Clearly. Ihe sort of revealing in these practices is quite a bit different from Ihe land or 
revealing Ilia I goes on in. sav. psychological testing or oilier subject --'object, disciplinary 
practices. So phenomena that reveal that their showing up itself depends upon one par- 
ticular historical way of making things show up are like the trace in that thev reveal 
that revealing (another word for being) 1 "' in all its multiplicity could not ever be fully 
revealed unless history could be stopped. Here again. Derrida and Heidegger are on all 
fours.'" Derrida even authorizes us to see an identity here, for he claims thai the way 
Heidegger sees a usage [or a practice) is precisely as a trace in Derrida's sense. He only 
doubts that the being of usage or trace may be brought out in terms of a thinking 
dedicated to the essence of being. 1 Derrida has this doubt, as we shall see, because he 
does not read Heidegger intently enough. 

In the course of giving an account of the terms, system of differences, equipmental 
context, trace, and phenomenon, Heidegger s "being" has come up and "diffirance" has 
been implicit. Can a clear sense now be given to these terms? Being amounts to reveal- 
ing practices, which amount to "that on Ihe basis of which beings are already under- 
stood."'" Bui revealing always conies with one particular understanding or truth or 
'' The simplest way to make sense of this is to hear understanding, truth, or 
is style. Heidegger claims that, in the history of the West, we have had one style 
of revealing where things showed up as drawing humans to them, another where 
things showed up as signs telling human beings about creation, another where things 
showed up as objects organized Tor human intelligibility and control by necessary oper- 
ations of the mind, and still others. These are all large-scale differences in Ihe style of 
llie revealing practices. To understand more fully wdiat is meant here by "style." it will 
be easier to look more locally to those slightly different inflections of our general 
modern style in which things are revealed in different ways. We frequently see in our 
classes people whose style is rather careless and sloppy. They encounler chairs as things 
for resting the bodies they are forced to lug around. Work assignments are jobs to get 
done to please someone else, Reading, since it is boring, is best done when something 
else is going on for distraction's sake. This style pervades the lives of these people. The 
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chairs are hard because l hey are not suited to relaxing. Sitting ailenlive.lv erect is just 
not ei way to encounter a chair in this style. Feeling a craftsman- like pride or concern 
about each sentence one is writing just does not lit with this relaxed way of approach- 
ing I lie world. And linallv. poring over a lest for hours, writing summaries of arguments 
and objections in (lie margins, is a skill that has no place within this general way of 
approaching things. For people with different styles, one will pass over some Ihings that 
will shim up as crucial for another. In (he cross-cultural limit, one person will live in a 
verv different world from another. Since a style or revealing is the source and ground 
of how things show up. Heidegger thinks of it as an understanding of the truth or the 
essence of being. 

Difference conies very close to Heidegger's notion of revealing (being) once we make 
adjustments fur seeing things in terms of systems of differences instead of practices or 
components. Derrida writes: 



n of referral in iienem 

■ an J lawfully, every con cop! Is i asm bed in a chui n or in a system within which 
it refers to the other, (o other con cup is. N menus of I he syslcmiiuc pkiv ■ if differences. Such 
a play. iltW'raii;:' is I bus no longer simply a con cup I but r.i'hcr I be possibility of concep- 
iuality, of a conceptual process and system in general. 21 

nif/i'iuucL' is the non-full, non-simple, sir act ore J a nil iliourunii.iiaiL: nrigin of differences." 

The point here is that differance is the movement that shirts the charges of particular 
differences (or re- constellates them) in any particular system of differences. As such, it 

is responsible for the particular set of important differences in any particular system al 
any lime. This movement or play in any system of differences can be clarified in various 
ways. Bui for now, the way this dlliniiucc works may be shown by looking at what is 
supposed lo happen when Derrida shifts the charge in the speech/ writing difference. 
Instead of seeing writing as di Herein from anil a deferred form of speech. Derrida wan Is. 
in the Hi si instmue. 1 ' writing to become the dominant term so thai we see speech as an 
imitation of and as derived from writing. 

Derrida is not trying to tell us that in the course of history, writing came first and 
then speech came as a representation of writing. Rather, he argues I ha I Ihe important 
feature of language is the way il bridges particular contexts, not the way it can be used 
as a tool to get someone nearby to do something. To put this as concretely as possible. 
Derrida claims that the request by the surgeon for a scalpel when he says. Scalpel. 
and the response of the nurse of handing the surgeon a scalpel is eniin'lii a derivative 
aspect of language, (And Derrida would argue this is no matter whether this use of lan- 
guage were glossed in terms of words indicating or pointing out things or as calling 
upon or activating particular skills for handling things." 4 ! In fact, he would say any lan- 
guage use from the interior monologue to that of a close group of Mends who are all 
sharing in a common project covers up the aspect of language that drives it. For in these 
situations, all the participants are already involved in ihe same practice. What is impor- 
tant about language. Derrida claims, is that it bridges different practices. The point of 
saving I h.il an expression has meaning is to say that the expression retains that 
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meaning from one context to ilie next. So, to go back to the surgeon example, saving 
"scalpel" does not get at what is linguistic in language, according in llerrida. For with, 
a little more training and practice with the same nurse, this surgeon and nurse might, 
in the general course of Ihings. work so well together that the surgeon need never say 
anything at all. The nurse might follow the procedure so well that when the surgeon 
holds out his hand, she finds herselT already handing him the right scalpel. Handing 
lite surgeun lite scalpel duild becuine as una r lieu la led as all I lie various wavs of cutting 
the surgeon does in response to different textures of llesh and so on. What language 
does, the word "scalpel" in particular, is open the practice of surgical cutting to all sorts 
of other practices, like purchasing more scalpels from scalpel salesmen after the oper- 
ation and allowing the surgeon to tell the hospital newspaper reporter that he saved 
the president's life by using a scalpel, and so on. This, Derrida thinks, is the defining 
aspect of language, and it is the aspect emphasised in writing, which is regularly used 
when two people are not working together in the same practice. Speech misses this 
point. Moreover, in having a culture where speech is understood as primary - aphono- 
cenlric culture -we are predisposed to think or ourselves as always involved in the same 
practice and to ignore all the differ en I practices being bridged. 1'v shifting (lie i. barge 
of the speech/writing distinction, speakers ought, in the Mrs! instance, to begin to see 
all the different practices being bridged. And, indeed, this seems to be happening. We 
speak now about mosaics and not melting pots. But, we want to object. Derrida did not 
get us to talk in terms of mosaics by reversing the charge of the speech/writing dis- 
tinction. But this would be precisely Derrida's point. Of course, he did not do it. He. as 
Heidegger would also sav. simply marked [or remarked upon) a shift thai was taking 
place anyway No person controls dilierimce. That would be like thinking that someone 
controls language We might as well say that a new way of revealing is happening - 
this amounts to putting Derrida's insighl about dllTeian<\' into Heidegger's language. 
And so far. that is as far as Derrida's and Heidegger's intuitions have, been worked out. 
nothing is left out by this translation. 

Why then is Derrida not content to speak as Heidegger- There are two reasons that 
keep pelting confused with one another. The first is thai Derrida simply litis a mistaken 
view of part of what Heidegger argues and the second is because of a profound differ- 
ence. Before we get to the profound difference, the confusion must be cleared up. This 
can be done by gelling straight about the onlologieal difference, or ontological differ- 
ences, since. Tor Heidegger. Ihere are really two. The metaphysical version of the onto- 
1' 'gk a I difference is (be difference between being, as the m<iM general quality "f beings 
iv, liii.h Heidegger Nome limes '.alls beingnessi. and particular beings. Heidegger lliinks 
thai from Anaximande.r on. the West has understood this metaphysical difference 
as that between Presence (the most general quality of beings) and present things. 
Heidegger gives at least two different accounts of whv (his happened and of its neces- 
sity. The simplest account to understand, though it seems to have the least necessity 
about it, is the one, already mentioned, (ha! Heidegger developed earlv in his career. 
Thinkers, be savs. le tided to understand ihings showing up in terms of (he (hen-cur rent 
practices of production. The paradigmatic being was the one produced by the crafts- 
man, something I ha I. once finished, could stand a lone without needing anv more work: 
consequently, all beings were understood in terms of coming to presence i being crafted) 
and presence (the qualilv of existing fully and independently or a creator-craftsman). 
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After all. in a tool- ma king, competence-centered culture, Heidegger would argue, pres- 
ence, or the quality of being linished and ready for use. should seem (he most general 
quality of anything at all. And just as Heidegger sees productive practices, in their 
various inlleelions. dominaling the West, so presence shows up under various inflec- 
tions as (he UK'S) general quality of beings. 

So far the account given of Heidegger's ontological difference concerns what 
Heidegger understands as the melaphvsical version of the onlological difference. 
Focusing on Ihis aconuil. Herri da is led In Ihink dial Heidegger's con iribn lion is almost 
entirely li mi led lo llieina living explicillv for llie lirsl lime thai Western thought is con- 
slituted by thinking the presence or the present and then forgetting the distinction 
between presence and the present." 1 Derrida sets himself off from Heidegger by claim- 
ing that he is the one wdio first tries to understand the space within which the differ- 
ence between presence and the present may be thought: "it is the determination of 
being as presence or as beingness that is interrogated by the thought of t&ffermce," he 
writes."" But Heidegger himself understood that he was attempting to think (he disclo- 
sive space or clearing in which this metaphysical understanding of the difference 
between being and beings could show up. For Heidegger this space is the one opened 
up by the real onlological difference, the one between being as revealing and the 
revealed. Indeed, in his later works. Heidegger's i funking of this deeper ontological dif- 
ference lakes two tracks. He thinks ihrough Ihe hislorv of the West as the history or 
being in order to see the different modes of revealing and to get a sense of how they 
happen, how, that is, they are "sent" by revealing or being ilself. And. second, he looks 
al marginal practices in Ihe Wesl where Ihings are revealed in wavs thai do nol lil with 
the dominanl understandings of being guided by productive practices." Indeed, as a 
matter of terminology, when thinking about the way things show up in marginal prac- 
tices, he does not speak in terms of presenting or productivity but rather in terms of 
bestowal anil gathering. (The meanings of these two terms wdll be worked out in the 
discussion of temporality.) 

Since Derrida mistakenly thinks that Heidegger merely thinks of being as presenc- 
ing and the ontological difference as the difference between presence and Ihe present 
his distinction between his project and Heidegger's turns out to be no distinction at all. 
His project, in fact, agrees entirely with Heidegger's. This can be seen fairly elearlv bv 
looking a! the contrast Derrida draws between himself and Heidegger: "the history of 
being, whose I hough I engages Ihe lireco- Western loijos such as il is produced via the 
onlological difference, is but an epoch of the diapherein." 1 " If for diapherein we read 
Heidegger's omolofiiail difference and not the metaphysical one. we have Derrida repro- 
ducing Heidegger. To get at their profound difference, we must develop an understand- 
ing of how Heidegger sees non- metaphysical revealing: that is, how he understands 
revealing from early to late in terms other than presenting. We must see, in other words, 
how Heidegger's understanding of human practices as temporal leads to things 
showing up in terms of bestowing and galhering. For this we must turn to Uerrida's 
and Heidegger's sense of temporality. 

Both Derrida and Heidegger think our everyday way of encountering time is mis- 
leading and consequently draws us to inadequate temporal understandings."* For 
Heidegger, our inadequate formulations of time come from our absorption in handling 
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things. In our involved comportment, we organize things according in what is appro- 
priate when. "It is appropriaie lo pin I lie bandies on iifui we make the drawers." our 
cabinetmakers say, "The varnish takes as long to dry as it takes for me to build this rack 
for the top shelf," another cabinetmaker might add. Both these statements reveal an 
understanding!]!" lime in terms of ii particular sense of what ullimnielv should get done 
(the cabinet should be made I. what has already been done (supplies have been collected 
and the wood has been varnished), and what the ultimate goal and what has been done 
leave open for one's current occupation (building drawers or making the rack). As these 
statements shew, in doing what is appropriate, we articulate our activity according in 
a temporality where the present is or first importance and where the future and past 
show up as a matter of taking stock of where we are in the process. Heidegger argues 
that the lime of the philosophers, with its divisible nows and the rest, derives from this 
pragmatic time. ! " 

Derrida describes a similar sense of normal time, only, as expected, his model is not 
based on artisans working hut on a philosopher reading a text very closely He writes: 

(he movement of si gni Meat ion is possible ,mh if each so-culled "present" element, each 
element appearing on the scene of presence, is rein Led lo something other than itself, 
(hereby keeping within itself the mark of the pasl element, anil alreudi letting itself be 
vitiated by the mark nf its relation to the future element this trace being related no less to 
what is called the future than to what is called (he past, a mi cansli'ahag what is called the 
present by means of this very relation to what it is not: whal i! absolulely is not. not even 
a past or a future as a modified present. " 

Heidegger would find this account too abstract: Derrida s present is exceedingly close 
to a now point. But Derrida saves hisaceounl, from a Heideggerian attack, first by think- 
ing in terms of an actual activity - close reading - and, second, by realizing that the 
past and the future are not modified present moments but part of the structure of the 
activity of having any meaningful experience at all. For a meaningful experience 
cannot be a wholly unique (wow) moment but. for the sake of intelligibility, must 
ahvavs sort with other similar or identical experiences and become the ground for other 
meaningful experiences. 12 

That both Derrida and Heidegger think that these relatively pragmatic accounts of 
lime are inadequate points to an important claim for bolh of them. As is well known, 
Heidegger holds that there is authentic and inauihentic temporalizing (and activity). 
For Derrida. likewise, human activity (writing) has in it something like a hierarchy But 
Derrida has regularly been seen as someone who demolishes all hierarchical distinc- 
tions, Could he have one of his own? We need to see lirsl what is at stake in higher- 
order kinds of temporalizing. 

For Heidegger what makes human aeilivilv distinctive is not that it is so good at pro- 
ducing things or even that in any culture (or equipmenlal context I all the activity is 
coordinated. Rathe] 1 , lie is in teres led in two things. First, he notes that the coordinated 
activity of any culture (or equipmental context) has a particular style, which we 
describe ill meaningful wavs. and. second, ilia I slvle can change. So, for example, pro- 
ductivity comes in various sorts of styles. Producing can occur in the style of subjects 
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and objects where things are accomplished by large organizations in which each 
member works on some little task. We have. then, individual subjects that need to be 

controlled and uninteresting interchangeable objects (neither things inn 1 linished 
works). This description obviously amounts to production as Foucault describes it in a 
disciplinary society where each worker engages in pari of (he project and is watched by 
a mighty panoptic subject. Or producing could occur in the way of the small eral'ismaii 
who gets drawn by a particular piece of material to work it in a certain wav. He might 
very well see (he chair as coming ou I of the wood. His skilled labor reveals what the wood 
can do. These different styles of production would show up. especially according in later 
Heidegger, as radically different ways of being or of revealing. The Tact that there are 
Midi different styles in our history shows as well that these shies change. That there are 
shies of revealing and that they change is what Heidegger thinks is most important 
about revealing. Moreover, it is the activity of holding ou to a style, including holding on 
toil in such a wav that il changes, thai pr ov ides the ground lor a ul lien lie I empora lining. 

The paradigmatic experience of this kind of temporalizing is. for Heidegger, receiv- 
ing a new vision of how things are, [hiding a story that makes sense or your life, linding 
that your puttering around at something has linallv clicked and now you can do it as 
you never could before. From early to late, Heidegger describes this kind of temporaliz- 
ing as a receiving, a bestowal, or allotment, and with any bestowal or allotment goes a 
gathering together or a consolidating of the new sense of things." Here we may see 
bestowal or allotment as a wav of describing what we mean when we say. about some 
interpretation or some way of doing things that really works, "ft just came to me" or 
"ft just dawned on me that ..." 

Gathering is Heidegger's name for the way the new insight or the new way of doing 
s< ime t lung brings all (he disparate aspects of the matter or activity together. When, lor 
instance, we suddenly get a new reading of a text, part or getting the sense that our 
new reading is illuminating is the activity of collecting together in terms of the new 
reading all sorls of aspecls of the text we had ignored or forced into shape before. This 
sort of activity- is, at least, a good first approximation of this gathering. 4 This general 
activity of bestowal and gathering, though, has a particular temporal structure. A 
bestowal is a case where the future has opened up and bestowed or allotted some new 
way of dealing with all the things that we were dlrcadii coping with. This opening up 
upon what is already Heidegger thinks, is the structure of the authentic future and 
past. The presenl then shows up as the activity of coming alive to one's coping beca use 
of the new clarity that has been bestowed upon it. This present is a matter not of seeing 
what to do now but of sensing, perhaps even celebrating, how every thing fits together. 
We get a rough sense of this difference between the pragmatic present and the authen- 
tic present by comparing the way Ihings show up as present to be worked on when we 
are carrying out chores as opposed to the way things show upas present during a toast 
at a wedding feast when the entire life of the couple and ourselves are there in the artic- 
ulation of the occasion. A more t'ullv developed concrete example that shows how this 
bestowing/gathering lemporalizing works and is related to the temporality of produc- 
ing things should put these matters in order. 

Many people, but men in particular, in my generation worked throughout college 
and professional school in order to establish lives with large amounts of persona! ease 
and nonchalance. Our activity in the classroom, our jobs, our love lives were all held 
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together bv a general style of producing a freedom from the ties that would force us into 
compromises we did not wan! to make. This meant that we worked very hard to develop 
in dies fur ourselves in our public lives. In our private lives, ire worked on the little things 
that we could control. We developed sophisticated cooking skills, gitrdening skills, 
home- repair skills, personal li nance skills, athletic 'kills, skills fur easy- going romances, 
and iill the tastes I ha I go a long Willi -ill of these, i'.ul slowly life skirled to dull. And sud- 
denlv slatting a family has come lo maiiv men my age to seem just the thing to do. But 
it is not the idea or concept of starling a family that comes lo this group of men. Rather. 
sudden! 1 ., life is fell as something directed towards having a familv. In the light of this 
future, everything lakes on a new look. All the sophisticated skills now show up in an 
intensified, collected way as means of forming a lumilv where the husband need not 
dominate his wife and where the father can nurture the baby. So having a family has 
come out of the future to make sense of the past and to redirect the current ways of 
coping \\ i ill things, viclding an i tile use feeling of tile connectedness or integrity of all 
the small skills. So, yes, it is still appropriate to boil the water before putting in the pasta. 
Inn before it ivas appropriate in order lo produce (in terms of lived sentiments I pasia 
with precisely the right id deiite texture. Now : it is appropriate in order to produce tin 
terms of lived sentiments) the right familv moment. So it is in this sense that authen- 
tic temporalizing - the temporality of receiving a particular general meaning or style 
-is the source of pragmatic temporalizing — the temporality of the why things show up 
in terms of coping with them.' 1 Authentic temporalizing is the source of what makes 
pragmatic lime count Tor something. Put another way. bestowing and gathering are the 
source of presenting. 

Herri da's full account of temporalizing iliffci s quite a bil, and even explicitly, from 
Heidegger's, and it is in terms of this difference that we may begin lo see his profound 
disagreement with Heidegger. As we have seen, Derrida focuses on shifts in the charged 
differences in a system of differences. These shifts are the activity - though. Derrida 
insisis. n, .I activity in (he regular on lie sense of the word - of diflhunce. Moreover; he 
argues that these shifts cannot be directly experienced. This is what he means when he 
says that dlffemutf cannot be thought on the basis of the present. And so far he makes 
good sense. No one experiences the actual shift in vision and feeling entailed by falling 
in love, Though once we are in love, we realize that our way of dealing with things and 
people has changed lour world changed i. In a like manner, once any one of Derrida' s 
shifts has occurred, we find ourselves belatedly making sense or things according to the 
new ordering occasioned hv the shift. This is what Derrida means when he talks about 
an essential belatedness in our lives. But. although we may reorder various projects or 
our lives around the shift in the plav in the system of differences, we do not and cannot 
bring the shift itself into present direel experience in that reordering. For litis reason. 
Derrida claims that Heidegger's gathering, collecting in a newlv inlensilied way the- 
me, ining of the bestowal or shift, ought not to count as a genuine part or authentic 
temporalizing. For that gathering could only disguise the radical unevpeiienceable 
quality of (he shift. Thus, thinking in terms of bestowal or allotment is a mistake 
because the inileciion of both of those terms makes sense only if gathering or regath- 
ering is a genuine activity, rather than a cover-up of a radical shift. Take away the gen- 
uineness of gathering, and the change that the terms "bestowal" and "allotment" get 
at becomes better depicted as a relieving las in one guard relieving another) 1 " or as a 
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displacing nl' i.nie world with another. For Derrida. then, an adequate account of tem- 
poralizing sees it as a matter or constantly trying to make sense of, or take account of. 
some completely incomprehensible advent in our lives. Our present, then, is always 
belated, always following a past advent that we cannot comprehend. The future, on a 
lirsl impression, bifurcates, either looking like mure belaied activity trying to clarify the 
pasi shift or looking totally incomprehensible and showing up as the possibility of an 
iiHi'inpreheiisihle shift. 1'i.tl. nil ^ecuiid though!, anv at'cmml of a totally incnmpre- 
hensible futural shift will be understood in the terms of the current belated activity, so 
the future will show up as an impure advent, indescribable and already falsely 
described. 

Derrida says that a life lemporalized (his way would look like accounts of life given 
bv Nietzsche and Freud. For simplicity's sake, the picture of one or Freud's compulsives 
will do here. The Ralman. for instance, finds himself moving about stones in the path 
of his girlfriend's carriage and each lime justifying what he is doing in clever ways, Bui 
the point of Freud's account is that the Rat man is responding to something uncon- 
scious, as Derrida says, a shift in a system of differences lhal could never be conscious. 
ft is wholly other. " So the poor Ratman's attempts at consolidation or gathering are 
wholly out of touch with what motivates them. 

This sort of talk, and example, may seem unpersuasive to Heideggerians. And shift- 
ing from the Freudian model to the Nietzschean one is not likely to help very much. 
But Herrida's point becomes more trenchant if put in Heidegger's let ins. An aspect of 
Heidegger's being (characterized here as human practices for revealing things 
and peoplel is that new understandings of being (new ways of revealing] are sent, but 
this sending cannot be responded to in the way we generally respond to a thing. In 
responding (u ,i style i >]' revealing in tile practices, human beings <:<in al best deal 
more consistently with things and people in a way more appropriate to the general 
style. Presumably this means dropping the old, worn-out ways of treating things and 
people and developing new ones. So men in my generation stop dealing with things in 
terms of personal growth and freedom and start dealing with them in terms of 
family and fatherhood. (The arugula. which made every salad a hit. now shows up as 
something the children have to be taught to like. I But all of this activity. Derrida 
objects, has to do with things. It is not aimed at the revealing practices or, even more 
important, at the way a particular wuv of revealing comes about. II wholly misses the 
shift. True temporalizing ought to get at the temporal structure of our activity when 
we are attending u> revealing itself, and (hat occurs, he argues, strictly in terms of our 
experience of belatedness. Any other relation to revealing such as the gathering 
involved in reordering one's dealing with the old everyday matter of one's life is 
"forbidden ": 

The structure of delay in effect forbids lhal one make of Icir.porn ligation ircmjwi^uiiiH! a 
simple dialed ical co inpli can or. af the l:\ ing present as an onginun and unceasing si n- 
Ihesis-a synthesis constantly di reeled back on it sea', gathered is; on itself :;nd gathering. ■'" 

Which view is righl- Hoes it make sense to claim, as Heidegger does, lhal gathering is 
a genuine aspect of the human activity of responding to one's revealing practices? Or 
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in us) we agree with Derrida Ihul nowav nl dealing with 1 LiL lills Cein put us into a special. 
authentic relation with the current way of revealing- The point here will not be to 
answer these questions, bul rather to make them shim' up in very concrete ways as two 
very different pictures of how the revealing practices work. To see this difference con- 
cretely, we must turn to Iterability and Ereigtris. 



Iterability and Ereignis 

The main points or this section will he to show (at why Derrida sees revealing practices 
(the system of differences or writing) as only authentically revealing when the prac- 
tices or system is changing its way of revealing (as it always is at one speed or another), 
and |b| why Heidegger thinks that authentic revealing occurs when one is simplv in 
(ouch Willi the current i/;»;>n>;'N</ir' way or revealing (and therefore implies thai Inert; is 
a certain deep stability in the revealing practices). 

Iterability reveals best Derri da's sense of the constant change of charged differences. 
Put another way. Iterabililv shows (hat language or any meaningful practice can only 
manifest itself if structured by tliffmiwe. How does this work? Derrida's argument 
begins rather simply, Repeating or recalling or reporting, he argues, is implicit in any 
human speech practice. In fact, some variant of repealing is implicit in any meaning- 
ful human practice whatsoever. For a meaningful event, either a speech act or a vision 
or a mood or whatever, could only be meaningful if we had some way of getting at it. 
■ >l bringing it to our attention, independent of the original context in which il occurred. 
(This point was made before with the surgeon example, t If some event were so unique 
that it could not be prescinded from its context and did not show up for us with this 
potential already apparent then we could not have any means of recalling il outside or 
that original context. And even if we were to return toils original context and the event 
were to recur, we could have no w.iv of identifying it as the same event we experienced 
before. Without marking (he experience in some way thai is at least partiv independent 
of the context of the experience, we would simply be awash in the experience each lime 
it was repeated. Derrida wants us to think of language and meaningful experience as 
innately inter textual; this is jus! to say thai we could have no way or identifying anv 
experience at all even in the first instance, if it did not show up. somehow, already pre- 
scinded Ironi its context. Without such abslra cling, an experience would remain w holly 
embedded and unnoticed to begin with. In arguing (his wav I lerrida is on all lours wilh 
at least one interpretation of Wittgenstein's private language argument. He simplv tells 
us that signs, meanings, or experiences must be recognizable outside of their original 
context in order to be meaningful, 

Derrida adds, though, that this feature of meaning practices, this Iterability-. shows 
that the meaning of words or experiences cannot be controlled by 1 he speaker. In the 
lirst instance all this means is that as soon as a speaker's words leave his mouth, others 
will determine them according to their own lights. But this claim does not seem to 
reveal very much. For most of human experience shows that this difference in under- 
standing is relatively minimal, except when yen' complicated ideas are being expressed, 
s to another, removed from (he original situation, that, for 
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instance, he heard A make an ungenerous comment regarding B the day before, the 
identities of A and B and of ungenerous comments are altered only In [he slightest 
degree ; i s the context changes from A and his intimates on the first day to one of As 
inii males and an outsider mi the second day. The degree of As ill- temper towards 1' may 
be understood to he slightly greater or less than in fact it was. But. for the most part. 
I lie identities remain fairly stable, or else change occurs in predictable ways as words 
are reported from context to context. Now if the report were of a very difficult 
text's meaning or the contexts crossed large historical or cultural distances, then the 
disparity of understanding from context to context might be greater but. generally 
speaking, different contexts are not all that different or are well coordinated with each 

Derrida claims, however, that the changes in meaning attendant upon Iterability are 
mure radical than our simple eommonsensieal account would suggest. He wants to 
exhibit from the phenomenon of Iterability not only that the receiver may misunder- 
stand tile speaker's meaning but also that the speaker never really controls his meaning 
even for himself at the very beginning, The meanings of his own words might change 
for him at the very instant he speaks them. This is quite a telling claim, if it can be jus- 
lilied. so, first, let us see that Derrida in fact makes it. Here Derrida starts with the 
normal view that a mark, a saying, will be less stable the greater the distance from its 
original utterance, but then he adds that he has merely put things this way for peda- 
gogical reasons: 

What holds - for the receiver holds also ier ihe smii' misaris far the sender or (he producer. 
To write is to produce a mark thai will cans Li lulu a set"! .if much: ne which is productive in 
turn, and which my future disappearance will a at. in peine: pic. harder :u lis functioning. 
.-. i I'i cri n g things and itself to he read and to he rewritten. When I say "my future disap- 
pearance" ... it is in order In render (las praposiliori tin ire immediately acceptable. I ought 
to be able lo sin | instead a;'| my disappearance pare ana simple, ur.i pieirjirr. (nice in general. 
e i/ti' lioiiprcaciiie a/ )i\:_i miiTiaa; a/' .vi'.a/.y saiaj':!, 1 :;, 1 ;; ? i j . ■. f r ^ ■ r ■ ,- ^ y i: [ , r . of my wish to 
3, from the emission or production of the mark. n 

To drive this slightly muddled point home, that in the general case, the speaker is not 
present to his own meaning and hence the subject is not the ground of his meanings. 
Derrida adds: "the situation of the writer ... is. concerning the written text, basically 
the same as that of the reader." 4 " 

To develop an intuition of what Derrida thinks of as the general case of language 
use or of having meaningful experiences, a concrete example is needed. We need to see 
an example of a speaker's words actitaihi changing the context that gives meanings lo 
his words, pulling thai eontexl out from under him. To see this, suppose we have a newlv 
arrived Easterner in California who finds that people seem to misunderstand his jokes, 
are rather numb to his ideas, seem to respond to the things he says with the wrong 
affects, and soon. His mood would he one of confusion, irritation, annoyance. He would 
feel, in general, out of sorts, and things would show up to him in this way. as either per- 
petuating his view that things are all slightly off in California or thai Californians show 
signs here and there of getting with it. Everything he says or feels about himself he 
would understand in the context of this mood. But as he speaks more and more, he 
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mighi very well liud himself uttering words that before he had only used in a joking 
wiiv back in the East, in imitation of, say. Woody Allen, and now too so far as he clearly 
intends them it is to repeat them in this same old way. "I guess I'm just not laid back." 
he says. Hut. suddenly, precisely as lie utters these words, everything changes. He sees 
that, in actual living tact and not just as a matter of course, he is not laid back and dial 
is why people have been misunderstanding him. his gestures, and his expressions gen- 
erally. In uttering these words, he sees himself as transformed. He understands his being 
anew and with clarity. Moreover, the people who were numb, cold, and impossible to 
get through to now show up as laid back, as having a different but delinable vviiv of 
being. His mood suddenly shifts from being mil of sorts k> being focused and curious 
about the new world lie is adventuring inlo Indeed, in the course of uilering res inois 
jusles. the meaning or the very words has changed and so has the speaker's idenlhv 
and his context. 41 

This, I think, is what we ought to take as the paradigmatic Iterridean experience of 
language and other meaningful experiences. It is one where the meaning of our sen- 
tences, such as it is. transforms us. It does not gel at something that we already are but 
transforms us in a way that just happens to lit with our circumstances. It is for this 
reason that Derrida can say that ilifferance is not a word or a concept/ 2 It is supposed 
to transform us and consequently itself when it is used. It is also for this reason that 
Derrida can claim that the human subject is a function of language/' A speakct is 
created and recreated in his or her speaking, lint the speaker is never ultimately the 
center or meaning giver of his or her speech. 

One small and one larger point now need to be made. First, if language transforms 
us in this way. then it may seem to do so because it is a resource rich with meanings. 
Hut to think this i. precisely to mis' I ienid.i s point. Meanings are not stable, but gen- 
erate new meanings only loosely related to the old, This transformational working of 
language impoverishes any rich sense of meaning. Another way to put this is to say 
that meaning for Derrida ought to be experienced as wonder and not as something that 
coordinates our practices, that makes (hem resonate together. Meaning is wonder not 



Second, we should like to see an argument for why an experience that most people 
would take to be marginal at best should be understood by Derrida to be the most deeply 
revealing and indeed, in some sense, the most typical case of language use/ 4 Before 
presenting an argument we should see. again, that it is in fact the case that Derrida sees 
language or revealing practices as transformational. Here, in one of Derrida's most 
recent writings, he tells us that although the norms of minimal intelligibility change 
slowly, they are always in the process of changing and have only been slowed bv 
unnatural cultural power formations such as. one may assume, logocentrism and 
phallocentrism: 

(he norms of minimi;! iuiodiiiihilili lire not absolute and ahisloneal. bn( merely more 
stEibk- thai; i iUuts. They depend a pi hi si-ciiHsislilu'!' 'iii.il cuiidi'i'ins. ho nee upon nonnal- 
anil relations of power (h;: r . by esse nee ure mobile ami Ion nil e J a pun complex conventional 
structures that in principle may be imah &_■:!. deconstructed am: trail stormed: and, In Fact, 
(hese structures are in (lie process of transfonump ; he in selves profoundly and. above all. 
very rapidly . . . "tk<. oils"! nation" ujirtiht i'li-. i fa. ■■; a fa , ';':■ a :on on the move/ 1 
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The picture that we see here is that the shared practices 4 " that allow for things and 

people to show up it" become intelligible). iT left to their own nature, would change in 
a more rapid and noticeable way than they do today. This is to say that Ilerabiliiv as 
exempli lied above " on Id shov, ii.se II in normal language use. I'.nt [lie wor kings of intel- 
ligibility are jelled or gummed up. and the culprit for gumming up the works is meta- 
physial! practices. I he hold of which deconslruclion will weaken. (Here we glimpse the 
political side of de-construction that neo-pragmaiisl commentators of Derrida such as 
Fish and Rorlv slight/ ) But this brings us back to our original question: \vh\ believe 
at all that our revealing practices are nalurallv in a state of flux." 

The best place to turn Tor Derrida' s reasons Tor this claim is his recent writing on the 
k\w.*'' His point in this legal writing is to clarify the indelerminancv in the meaning of 
judicial decisions According to Derrida, as we might expect, this indeterminancy of 
meaning is due (o (he poverty of meaning that exists in any meaningful experience. 
(For meaningful experience is. as described, transformational, full of wonder, and not 
resonant.) So interpreting the law. on the level Derrida describes it. is much like any 
other form of interpretation. Following this line of thought, Derrida, iirst. makes the 
Vi iiigensieinian point"' thai laws | rules in general) cannot determine their own inter- 
pretation. They can only show up as determinate againsi a background of practices or 
form of life (system of differences) that determines them in one way or another. But the 
fact I hat we have a judicial system wilh Ian 1 vers and judges' rulings and the rest shows 
that our practices for revealing people and things do not fully determine any particu- 
lar j- li if- And. indeed, no particular single sei oi practices could 1'ullv determine llie 
meanings of any set of laws or rules, because meaningful words, signs, rules, etc.. 
depend, as has been argued, on having implicitly a soi [ oi impo\ erished geiieialilv I ha I 
bridges (and generates newi contexts or sets of practices.""' So far so good. But how is 
it that these revealing practices work at all, since they do not work according lo any 
rational rules that could be set out? 

Derrida sees the determination of a law in everyday life as occurring by means of a 
running logelher or compel! lion of examples. ' exemplary rulings si Ida led in the pas! . 
each claiming priority and singularity, wilh one winning 1 he day a I a par lieu far insianl 
because of some contingent likeness lo the present situation, "We are," Derrida says, 
noting our general condition, "in a realm where, in the end. there are only singular 
examples N'Hhing is absolutely exemplary.""" Roughly Ihe piciui'e that 1 lerrida sels up 
is one where in interpreting - that is. in the activity of giving meaning to particular 
things and people — human beings understand new things in terms of how close they 
come to one or another formerly experienced Ihing. Something shows up as a bird 
because ii comes closer (lor some wholly contingent, momentary reason) lo examples 
of birds than examples of insects or man-made flying objects. One chess master might 
think that the feel and lay of pieces on the chess board require move A and another 
chess master might think the same situation requires move B, because one master has 
habilu.iled himself (o .1 ^lightly different set of examples from those that the oilier 
master has habituated himself to." 1 ' 

This picture, sketchy as it is. should now give us clear grounds for seeing how 
Derrida's thought holds together. First, if the background practices Tor revealing work 
by using a loosely coordinated cache of examples (here Derrida has replaced sets of 
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charged diiirif iU'o wiili caches el' eva tuples 1. Iheii shifts in the relative exemplar* ness 
of various examples ought lo happen frequently. Indeed, any particular inierpivtin:.'.. 
speaking, writing, whatever, would involve a complicated assignment of more weight 
to certain examples and less weight to others. Doing this would u nder stand ably 
produce a sense of wonder at the change in the way things and people show up. So the 
experience of transformation implied in seeing I lei ability ;is (lie central feature of lan- 
guage ought to happen more regularly. We can also see now why it does not. 

Under the delusive metaphysical regimen that tells us that we ought to have a 
secure, fundamental vvav of inlet pie ling Ihings. we have grown lo ignore and repress 
experiences that would make us aware of this jostling around of examples. So. for 
instance, if experience in our culture is set up so that men normally take a firm 
judicial decision with clear winners and losers as the most exemplary kind of decision 
and women normallv lake as paradigmatic a tentative compromise that tries to accom- 
modate the needs of all those involved, then we will determine that the way women 
understand decisions bespeaks infirmity and a weak will. A man who suddenly 
has a womanish response to a decision is clearly, at best, having a bad day. Social 
structures supporting this invidious distinction are the sort of non-natural, meiaphvs- 
icallv inspired structures thai Derrida claims vvt have set in place. It is clear as well thai 
dec< instruction, which makes us sensitive to small changes in what is exemplarv and 
to how certain examples are unnaturally maintained, is a movement that will loosen 
the hold of the unnatural metaphysical, logocentric, phallocentric structures. 
Presumably, its goal is not to demolish these structures so much so as to weaken their 
hold and to put them in their place, to let them be employed only when properly 

solicited. 

Finally, we may now see. too. how this view of the Iterability in the revealing prac- 
tices fits with Derrida's view of temporality. Derrida. we remember, saw true temporal- 
izing as an effect of belatedness. The notion w r as that understanding (in the normal 
sense) occurred as an after-effect of the wonder of a meaning- giving event. And con- 
solidating the effects of a par lieu lav meaning- giving event was a privative kind of activ- 
ity, Now we see that Derrida makes these claims because he understands these 
background revealing practices as working by means of loosely coordinated examples 
whose authorilv shifts to accord with the different sorts of situations in which people 
find themselves. These shifts in relative authorilv are experienced as the primary mean- 
ingful or wonderful event, and Ihev are primarv because Ihev manifest most lullv the 
unstable nature of the practices. The consolidating that does, in fact, take place covers 
up the looseness or the coordination or the practices and consequently does not con- 
stitute a deep response to the practices that reveal things and people. 

In contrast. Heidegger considers the clearing or background practices that reveal 
people and things lo be lightly coordinated, and linds that this coordination does not. 
in the richest instances, arise from the imposition of stabilizing metaphysical practices. 
Consequently, acting in accord with a mode of coordination of the revealing practices 
is a genuine response to the revealing itself. Working out the sense or Uiriipiis. 
Heidegger's rather mysterious word which means happening, appropriation, owning. 
will show how I his according oneself with a si vie of revealing can be genuine. We shall 
also see (a) that Heidegger's "metaphorics of proximity','' of "neighboring, shelter. 
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house, service. guard, voice, and listening.'' is not associated with a "simple and im me- 
dia l e presence."'" ami lb) that Heidegger's utidersl, Hiding of r.w'uinh dues in if show lhaf 
lie thinks (he metaphysics of presence a necessarv aspect of Western revealing as 
Derrida seems to think. 

Ereignis is Heidegger's counterpart in Derrida' s herahilifv Like lierabililv for Derrida. 
h'n'ir.rnr.s is lire essential aspect of language. To see that Heidegger believes I his. we have 
in keep in mind, as a rough lirsl approximation, that language for Heiilegger allows for 
the revealing of things in such a way that it is understood that they show up differently, 
under different aspects, in various modes of revealing. We need also to keep in mind 
that the essence of k'li'k/uis is i'.iijni'ii or owning. Willi just this much, we can at least 
see what Heidegger means when he claims l.ti'itiitis is the essential moving force of lan- 
guage and also says: "The ruling power [Regeiide] in [the] showing or saying is owning 
[Eigiieii]."'*'' Explaining more precisely what this sentence means and how. in particu- 
lar. I.trkjiii.-. moves Heidegger's I kinking in the opposite direction from Derrida s will be 
the point of the rest of this section. 

When thinking of language. Heidegger, as Derrida accuses. 1 " focuses on speech. 
Indeed, in his first stab at language in Being and Time and even later. Heidegger focuses 
on people speaking to others who dwell with them and are concerned with the same 
things. 1 Nothing could start out further from Derrida's account. But what Heidegger 
wants us to notice is not the closed situation in which speaking occurs - which k'ct rida 
ill inks language itself opposes -but rather that the situation and the people are given 
to each other by the speaking itself. 1 '' This sets up a sort of dilemma. For language 
according to Heidegger, turns out to be something of a grab bag. It is "pervaded by all 
the modes of saying and of what is said, in which everything present or absent 
announces, grants or refuses itself, shows itself or withdraws. " ,u So we move rather 
quickly Iroin a closed, local selling to a language, which like Derrida's. constit tiles manv 
different contexts. To put ibis in the lerms used earlier, language is constituted by a col- 
lection of ways of culling up the world that go with various expressive styles of reveal- 
ing."" It might very well seem that in looking at language so generally. Heidegger has 
discovered babbie and not language at all. The question, for Heidegger, is how some- 
thing so multifarious as language produces local situations at all. 

In order to understand Heidegger's solution, two aspects of the way he sees linguis- 
tic practices must become clear. First. Heidegger thinks dial speaking is a matter of lis- 
tening to what language is saving or showing. What he has in mind here is relatively 
plain. We can see it when we begin to lake up any particular practice, like plaving chess 
or discussing how Heidegger s thinking works. The praelice. chess or Heidegger's think- 
ing, already has readv-made articulations suitable to the sorts of things the practice 
does. We hear instructors talk in terms or pawns and knights and queen's gambits or 
we hear them speak ol Dasein and the truth of being, presenting, and soon. And when 
we speak, we use these terms as we have heard others use them in various contexts 
with the hope, each time, of coming to a better understanding of the. phenomenon the 
words pick out and why it is an important one. What we want to have happen is what 
the Easterner had happen when he learned that he was not laid back. We want to 
understand more completely how the meaning of the words gets tilled in. But this expe- 
rience, as Heidegger would have us see it. is not a transformation so much as a deep- 
ening. We develop a richer understanding of a practice we are already involved in. We 
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are listening, we may say now. to hear the inner sense of our words in the way they 
articulate the practice in which we are engaged. 

But a deep problem remains. For if language is as multifarious as Derrida argues and 
Heidegger begins by conceding, (hen how can anyone's listening strike just the right 
vein of articulations suited lo a particular revealing practice! For in repealing I he words 
of an instructor, these words might get filled in in a way that runs against the particu- 
lar practice the student started out in. So. for instance, a student might very easily hear 
a philosopher's example aboul iVn.hil'In ,'nsiV.s as revealing a peculiai historical lacl about 
the current philosophical moment, (hat philosophers a I this particular lime lor partic- 
ular historical reasons li nd ics mots jtisti's attractive lor their examples. Confusion would 
seem to fall away as he progressed lo think more and more about the history of philo- 
sophical examples. Bui the student would be led wholly out of the philosophic practice 
in which he began. And this could happen over and over again. What is lo keep the 
student from doing ihis. On a Derridian account, nothing would prevent this, nothing, 
that is, but for the non-natural, metaphysical authority in our practices insisting on 
keeping disciplines completely distinct and ordered according lo their supposed natural 
kinds. But Heidegger claims that there is another aspect of language, i'reifinis. which is 
the tendency of the revealing of language to reveal particular things in the mode thai 
is best suited to the kind of thing they are. Since this may be both hard to believe and 
to understand, let us show first that this is in fact what Heidegger thinks. Here 
Heidegger first says that it is Ereignis that allows people to speak and then claims 
that speaking bv way of Ereitjius means revealing beings in the way most suited to 

/iVi'iijii!;; grants to mortals llu-ii" abode within llu-ii" mi lure., so that they may be capable of 
being those whu speuk. If we understand 'law ' as the gathering thai lavs down that which 
onuses all being- to be present ;.'; I.';r;> ,".n;. in weal is appy. 'priato l'.>r llu-m. i he:: l.'ivajai'.v 
is llu- planus! anil mas', gentle ..i'i all laws." 1 

What does Heidegger mean by claiming that iseigms lends to make sure I ha I a thing is 
revealed ill the mode of revealing besl suited to it- Heidegger gets at this when he speaks 
of revealing a thing in its primordial being. In doing this, he frequently writes as though 
bv primordial hiring he means revealing the thing hi terms of the style of revealing pre- 
domiiiaiil at il.s origin. !!ne can see relatively easily what he means bv this. It would not 
be unusual to think that, for instance, the richest way to understand technological 
equipment like data processors of various kinds would he in terms of the technological 
mode of revealing, where everything shows up as mailable for llexible use. To try to 
appreciate a computer printout the way one might appreciate a handwritten letter. 
noticing I he care with which the letters were shaped and the boldness or elaborateness 
of the shaping of the letters, would surely he mistaken. A fountain pen. however, would, 
best he understood according to the subject/object kind of revealing [prominent when 
it was invented) where people show up as complicated subjects Irving to understand 
themselves and objects. In this mode of revealing, the fountain pen could be appreci- 
ated for the kinds of stroke one could make with it. the intricate ways that it would 
allow one to express his or her subjectivity. Likewise, a handwritten letter would obvi- 
ously be best suited to being appreciated through Ihis mode of revealing. The point is 
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that one kind of revealing will he lies) suited I" blinking out the usable aspect of any 
piece of equipment most rullv. As far as equipment is concerned, this account runs with 
common intuitions. 

But what about natural objects? Should we regard them as flexible material to be 
used up or as producing the sublime effects to be cherished as the Romantic poets did? 
Should we regard them as having the kind of energy they had for the ancienl Creeks 
or as signs from God that tell us of the order in His creation as the Medievals thought? 
Here the answer is not so obvious, for obviously here we cannot be expected to respond 
tu iiiii ii I'd 1 I hi nj.' according in lire revealing tlidi was current when ihev were i men led. 
I'm priinordialitv need not cause us to recur to actual originary moments. A primor- 
dial relation Id natural objects would be the one that, like the relation to the computer 
printout or the fountain pen, gives us a way of dealing with the thing that resonates 
with the thing in such a way that we become more sensitive to our relation with the 
thing as one that focuses our shared revealing practices'. Put a little more concretely a 
primordial relation with a thing is one where the thing makes us sensitive ( generally in 
the spirit of (hanks or celebration] to the way of life we lead that makes us take cog- 
nisance of the thing in the first place. A couple of instances should show how this 
works. For many of us now who find that the conservation of natural things make' 
sense, the must primordial way of responding to them is in terms of practices attached 
to old pantheistic ways of seeing things. For under this view, all natural things seem 
worthy of celebration, and this yearning for Celebris ti on awakens us to our ecological 
way of life. Others, of course, may well find that, because such sanctifying practices loo 
easily grant the worthiness of every natural thing, they empty out nature's vital ener- 
gies. Those country people who hunt, let's say. to supplement their diet would live in 
such a way that natural things show up most richly - that is. resonate with their way 
of life- when understood as prizes to he iaken in a genuine struggle. 

If we allow, then, that this tendency named Ereigius could lead us to respond to 
things in the way thai makes them resonate most intensely with our way of life, then 
speaking, w hi cli is '..V lie re I'.'.'i'ii.'Jii'.s occurs, would be a way of letting an v particular tiling 
show itselT in its ownmost (most resonant} being. Moreover. Lreiijiils would be the ten- 
dency in language (hat counters the Derridian lterabililv. But, we want to know. VV'hal 
is the evidence that such a thing as iieiiiius goes on at all? 

There are two ways to show Ereignis in our practices, Ereigms. that is, as distin- 
guished from frantic, neurotic attempts at metaphysical closure. For the first, we can 
return to the story of the mot just, of the Easterner who discovers that lie is no! huit b<t< k. 
For Derrida this event would look like an event of transformation. For Heidegger, this 
event would be a matter of the Easterner owning up or coming into his own. (Here is 
the sense of owning in r.reitjtus Dial Heidegger is at some pains to bring out."^) We need 
not go so far as to say that the Easterner has found his single true identity but we may 
say that he has come upon a way of revealing (as positively not laid backl that reveals 
and unites many aspects of his style of daily life. 

Perhaps, though, a better way to see this is lo think in terms of sagas which, accord- 
ing in Heidegger, capture saying's natural essential sense.'" We imagine that sagas held 
their high places in various cultures because they colleeled logelher various practices 
and showed, in a glamorising way how the practices were connected together. So we 
inighl easily imagine thai a fishing culture might very well have in it a greai Hood saga 
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where ship-huilding became an essential activity. Such a saga would reveal the essen- 
1ii.il place in Ihe culture of people other than thelishermen bv coliecling Ihe shipbuilders 
and paddle-makers and making Ihem important too. Of course, this culture could as 
well have another saga about the lost rounding figure who was nurtured by sea hawks, 
and this saga would collect, among other things, nurturing practices and, in collecting 
them, glamorize them and make Ihem important. We see similar effects in our own 
culture now. Towards the end of the ly Wis and beginning of Ihe I '>70s. films about 
con artists and small- lime criminals seemed to give us a fix on the way we. Americans, 
felt that we were involved in revealing practices that were hypocritical. Al the begin- 
ning or the 19SOs popular films captured a sense of naive confidence, and this spoke 
to and of the wav we were having things show up. In these cases, [he films brought us 
in touch with our own ways of revealing things and people. 

But how are these ways of collecting, the sagas or the films, different from the neu- 
rotic aclivify that Freud describes and that Derrida uses to characterize this collecting 
and gathering, this resonating land of meaning.- Is it not the case that becoming 
aliached to Ihese films, like Ihe neurotic's attachment to his explanations, hides the 
changes in ihe revealing praclices. If certainly seems [u resemble what is going on in 
the neurotic's case. But neurotics' explanations seem neurotic precisely because they 
do not resonate with many of our shared social practices. These explana lions always 
come short of what they need to explain, and. somehow sensing this, (heir authors add 
lo these accounts solutions that try to bridge this gap in a too complete! 1 " meticulous 
way. The neurotic account seeks a closure that makes us hear in it a llalness that fails 
l(i achieve the sort of reasonable but open and forthright explanation the neurotic 
himself Necks. This, however, is simply not the case with the way sagas or films work. 
They do allow us to get a \\x on the way that we are revealing things. They do make us 
feel more at home with what we are doing. Furthermore, they open us up to further 
distinctions, so we do not find ourselves displacing one explanation with another or 
seeking closure. Bather Ihe films, and our thinking about Ihem. give us a general sense 
of what we are about and allow us to be at home with, and therefore open to. more and 
more of our own practices, 

But does not all this seeking for a particular work of art, saga, or film to reveal our 
way of revealing lo us constitute the motivation of melaphysics- Are we nol seeking a 
Inundation.' And if we are not seeking a final foundation, are we not seeking some sort 
of second best thing to it? Are we not, then, as Derrida accuses, living beyond meta- 
physics but longing for proximity with some quieting location, some consolation, some 
truth of being.'" The answer to these questions goes directly to how we understand 
revealing practices lo be constituted. For Heidegger. Ihev are made up. like language. 
of many styles of revealing, bill Ihe various slvles are collected together as subsfyles or 
larger shies. This (.'"Heeling does not produce a single style that coordinates all ihe other 
styles. Bui it does mean Ilia t various new ways of revealing, various changes, let us say 
in the importance of various examples (various exemplary moves in chess, for 
example), generally remain within one parlicular general si vie of revealing. In fad. we 
could have no experience of" deepening resonance unless Lri'itjiris. as the tendency to 
give us things in their richest, most resonant manner, could bring these changes of par- 
adigms into proximity with one of the appropriate styles of revealing. Without these 
general styles, one thing revealed in a particular way would not resonate with other 
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Ihings picked < ml in other particular n a\" •;. ''' Having tinted (his. He may sec-, linullv. ilia I 
(lie activity of Uveijpus. as (his collecting, is the source of all of Heidegger's melaphoiics 
of proximity. 

But, finally, we want to ask on Derrida's behalf, are not all of Heidegger's styles 
various aspects of the metaphysics of presence- For does not this metaphysics linullv 
collect even' way ol' revealing.- i )n I lie one hand, we know ilia I Heidegger can no I mean 
this because he does uncover non-melaphvsical wavs of revealing. He calls 1 hem bv odd 
Humes such as things I hinging, urlworks working, language speaking. But. on the other 
hiind. matters are not so certain, for what are we to make of the following quotation 
Derrida relies upon in his polemic? 66 Does not Heidegger here confess thai all wavs of 
revealing in the West understand being as presence? 

In the sending of the destiny of being, in the extending of time, there becomes manifest a 

dedication, a delivering over into what is their own. namely of beiiiL: :is presence and of 
time as the realm of the open. What determines bolh, time and being, in Iheir own. that 
is. m ill eir i">L-f. irgi ne a ^elr.ei" iu- shall call !oe, ; i;ii;s."- 

Once we understand that, by "^reiipiis." Heidegger means the tendency to make things 
show up in the most resonant way, we can see thai Heidegger is -ampk. saving here [hat 
some lime around the fifth century lie. the style of revealing appropriate to craftsmen 
producing things urged itself upon the early philosophers as a sort of mot juste that 
they were lucky enough to receive as the most resonating igulheringi account of how 
ihings shi 'Wed up in genetal. Focusing on terms that articulated this practice seemed 
to bring poeple and things into their own. and the West has thought out of this (Ireek 
understanding ever since. But all of this resonant collecting, tins metaphysical talking, 
occurs strictly within a more general tendency of the revealing practices to deal will) 
things in a way most suited to (hose things and to collect different styles of revealing 
together as subs Ivies. Nothing in this quotation says that productivity exclusively deter- 
mines thinking iu the West. Nothing says that revealing or being must be exclusively 
thought in terms of presence. Heidegger simply says that the story of productivity, of 
presence, has the strongest hold upon us. Who would deny it- Thinking about I'.iriijiris. 
though, ought to loosen that hold, yet not wed us to Derrida's notion of loosely sluc- 
tured practices, 



Rorty's Neo-pramatist Reading 

If the main point here has been to show that neither Derrida nor Heidegger is trapped 
within a Ihematics of presence and that, therefore, neither is metaphysical, then it may 
seem that this chapter comes to a conclusion similar to Rorty's general conclusions 
aboui Derrida and Heidegger. Rorty. utter all. evaluates both thinkers according to their 
different, not necessarily metaphysical, magical words." 1 * And it turns out that 
Heidegger's magical words work for deconstructing the closure of the tradition; 
Derrida's work Tor deconstructing Heidegger."'' But what Rorty wants most is the 
NieUsdieun gaielv of new beginnnings I hat Derrida gives us with his Iterubililv and 
lii.'/i'iiimv. Rorty sees this in new vocabularies replacing old. Vet he also wants to retain 
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by a gathering activity.'" One ought not to feel gratitude Tor stark Derridean transfor- 
mations, because those transformations are supposed not to enrich meaning but to 
impoverish it. Rorty. in short, wants both wonder and resonance. But what Derrida and 
Heidegger have shown is that these two ways of understanding linguistic practices 
depend upon radicallv different views about how revealing practices work. To have both 
wonder and resonance. Rorty should give a third, independent account of how the 
practices work. It seems (hat Rorty s adoption of the Kuhnian picture of revolutions in 
vncabularv followed bv periods of normal science which builds connections among the 
new words is a start in this direction. But, to make sense or this, we need an account 
of what could impose this Kuhnian order on Iterability and Ereignis. And this sort 
of account is precisely what Rorty resists for being loo philosophical. The account 
would necessarily focus on something cross-cultural and traushistorical, a condition 
for the possibility of things showing up. and the transcendental is a price Rorty will 
not pav. 



1 Richard Rorty speaks In this Heideggerian voice - though not directly imagining a con- 
troll la If '" with Hern da -in Ins ' Heidegger c •'.: huge no. a ad pragma I ism ' ai ibis vlaine 
hi Charles Taylor's "Heidegger mi language " also in I his volume, we see him — speaking 
about Derrida in a Heideggerian voice — locate Herri da's po si lion as a parti en larly extreme 
form of the subject] vi si iin[|i>i>k This is to say [lull Taylor locates Herri da's position where 
Heidegger rightly or wrongly located Nietzsche's. 

1 Jacques Derrida, Positions (trans. Alan Bass|. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1981. 
pp. 52, 54. See also Cayaln Chakraviirty Spivak's I'rel'ace to Jacques Derrida' s Of 
Gitimmatology, Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press. 1976. pp. xiv-xlx, xxxviii. 
xhi:i-! Hernial! liapap.irl's nook Hc.'i/mJiJ.-i aj.'d I'V) rain. Lincui "."niversity of Nebraska 
Press, 1989, chronicles how close Rapaporl thinks Heidegger came to doing Derridian 

3 Ereignis, most literally translated as "enow n in g." is standardly glossed as an event of appro- 
priation or more simply as appropriation, i nm leaving I lie lenn in I lie derm an. not because 
1 find the translnli.-ns misleading in any particular way but because "appropriation" or 
"event of appropriation." while good translations already implicitly contain the sort of 
interpretation I plan to work out in detail. I would prefer not to help out my interprealion 
by a trick of translation. 

4 It is especially important to make this point, at least for Herri da. since he has claimed that 
on occasion whal he is doing c ink; be c i n si rued as pragrammal' if 'gy i See Jacques Derrida. 
'Afterword: toward an ethic of discission.' /Jiitj.vif Jar i trans Sam a el V\ cber). Evanston. IL: 
Northwestern University Press, 1988. p. 151.) Unfortunately, on the occasion where he 
made this chain Hernda did not :ake tile tunc- lo s.ep.irale his effort from thai of ihe prag- 
matists and neo-pragmatists. 

5 To be consistent and avoid confusion. I will always write the translation of "Sein" as "being" 
with a lower case "b" even in quotations, unless Ihe grammar of Ihe sentence requires 
otherwise. 

6 Jacques Derrida. "Signature even! contexl.' l.iitiili'd hir I trans Samuel Weber and Jeffrey 
Mehlmnnl. Evanston, IL: Northwestern University Press, 1988. p. 9. 
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7 Jacques Derrida, " Diffemnce." Ma\y 
of Chicago Press, 1982, p. 11. 

H Martin Heidegger. Being riuif Time. I 
Harper & Row, 1 9 62. p. 9 7. 

9 Derrida, "Diffemnce." p. 23. 
10 Ibid., p. 24. 
1 1 Heidegger, fieijr;) irinf Eme, p. 54. 

12 Ibid., pp. 54-5. 

13 Martin Heidegger Bnsic Problems (trans. Albert Hofstadter). Blooming ton: Tndluna 
University Press. 1982. pp. 106-12. For a later and similar account, see Ma.- Mi I lei denser. 
"The question concerning lech no logy. " The (Jrii'sljiipi Coiu eniiiijr 'fiYlme/iiiji/ 'i ; ■■ s Wi.liiiiu 
Lovitt], New York: Harper Colophon. 1977. pp. 6-12. 

14 I think (h;.ii Albert ISorgmnnr's dnims ;ibi ai' running arc best understood i Ir.n u: i S: ; 
Albert Bormann Tech/ii'lt-ini mid :li<: Clumn'ier o/ LViiii'iipiiiTiin/ life. Chicago ! niersiii or 
Chicago Press, 1984. p, 207. 

15 Martin Heidegger. Nietzsche (trans. Frank A. Capuzzil, 4 vols, New York: Harper & Row. 
1982, volume 4, p. 212. 

16 A signilicanl difference between the two. however, could be shown to come out i>f their 
views of the history of the West, Derrida has a Nietzschean view, that history (s the repeti- 
tion of various si sir ins .if ail-'erences. u Inch like S" mum perspec lives or world pictures are 
on tologi cully fun da mentally 'he same as fur as none of 'hem reveals [lie piny in systems of 
difference any more than any other. At best, the play the changing of the charged dil'i'cr- 
ences. can only be reveiiled Herri dn says in u dissimulation, l! is always u sort of mysteri- 
ous other, like the unconscious [Derrida, "Diffemnce." p. 6). So Derrida sees historical change 
as a sort of zero-sum game. ;i gener.il economy us he en I Is it a moving set of world pictures 

i:".Ul alw [0 H leU\ e dl III I ill I: : " ■ ■ L I L : !]" disgui Sf l; Heidegger an I lie "I ll e!" hnnd I bulks llr.Ll whi.e 
revealing or beir.gi cannot be lull; [wealed wl'hir 'he world i( enn be [wealed mediately 
by works of art, thinker's words, the founding of states, and the founding of religions 
[Martin Heidegger. "The origin of the work of art" Poetry, Language. Thought (trans. Albert 
Hofstadtert. New York; Perennial library. 1471. p. 62). So cultures can have better and 
worse relations to "the source or their intelligibility." I use the phrase "source of their intel- 
ligibility" as a neutral term to gel at the tklsntiiiiwit aspects of both diffniiiwc and being: 
therefore "source" is not to be understood as a self-sufficient ground. The relation of differ- 
ence to being will be developed later. 

17 Here are Derridn's words: "it is at this moment when Heidegger ["ccugiiizcs uw.ie as inii'r 
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the same time as the writing of Being and Time or very shortly after It. Heidegger had a dif- 
ferent way of desenhing artistic language. See Marlit'i K(.-llI'j^l;l-l" (Vsi, Prohliius. pp. 171- J . 

25 Derrida. "Diffemnce." pp. 21. 22. 23. See also Jacques Derrida, "The ends of man," Margins 

of PliWow-phy. p. 1 2N: and "i hisiu and uitm :ji .'(■." Muyin* of Philosophy, pp. 63-7. 

26 Derrida. "DijSfemnce," p. 21. 

2 7 A gaod example . i:' this mttrgittal i"i_- \ lii 11 n l: is presented in Heidegger's essai "ii ihe thing 

See Mardn Heidegger, "The Thing," R)etij( H Language. Thought, pp. 165-86. 

28 Derrida. 'Diffemnce." p. 22. 

29 Derrida however, is qui (e suspii.ii his of iioy ji'lmuiiI Ilia I attempts ii: e.mu tip. as H-eiJegget" 
does, with some sort of pure, originary ( 
infected with their inadequate, vulgar co 

45—6. 60. 61. Indeed, as in shall st'i\ his inuiv adequate conceplkm af time is really bas 
on the denial of any adequate conceptioi 

BO Heidegger. Being and Time. pp. 458-72. 
31 Derrida. ■'Difference, " p. 13. 
1 2 This poinl will be a e\ eloped more iulh ii 
i i Heidegger. Bi'iihi and Time. p. 463. 

3 4 Heidegger in bis In kr writings liiuiks ilia I -his gathering has a pa rlie 'alar slruetare: i i brings 

[.■gel her mortals, earth, sky an J divniilk's. He a ls.> Ibmks Ihe early Creeks understood lan- 
guage as ultiinuteh a kind ai' gathering This he thinks is [he sense of the verbal form of 
Ji'jfi'j /('i/i'iir. These sophisticated workings out "f gathering need not be developed here 

3 5 Heidegger. Busii I'ivWi'iiix. pp 22S 2 ! tS- l; : and Heidegger P<o\!i : t .oaf Titm: pp. 377, 457, 
472-80. 

3 6 See Jacques Derrida "From restricted la general econnmy: a Hegelianism without reserve." 
Writing and Difference (trans. Alan Bass}. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1978, pp. 
262—5, 271—2. I lhank Sk\en Knapp ii ir pointing a n( [his a spec I .-.it' Pirn da's work (o me. 
See also on this matter Alan Bass's footnote 23 in Derrida. "Diflemnce, " pp. 19-20. 

3 7 Derrida. 'Diffenmce." pp. 19-21. 

38 Ibid., p. 21. 

39 Derrida, "Signature event context," p. 8. 

40 Ibid., p. 8. 

41 Both Charles Taylor and Richard Rorty have similar cases of mots justes, and I have bene- 
fited from their analyses, but the case here of oa mot a irises differs :n important ways from 
theirs. In Charles Taylor's case, it is important to see (hat [be speaker's wards get it right 
about some parlk'tilnr 'king already implicit in his situation. This is not the point here. 
Presumably there are lots of difi'erenl wtn s af gelting til [he diffei'enees of Califoruians and 
Easterners. An tat sterner migh' as well say thai Califurnians have, lost all their European 
ethnicity or he migh I sense I ha I e'tilif inntins are deeply ijaky "i" purists af a peculiar sort or 
any of dozens of other things (In the other hand, this example is mean i [.■ differ from Rorty s 
examples of neu words in iht.il in us use as mi n\o>. i'tisk Mis mi media kly fully meaningful. 
Rorty argues, for instance, that the lirst time Perridn used ili/'/i'iiiiiLV. "that collocation of 
letters, it was indeed, not a word, bul only a misspelling. I! til an mud the third or fourth time 
he used it. it had became a word" rDeconstruclion and circumvention." p. 102). This is to 
say that, for Rorty. a new use of tin expression remains al lirst sam.elhing mostly meaning- 
less and only gets :ls meaning as new praelkes gather around it. Bui this misses Derrida's 
point about difjordu, ■: and his alher wards. They tire uol words in am normal sense; they 
transform us in our use of them. They then have whatever meaning it is that gets the trans- 
formation going. But obvioush ibis eannol be a deep resonating meaning II is more the 
wonder of seeing a new vista. The relevant lexis are Charles Taylor. "Heidegger and lan- 
guage" in (his volume: Richard Rorty, "Deeonslruetion and circumvention." Essays on 

507 



U: : \ili'!i!ii'v and i if/iers. Lnmbrnlge: OaivhrLlge Universal' Press. I L )91. p. 102: and Richard 
Rortj". Contijiifi'Pii'ij. lroi::i. and V.'afiim;/. Cambridge: CLiL^ibri ^l!l- Uoiversili Press, 1989, p. 
18. 

42 Derrida. "Dijffcrancfl." p. 11. 

43 Ibid., p. 15. 

44 In claiming thai such transformational language llsl- is [) piri.il. Derrida, al least, has not 
distanced himself wry I'iir from Heidegger who himself i:i his Inicr willings. claims thai a 
particular kind of poetic language use. u la eh will be descilheil kacr, is (he typical and most 
revealing Inngt.Ligc : .ise. See He: deliver. "Language.' /V: : ; ::/. 7.a;aiaaifi J!\o:iiihJ a 2 1 )H. 

45 Derrida. Afterword," p. 147: emphasis mine. 

46 Notice that with his use of the term "norms." Derrida reveals that he could acquiesce to the 
more Heideggerkm "prucliccs" or comportments. 

47 See Stanley Fish. "With the compliments of the author." Doing What Conies Naturally. 
Durham. NC: Duke University Press, 1989. pp. 3 7-67, esp. 57; and Rorty. "Deconstruction 
and circumvention." pp. 98—101. Rorty develops [he ease he presented in "Deconstruction 
and circumvention" in his ' Two meanings of 'logocentilsm' ": and "Is Herrida a transcen- 
dental philosopher?" Essnys on Heidegger and Others, pp. 107-18. 119-28. 

48 Jacques Derrida. "Farce- of law: (he myslical fonnilalion of authority. " LtDi'leie Lai' iin'Jc'U'. 
11 (19901, pp. 919-1037. 

49 I follow la Highly '■ lia Scarlc s rending at' U'ltlgenslein lure See John l\. Searle "SkeplLism 
about rules and intentiounliLy. forthcoming. 

50 Derrida. "Force of law," pp. 961-7. 

51 Ibid., p. 967. 

52 Ibid., p. 977. 

S i HabcrL ami Stuart I 'rev his haw- elah' 'raled a w.irkea-.'al llcci aia. I .1 'his in I heir bin >k Mo;,-! 
aver Machine. New York: The Free Press, 1986. 

54 Derrida. "The ends of man, "p. 13 0. 

55 Martin Heidegger. "The way to language," On the Way to Inn gunge (trans. Peter D. Hertz). 
New York: Harper el Row, 1971, p. 127: and Martin Heidegger. "Der Weg zur Sprache.'' 
Untei-wegs zur Spmche. 1959; Frank far 1-am-Main: Vittorio Klostermann, 1985, p. 246. 
voaiaie 12 if i i, , :»mj[aa. , -i[.ii : -i I lie Herlz I ["e 1 1 1 ^ ■ ; 1 1 i i ■ n has been altered shghili '. Heidegger 
makes the conneeli on between /iirii.mj.i' ana J.'iijj.vj,' explicit see Heidegger The way to lan- 
guage," p. 128: and Heidegger. Der Weg zur Sprache." p. 247, 

56 Derrida. "The ends of man, "p. 132, n. 3 6. 

57 Heidegger. "The way to language," p. 120. 

58 Ibid., p. 121. 

59 Ibid., p. 122. 

60 Since this is a surprising ekiiia lor Heidegger !o make I shall include ibis quotation here: 
"Speaking. ijaa saying s.omclbi nil belongs I" I he design "f I he being i ■[' language ihe design 
which is peiTiTili'ii I'.ij all iJir lavaVv of sanino and of what is said, in which even thing present 
or absent announces, gran's ^:- refuses itself slam s a self or withdraws. 77: is <i mil j/iinn sai/ina 
from many difj'vma wihvcs is the pervasive element in ihe design o'i the being of language. 
With regard La Ihe manifold lies of saying. \\ e shall call ihe being o'i language in its totality 
'Saying' —and confess that even so u e sail have aol ca aght sight of n bat an Hies (hose ties" 

i Heidegger "The way to language " pp. 122-1 emphases ad Lied i. A Ilia. ugh language looks 
like :: hi ■dgep. le.Lie lure Heidegger s kisl sell le n ce should be n Ood That unity is what he 
ant; this chapter go on to explore. 

61 Ibid., p. 128: emphasis added. 

62 Ibid., p. 128. 
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63 Ibid., p. 12 i. Heidegger adds, though, thai the sense of Saying he is after ts not precise ly 
thai of the saga. 

64 Derrida. The ends of man," pp. 135-6. 

■'■" 1 1' «■■.' hue up H L-iJ L-y^t-r s vie iv -if !])■.■ revealing ni"L;cl:ccs or l' ] i_- ; u~: Lip as be en Us il will] 
Derrida's view, we see somelbmg very i n icr^slin^. Heidegger's vicu is !h;il 'hi' clearing con- 
sisls of various looseh connected sets of revealing practices each scl lightly coordintited by 
its particular paradigms. For a II::'.;.-. HeideggcL" WM.ild s.;.:i a p;aaLiiliir scl i"un dominate ;i 
particular culture. And. over lime Loo. iilu paradigms and new sets may establish them- 
selves. Against this. i Jerri d Li's \ icii is ilia! the cloLinng' i Heidegger's (ernii o 'iisists. ill its 
nalural state, of loosely CLiordiniitcd praclices I'Liriidigms came i'orlh in a moment and then 
die off |ust as quickly, To common sense the Derridion view, with its constant change, will 
look like a preseriplian far c i aslant breakdowns iind confusion So u hi does Derrida see the 
clearing this way; What moii vales his view ■ 1 1 is well known 'hid ! Jerri dn develops his posi- 
tion from the margins o:' texts and behavior The reason for [his should not seem obscure. 
For it is on the margins of tests and behLivior lhr.il one can actually see I he traces of reveal- 
ing practices. Even when |ohn Searle. Dcrridn's most nolonous tinlngouisl. leaches his 
students about the Background - Searle's term, roughly speaking, for the revealing 
practices - he. himself retreats to [he margins of our activity. He tells his students, for 
instance, a funny story of how it became clear to him that a mug of beer could only show 1 
up for him on the basis of many unthematized. non-intcntioiiLd skills and capacities. For 
years he had known, Searle says, how to handle mugs of beer. But then at some point in the 
1970s, he grabbed his mug and. because il was made of plastic and much lighler than he- 
had expected, he ended up (ossmg Ins beer up in [he air The point of the story is that he 
had a skill for handling the weigh! id beer in mugs ihai he neier rciilh [bought about, until 
the practices for making reel" mugs changed. Then, [he breakdown occurred and one aspect 
of the background skill became uppai"cnl. Si 'lies such lis these co u lei be multiplied and must 
be in order to muke pc 'pie so:: si tire '.o ihe OLickgr.aiud revealing prachces. Perrida, like John 
Searle. is quite good a I making us see [hem. "iih Pcrridti cidls them by various names indi- 
cating the situation in which ihe praclices revealed themselves. The difference, however, 
between Derrida and Heidegger "i" Peril d a ami Sciade is liiLit I iei'iidii seems to have read the 
state of the revealing praclices when Ihey became Lippiiren' back into their normal slate. 
That is. Derridti seems l,i claim ihal i I is n natural normal fealure for revealing praclices (o 
be l'i 'iisiti;'. ih shilling He I hen has a ■ give an aeon:: I i:f bow [his cousin nt shilling is dis- 
guised and covered up hi repressil e sacial practices. Heidegger saw I his kind of move as the 
traditional philosophers mi slake of re : a: i tig breakdown phenomena back into the normal 
situation and then conslructing an accounl of how [he true state of the norma! is hidden. 
So, for instance, in Eciurj ,md Laae Heidegger suggesls. Ihal philosophers developed the 
notion that people always act on the basis of beliefs and g. in Is i ei I her con se-io us or uncon- 
scious ones! bectiuse people norm.Liliy only no dec how (hey acl in breakdown situations, and 
in breakdown situa lions, where I hey can no longer simply cope they do indeed act deliber- 
ately on the basis of explicit beliefs and goals i.Heidegger. Ih'hiji iiml Tinu: pp. 102—71. 
Philosophers look aspects of Ihe breakdown situation - explicit beliefs and goals — and 
assumed thai these mental stales nnderlai any directed acl ion. just as 1 Jerri da takes un oilier 
aspect of a di fibre is l kinci "f breakdown situiilion - thai ihe bLickgroand becomes apparent 
when it is shifting -and generalizes lb tit ihe kick ground is o.irlmiiotisly changing. Against 
ihe lirsi ; radii ion a I gciiciaaiinli.c:. Heitieggei" frgaeti ihal 1 1 1 ■ 'St el erydai behiii :■■!" is liaais- 
parent in the sense thai lor m si a nee. the acl: lily of opening a door and taking a seat tn a 
classroom is nol Liccnmpamed by an experience of any beliefs and golds (Heidegger. Basic 
Problems, p. 1 h ! I. Moreover Heidegger chains no one n::::d hale 'a iheory of how doorknobs 
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work and the beliefs that there is a relatively flat surface and no chasm on the other aide of 
the door in order to slride into a classroom. Agamsl 1 lerriiki's ^i/nendi Million. Heidegger 
would argue likeu iso ihi.il fur I he run si par' Ike b:iL'kgi"in:iii! ro\ l-liIjiil; prnetice.s are relatively 
stable and (hill is \\h\ our experience is chnrnelorizod for Ilu- mos( pan hi resonance and 
not wonder. (For more on Heidegger's Liccounl of [his n~n Jl tli j it u 1 mistake, see. Huberl L. 
Dreyfus. Being-in-the-Wolid, Cambridge, MA: MIT Press. 1991. pp. 60-87. For more on John 

S i. > I L" I L" ' S LlL'L'i'US'.l ■.'!' ill'. 1 lkK'kl!l""LI!lJ See lli;i fll! : : PH. '.";:!; rrjj. Cu mOl.dLio i.'[| IllhndilO ". ji:\orSi(_V 

Press, 198 3. pp. 141-54. The suspicions do\ eloped in [his nolo ncrc u i>i"ked oul in conver- 
sations with HuK:i"i 1 .'royfus ;ui J John Senrlo i. 

66 Derrida. "The ends of man," p. 132. n. 35. Derrida also suggests, without this quoiation 

from "Time ;ind bomi: " lii;i( ibmkmg 'ho difference he'iYec:'. hoiii-^ and hoin-^s ore" if (Ins 
difference does not cash ou( presence ;md Ihc present dr;ivvs onu I" Linopher kind of pres- 
ence and a repeliliop; of nicinphy s:cs Mcdipln sics itself ho ; irises, is consiiluled on trying 
to (hink a no (her kind "I' presence. Sol 1 Herri iki "■: ■' ; o ■■ i r and i.mvnr<\: " generally, but pp. 63-7 

67 Heidegger. "Time and being." p. 19. 

68 Rorty, ■■Deconstruction and circumvention," p. 104. 

69 Ibid., pp. 105-6. 

70 Richard Rorty. "Heidciiger cotilingcncy. and prngmnlism " Rorly inyeiir. aish rode s or: bos 
HcKlcgycriLin gratiludc as Pewcyan. 
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tine of [lie most intriguing features of Heidegger's letter thought is his claim thai if you 
begin with Pluto's motives and assumptions yon will end up with some form of prag- 
matism. I think (hat this claim is. when suitably interpreted, right. But, unlike 
Heidegger. I think pragmatism is it good place to end up. In this chapter, I shall try to 
say how fur a pragmatisl can plav along will] Heidegger, and then try to locate the point 
at which he or she must break off. 

A suitable interpretation of Heidegger's claim requires defining Platonism as the 
claim that the point of inquiry is to gel in touch with something like I 'ring, or the Good, 
or Truth, or Reality - something large and powerful that we have the duly to appre- 
hend correctly. By contrast, pragmatism must he defined as the claim that the function 
of inquiry is, in Bacon's word, to "relieve and benefit the condition of man'' - to make 
un happier hv enabling us to cope more successfully with the physical environment and 
with each other, Heidegger is arguing that il von star I will] Plalo's account of inquiry 
you will eventually wind up with Bacon's. 

The story Heidegger tells about the transition from the one set of goals to the other 
is summarized in his "Sketches for a History of Being as Metaphysics'' in the second 
volume of his Nietzsche. ' Here is one sketch, entitled "Being" (Das Sein). 

Alcllati lUj'ii'iran. /in/lis. lien -arclie). 

Re\ u-uliny as the order Lit the start. 

Pity sis. emergence [going back to Itself). 

Idea, perceiv ability (agathon): causality. 

Eitcnjciit. workness. assembly ri;-rWicsi« to telos. 

H;, 1 ,",'.'■:, '^i:,!;,'!,'. lie present ilhan junta ciyaul. 

(presence — stability - constancy" — nci). 

Hyparchein. prese-ricing thai rules Irani what is already present, 

,'iNf'f: •■ !I»J1 
Horry. Richard. "Heidegger, Contingency, and Pragmatism" from Heithyga-: A Critical Rmik-s: edited by Hubert 
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Ai:lut\lit<is. beings — the real - reality 
Creator - ma creation 

i :i;!.s'i! i'JIJIM (('(IS [I M'J. 

(.'I'l'iifllii/i'-l'i'S i-i!i;;((ii!\ 

Fis - imitins Ijjmvj'iii 1 irjijii'tiirr;;) I'viijciiiia esseiiiine, 

Objectivity. 

I ; i"cc;i.'i:i 

w i ll-repre s e n la (i o n 

practical reason. 
Will - as abseil in i- kiiiiwk'dc.L: Hi^l 
Will - as will of love; Schelling. 
Will In power - denial recurraii'i' Njelffidii 1 
Action and organization - pragmatism. 
The will to wiU. 
Much illation i en fa ming) 2 

This potted history of Western philosophy stretches from the Greek conviction that 
the point or inquiry is apprehension of arthiii, principles, things greater and more 
powerful that everyday human existence, to the American conviction that its point is 
lecluii 'logical contrivance, getting things under control. Heidegger sees ihis ehnu illogi- 
cal list of abbreviations forphilosophers' "understandings of Being" as a downward esca- 
lator. Once you have gotten on you cannot get oil' until you have reached the bottom. IT 
you start off with Plato vou will wind up with Nietzsche and. worse vet. Ilewev. 

Heidegger claims that to understand what is going on here at the bottom of the esca- 
lator, in the twentieth century, the age in which philosophy has exhausted its possibil- 
ities, "we must free ourselves from the technical interpretation of thinking." The 
beginnings of that interpretation, he says, "reach back to Plato and Aristotle." 1 As I 
read him, his point here is the same as Dewey's: that Plato and Aristotle built whal 
Dewey called "the quest for certainty" into our sense of what thinking is for. They 
taught us that unless we can make the object of our inquiry evident - get it clear and 
distinct, directly present to the eye of the mind, and get agreement about it from all 
those qualified to discuss it - we are falling short or our goal, 

As Heidegger says. "All metaphysics, icluding its opponent, positivism, speaks the 
language of Plato." 4 That is. ever since Plato we have been asking ouselves the ques- 
tion: what must we and the universe be like if we are going to get the sort of certainty, 
clarity, and evidence Plato told us we ought to have- Each stage in the history of meta- 
physics -and in particular I he Cartesian I urn luw.ird subieciiviiv. from exierior In inte- 
rior objects of inquiry - has been an attempt to redescrihe things so that this certainty 
might become possible. But, after many fits and starts, it has turned out that the only 
thing we can be ceratin about is what we want. The only things that are really evide.nl 

This means that the only way we can press on with Plato's enterprise is to become 
puiiiin.itists- to ideniily the meaning of life with gelling whal we want, and imposing 
our will/ The only cosmology we can alarm with the certainly Plain recommended is 
our own (communal or individual) world picture, our own way of setting things up for 
manipulation, the way dictated by our desires. As Heidegger says: 
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world picture, when u n iters t.ii id csscnlkilly dues not. mean ;: pi dure of the w^orld but the 
world eoneeh id ;i nd ^nispid as picture. What is. in lis entire!} is now I Liken in such a way 
(hat it first is in being and only is in beiny Lii I he e\(enL that it is set up by man. who rep- 
resent li nil sets i'iirlh " 



To sec how tile quest oi' certainly took us don n [his road, think of Pl.ilo ;is huvin;.'. huilt 
the need to overcome epislemi 'logical skepticism - the need to answer questions like 
"What is your evidence" "How do you know" "How can you be sure - into Western 
thinking. Then think of the skeptic lis having pressed the philosopher buck from a more 
ambitious notion of truth as accurate representation to the more modest notion of 
truth as coherence among our beliefs. Think od Spino/a and Leibniz its having elabo- 
rated proto- cohere nee theories or truth. Think of the coherence theory or truth becom- 
ing philosophical common sense after Kant explained why a "transcendental realist" 
account of knowledge would always succumb to skeptical attack. Think of Kant as 
completing the Cartesian turn toward interior objects by replacing the realist story 
aboul inner representaions of outer originals with a story about the relation between 
pi ivileged representations (such as his twelve categories! and less privileged, more con- 
tingent representaions. 

As soon as we adopt this Kantian story, however, we begin to drift toward Nietzsche's 
view that "the categories or reason" are just "means toward the adjustment of the 
world for utilitarian ends." 7 We begin to see the attractions of Dewevan redeiiniliuns of 
terms like "truth" and "rationality" in terms of contributions to Satisfactions' and 
"growth." We move from Kant to pr;igmatism when we realize that n coherence Iheorv 
of truth must be a theory about the harmony not just of beliefs, but rather or beliefs 
tu ut (d'siii'.s. This realization leads us to the common element in Nietzsche's perspeeti- 
valism and C. I. Lewis's "conceptual pragmatism" — the doctrine that Kantian cate- 
gories, [he forms in which we think, the structures of our inquiries, are malleable. We 
change them (as. for example, we changed from an Aristotelian to a Newtonian under- 
standing of space and time) whenever such a change enables us better to fulfill our 
desire by making things more readily manipulable. 

Once we take this final step, once human desires Lire sdmilied into the criterion of 
"truth," the last remnants of the Platonic idea of knowledge as contact with an under- 
lying non- human order disappear. We have become pragmatisfs. But we only took the 
path that leads to pragmatism because Plato told us that we had to lake evidence and 
ceriLiinlv. and therefore skepticism, seriously We only became pragm;ilists because 
Plato and Aristotle already gave us a technical, instrumental account of what think- 
ing was good for, 

Heidegger thinks or himself as having tracked down the assumption common to 
Plato, the skeptic, and the pnigm;itisls - the assumption that truth has something to 
do with evidence, with being clear and convincing, with being in possession of power- 
ful. :>.'::.'iittiiti!i. tiiTii insights or arguments -insights or arguments which will put you 
in a commanding position vis-a-vis something or somebody else [or Ws-ii-Wsyour own 
old. bad. false self). The West. Heidegger thinks, has been on a power trip ever since, 
with the Greeks, ii invented itself A metaphysics of the Will to Power (the metaphysics 
Heidegger ascribed to Nietzsche by taking some of Nietzsche's posthumous fnigtneiils 
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to be the "real" Nietzsche I and an an time f ii j">J j\" --i l"ci I technocratic pragmatism are the 
destined lost stages of VVeslern thought. This is the ironic result or Plato's attempt to 
rise above the pragma lisin of Ihe marketplace. to tiiul a world elsewhere. 

A familiar way to see Plato as power freak - as an example of what Derrida calls 
'pballogocenlristn" -is In emphasize his conviction that mathematical demonstration 
is the paradigm of inquiry, his awe at the geometers' ability to offer knockdown argu- 
ments. But another way is to think of him as convinced that all human beings have the 
truth within them, laht they are already in possession of the key to the ultimate secrels 
— that they merely need to know Ihemsleves in order to attain their goal. This is the 
basic assumption of what Kierkegaard, in Ids Pliilosophiiti! I'uiijinciUs. called 
"Socratism." To make this assumption is to believe that we have a built-in affinity for 
the truth, a built-in way of tracking it once we glimpse il. a built-in tendency to get into 
tile right relation In a mure powerful Other. In Plato, this assumption was expressed as 
in the doctrine that the soul is itself a sort of arche because it is somehow connate with 
the Forms. Down here at the bottom of the escalator, it is expressed in the pragma list's 
claim that lo know your desires (not your deeply buried "inmost." "true" desires, but 
Your ordinary everyday desires) is to know the criterion of truth, to understand what 
it would take for a belief to "work." 

For Kierkegaard, the opposite of Socratism was Christianity - the claim that man is 
not complete, is not in the truth, but rather can attain truth only by being recreated, 
bv being made into a New Being in' Grace. Kierkegaard thought that Socratism was Sin. 
and that Sin was the at tempi bv Man to assume Ihe role of God. an attempt which found 
its ii'diiiiU' in Hegel's Svstem. .A lot of Heidegger can prolilablv be read as a reflection 
on the possibility that Kerkegaard was right to reject Socratism but wrong to accept 
ChiMianilv - or, more generally, on the possibility that humanism and Pauline 
Christianity are allemalive forms of a single lemplation. Suppose, that both tire expres- 
sions of the need to be overwhelmed by something, to have beliefs forced upon you (by 
conclusive evidence, rational conviction, in the one case, or by Omnipotence recreat- 
ing you. in the other]. Suppose that this desire to be overwhelmed is itself just a subli- 
mated form or the urge to share in the power of anything strong enough to overwhelm 
you. On form such sharing might take would be lo become identical with this power. 
through a purilicalory askesis. Another would be lo become the favored child of this 

The result of thinking through these suppositions was Heidegger's attempt (p 
struggle free from what he came to think of as the underlying assumption of the 
West — the assumption that truth is somehow a matter of the stronger overcoming 
the weaker. This notion of overcoming is what is common to suggestions that inlellecl 
; sensual desire, that Grace can overcome Sin. that rational evidence 
e irrational prejudice, and (hell human will can overcome the nonhuman 
environment This assumption that power relations are of the essence of human 
life is. Heidegger thinks, fundamental to what he sometimes call "the ontolheological 
tradition,'' I take Heidegger to he saying that iT one is going to stay within this tradi- 
tion, then one might as well be a pragmatist. One might as well be a self-conscious, 
rather than a repressed and self-deceived, power freak. Pragmatism has. so lo speak, 
turned out to be all that the West could hope lor. all we had a right to expect once we 
adopted a "lechnical" interpretation of thinking. Plato set things up so thai epistemo- 
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logical skepticism would become the recurrent theme of philosophical reflection, and 
pragmatism is, in fact, the only way to answer the skeptic. So if the only choice is 
between Platonism and pragmatism, Heidegger would wryly and ironically opt for 
pragmatism. 

This qualified sympathy lor pragmatism is clearest in llrnuj anil Time, the book which 
Dewey described as sounding like a description of 'the situation' in transcendental 
German." In Part I of his Hiii/cr.iji.'j '^ ri\ujnhiihii!. MarkUkrenl lias shown, very carefully 
and lucidly, how to read lU'iuiiiiud 7im<' as ,i pragma li.sl I realise.' The crucial puinl islhe 
one nkrenl puts as follows: "it is built into Heidegger's view of understanding lb a I beliefs 
and desires must be ascribed together.'"' Once understanding is de-intellectualizedin the 
way in which bulb Dewey and Heidegger wanted lode-intelleclualizeit-by viewing the 
so-called "quest for disinterested theoretical truth" asaconlinualion of practice by other 
means -most of the sbanda id pragmatis! doctrines follow 'In particular, it follows that, 
as Heidegger puts it. Dasein's Being-in-the- world is "the foiaidntioii for the primordial 
phenomenon of truth. "" ft also follows that "Being mot entities! is something which 
(here is' only in so Tar as truth is. And truth is only insofar and as long as Dasein is. Being 
and truth 'are' equiprimordially." '"That is to say: Being, which Plato thought of as some- 
thing larger and stronger than us. is there only as long as we are here. The relations 
between it and us are not power relations. Rather, they are relations of fragile and 
tenia (iye codependence. The rela lion belween St'in and Dasi-in is like I he relation between 
hesitant lovers: questions of relative strength and weakness do not arise. ' 3 

With Okreut. f read Division I of Being and Time as a recapitulation of the standard 
l'>i a gin. i (i ■•l argu men Is against Plato and Descartes. I read Division If, and in particular 
I lie discussion of Hegelian hisioricism. as recapitulating Nietzsche's criticism of Hegel • 
attempt to escape fiuiyude by losing himself in the dramas of history. Hegel hoped to 
find in history the evidence and certainly thai Plato hoped lo Mud in a sort of super- 
m.i( hematics called "dialectic." and that positivism hoped lo line! in a unilied science. 
But from Heidegger's point of view. Plato. Descartes. Hegel, and positivism are just so 
mam power plavs. They are so many claims lo have read the script of the drama we 
are acting out. thus relieving us of the need to make up this drama as we go along 
Hverv such power play is. for Heidegger as for Dewey, an expression of the hope that 
truth may become evident, undeniable, clearly present to the mind. The result or such 
presence would he that we should no longer have to have projects, no longer have to 
create ourselves by inventing and carrying out these projects, 

This quest for certainly, clarity, and direction from outside can also be viewed as an 
attempt lo escape from lime, to view SViu as something that has little to do with Zeii. 
Heidegger would like, to recapture a sense of what time was like before il fell under the 
spell of el entity, whal we were like before we became obsessed by the need for an over- 
arching context which would subsume and explain us -before we came to think of our 
relation lo Being in terms of power. To put it another way: he would like to recapiure 
a sense of contingency, of the fragility and riskiness of any human project - a sense 
which I lie ontolheological iradition has made il hard to attain. For thai tradition lends 
lo iilentilv the contingent with the merely apparent. Bv contrasting powerful reality 
with relatively impotent appearance, and claiming that it is all-important to make 
contact with the former, our tradition has suggested that the fragile and transitory can 
safely be neglected. 
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111 particular, the tradition has suggested that the particular words we use are 
unimportant. Ever since philosophy won ils quarrel with poetry, il has been the I bought 
that counts — the proposition, something which many sentences in many language' 
express equally well. Whelher a sentence is spoken or written, whether it contains 
Creek words or German words or English words, does not, on the traditional philo- 
sophical view, greatly matter. For the words are mere vehicles li>i' something less iragile 
and transitory than marks and noises. Philosophers know that what matters is literal 
truth, not a choice of phonemes and certainly not metaphors. The literal lasts and 
empowers. The metaphorical- that which you can neither argue about nor juslitv. that 
lor which you can find no uncuntrovcrsial paraphrase -is impotent. II passes and leaves 

One way to describe what Heidegger does in his later work is to see him as defend- 
ing the poets against the philosophers, More particularly, we should take him at his 
word when, in the middle ol' Beituj and Time, he says: In the end. the business of phi- 
losophv is to preserve the force of the mo:*! elemental nwili in which Dasein expresses 
itself, and to keep the common understanding from levelling them off to that unintel- 
li'j.ihi !l(v which [unctions as a source ofpseudoproblems." 14 I think thai we should read 
unintelligibility " here as the inability to attend to a word which is common cur- 
rency." 11 When a word is used frequent Iv and easilv. when il is a ia miliar, ready- to- hand 
instrument for achieving our purpose, we can no longer hear it. Heidegger is saving that 
we need to be able to hear the "most elemental words which we use -presumably the 
sort of words which make up the little "Sketch or the History of Being' I quoted above 
- rather than simply using these words as tools. We need to hear them in the way in 
which a poet [tears them when deciding whether to put one ol them at a certain place 
in a certain poem. By so hearing them we shall preserve what Heidegger calls their 
"force." We shall hear them in the way In which we bear a metaphor Tor the lirsl (tine. 
Reversing Hobbes. Heidegger thinks that words are the counters of everyday existence. 
but the money of Thinkers. lfi 

Another way of describing Heidegger's later work is to emphasize a line in his own 
quasi-poem. Aits do Uriiilinuiii des Deukens: "Being's poem, jus! begun, is man." 1. Think 
of the list of words cited above as a sort of abstract of the first stanza of that poem. 
Then think or the stanza being abstracted as us. the dwellers In the West. "' To think <>f 
thai poem that way, we have to think of ourselves as. first and foremost, the people who 
used - who just happened to use - those words. This is hard for us to do. because our 
tradition keeps trying to tell us that it isn't the words that matter, but the realities which 
ihev signilv. Heidegger, hv contrast, is telling us that the words do matter: that we are. 
above all. the people who have used those words. We of the West are the people whose 
project consisted in running down that particular list, in riding that particular escala- 
tor. There was no more aeccssitit about getting on that escalator than there is about a 
poet's use of a given metaphor. But once the metaphor is used, the fate of the poet's 
audience is. Heidegger, thinks, determined. 

It is important to emphasize at this point that there is no hidden power called Being 
which designed or operated the escalator. Nobody whispered in the ears of the early 
Creeks, the poets of the West. There is just us. in the grip of no power save those of the 
words we happen to speak, the dead metaphors which we have internalized. There is 
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noway, and no need, to tell the dancer from the dance, nor is (here anv point in looking 
around for a hidden choreographer. To see that there is jitsi us would be simultanei >uslv 
to see ourselves - to see the West- as a contingency and to see that there is no refuse 
from contingency. In particular, it would be to accept Heidegger's claim that "Only as 
long as Dasein (that is. only as long as an understanding of Being is ontically possible) 
is there' Being." 1 ' 1 If we could only see thill Heidegger thinks, then we might shake orr 
the nil] in power which is implicit in Plato and Christianity and which becomes explicit 
in pragmatism. 

But if Being is not a hidden choreographer, not a source of empowerment, what is 
it.- So far I have tossed "Being" around insouciantly. spoken Heideggerese. Now, in a 
brief excursus from my main topic- the relation between Heidegger and pragmatism 
- I shall try to say something about why Heidegger uses this term, and to offer a quasi- 
definition of it. 

I think that Heidegger goes on and on about the question about Being" without ever 
answering it because Being is a good example of something we have no criteria fur 
answering questions about. It is a good example or something we have no handle on. 
no tools for manipulating - something which resists "the technical interpretation of 
I hulking." The reason Heidegger talks about Being is not that he wants to direct our 
attention loan unfortunately neglected topic nf inquiry, but that he wants indirect our 
attention to the difference between inquiry and poetry, between struggling for power 
and accepting contingency He wants to suggest what a culture might be like in which 
poetry rather I Iran philnsophy-cum-science was the paradigmatic human activity. The 
question "What is Being;" is no more to be answered correct!)! than the question "What 
is cherry blossom?" But the latter question is, nevertheless, one you might use to set 
the theme of a poetry competition. The former question is. so to speak, what the Creeks 
happened to come up with when they set the theme upon which the West has been a 
set of variations. 

But doesn't Heidegger's use of "Being" immerse him in the tradition which he 
wants to wriggle free of: the ontotheological tradition, the history of metaphysics- 
Yes, but he wants to get free of that tradition not by turning his back on it but by 
attending to it and redescribing it."' 1 The crucial move in this redescriptiou, as 
I read Heidegger, is his suggestion that we see the metaphysician's will to truth as a 
sell : conoealing form of the poetic urge. He wants us to see metaphysics as an inau- 
thentic form of poetry, poetry which thinks of itself as antipoetry, a sequence of 
metaphors whose authors thought of them as escapes from metaphoricitv. He 
wants us to recapture the force or the most elementary words of Being — the words on 
the list above, the words of the various Thinkers who mark the stages of our descent 
from Plato - by ceasing to think of these words as the natural and obvious words to 
use. We should instead think of this list as contingent as the contours of an individual 
cherry blossom. 

To do this, we have to think of the West not as the place where human beings finally 
gol clear on what was really going on. but as just one cherry blossom alongside actual 
and possible others, one cluster of "understandings of Being" alongside other clusters. 
But we also have to think or it as the blossom which we are. We can neither leap out or 
our blossom into the next one down the bough, nor rise above the tree and look down 
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at a cloud of blossoms (in the way In which we imagine God looking down on a cloud 

nl galaxies). For Heidegger's purposes, we are nothing save the words we use. nothing 

bul (in (eiirlvi stanza (if Being's poem. < >itlv a metaphysician, a power freak. wi>tild (liink 

So is Being the leal, the blossom, the hole, or whatr I think the best answer is that it 
is what elementary words of Being refer to. But since such words of Being — words like 
plu/sls or sitlwttitin <>r Willi' mr Ahulit - are jusi abbreviations for whole vocabularies, 
whole chains of interlocked metaphors, it is better to say that Beiiuj is what votttbultu- 
ii's lire about. Being's poem is the poem about Being, not the poem Being writes. For 
Being cannot move a linger unless Dasein does, even though there is nothing more to 
Dasein than Being's poem. 

More precisely. Being is what fiual vocabularies are about. A final vocabulary is one 
which we cannot help using, for when we reach it our spade is turned. We cannot 
undercut it because we have no metavocabulary in which to phrase criticisms of it. 21 
Nor can we compare it with what it is about, test it for "adequacy" -for there is nonon- 
linguislk.- access in Being. To pin (lie point ill slightly mote Heiileggerian language: all 
we know of Beings is that it is what understandings of Being are understandings of. 
But that is also all we need to know. We do not need to ask which understandings or 
Being are better understandings. To ask that question would be to begin replacing love 
with power. 

To see the point of this quasi-delinilion of "Being." it is essential In realize that Being 
is not the same thing under all descriptions, bul is something different under each. That 
is win the line between I'eing and Language is so thin, and whv Heidegger .applies many 
of the same phrases to both. Heidegger insists that he is writing a History of Bciiitj. mil 
just a History of Human Understandings of Being. An imperfect analogy is that every 
description of space given by the definitions and axioms of a geometry is a description 
of a different space (Euclidean space. Riemanniun space, etc.). so there is no point in 
asking whether the space was there before I he geometry nor in asking which geome- 
try gets space-in-itself right. A History of Geometry would also be a History of Space. 
The analogy is imperfect because we construe! geometries for particular purposes, but 
we do not ronstriut Until vocabularies. Thev tire always already there: we lind ourselves 
thrown into them. Final vocabularies are not tools, for we cannot specify the purpose of 
a final vocabulary without lutilelv twisting around inside the circle of that very vocab- 
ulary. The melaph\ sk al thinker liiinks ihat if you can just get the right understanding 
of Being — the one that gets Being right- then you are home Heidegger thinks that the 
notion of "the right understanding of Being'' is a confusion or Being with beings. You 
can relate beings to other beings (e.g. points in space to other points in space) in more 
or less useful ways - indeed, such relating is what Being-in-lhe-world consists of But 
you cannot relate some beings - and in particular, some words - to Being any more 
than they are already related by the wimpy, impotent relation of "aboutness," In par- 
ticular. Being is not the sort of thing which one can master, or which masters one. It 
is not related by the power relationships, the means-end relationships, which relate 
beings to one another. 

The metaphysician, as Heidegger tells us in "On the Essence of Truth." regularly 
contuse truth with correctness. He confuses the relation of a vocabulary to Being with 
the relation of a sentence like "the sky is blue" to the color of the sky There are crite- 
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riaof cor redness lor Jeckli ny. when to use lhal sentence in make a slalemenl. but there 
are no criteria of correctness for final vocabularies." If I am right in interpreting 
Sent svt'i siiiihiuis as linal vocabulary" and Se'm as what linal vocabularies are about, 
then one would expecl Heidegger to say that no understanding of Being is more or less 
an understanding of Being, more or less true (in the sense of truth-as-disclosedness - 
iih'ilh'ia. r.rsflilossciihcit. Uuvn hortii'iilh'il. i'.it'iijins} than any other. No petal on a cherry 
blossom is more or less a petal than any other. 

Sometimes Heidegger does say things like this. For example: Each epoch of philos- 
ophy has its own necessity. We simplv have vo acknowledge that philosophy is the way 
it is. ft is not for us to prefer one to the other, as is the case with regard to various 
'iM'.'diri.si ittiitwiiU'tt."-' But often, as his use of the term "forge I fulness of Being" suggests, 
lie seems to be saying the opposite. For he makes all sorts of invidious comparisons 
between file less forgetful people a I the lop of the- esca Lit ( ■ >r - tile i ireeks- and the more 
forgetful ones at the bottom, us. The question of whether he has any business making 
such comparisons is the question of whether he has any business disliking pragma umh 
as much as he does. So now f return from my excursus on Being to the main topic of 
this paper. 

The question of Heidegger's relation to pragmatism can be seen as the question; does 
Heidegger have any right to nostalgia? Any right to regret the golden lime before 
Platonism turned out to be simply implicit pragmatism: fs there any room in his story 
for the notion of belateduess, for the notion of a downward escalator. To put il another 
way. should be read him as telling a story about the contingency of vocabularies or 
about the belatedness of our age? Or rather: since he is obviously Idling both stories, 
can they be lilted together? I do not think they can. 

To get this issue about contingency and belatedness in focus, consider the prelimi- 
nary problem of whether Heidegger's early "ontological" enterprise can be lilted 
together with his later at tempi to sketh the "history of Being." The reader of i't'iur, iiuil 
Til lie is led to believe that the Greeks enjoyed a special relationship to Being which the 
moderns have lost, that thev had less (rouble being ontological than we do, whereas we 
moderns have a terrible time keeping the difference between the ontological and the 
otitic in mind. The reader of the later work, however, is often told that Descartes and 
Nietzsche were as adequate expressions of what Being was at their times as Parmenides 
was of Being at his time. This makes it hard to see what advantage the (.Ireeks might 
have enjoyed over the moderns, nor how Parmenides and Nietzsche could be compared 
in respect of the "elemenlariness" of the "words of Being" with which they are associ- 
ated. Since there is no more to Being than its understanding bv llasein. since Being K 
not a power over and against liasein. it is not clear how there could be anything 
more authentic or primal about the top of the escalator than the bottom. So it is not 
clear why we should think in terms of an escalator rather than of a level moving 
walkway 

Although Being and Time starts off with what looks like a lirm distinction between 
the ontological and the on tic. by the end of the book the analytic of Uasein has revealed 
Dasein's historicity This historicity makes il hard to see how ontological knowledge can 
be more than knowledge of a particular historical position. In the later work, the term 
"ontology" drops out. and we are told that what the. Greeks did was to invent something 
called "metaphysics" by construing Being as "presence." What Beiiu] and Time had 
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called "ontological knowledge." and had made sound desirable, now looks very like (lie 
confusion between Being and beings which Ihe later work says is at the heart of the 

metaphysical tradition. Something seems to have changed, and yet the more one 
rereads Heidegger's writings of the 1920s in the light of his later essays the more one 
realizes that the historical story which he told in the 1930s was already in his mind 
when he wrote Being and Time. One's view about what, if anything, has changed will 
deie ruiine what one makes of the idea that, for example. i'i><j<'n is moi c primordial llian 
Wille zur Mucin (in some honorilic sense of "primordial" I. 

Heidegger's own later glosses on Being and Time are of little help when it comes to 
I lie question of whether "the average vague understanding of Being" which is supposed 
to be the datum of the "analytic of Casein" is itself ;m historical phenomenon, rather 
than something ahistorical which provides a neutral background against which to 
portray Ihe differences between the Creeks and ourselves. My own guess is that in the 
1920s Heidegger thought that it is a historical and that in the 19 30s he came to think 
of it as historically situated. -4 If this guess is right, then the later Heidegger abjures the 
quest Tor ahistorical ontological knowledge and thinks that philosophical rclleclion is 
historical all the way down. But if it is, then we confront the problem of contingency 
andbelatedness I sketched above. We face the question: is coming to an understanding 
of what Heidegger calls "what in the fullest sense of Being now is""' simply a matter of 
recapi tiling our historical contingency, of helping us see ourselves as contingent bv 
seeing ourselves as historical, or is it. for example, learning that this is a particularly 
dark and dangerous time.- Jn 

The $52 question of whether the later Heidegger still believes there is an ahistorical 
discipline called "ontology" leads fairly quickly to the Sd4 question or whether he has 
a right to the nostalgia for which Derrida and others have criticized him, and to the 
hostility he displays towards pragmatism. Returning now to the former question. 1 
would argue that the "analytic of Casein" in BeiiujiuidTimt'is most charitably and easily 
interpreted as an analytic of it'eiio u Casein, rather than as an account of Ihe ahistor- 
ical conditions for the occurrence of history." There are passages in Being and Time 
itself, and especially in the roughly contemporary lecture course Tlie Basic Problems of 
l'!hiwiiii'!h>ii>iui. which supporl this interpretation. These passages seem to make it clear 
that Heidegger comes down on the hisloricist side of the dilemma I have skciclied. 
Thus towards the end of Being mid Time he approvingly quotes Count von Yorck as 
saving: "it seems to me methodologically like a residue from meiaphysiscs not to his- 
lorieize one's philosophizing. " 2n At the very end of that book he remind us that the 
analytic of Casein was merely preparatory and that it may turn out not to have been 
tlie right way to go;-' be hints that il might be what it later In filed out to be: a dispos- 
able ladder. 

In Basic Problem* of I'lieiiomeiioloijii he says that "even ihe ontological investigation 
that we are now conducting is determined by its historical situation," He goes on to say 
that 



These three components of phenomi; no logical nwilwd -reduction construction, destruc- 
tion — belong together in their content and must receive lio hi riding in their mutual 
pertinence. Construction in philosophy is necessarily destruction, that is to say. a 

de-conslracIuiLt | Ablxii: | ■. ii' traditional concepts carried aul in a historical re 
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tradition. ... Because destruction belongs to construction, philosophical cognition is 
essentially at the saint.' lime, historical cognition. '" 

This seems a proto-Derridean line of thought. In which philosophy becomes identical 
with historicist ironism. and in which there can be no room for nostalgia. 

But there are plenty of passages is which the other horn of the dilemma, the on to- 
logical horn, seems to be grasped. In the "Introduction" to Bask Problems, from which 
I have just been quoting. Heidegger savs that in our time, as perhaps never before, phi- 
losophizing has become "barbarous, like a St Vitus' dance. "This has happened because 
contemporary philosophy is no longer ontology, but simply the quest for a "world-view." 
Heidegger defines the latter by contrast with "theoreticiil knowledge." The delink] on of 
"world-view" which he quotes from Jaspers sounds a good deal like my definition of 
"final vocabulary." Something is equally a world-view whether it is based on "supersti- 
tions snd prejudice" or on "scientist knowledge and experience. 

However, after seeming to contrast ontology and world-view, Heidegger goes on to 
say the following: 

1 1 is just because ibis positively - ibal is. [be relatcdness to beings to world that is. Da set n 
that is - belongs Iti (he essence ot' ibe world- view and lb as in general to ibe forma li an of 
the world-view. thai (he formation of a world-view cannot be Ibe (ask of philosophy To 
say this is not to exclude bat iti include (he idea lhu( phil"S"phv Kself is u dis(ine(ive primal 
form [cine tutsti< : ii'i:!!)): : t<: Vrfcmi] of world-vieu Philosophy cac and perhaps must show, 
a : v: ■■■ a g .:::.. o ■ ■tile:" I b.ngs. :/.ai s.-nn. Ioliil :.k: ; v. ■ old- 1 , i,\\ -,■■■ e:g-: (■ ■ (lie esse:: Ik; I ::ai are 
of Dasein. Philosophy can and must feline whal in general constitutes the structure of a 
world-view. But it can never develop and posit some spec: lie works- 1 iei\ :,mn just this or (hat 
particular one. 

Hut there is an obvious tension in this passage between the claim that philosophy "is a 
distinctive primal form of world-view" and that "philosophy . . . can never develop and 
posit some specific world-view." Heidegger never tells us how we can be historical 
through and through and vet ahistorieal enough to step outside our world-view and 
say something neutral about the "structure" or all actual and possible world-views. To 
put the point in mv own jargon, he never explains how we could possibly do more than 
create a new. historically situated. Until vocabulary in the course of reacting against 
the one we found in place. To do something more - something otitological - would be 
to find a vocabulary which would have what he calls "an elementary and fundamen- 
tal relation to all world-view formation" — the sort of relation which all the vocabular- 
ies of the metaphysical tradition have tried and Tailed to have. To possess such a 
vocabulary would, indeed, be to have a "distinctive- primal form of world-view." Yet 
the very attempt at such a vocabulary looks like what Yorck called "a residue of 
metaphysics." 

f read this confusing passage about philosophy and world-view as an early expres- 
sion of the tension between saving that each epoch in the "history of Being" — each 
stage in the transition from (he Greeks to the moderns - is on an ontological par, and 
saving lh;il the Greeks' relation to Being was omehow closer than ours, that our "for- 
getfulness of Being" and lack of "primordiality" is reponsible Tor the barbaric and 
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frenzied character of the modern world. In other words, I see the difficulty about the 

hi sun icily of ontology as a manifestation of the more basic difficulty about whether il 
can make sense to criticize the "understanding of Being" characteristic of one's own 
age. The early work suggests that the present age can be criticized for its lack of onto- 
logical knowledge. The later work continues to criticize the present age but seems to 
offer no account of the standpoint from which the criticism is made. 

In the later work, as I have said, the term "ontology" drops out, as does "Dasein." 
The pejorative work done by onlic-onotological distinction in Being and Time is now 
done by the distinction between the non-primordial and the primordial. Yet we are 
never told what makes ior priinordialilv. any more than we were told how to step outside 
of our facticili long enough to be ontological. "Primordial" {urspritnglich) in the later 
work has all the resonance and all the obscurity which ontological' had in the earlier. 

This point can be put in other words by saying that Heidegger has two quite 
different things to say about the way the West is now: that it is contingent and that 
it is belated. To say that it is contingent it is enough to show how self-deceptive il is 
to think that things had to be as they are. how provincial it is to think thai the linal 
vocabulary of the present day is "obvious " and inescapable.' But to say that this vocab- 
ulary is belated, to contrast it with something more primordial, one has to give 
"primordial" some kind of normative sense, so that it means something more than 
just "earlier," 

The only candidate for this normative sense which I can find in Heidegger is the fol- 
lowing: an understanding of Being is more primordial than another iT it makes it easier 
to grasp its own contingency. So to say that we in the twentieth century are belated, bv 
comparison with the Greeks, is to say that their understanding of Being in terms of 
notions like nn'/ic and physis was less self-certain, more hesitant, more fragile, than our 
own supreme confidence in our own ability to manipulate beings in order to satisfy our 
own desires. The tireek thinkers presumably did not think of their "most elementary 
words" as "simply common sense," but we do, As you go down the list of words Tor 
"Being " in the West, the people using those words become less and less able to hear 
their own words, more and more thoughtless - where "thoughtless" means something 
like "unable to imagine alternatives to themselves." Something in these words them- 
selves makes it increasingly easy not to hear them. 

The importance of appreciating contingency appears most clearly. I think, in a 
passage from "On the Essence of Truth" in which Heidegger seems to be saying that 
history. Being's poem, begins when the first ironist has doubts about the final vocabu- 
lary he Ji litis in place. Il begins when somebody says "maybe we don't have to talk Ihe 
wav we do." meaning not just "maybe we should call thisY rather thanX" but maybe 
i lie language- game in which X' and \" occur is the wrong one to be playing- not for 
any particular reason, not because il fails to live up to some familiar criterion, but just 
because it is. after all. only one among others." Here is Ihe passage: 

il'slon mill ;■. h when ix-iegs ibemsekes are ex pre -sly drawn up in their uncon- 
, ..il::.: ■ ,,-.: . .■ nversed in it. only when this conversation is conceived on (he basis 
id :;:h:sIii:ii;iij'. : :■ '..irding beings as such. The pi":m.'i\hal disci 'Sure o( being as a whole. 
tiit- ;;..tTili:ui . hi- I'rning beings as such, and the beginning of Western history are the 
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I interpret this as saving dial prehisiorical people living in the West may have plaved 
sophisticated language-games, written epics, built temples, and predicted planetary 
motions, but they didn't count either as "thinking" or as "historical" until somebody 
asked Arc we doing the right lhings. :: " 'Are our social practices the right ones io engage 

Thought, in Heidegger's honorific sense of the term, begins with a willing suspen- 
sion of varificationism. It begins when somebody starts asking questions such that 

Hi ib' >i.]\: ini.liii.iing hi nisei I or herself can \eiilV I he answers for cor reel ness. These are 
questions like "What is Being;" or "What is a cherry blossom?" Only when we escape 
from the verification! si impulse to ask "How can we tell a right answer when we hear 
one?" are we asking questions which Heidegger thinks worth asking. Only then are we 
Dasein. because only then do we have the possibility of being autlicuik Dasein, Dasein 
which knows itself to be "thrown." For, at least in the West, "Dasein ... is onticallv dis- 
tinguished by the fact that, in its very Being, that Being is an issue for it." 1 ' So only then 
is there a Da. a clearing, a lighting- up. Before that, we were just animals that had devel- 
oped complicated practices, practices we explained and commended to one another in 
the words of a final vocabulary which nobody dreamt of questioning. Afterward, we 
are divided into inauthentic Dasein, which is still just a complexly behaving animal in 
so far as it hasn't yet realized that its Being is an issue for it. and authentic Dasein. made 
up of Thinkers and Poets who know that there is an open space surrounding present- 
dav social practices. 

In Heidegger's mind, the attitude of questioning which he thinks begins historical 
exisience. and thus makes Dasein out of an animal, is associated with an ability to do 
what he calls letting beings be." This, in turn, is associated with freedom. In "Letter 
on Humanism" he savs that there is a kind of non-ontological thinking which is "more 
rigorous | siIi'pmi'p | than the conceptual" "' - a phrase which 1 lake to mean "more cii Hi- 
cult to achieve than the kind of technical' verilicaiionist thinking which submits to cri- 
teria implicit in social practices." "The material relevance \stKhlinltijie Verbindlicltkeit]" 
of such thinking. Heidegger s, ( \ s. is c^cnlialh. higher t ha n the validity of the sciences. 
because it is freer. For it lets Being - be."' 3 In "On the Essence of Truth" he says "The 
essence of truth revea Is itself as freedom. The latter is ek-sislenl. disclosive letting bei ng' 
be [das ek-sisleau: tiuhenianic Sciii/ii wp ties Seienden]." '" 

You let beings be when you disclose them, and you disclose them when you speak a 
language. So how can any language-user be less free, less open, less able to let Being 
and beings be. than any other? This is a reformulation of my previous question — how 
can any understanding of Being he preferable to any other, in the mysterious sense of 
being "more primordial "■■ The beginning oi Heidegger's answer is that "because truth 
is in essence freedom, historical man can. in letting being be, also not let beings be the 
beings which they are and as they are. Then beings are covered up and distorted. 
Semblance [tier SWiein] comes to power.' Further. Heidegger claims, this ability Io not 
let beings be increases as technical mastery increases. As he says: 

where beings tire not very familiar (o man and arc scarce!} anil diily ruughly known by 
i whole can prevail mi ire csscnaallv than It can where 
ime boundless, and niahiny is Lini latigerable to wiih- 
e technical mastery over things bears itself without 
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lint iWifir is forgot len when we (urge I Ihe "openedness ul beings"- Heidegger's familiar 
and unhelpful answer is "Being.'' A slightly more complex and helpful answer is: that 
it was IJasein using I.miliikl^c which Id being he in the iirst place. The greater ihe ease 
with which we use thai language, the less able we are to hem - the words of that lan- 
guage, and so the less able we are to think ul" language as such. To think of language 
as such, in this sense, is to think or the Tact that no language is fated or necessitated. 
So to forget the openedness of beings is to forget about [he possibility of alternative lan- 
guages, and thus of allernaiive beings to those we know. It is, in the terms I was using 
before, to be so immersed in inquiry as to forget the possibility ul poetry This means 
forgetting that there have been other beings around, beings which are covering up hv 
playing Ihe language-games we do. having the practices we have. (The quarks were 
covered up by the Olympian deilies. so lo speak, and then later the quarks covered up 
the deities, i This forge i fulness is why we Westerners tend to think of poets referring to 
i lie same old beings under fu;'.;-:v neu- metaphorical descriptions, instead of thinking of 
poetic acts as the original openings up of the world, the acts which let new sorts of 
beings be. 

In "On the Essence of Truth" the sections on freedom as the essence of truth are fol- 
lowed bv a section called "untruth as concealing." This section is rather difficult to inter- 
pret, and I am by no means certain that 1 have caught Heidegger's intent, lint I would 
suggest that the heart or Heidegger's claim that "Lelling-be is intrinsically at the same 
time a concealing" '" is just that you cannot let all possible beings be at once. That is. 
youeannol let all possible langauges be spoken at once. The quarks and Ihe Olympians. 
for example, would get in each other's way. The result would be chaos. So the best you 
can do is to remember that you are not speaking the only possible language — that 
around the openness provided by your understandings of Being there is a larger open- 
ness of other understandings of Being as yet unhad. Beyond the world made available 
by your elementary words there is the silence of other, equally elementary words, as 
yet unspoken. 

If I understand him. Heidegger is saving that the ability to hear your own elemen- 
tary words is the ability to hear them against the background of that silence, to be 
aware of that silence. To be primordial is thus to have the ability to know thai when 
you sei'/e upon an understanding of lleing. when you build a house lor Being hv speak- 
ing a language, you are automatically giving up a lot of other possible understandings 
of Being, and leaving a lot of differently designed houses unbuilt. 

Assuming this interpretation is on Ihe right track. 1 return to the question of why 
the t.lreeks are supposed to have been so good at knowing this, and why we are sup- 
posed to be so bad. Heidegger says 

However, in the same period in n hi eh die be^i lining af p h : I ■ ■ s ■ ■ p liy lakes plaee. Ihe marked 
e (sophistry ) [Herrsctiqfi das gemdnen Verstnndes (die SopMstik)] 
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Siiphisiry appeals [u ii'.L -awaicstiiainbli- c Kara cut ■. '■' I lie hi-k'.gs !h;ii arc iipciu-il up Lin J 
interprets all thoughtful questioning as an attack on. an unfortunate irritation of, common 



I take this to say that right after we ceased lobe animals, as a result of some Thinker 
having questioned whether the beings which our practices had opened up were the 
right beings, we divided up into sophistic and ihiuighiful liasein. Sophistic, iuau then- 
lie l.'asein could not see the point of questioning common sense, whereas Ihuughiftil 
and authentic Dasein cuuld. Hut. somehow, sophistic' has become easier here in the 
twentieth century than it was back then. Somehow the beings that have been opened 
up by the languages wc are speaking have become mure questionable than those which 
the early Greeks opened up. 

But is it in fact the case that we in the twentieth century are less iible to question 
common sense than Ihe Creeks were- i iffhand. one can think of a lot of reasons whv 
we might be more able to do so: we are constantly reminded of cnhoral diversity, con- 
stantly witnessing attempts at novelty in the arts, more and more aware of the possi- 
bility of scientific and political revolutions, and so on. If one wants complacent 
acceptance of common sense, one might think, the place to go is a fairly insular society. 
one which did not know much about what went on beyond its borders, one in which 
historiography had barely been invented and in which Ihe arts were just gel Ling started 
- some place like Creece in Ihe lifth cenlurv lit. 

Heidegger, of course, would dismiss this suggestion. For him. the very diversity and 
business of the modern world is proof that it is unable to sit still long enough to hear 
"elementary words." For Heidegger, cosmopolitanism, technology, and polvmathv are 
enemies of Thinking. But why.- Here we face the Sh4 question in all its starkness. a 
question which may be rephrased as follows: can we pragmalisls appropriate all of 
Heidegger except his nostalgia, oris the nostalgia integral to the story he is telling- Can 
we agree with him both about the dialectical necessity of Ihe transition from Plato to 
Dewev. and about Ihe need to restore force to the most elementary words of Being, while 
nevertheless insisting that we in the twentieth century are in anexceplionally \iood posi- 
tion lo do the latter. : Can pragmatism ilo justice to poetry as well as to inquiry; Can it 
let us hear as well as use? 

Predictably, my own answer to these last two questions is "yes indeed." f see Dewey's 
pragmatism - considered now not simply as an aniirepresenlatiomilist account 
of experience and an antiessentialist account of nature, but in its wholeness, as a 
project for a social democratic ulopia - as pulling technology in its proper place, as 
a way of making possible social practices (linguistic and other] which will form the 
next stanza of Being's poem. That ulopia will come, as Dewey put it. when "philosophy 
shall have co-operated with the course of events and made clear and coherent the 
meaning of Ihe daily detail, [and so] science and emotion will interpenetrate, practice 
and i magma tii 'ii will embrace. Poetry and religious feeling will be the unforced Mowers 
of life." 4 " 

I cannot, without writing several more papers, back up this claim that Dewey was 
as aware as Heidegger of Ihe danger that we might lose the ability to hear in the tech- 
nological din, though more optimistic about avoiding that danger. But I think that 
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anvbodv who reads, for example, (he section of Dewey's A Common Faith called "The 
Human Abode." or the concluding chapter ('Art and Civilization"! of An and L'.v/itvieiiii'. 
will see the sort of case that might be made for my claim. 41 

If one asks whst is so important about I he ability In hear, the ability to have a sense 
of the contingency of one's words and practices, and thus of the possibility of alter na- 
tives lo I hem. I Ihink Dewey's and Heidegger's answers would overlap. They both might 
say that this ability, and only this ability, makes it possible to feel gratitude for and to 
those words, those practices, and the beings they disclose. 

The gratitude in question is not the sort which the Christian has when he or 
she thanks Omnipotence for the stars and the trees. It is rather a matter of being 
grateful to the stars and trees themselves — to the beings that were disclosed by our 
linguistic praclices. Or. if you prefer, it means being grateful for the existence or 
ourselves, for our ability to disclose the beings we have disclosed, for the embodied 
languages we are. but not grateful to anybody or anything. If you can see yourself i li- 
the- midst-of-beings as a <;i/i rather than as an occasion for the exercise of power, then. 
in Heidegger's terms, you will cease to be "humanistic'' and begin to "let beings be." 
You will combine the humility of (he seientilic realist with the spiritual freedom of the 
Romantic. 

That combination was just what Dewey wanted to achieve. He wanted to combine 
the vision of a social democratic Utopia with the knowledge thai only a lot of hard work 
and blind luck, unaided bv anv large lion- human power called Reason or History, could 
bring that Utopia into existence. He combines reminders I ha I only attention lo the daily 
detail, lo the obstinacy of particular circumstance, can create a Utopia with reminders 
that all things are possible, that there are no a priori or destined limits to our imagina- 
tion or our achievement. His "humanism" was not the power mania which Hefddegei 
thought to be the only remaining possibility open to the West. On the contrary, it put 
power in the service of love — technocratic manipulation in the service of a 
Whilm.mesque sense that our democratic community is held together by nothing less 
fragile than social hope. 

My preference for Dewey over Heidegger is based on the conviction that what 
Heidegger wanted - something that was not a calculation of means to ends, not power 
madness- was under his nose a II the lime. It was the new world which began lo emerge 
with the French Revolution -a world in which fill lire- ori trilled polilies. ruinan tic poetry, 
and irreligious art made social practices possible in which Heidegger never joined, he 
never joined them because he never really looked outside of philosophy books. His sense 
of the drama of European history was confined lo the drama of his own "Sketches Tor 
a History of Being as Metaphysics," He was never able to see politics or art as more than 
epiphenomenal — never able to shake off the philosophy professor's conviction thai 
everything else stands to philosophy as superstructure to base. Like Leo Strauss and 
Alexandre Kojeve. he thought that if } r ou understood the history of Western philoso- 
phy you understood the history uf the- U est "■ Like Hegel and Marx, he thought of phi- 
losophy as somehow geared into something larger than philosophy So when lie decided 
that Western philosophy had exhausted its possibilities, he decided that the W'esl had 
exhausted its. Dewey, by contrast, never lost the sense of contingency, and thus the 
sense of gratitude, which Heidegger thought only an unimaginably new sort of 
Thinking might reintroduce. Because he look pragmatism not as a switch from love to 
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power, but as a switch from philosophy to politics as Ihe appropriate vehicle for love, he 
was able to combine skill at manipulation and contrivance with a sense of the fragility 
of human hopes. 

In this paper I have been reading Heidegger by my own. Dewevan lights. But to read 
Heidegger in this way is just to do to him what he did to everybody else, and to do what 
no reader of anybody can help doing. There is no point in reeling guilty or ungrateful 
about it. Heidegger cheerfully ignores, or violently reinterprets, lots of Plato and 
Nietzsche while presenting himself as respectfully listening to the voice of Being as it is 
heard in their words. But Heidegger knew what he wanted to hear in advance, he 
wanted to hear something which would make his own historical position decisive, by 
making his own historical epoch terminal. 

As Derrida brilliant!}' put it, Heideggeriau hope is the reverse side of Heideggerian 
nostalgia. Heideggerian hope is the hope that Heidegger himself, his Thinking, will 
be a decisive event in the History of Being. 4 ' Dewey had no similar hope for his 
own thought. The very idea of a "decisive event" is foreign to Dewey. Pragmatists like 
Dewey hope that things may turn out well in the end. but their sense of contingency 
does not permit them to write dramatic narratives about upward of downward escala- 
tors. They exemplify a virtue which Heidegger preached, but was not himself able to 
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of force, of perception i/ierivjifioi. of uppcli [f |i!j>,'!m :'; risi. and of a need (o exist in order (o 
express themselves l('.v;i;i'i!ljii ('ssi'iiljiii'li. Heidegger oilers, in one place or another in his 
w ri lings. LilkTiiLL'iVL' (rim ski I ions ■. if ei;cb of lIicsc Il-]"iiis. i;csle.L'.cd !o •/■■mUicc (heir force by 
stripping ilium of iln.ii- i'umilkir con no la lions 
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"A-ft'itijjfiifSii'SiF.i Witdpliit^ii:: :s piifii'r.iiri i'!i'. : i. : ii' Tec essence of nihilism is historically as meta- 
physics, and the mcliipbi sjcs of f'liito is no less nihilistic tlr.in I ha I ..if Nietzsche." The orig- 
inal is at Nietzsche II, Pfullingen: Neske, 1961, p. 343. 

5 "In the subjeclncss of [he subject will cum us lo appearance as [he essence of subjectness. 
Modern me tap hi sics as thu metaphysics of subiucl ness I bulks the llcitig of that which is 
in the sense of will." Heidegger. "The word of Nietzsche." in The Question Concerning 
Technology and Other Essays (hereafter QT). trans. William Lovitt. New York; Harper & Row. 
1977. p. 88. The original is at Heidegger. Holzwege, Frankfurt: Klostermann. 1972. p. 225. 
This quotation summarizes the transition, on the list above, from Being as Cartesian subiee- 
tuirc to Being as the Leibnizian eviijc'PHiir ('ssi'dl/iic within the monad, and thence to the 
Kantian con cup [ion of ihu non-pbcnomeir.il self Lis will under 'he a spec' of practical reason. 
The notion of "will" is [hen roin'orpi-eiea by Hegel L'lid Sclulling in a way which quickly 
brings one to Nietzsche and Dewey. The same transition is formulated at QT p. 128. by 
saying that with man becoming subject." exadualh "m;iu beenmes [he reiaLional center of 
all that is." 

6 QT. pp. 129-30. Holzxvege. p. 81. 

7 Nietzsche. The Will to Power, trans. W, Kaufmann, New York; Random House, 1967, s. 584. 
p. 314. 

8 I first learned how. much of Bi::uit .iiiil Tims can be read as a pragmatisl tract from Robert 
Brando m's semmii! Heidegger's L_'alogorics in r>>:ii:iitiu<l 'loiiv." Alcrisf. Mi ( 1 4S 3 ). 3 87—409. 

9 Mark Okrent. Heidegger's Pragmatism. Ithaca. NY: Cornell University Press. 1988, p, 64. See 
also p. 123: "Husseri conceives of (he fundiimuntal form of intenuonality as cognitive: 
Heidegger conceives of i( lis practical. As a result. Husseri llunks of the horizons in which 
beings are presumed mi (he model of sensuous lields in which ob|ucls Lire placed before us 
for i .lit mi u:(ivc L;pprcb elision whuruiis Heidegger 'hL'.ks . ■!' i liese hiTiio us as lields of activ- 
ity." One can subslitule "(he each Russell' or "ihu early Wittgenstein" for "Husseri," and 
"Dewey" or "the later Wittgenstein for "Heidegger." in ihese sentences sirMi veritate. On 
Heidegger's conception of the relation belween cognilion and action, see Brandom. 
"Heidegger's Categories," pp. 405-6. Brandom notes that on the traditional. Platonic 
account "(he only appropriate response to somclbmg prcscn(-at-band is an assertion, the 
only use which can be made of assertion Is Inference, and inference is. ruslricted to theoret- 
ical inference" whereas on the Heidcggcrian Liiid pragmatis! accounts "(he only way in 
which the presenl-iil-hand can Liffucl Onscin's proiucts is. by being 'lie subject of an asser- 
[:■ •'.: which ulliiriicely plays some role in practical inference. 

10 The difference butwuun pragmalis's and nnn-pragmalisls on this point comes out very 
clearly in an early criticism of ISradlci by i Jewel i "The Inlellectualist criterion forTruth." 
in Middle Works. Volume 4, pp, 50-75; the quotations that follow are from pp. 58-9), After 
quoting Bradley as saying "You may call the inleliect. if yon like, ii mere lendency to a move- 
ment, but you mi; si remember I ha I it is a movement of a very special kind. . . . Thinking is 
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the attempt to sad sly ;i special impulse. Pewcy common Is: "The unquestioned presupposi- 
tion of Mr Bradlo is Mm; thinking is such ll wboih separate activity . . . that to give it auton- 
omy is to say thai l(. audits criterion. hu\'3 Lit; nothing l ■ j do with other activities ..." Dewey 
argues (hal "intellectual lli scon lent is (lit 1 practical con I he I [xi'umiiij; deliberately aware of 
itself as the most effective mians of ils own i-cclilicnlion. ' Compare Heidegger. Being and 
Time (hereafter BT). trans. Macquarrie and Robinson. New York: Harper & Row. 1962, p. 
95: "The kind of dealing which Is closest to ns is . . . not a bare perceptual cognition, but 
rather '.hiil kind i:-f concern which muiiipuki'cs I ill n t!S and puis iher.i I" use ■' [lie origin ;h 
is at Sein mid Zeft (hereafter SZ), Tiibingen: Niemeyer. 1963. p. 67). fn Part I of the first 
volume of these papers. : criticize Bernard Williams I '. ■ l - agreeing null i'radley about the 
autonomy of truth -seeking, ab.ua [he distinction be 'ween theoretical inquiry and practical 
deliberation. The assumption af such autonomy is. I llnnk essential l.i I lie intelligibility at' 
Williams s notion of "the Lib si i hue c. .nccpli.in .it' re; i lily. The Hcidcggenan-i 'eweynn reply 
id Descartes una Willi a ins oil this I epic is put by liruiulinn '"Heidegger s Categories," p. 403 ) 
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BT p. 262, SZ. p. 220, Emphasis ir 


ihe original. 



15 This interpretation chores with Heidegger's remark at BT, p. 23. (SZ. p. 41] about the easy- 
intelligibility of "is" in "the sky is blue," He says that "here we have an average kind of Intel- 
ligibility, which merely demonstrates thai llns is unintelligible." 

16 On hearing, see BT, p. 228. (SZ, p, 183): "But Being is' only in the understanding of those 
entities to whose Being something like an understanding af Being belongs." Heidegger 
added a marginal note here which ret ids. "1 Indcrslanding is !o be I a ken here in the sense of 
hearing.' That does not mean that Being' is only 'subjective' but that Being (as the Being 

of beings) is in' Daseln as the trown in the throwing" (SZ. 15th edn, p. 443). I construe this 
passage in the light af I be passage I quoted earlier iiboul "the farce of Ihe mosl elementary 
words," See also BT, p. 209. (SZ. p, 163): "Hearing constitutes the primary and authentic 
way in which Daseiu is open tor ils awn nasi p. i legibility-]', ir-lieiug -us in hearing Ihe voice 
of the friend whom every Dasein carries with It." 

17 Heidegger. Paetn/. Liniiniiii-:. Th.-'uiihi. irans. Albert Hofstadlcr. New York: Harper i& Row. 
1971, p. 4. The original is "IVir koiiinii'u fit if;V i .alter zit Spii; ;ipj:f zufnilifiir it is Seyn. Desseii 
itii(|i'/iiii[j[7i['s Ciftiiilu isl il;T Ali'itSiJi. Heidegger. Alls Jer l.'r/ii.'tiiii!.,' id's IVirtnrs, PfulLngen: 
Neske, 1954, p. 7. 

IB Heidegger often refuse to make a distinction between Daseiu. the "Da" of Dasein. and 
the IighHng-up of beings by Daseins use of language to describe beings. See BT, p. 171 
[SZ, p. 133); "To say that it [Dasein] is illuminated [eiieuchtet] means that as Being-m- 
the-world It is cleared |iji-7n /tie! | in itself, not ihrough any other entity, but in such a 
way that it is itself the clearing |il;e Uchtung]." But he also, especially in the later 
works, refuses lo make a distinction between Casein ::nJ Sets;. Note Ihe use of Lhlituntj in 
"Letter on Humanism" [BW, p. 216; WM. p. 3 3 3). where Heidegger says that "Being is 
essentially broader than nlf beings because it is the lighting [Uchtung] itself" When 
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Heidegger slivs. a( !lu- bi.-LZ.i nnin l; of "LeLler on Humanism " that 'L'anguuge is [he house of 
Being. In i(s home man dwells" {BW, p. 193: WM. p. 145). the suggestion that the two 
dwellers cannot he distinguished from one another Is deliberate. The more you read 
kitcr Heidegger, (hu more you rt'tilLzL' lb Lit the distinctions heti\ l- l- r s L m li l: i. i l : l; i_' . human beings. 
and Being are being deliberately and syskmnlkally blun"L-d. 1 re;ul (Ins blurring as a 
warning, analogous lo Wittgenstein's, againsl Irving lo gel between language and its 
object, plus a further warning against trying to get between language and its user. In 
Heidegger's version [he warning says: if you iry lo come be I ween (hem- if you try to make 
the user more than his or her words, and the obket describe:! more than lis description 
in words, you risk winding up with some version of the Subject-Object or 
Homan-^uperi". umaa auaasms. an,: i lr.;s being cmJemacd lo th:uk :n terms of power rela- 
ia 'i'.s between the ; orms ■ c' llkSi. l: aa.isir.s "'hniak far ;v ,rp.:ses e' ri\:i.n[i l '.!!d'.;!iit 111 em i ■■u 
may litivi 1 (o separate sub|ecl and obiccl from each oilier, remember lliat there are oilier 
purposes than manipulation. 

19 Z3T. p. 255. 

20 In 1962 Heidegger suggests thai he may have done too much rcJcscrihing and needs to 
si an igii'. Ting: a regard fur sue tap hi sics si; 1 1 prolans even in (he ir. lending lo i-vero 'ine 
metaphysics. There tore our task is lo cease all overcoming, and leave melaphysics to itself." 
0/ Time and Being, trans. Joan Stambaugh. New York: Harper & Row, 1972. p. 24; Zur Sache 
des Denkens. p. 25. But by 1962 he had put in thirty" years struggling lo overcome- the years 
in which he wrote his mosl intriguing an J provocative works. 

21 For a fuller explici I aeiinilion of "linn J vocahuiar! " see my i'eiLtoiijriai/ li:u\t ..in.! S. !:..l.ir:;\t. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989, p. 73. Chapter 4 of that book is a sort of long 
contextual deliuition of ibis term. 

22 See Okreul Hi alj'i/iij'rV I'r.iiinai: :.0i: p. 2S h: it Seems possible Lo raise I he question of which 
language, which vocLibukiry. which mien liana I li. inzon is the nghl or correct one. In fact, 
this is the very question that melaphi sies in Hei Megger s sea so n lis designed to raise and 
answer. . . . Bui according to both American ncopragmatism ana Heidegger as we have 
inLerpreled him. there is. no deLerminate answer lo this question becLiuse being cannotbe 
seen as grounding ana j : asli;i nig ii parlieukir inlentional bo'iazon." I agree with what Okrenl 
says in this passage, but disLigree Willi much of whal be goes on W say at pp. 2S9-97 about 
the status of pragmatism as a doctrine i ikrenl thinks (hat one shoo la avoid "Heidegger's 
own desperate recourse to the view rhar assertions concerning the Irutb of being are not 
rculh assertions at all" [p. 292], I am not sure one should if pragmatism is to be viewed as 
saying something about the "truth of Being'' la phrase which i 'kreni iinds more intelligible 
than I do) I hen I should like it lo take I he form af a proposal ("Let's try it this way. and see 
what happens"] rather than an as so lion My disagree men I with ( >krent here is connected 
with my doubts about i .'kren t's claim that "all pragmatism either nvasl be based on a tran- 
scendental semantics or be self-contradictory" (p. 280), See Okrent's "The metaphilosoph- 
ical consequences of pragmatism " in jiV firMifiKioir a/' PJ.'i.'twjjfry. ed. Avner Cohen and 
Marcello Dascal, Totowa. Nj: Rowman & Littlefield. 1988. for his defense of this latter claim 

23 BW.p. 375; Zur Sache des Denkens, pp. 62-3. 

24 Heidegger would of course deny this. But, as Okrent {Heidegger's Pragmatism, p. 223 ) notes. 
Heidegger "stubbornly refused to admit that be had changed his mind, made any crucial 
mistakes in earlier works or significant li a Ik-red terminology over time." 

25 "Letter on Humanism," BW. p. 221, The original is just as obscure as the English: 'was in 
einem erffdlten Sinn von Seinfetzt is (WM, p. 3 38). 

J i- i !ne sh.aild be c.car ihai :'■. ■;" Heidegger ii'.i ngs hki (he Jar. get" a:' .i nuclear kd.'causl. mass 
starvation because l>T o\ orpiipukttiou. and the like. Lire not indicLitions lb Lit (he time is par- 
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ticularly dark and dangerous These niiTi-lv dink mailers arc mil (be sori df ihiiiii Heidegger 
has in mind when he sin ihal (he w a sic land spiv; ids." 

27 The ambigmli hi- in i-i-n lb esc (wo n I Lorn a lives is nicely expressed hi a nule which H e idei: a-:-' 
inserted in the margin at EI p. 28 (SZ, p. 8). Having said "This guiding activity of takings 
look at Being arises from the average '.mdcrslanding uf 1) L'i ". li in which we always operate 
and iWiich in the end Mouifs io iiie eaeuiiiil i I'Pi.v'iiriiii'ii o/' lliseiu itself \und das am Ernie zur 
iV'i'sviiM'i'r/iisiirifii id's J !', r .;. r pi .■■ sW(>si ii: : !i:-t1 1." he glosses "in the end |,-mi /.'piifVI" with "that is, 
from (he beginning [if./i. i'i'jj Ai\timtini\] " "/hi; Il'iwV" would nalurally have been read as 
meaning "in the nature of Dasein." but "von .-Iii/jppijJlIpi" ean he read as reminding us that 
Dasein does not have a nature but only an historical existence. The question remains 
whether Heidegger earlier, a I (he lime of writing lie: hit and Tilth: MA 'hhik lhat Dasein - not 
just Western Dasein — had a nalurc which PascksLiiiLilv lik C"Likl expose, or whether he 
meant the indexkal "Da" Id express hisloricily even back then. 

28 BT, p. 453: SZ. p. 402. 

29 BT. p. 487; SZ. pp. 436-7. 

30 Heidegger. The Basic Problems of Phenomenology (hereafter BP). trans. Albert Hofstadter. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1982, p. 23. The original is at Heidegger. 
uVsiiiJifirifsijiifr'. Vol. 24: Dii (.JnimiiiivWriiiY def l'h:h:ii::iii'l::.!ie l ; rankfurl: KldStennaiin. 
1975. p. 11. 

31 BP. p. 10: Die Grwidpi-oMeme. pp. 12-13. 

32 BW. p. 129; WM p. 187. 

3 3 SeeEW. p. 32: WMp. 12. I take it that for das Mm. for the ordinary person-in- the- street, 
for inauthentic Dasein. Being is not an issue. If Heidegger means that it is an issue even for 
inaulhentic Dasein. then I have no grasp of whal "being an issue" is. what it is itni dieses 
Sein selbst gehen. 

34 BW.p. 235: WMp. 353. 

35 EW.p.236; WMp. 354. 

36 EW.p. 130: WMp. 189. 

37 BW.p. 13 It WMp. 190. 

38 BW.p. 132: WMp. 190. 

39 BW.p. 138: WMp. 196. 

40 Dewey. Reconstruction in Phikosophy. Boston: Beacon Press, 1957. pp. 212-13. 

41 The latter book is full of the kinds of criticisms of ncsMiciicism which Kcidciigcr hiinsel:' 
makes Heidegger u ould hearuh agree wi ih lieu c\ lha( As long as art is the beauty parlor 
of civilisation neither art nor civilization is secure," Art as Experience. New York: Putnam, 
1958, p, 344, But Heidegger would not agree "that there is nothing in the nature of 
machine production per se that it is an insuperable obslacle in Ihe way of worker con- 
sciousness of (he meaning of what the} do and work we- 1 done" I p. 54 5 i Heidegger thought 
il in principle, impossible Mill; assembh line u i-rkers col; Id have u ha( Schwarzwald peasants 
had. Dewey had some ideas for arranging llii n ys so lhat they might. In A Couiinoii Faith. 
New Haven, CD Yale University Press, 19 34. Dewey praises "natural piety" for much the 
same reasons as Heidegger cnlkizcs 'humanisiu " See. for example, p. 53. in which both 
"supernatural! sin' and ' mililL:n( alhcisin" are cuudenmed for lack of such piety, and for 
conceiving of "this earth as the moral center of the universe and of man as the apex of the 
whole scheme of things." 

42 This prcocc : .;p;ilian wilh phbi'S'iphi Lmiac Heidegger ii!]^n:'e;'u! '■■ :he iimc ;n which he 
lived, unable to realize lha( :( was thanks (o living at a cerdun Inslorical moment [after 
Wordsworth, Marx. Delacroix, and Rodin) - living in what he sneeringly called the age of 
the world picture - that he could pain! Ins ou n pi dure, and lind an appreciative audience 
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43 See Derrida. "Difference." in Margins of PhUnsaphg, Irans. Alan Bass. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1982, p. 27. "From (he vanlayc af [his kiuyhk-r Limi Lhis dance, from 
the vantage of the affirmation foreign to all dialectics, the other side of nostalgia [cette 
autre face de la nostalgia]. what 1 will call Heiduygenan hope |i : spcr,mee]. comes into 
auesdon 



